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_ Persons not belonging to such Institutions shall be elected by the General 
Committee or Council, to become Life Members of the Association, Annual 
Subscribers, or Associates for the year, subject to the approval of a General 
Meeting. 


Compositions, Subscriptions, and Privileges. 


_ Live Memprrs shall pay, on admission, the sum of Ten Pounds. They 
shall receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association which may be pub- 
1876. b 
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lished after the date of such payment. ‘They are eligible to all the offices 
of the Association. 

Awnnvat Susscripers shall pay, on admission, the sum of Two Pounds, 
and in each following year the sum of One Pound. They shall receive 
gratuitously the Reports of the Association for the year of their admission — 
and for the years in which they continue to pay without intermission their 
Annual Subscription. By omitting to pay this Subscription in any particu- 
lar year, Members of this class (Annual Subscribers) lose for that and all 
future years the privilege of receiving the volumes of the ‘Association gratis : 
but they may resume their Membership and other privileges at any sub- 
sequent Meeting of the Association, paying on each such occasion the sum of 
One Pound. They are eligible to all the Offices of the Association. 

Associates for the year shall pay on admission the sum of One Pound. 
They shall not receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, nor be 
eligible to serve on Committees, or to hold any office. 


The Association consists of the following classes :— 


1. Life Members admitted from 1831 to 1845 inclusive, who have paid 
on admission Five Pounds as a composition. 

2. Life Members who in 1846, or in subsequent years, have paid on ad- 
mission Ten Pounds as a composition. 

3. Annual Members admitted from 1831 to 1839 inclusive, subject to the 
payment of One Pound annually. [May resume their Membership after in- 
termission of Annual Payment. | 

4, Annual Members admitted in any year since 1839, subject to the pay- 
went of Two Pounds for the first year, and One Pound in each following year. 
[May resume their Membership after intermission of Annual Payment. | 

5. Associates for the year, subject to the payment of One Pound. 

6. Corresponding Members nominated by the Council. 

And the Members and Associates will be entitled to receive the annual 
volume of Reports, gratis, or to purchase it at reduced (or Members’) price, 
according to the following specification, viz. :— 


1. Gratis.—Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a compo- 
sition for Annual Payments, and previous to 1845 a further 
sum of Two Pounds as a Book Subscription, or, since 1845, a 
further sum of Five Pounds. 
New Life Members who have paid Ten Pounds as a composition. 
Annual Members who have not intermitted their Annual Sub- 
scription. 


2. At reduced or Members’ Prices, viz. two thirds of the Publication 
Price.—Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a 
composition for Annual Payments, but no further sum as a 
Book Subscription. 

Annual Members who have intermitted their Annual Subseription. 
Associates for the year. [Privilege confined to the volume for 
that year only. | 


3, Members may purchase (for the purpose of completing their sets) any 
of the first seventeen volumes of Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, and of which more than 100 copies remain, at one third of 
the Publication Price. Application to be made at the Office 
of the Association, 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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be issued by direction of the Council. 
Subscriptions shall be received by the Treasurer or Secretaries. 


4 

. Volumes not claimed within two years of the date of publication can only 
: Meetings. 

. 


_ The Association shall meet annually, for one week, or longer. The place 
of each Meeting shall be appointed by the General Committee two years in 
advance; and the Arrangements for it shall be entrusted to the Officers of 
the Association. 


General Committee. 


_ The General Committee shall sit during the week of the Meeting, or 
longer, to transact the business of the Association. It shall consist of the 
following persons :— 


i 
Crass A. Permanent Mempers. 


| 1. Members of the Council, Presidents of the Association, and Presidents 
of Sections for the present and preceding years, with Authors of Reports in 
the Transactions of the Association. 

2. Members who by the publication of Works or Papers have furthered 
the advancement of those subjects which are taken into consideration at the 
Sectional Meetings of the Association. With a view of submitting new claims 

under this Rule to the decision of the Council, they must be sent to the Assistant 
— General Sceretary at least one month before the Meeting of the Association. 
The decision of the Council on the claims of any Member of the Association to 
he placed on the list of the General Committee to be final. 


Crass B. Temporary Mempers. 


1. The President for the time being of any Scientific Society publishing Trans- 
actions or, in his absence, a delegate representing him. Claims under this Rule 
to be sent to the Assistant General Secretary before the opening of the Meeting. 

2. Office-bearers for the time being, or delegates, altogether not exceeding 
three, from Scicntific Institutions established in the place of Meeting. 
Claims under this Rule to be approved by the Local Secretaries before the 
opening of the Meeting. 

8. Foreigners and other individuals whose assistance is desired, and who 
are specially nominated in writing, for the Meeting of the year, by the Pre- 
-sident and General Secretaries. 

4. Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of Sections. 


Organizing Sectional Comimittees*. 


¥ The Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the several Sections 
are nominated by the Council, and have power to act until their names are 
submitted to the General Committee for election. 

_ From the time of their nomination they constitute Organizing Committees 
for the purpose of obtaining information upon the Memoirs and Reports 
kely to be submitted to the Sections}, and of preparing Reports thereon, 


* Passed by the General Committee, Edinburgh, 1871. 
t Notice to Contributors of Memotrs.— Authors are reminded that, under an arrange- 
“ment dating ‘rom 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be 
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and on the order in which it is desirable that they should be read, to be pre- 
sented to the Committees of the Sections at their first Meeting. 

An Organizing Committee may also hold such preliminary Meetings as the 
President of the Committee thinks expedient, but shall, under any circum- 
stances, meet on the first Wednesday of the Annual Meeting, at 11 a.m., to 
settle the terms of their Report, after which their functions as an Organizing 
Committee shall cease. 


Constitution of the Sectional Committees*. 


On the first day of the Annual Meeting, the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretaries of each Section having been appointed by the General Com- 
mittee, these Officers, and those previous Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
the Section who may desire to attend, are to meet, at 2 p.m., in their Com- 
mittee Rooms, and enlarge the Sectional Committees by selecting individuals 
from among the Members (not Associates) present at the Meeting whose as- 
sistance they may particularly desire. The Sectional Committees thus con- 
stituted shall have power to add to their number from day to day. 

The List thus formed is to be entered daily in the Sectional Minute-Book, 
and a copy forwarded without delay to the Printer, who is charged with 
publishing the same before 8 a.m. on the next day, in the Journal of the 
Sectional Proceedings. 


Business of the Sectional Committees. 


Committee Meetings are to be held on the Wednesday at 2 p.m., on the 
following Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, from 10 to 
11 a.m., punctually, for the objects stated in the Rules of the Association, 
and specified below. 

The business is to be conducted in the following manner :— 

At the first meeting, one of the Secretaries will read the Minutes of last 
year’s proceedings, as recorded in the Minute-Book, and the Synopsis of 
Recommendations adopted at the last Meeting of the Association and printed 
in the last volume of the Transactions. He will next proceed to read the 
Report of the Organizing Committee t. The List of Communications to be 
read on Thursday shall be then arranged, and the general distribution of 
business throughout the week shall be provisionally appointed. At the close 
of the Committee Meeting the Secretaries shall forward to the Printer a List 
of the Papers appointed to be read. The Printer is charged with publishing 
the same before 8 a.m. on Thursday in the Journal. 

On the second day of the Annual Meeting, and the following days, the 


read, are now as far as possible determined by Organizing Committees for the several 
Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order 
to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several Communications, 
that each Author should prepare an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for in- 
sertion in the published Transactions of the Association, and that he should send it, toge- 
ther with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before.......+-...ssseereeeeenees , addressed 
thus—‘ General Secretaries, British Association, 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. For 
Section ....... ” Tf it should be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read 
on any particular days, he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a 
separate note. 

* Passed by the General Committee, Edinburgh, 1871. 

+ This and the following sentence were added by the Genera] Committee, 1871, 
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Secretaries are to correct, on a copy of the Journal, the list of papers which 
have been read on that day, to add to it a list of those appointed to be read 
on the next day, and to send this copy of the Journal as early in the day as 
possible to the Printers, who are charged with printing the same before 8 a.m. 
next morning in the Journal. It is necessary that one of the Secretaries of 
each Section should call at the Printing Office and revise the proof each 
evening. 

Minutes of the proceedings of every Committee are to be entered daily in 
the Minute-Book, which should be confirmed at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

Lists of the Reports and Memoirs read in the Sections are to be entered 
in the Minute-Book daily, which, with all Memoirs and Copies or Abstracts 
of Memoirs furnished by Authors, are to be forwarded, at the close of the See- 
tional Meetings, to the Assistant General Secretary. 

The Vice- Presidents and Secretaries of Sections become ea officio temporary 
Members of the General Committee (vide p. x1x), and will receive, on ap- 
plication to the Treasurer in the Reception Room, Tickets entitling them to 
attend its Meetings. 

The Committees will take into consideration any suggestions which may 
be offered by their Members for the advancement of Science. They are 
specially requested to review the recommendations adopted at preceding 
Meetings, as published in the volumes of the Association and the communi- 
cations made to the Sections at this Meeting, for the purposes of selecting 
definite points of research to which individual or combined exertion may be 
usefully directed, and branches of knowledge on the state and progress of 
which Reports are wanted; to name individuals or Committees for the exe- 
cution of such Reports or researches ; and to state whether, and to what de- 
gree, these objects may be usefully advanced by the appropriation of the 
funds of the Association, by application to Government, Philosophical Insti- 
tutions, or Local Authorities. 

In case of appointment of Committees for special objects of Science, it is 
expedient that all Members of the Committee should be named, and one of 
them appointed to act as Secretary, for insuring attention to business. 

Committees have power to add to their number persons whose assistance 
they may require. 

The recommendations adopted by the Committees of Sections are to be 
registered in the Forms furnished to their Secretaries, and one Copy of each 
is to be forwarded, without delay, to the Assistant General Secretary for pre- 
sentation to the Committee of Recommendations. Unless this be done, the 
Recommendations cannot receive the sanction of the Association. 

WV.B.— Recommendations which may originate in any one of the Sections 


must Jirst be sanctioned by the Committee of that Section before they can be 


referred to the Committee of Recommendations or confirmed by the Gencral 
Committee. 


Notices Regarding Grants of Money. 


Committees and individuals, to whom grants of money have been entrusted 
by the Association for the prosecution of particular researches in Science, 
are required to present to each following Meeting of the Association a Report 
of the progress which has been made ; and the Individual or the Member first 
named of a Committee to whom a money grant has been made must (pre- 
viously to the next meeting of the Association) forward to the General 
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Secretaries or Treasurer a statement of the sums which have been expended, 
and the balance which remains disposable on each grant. 

Grants of money sanctioned at any one meeting of the Association expire 
a week before the opening of the ensuing Meeting; nor is the Treasurer 
authorized, after that date, to allow any claims on account of such grants, 
unless they be renewed in the original or a modified form by the General 
Committee. 

No Committee shall raise money in the name or under the auspices of the 
British Association without special permission from the General Committee 
to do so; and no money so raised shall be expended except in accordance 
with the rules of the Association. 

In each Committee, the Member first named is the only person entitled to 
call on the Treasurer, Professor A. W. Williamson, University College, London, 
W.C., for such portion of the sums granted as may from time to time be 
required. 

In grants of money to Committees, the Association does not contemplate 
the payment of personal expenses to the members. 

In all cases where additional grants of money are made for the continua- 
tion of Researches at the cost of the Association, the sum named is deemed 
to include, as a part of the amount, whatever balance may remain unpaid on 
the former grant for the same object. i 

All Instruments, Papers, Drawings, and other property of the Association 
are to be deposited at the Office of the Association, 22 Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W., when not employed in carrying on scientific inquiries 
for the Association. 


Business of the Sections. 


The Meeting Room of each Section is opened for conversation from 10 to 
11 daily. he Section Rooms and approaches thereto can be used for no notices, 
exhibitions, or other purposes than those of the Association. 

At 11 precisely the Chair will be taken, and the reading of communica- 
tions, in the order previously made public, be commenced. At 3 p.m. the 
Sections will close. 

Sections may, by the desire of the Committees, divide themselves into 
Departments, as often as the number and nature of the communications de- 
livered in may render such divisions desirable, 

A Report presented to the Association, and read to the Section which 
originally called for it, may be read in another Section, at the request of the 
Officers of that Section, with the consent of the Author. 


Duties of the Doorkeepers. 


1.—To remain constantly at the Doors of the Rooms to which they are ap- 
pointed during the whole time for which they are engaged, 

2.—To require of every person desirous of entering the Rooms the exhibi- 
tion of a Member’s, Associate’s or Lady’s Ticket, or Reporter’s Ticket, 
signed by the Treasurer, or a Special Ticket signed by the Assistant 
General Secretary. 

3.—Persons unprovided with any of these Tickets can only be admitted to 
any particular Room by order of the Secretary in that Room. 


No person is exempt from these Rules, except those Officers of the Asso- 
ciation whose names are printed. 
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Duties of the Messengers. 


To remain constantly at the Rooms to which they are appointed, during 
the whole time for which they are engaged, except when employed on mes- 
sages by one of the Officers directing these Rooms. 


Committee of Recommendations. 


The General Committee shall appoint at each Meeting a Committee, which 
shall receive and consider the Recommendations of the Sectional Committees, 
and report to the General Committee the measures which they would advise 
to be adopted for the advancement of Science. 

All Recommendations of Grants of Money, Requests for Special Researches, 
and Reports on Scientific Subjects shall be submitted to the Committee of 
Recommendations, and not taken into consideration by the General Committee 
unless previously recommended by the Committee of Recommendations. 


Local Committees. 


Local Committees shall be formed by the Officers of the Association to 
assist in making arrangements for the Meetings. 

Local Committees shall have the power of adding to their numbers those 
Members of the Association whose assistance they may desire. 


Officers. 


A President, two or more Vice-Presidents, one or more Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer shall be annually appointed by the General Committee. 


Council. 


In the intervals of the Meetings, the affairs of the Association shall be ma- 
naged by a Council appointed by the General Committee. The Council may 
also assemble for the despatch of business during the week of the Meeting. 


Papers and Communications. 


The Author of any paper or communication shall be at liberty to reserve 
his right of property therein. 


Accounts. 


The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, by Auditors 
appointed by the General Committee. 
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6. 


Presidents and Secretaries of the Sections of the Association. 


Date and Place. 


1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


1835. 


1836. 
1837. 


1838. 


1839. 
1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


Presidents. 


| 
| Secretaries. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, I.—MATHEMATICS AND GENERAL PHYSICS, 


Oxford ...... 
Cambridge 
Edinburgh 


seetee 


Liverpool ... 
Newcastle.. 

Birmingham 
Glasgow ... 


Plymouth... 
Manchester 


ste eeeeee 


Cambridge. 


1846. Southampton 


1847. 


1848. 


1849, 


32. Belfast 


. Dublin 


Oxford 


Swansea .... 


Birmingham 
. Edinburgh.. 


» Epswieh’s-... 


. Liverpool... 
D. Glasgow ... 
. Cheltenham 


Rey. Dr. Robinson 


Sir D. Brewster, F.R.S............ 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
E.R.S. 

Rey. Prof. Whewell, F.R.S. . 


Rey. Prof. Lloyd, F.R.S. 
vee rth G. Peacock, ‘DD. 


F.R 
Prof. Tee dite, M.R.I.A. |..5 


E.RS. 
Rey. Prof. Powell, M.A., F.R.8. 


Prof. J. D. Forbes, F.R.S., Sec. 
R.S.E. 
Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S 


L. & E. 
The Dean of Ely, F.R.S. ... 


Rey. Prof. Kelland, M.A., F.R.S. 
L&E 
Rey. R. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. . 


M.R.LA 


Davies Gilbert, D.C.L., F.R.S.... 
Sir D. Brewster, F.R.S............. 
Rev. W. Whewell, F.R.S.......... 


SECTION A.—MATHEMATICS 


Rey. William Whewell, F.R.S.... 


Prof. Forbes, F-R.S. ......2......60- 


Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 


Lord Wrottesley, F.R.S. ......... 
William Hopkins, F.R.S.......... 


&e. 
Prof. W. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S. 


Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., Sec. 
RS 


|\Rev.T. R. Robinson,D.D.,F.R.S., 


[Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., V.P.R.S. 


Rey. H. Coddington. 
Prof. Forbes. 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Lloyd. 


AND PHYSICS. 


Prof. Sir W. R. Hamilton, Prof, 
Wheatstone. 

Prof. Forbes, W. S. Harris, F. W. 
Jerrard. 

|W. S. Harris, Rev. Prof. Powell, Prof, 
Stevelly. 

Rey. Prof. Chevallier, Major Sabine, 
Prof. Stevelly. 

../J. D. Chance, W. Snow Harris Prof. 

Stevelly. 

Rey. Dr. Forbes, Prof. Stevelly, Arch. 

Smith. 


.|[Prof. Stevelly. 


Prof. M‘Culloch, Prof. Stevelly, Rey. 
W. Scoresby. 


-./J. Nott, Prof. Stevelly. 
The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S.......... 
|The Very Rey. the Dean of Ely 


Rev. Wm. Hey, Prof. Stevelly. 


..Rev. H. Goodwin, Prof. Stevelly, G 


G. Stokes. 
John Drew, 
Stokes. 


Dr. Stevelly, G. G. 


Rev. H. Price, Prof. Stevelly, G. G. 


Stokes. 

Dr. Stevelly, G. G. Stokes. 

Prof. Stevelly, G. G. Stokes, W. 
Ridout Wills. 

W.J.Macquorn Rankine, Prof. Smyth, 
Prof. Stevelly, Prof. G. G. Stokes. 


./S. Jackson, W. J. Macquorn Rankine, 


Prof. Stevelly, Prof. G. G. Stokes. 
Prof. Dixon, W. J. Macquorn Ran- 
kine, Prof. Stevelly, J. Tyndall. 


......,B. Blaydes Haworth, J. D. Sollitt, 


Prof. Stevelly, J. Welsh. 
. Hartnup, H. G. Puckle, Prof. 
" Stevelly, J. Tyndall, J. Welsh. 
Rey. Dr. Forbes, Prof. D. Gray, Prof, 
Tyndall. 
..|C. Brooke, Rev. T. A. Southwood, 
Prof. Stevelly, Rev. J. C. Turnbull. 
Prof. Curtis, Prof. Hennessy, P. A. 
Ninnis, W. J. Macquorn Rankine, 
Prof. Stevelly 

Rey. §. Earnshaw, J. P. Hennessy, 
Prof. Stevelly, H. J. 8. Smith, Prof. 
Tyndall, 


PRESIDENTS AND SECKETARIES OF THE SECTIONS. 


Date and Place. 


1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


1871. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 
1876. 


1832. 
Ay 


Manchester . 


Cambridge... 


Neweastle... 


Birmingham 
Nottingham 
Norwich . 


Exeter ... 


Liverpool... 


Edinburgh . 


Brighton ... 
Bradford ... 
Belfast 


Bristol ..... 


Glasgow 


Aberdeen ... 


XXX] 


Presidents. 


E.RB.S. 
Rey. B, Price, M.A., F.R.S....... 


G. B. Airy, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S8. 
Prof. W. J. Macquorn Rankine, 
C.E., F.RS. 
Cayley, M.A. F.RS., 
E.R.AS. 
W. Spottiswoode, M.A., F.R.S., 
FE.R.AS. 
Prof. Wheatstone, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Prof. Sir W. Thomson, D.C.L., 
E.R.S 


..|Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F-R.S... 
..|Prof. J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., 
F 


-R.S. 
J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., LL.D., 
E.B.S. 


Prof. P. G. Tait, F.RS.E. ...... 


W. De La Rue, D.C.L., F.R.S... 
Prof. H. J. 8. Smith, F.R.S...... 


Rev. Prof. J. H. Jellett, M.A., 
M.R.I.A. 


Prof. Balfour Stewart, M.A., 


LL.D., F.R.8. 
Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.RB.S. 


The Earl of Rosse, M.A., K.P., 


Secretaries. 


iJ. P. Hennessy, Prof. Maxwell, H.J.S. 
Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

Rey. G. C. Bell, Rev. T. Rennison, 
Prof. Stevelly. 

Prof. R. B. Clifton, Prof. H. J. 8S. 
Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

Prof. R. B. Clifton, Prof. H. J. 8. 
Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

Rey.N. Ferrers, Prof. Fuller, F. Jenkin, 
Prof. Steveliy, Rev. C. T. Whitley. 

Prof. Fuller, F. Jenkin, Rev. G. 
Buckle, Prof. Stevelly. 

Rey. T. N. Hutchinson, F. Jenkin, G. 
8. Mathews, Prof. H. J. 8. Smith, 
J. M. Wilson. 

Fleeming Jenkin, Prof. H. J. 8. Smith, 
Rey. 8. N. Swann. 

Rev. G. Buckle, Prof. G. C. Foster, 
Prof. Fuller, Prof. Swan. 

Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. R. Harley, 
R. B. Hayward. 

Prof. G. C. Foster, R. B. Hayward, 
W. K. Clifford. 

Prof. W. G. Adams, W. K. Clifford, 
Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. W. Allen 
Whitworth. 

Prof. W. G. Adams, J. T. Bottomley, 
Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. J. D. 
Everett, Rev. R. Harley. 

Prot. W. K. Clifford, J. W. L. Glaisher, 
Prof. A.S. Herschel, G. F. Rodwell. 

Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. Forbes, J. 
W. L. Glaisher, Prof. A.S.Herschel. 

J. W. L. Glaisher, Prof. Herschel, 
Randal Nixon, J. Perry, G. F. Rod- 
well. 

Prof.W. F. Barrett, J.W. L. Glaisher, 
C. T. Hudson, G. F. Rodwell. 

Prof, W. F. Barrett, J. T. Bottomley, 
Prof. G. Forbes, J. W. L. Glaisher, 


| TT. Muir. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, II1.—CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY. 


Oxford 


833. Cambridge.. 


1834, 


1835. 
1836. 


1837. 
1838. 


Edinburgh... 


Dublin 
Bristol 


Liverpool... 


Newcastle... 


John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S....... 
John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S....... 


nee teeter een nese eer eneeeeee 


James F’. W. Johnston. 
Prof. Miller. 
Mr. Johnston, Dr. Christison. 


SECTION B,—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.S. ...... 
Rev. Prof. Cumming............... 


Michael Faraday, F.R.S. ......... 
Rey. William Whewell, F.R.S.... 


...[Dr. Apjohn, Prof. Johnston. 


Dr. Apjohn, Dr. C. Henry, W. Hera- 
path. 

Prof. Johnston, Prof. Miller, Dr. 
Reynolds. 


Prof. Miller, R. L. Pattinson, Thomas 
Richardson. 


XXXli 


Date and Place. 


1839. 
1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


Birmingham 
Glasgow ... 


Plymouth... 


Manchester, 
Cork 
York 
Cambridge... 


1846.Southampton 


1347. 


. Oxford 


. Bath 
. Birmingham 


. Dundee 


Oxford 


. Swansea ... 
. Birmingham 
. Edinburgh 
. Ipswich 


. Belfast 


. Liverpool... 
. Glasgow ... 
. Cheltenham 


. Aberdeen ... 


. Manchester . 
2. Cambridge . 


. Newcastle... 


. Nottingham 
..|Prof. T. Anderson, M.D., F.R.8.E. 


. Norwich ... 


. Liverpool... 
71. Edinburgh | 
. Brighton ... 
. Bradford ... 
. Belfast...... 


76. Glasgow ... 


[W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 
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Presidents. 


Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S. 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, F. R. ce 


Dr. Daubeny, F-.R.S. ........-.00-+- 


John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S....... 
Prof. Apjohn, M.R.LA. 
Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S8. 
Rey. Prof. Cumming 


Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Rev.W.V.Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S. 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S. ......... 
John Percy, M.D., F.R.S.......... 


|Dr. Christison, V.P.R.S.B. ...... 
..|Prof. Thomas Graham, F.R.S.... 


Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. . 


Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, M.A., 
E.R.S. 

Prof. W. A. Miller, M.D., F.RB.S. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., FRS.. 

Prof. B. C. Brodie, ERA. 


M.D., E.BS., 


Prof. Apjohn, 
M.R.LA. 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., 


D.C.L. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S.. 


Prof. B. C. Brodie, F.R.8. 


Prof. W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 


Dr. Alex. W. Williamson, ¥.R.S. 


W. Odling, M.B., F.R.S., F.C.S8. 
Prof. W. A. Miller, M.D.,V.P.R.S. 


H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. ... 


Prof.E. Frankland, F.R.S., F.C.8. 
Dr, H. Debus, F.R.S., F.C.S. 


Prof. H. E. Roscoe, B.A., F.R.S., 
E.CS. 
Prof. T. Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. 


Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S....... 
Prof. W. J. Russell, F.R.S....... 


Prof. A. Crum-Brown, M.D., 
E.R.S.E., F.C.S. 

A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., 
E.R.S., F.C.S. 


Secretaries. 


...Golding Bird, M.D., Dr. J. B. Melson. 


..|\Dr. R. D. Thomson, Dr. T. Clark, 
Dr. L. Playfair. 

J. Prideaux, Robert Hunt, W. M., 
Tweedy. 

Dr. L, Playfair, R. Hunt, J. Graham. 

R. Hunt, Dr. Sweeny. 


../Dr. R. Playfair, E. Solly,T. H. Barker. 


R. Hunt, J. P. Joule, Prof. Miller, 
Ei. Solly. 

Dr. Miller, R. Hunt, W. Randall. 

B. C. Brodie, R. Hunt, Prof. Soliy. 

T. H. Henry, R. Hunt, T. Williams. 

R. Hunt, G. Shaw. 

Dr. Anderson, R. Hunt, Dr. Wilson. 

T. J. Pearsall, W. 8S. Ward. 

Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Hodges, Prof. 
Ronalds. 

Hf. S. Blundell, Prof. R. Hunt, T. J. 
Pearsall. 

Dr. Edwards, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. Price. 

Prof. Frankland, Dr. H. E. Roscoe. 

J. Horsley, P. J. Worsley, Prof. 
Voelcker. 

Dr. Davy, Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Sul- 
livan. 

Dr. Gladstone, W. Odling, R. Rey- 
nolds: 

J. 8. Brazier, Dr. Gladstone, G. D. 
Liveing, Dr. Odling. 

A. Vernon Harcourt, G. D. Liveing, 
A. B. Northcote. 

A. Vernon Harcourt, G. D. Liveing. 

H. W. Elphinstone, W. Odling, Prof. 
Roscoe. 

Prof. Liveing, H. L. Pattinson, J. C. 
Stevenson. 

A.V. Harcourt, Prof. Liveing, R. Biggs. 

A. V. Harcourt, H. Adkins, Prof. 


Wanklyn, A. Winkler Wills. 

J. H. Atherton, Prof. Liveing, W. J. 
Russell, J. White. 

A. Crum Brown, Prof. G. D. Liveing, 
W. J. Russell. 

Dr. A. Crum Brown, Dr. W. J. Rus- 
sell, F. Sutton. 


...|Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D., Dr. W. 


J. Russell, Dr. Atkinson. 

Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D., A. E. 
Fletcher, Dr. W. J. Russell. 

J. T. Buchanan, W. N. Hartley, T. E. 
Thorpe. 

Dr. Mills, W. Chandler Roberts, Dr. 
W. J. Russell, Dr. T. Wood. 

Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Mills, W. Chand- 
ler Roberts, Dr. Thorpe. 

Dr. T. Cranstoun Charles, W. Chand- 
ler Roberts, Prof. Thorpe. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong, W. Chandler 
Roberts, W. A. Tilden. 

W. Dittmar, W. Chandler Roberts, 
J. M. Thomson, W. A. Tilden. 


1833. Cambridge . 
1834, Edinburgh . 


1835. 
1836. 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Dublin 
Bristol 


Newcastle... 
Birmingham 


Glasgow ... 


1841, 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


Plymouth .. 

Manchester 

Cambridge . 
1846. Southampton 


_ 1847, Oxford 
; 1848. Swansea 
q 1849. Birmingham 


: 1850. Edinburgh * 


: 
> 


, 


£ 
o 


| 


1852. Belfast 
1858. Hull 


seen eneee 


'G. B. Greenou 
‘Prof. Jameson 


ete eees 


ch, F.RS. . 


eens 


; PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS, XXX1il 
Date and Place. Presidents. | Secretaries. 
GEOLOGICAL (ann, untiz 1851, GEOGRAPHICAL) SCIENCE, 
COMMITTEH OF SCIENCES, III.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
1832. Oxford ....../R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. .......4. John Taylor. 


W. Lonsdale, John Phillips. , 
Prof. Phillips, T. Jameson Torrie, 
Rey. J. Yates. 


SECTION C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY, 


graphy. R. 1. Murehison,F.R.8. 
graphy. G.B.Greenough,F.R.S. 
iC. Lyell, F.R.S., V.P.G.S.— Geo- 
graphy. Lord Prudhope. 

‘Rev. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S.—Geo- 


Charles Lyell, F.R.S.— Geogra- 
phy. G. B, Greenough, F.R.S. 


H. T. De la Beche, F.R.S.......... 

R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. ........ 

Richard HE. Griffith, F.R.S., 
M.R.L.A. 

Henry Warburton, M.P., Pres. 
Geol. Soe. 

Rey. Prof. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. 


Leonard Horner, F.R.S.— Geogra- 
phy. G. B. Greenough, F.R.S. 


Very Rey. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S. 


... Sir H. T. De la Beche, C.B., 
F.R.S 


‘Sir Charles Lyell, F-R.S., F.G.8. 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, F.R.8. 


graphy. G.B.Greenough,F.R:S.| 


Torrie. 


Liverpool... Rev.Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S.— Geo- Captain Portlock, R. Hunter.—Geo- 


graphy. Captain H.M. Denham,R.N. 

\W. C. Trevelyan, Capt. Portlock.— 

Geography. Capt. Washington. 

'George Lloyd, M.D., H. EH. Strickland, 

Charles Darwin. 

'W. J. Hamilton, D. Milne, Hugh 
Murray, H. E. Strickland, John 
Scoular, M.D. 

W.J. Hamilton, Edward Moore,M.D., 
R. Hutton. 


JE. W. Binney, R. Hutton, Dr. R. 


Lloyd, H. BH. Strickland. 

(Francis M. Jennings, H. E. Strick- 
land. 

\Prof. Ansted, E, H. Bunbury. 


Rey. J. C. Cumming, A. C. Ramsay 
Rey. W. Thorp. 

Robert A. Austen, J. H. Norten, M.D., 
Prof. Oldham.— Geography. Dr. C. 
T. Beke. 

Prof. Ansted, Prof. Oldham, A. C. 
Ramsay, J. Ruskin. 

Starling Benson, Prof. Oldham, Prof. 
Ramsay. 

J. Beete Jukes, Prof. Oldham, Prof. 
A. C. Ramsay. 

A. Keith Johnston, Hugh Miller, Prof. 
Nicol. 


SECTION ¢ (continued).—GEOLOGY. 


1851. Ipswich .../ William Hopkins, M.A., F.RB.S... 
Lieut.-Col. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 


Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S. .......0.6+- 
1854, Liverpool . ./Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. ....John Cunningham, Prof. Harkness, 


C. J. F. Bunbury, G. W. Ormerod, 

| Searles Wood. 

James Bryce, James MacAdam, Prof. 
M‘Coy, Prof. Nicol. 

Prof. Harkness, William Lawton. 


G. W. Ormerod, J. W. Woodall. 


i 
7: * At a Meeting of the General Committee held in 1850, it was resolyed “That the 
subject of Geography be separated from Geology and combined with Ethnology, to consti- 

tute a separate Section, under the title of the * Geographical and Ethnological Section,” 


for Presidents and Seeretaries of which see page xxxvii. 
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1832. Oxford 


. Hxeter 


. Belfast 


. Glasgow ... 
. Cheltenham 


sence 


. Manchester 


2, Cambridge 
. Newcastle . 
Su otter Obe 
5, Birmingham 
. Nottingham 
. Dundee 


. Norwich . 


. Liverpool... 
. Edinburgh... 
. Brighton ... 
. Bradford .. 


. Glasgow ... 


Presidents. 


Sir R. E, Murchison, F.RS. . 
Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. .... 
The Lord Talbot de Malahide . 


William Hopkins, M.A., LL.D., 
E.R.8. 


Bs eo ee Lyell, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Bee Biot Sedgwick, LL.D., 
E.RBS., S. 

Sir R. aa “Murchison, 
LL.D., F.RB.S., &e. 

J. Beete Jukes, M.A., ERS eee 

..|Prof. Warington 


W. Smyth, 
E.RS., F.G.S8. 
Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., F.B.S., 
F.G:8. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart.,K.C.B. 
Prof.A.C, Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


D.C.L., 


..|R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., 
E.G.S 

Prof. R. ‘Harknéss, E.R.S., F.G.S. 

Sir Philip de M. Grey Egerton, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

Prof. A: Geikie, E.R.S., F.G.S8.. 

R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. 

.|Prof. J. Phillips, D.C.L., F.RB.S., 
F.G.8 

Prof. Hull, M.A., F.R.S., 

Dr. Thomas Wright, F.R.8.E., 

G 


F.G.S. 
Prof. John Young, M.D. ......... 


E.G.S8. 


Secretaries. 


—————— 


..|James Bryce, Prof. Harkness, Prof. 


Nicol. 

..|Rey. P. B. Brodie, Rev. R. Hepworth, 
Edward Hull, J. Scougall, T. Wright. 

..|Prof. Harkness, Gilbert Sanders, Ro- 
bert H. Scott. 

Prof. Nicol, H. ©. Sorby, E. W. 
Shaw. 
,/Prof. Harkness, 
C. Sorby. 
Prof. Harkness, Edward Hull, Capt. 
Woodall. 

Prof. Harkness, Edward Hull, T. Ru- 
pert Jones, G. W. Ormerod. 

Lucas oat Prof. T. Rupert Jones, 
H.C.8 

E. F. Boyd, Fob Daglish, H. C. Sor- 
by, Thomas Sopwith. 

W. B. Dawkins, J. Johnston, H. C. 
Sorby, W. Pengelly. 

Rey. P. B. Brodie, J. Jones, Rev. E. 
Myers, H. C. Sorby, W. Pengelly. 
R. Etheridge, W. Pengelly, T. Wil- 

son, G. H. Wright. 
Edwar d Hull, W. Pengelly, Henry 
Woodward. 

Rey. O. Fisher, Rev. J. Gunn, W. 
Pengelly, Rev. H. H. Winwood. 
W. Pengelly, W. Boyd Dawkins, Rev. 

H. H. Winwood. 
W. Pengelly, Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
W. Boyd Dawkins, G. H. Morton. 
.|R. Etheridge, J. Geikie, J. McKenny 
Hughes, L. C. Miall. 
L. C. Miall, George Scott, William 
Topley, Henry Woodward. 

C. Miall, R. H. Tiddeman, W. 
Topley. 
F. Drew, L. C. Miall, R. G. Symes, 
R. H. Tiddeman. 
L. C. Miall, E. B. Tawney, W. Topley. 


Rey. J. Longmuir, FH. 


I. 


J. Armstrong, F. W. Rudler, W, 


Topley. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, IV.—-ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Rey. P. B. Duncan, F.G.S. 


1833. Cambridge */Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, ELS... 


..(Rev. Prof. J. 8. Henslow. 
.|C. C. Babington, D. Don. 


1834. Edinburgh |Prof. Graham W. Yarrell, Prof. Burnett. 


eer rrr 


* At this Meeting Physiology and Anatomy were made a separate Committee, for : 
Presidents and Secretaries of which see p. xxxvi. 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS. XXXV 
Date and Place: Presidents. Secretaries. 
SECTION D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
1835. Dublin «..... Die Alltiianis: (iiectscdsidesdeccdeves J. Curtis, Dr. Litton. ; 
1836. Bristol ...... Rey. Prof. Henslow ............065 J. Curtis, Prof. Don, Dr. Riley, 8. 
Rootsey. 
1837. Liverpool ...|W. S. MacLeay ..csissssc.ssesceseee C. C. Babington, Rey. L. Jenyns, W. 
Swainson. 
1838. Newcastle.../Sir W. Jardine, Bart:........ we... /J.E. Gray, Prof. Jones, R. Owen, Dr. 
Richardson. 
1839. Brimingham|Prof. Owen, F.R.S. .......0....05. HB. Forbes, W. Ick, R. Patterson. 
1840. Glasgow ...|Sir W. J. Hooker, LL.D .....:.... Prof. W. Couper; H. Forbes, R. Pat- 
terson. 
1841. Plymouth...|John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S.../J. Couch, Dr. Lankester, R. Patterson. 
1842. Manchester |Hon. and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dr. Lankester, R. Patterson, J. A. 
LL.D., F.1.8. Turner. 
1848. Cork .......:. William Thompson, F.L.S. ...,..|G. J. Allman, Dr. Lankester, R. Pat- 
terson. 
1844. York......... Very Rey. The Dean of Manches-|Prof. Allman, H. Goodsir, Dr. King, 
ter. Dr. Lankester. 
1845: Cambridge |Rey. Prof. Henslow, F.L.S. ....../Dr. Lankester, T. V. Wollaston. 
1846. Southampton|Sir J. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. |Dr. Lankester, T. V. Wollaston, H. 
Wooldridge. 
1847. Oxford....... H. E. Strickland, M.A., F.R.S..../Dr. Lankester, Dr. Melville, T. VY. 
Wollaston. 


SECTION D (continued).—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, INCLUDING PHYSIOLOGY. 


[For the Presidents and Secretaries of the Anatomical and Physiological Subsections 
and the temporary Section E of Anatomy and Medicine, see p. xxxvii.] 


1848. Swansea ;../L. W. Dillwyn, F\R.S. ............ Dr. R. Wilbraham Falconer, A. Hen- 
frey, Dr. Lankester. 
1849. Birmingham) William Spence, F-.R.S............. Dr. Lankester, Dr. Russell. 


Prof. J. H. Bennett, M.D., Dr. Lan- 
kester, Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 
Prof. Allman, F. W. Johnston, Dr. E. 


1850. Edinburgh. .|Prof. Goodsir, F.R.S. L. & E. ... 


1851. Ipswich......{Rev. Prof. Henslow, M.A., F.R.S. 


Lankester. 
1852: Belfast ..:... Wisc QBalboy” scessttistsrs cosetbareetdse Dr. Dickie, George C. Hyndman, Dr. 
’ t Edwin Lankester. 
1853. Hull ......... C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S..../Robert Harrison, Dr. E. Lankester. 


1854. Liverpool ... 


Prof. Balfour, M.D., F.R.S....... 


Isaac Byerley, Dr. I. Lankester. 
William Keddie, Dr. Lankester. 


1855. Glasgow .../Rev. Dr. Fleeming, F.R.8.E. ... 
1856. Cheltenham ./Thomas Bell, F.R.S., Pres.L.8..../Dr. J. Abercrombie, Prof. Buckman, 


Dr. Lankester. 


1857. Dublin ...... Prof. W.H. Harvey, M.D., F.R.8./Prof. J. R. Kinahan, Dr. E. Lankester, 
Robert Patterson, Dr. W. E. Steele. 
1858. Leeds......:.: C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S.....Henry Denny, Dr. Heaton, Dr. E 
Lankester, Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 
1859. Aberdeen .../Sir W. Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E../Prof. Dickie, M.D., Dr. E. Lankester, 
Dr. Ogilvy. 
1860. Oxford ...... Rey. Prof. Henslow, F.L.S. ...... W. 8. Church, Dr. E. Lankester, P. 
| L. Selater, Dr. B. Perceval Wright. 
1861. Manchester..' Prof. C. C. Babington, F.R.S. ...|Dr. T. Aleock, Dr. E. Lankester, Dr. 
P. L. Sclater, Dr. BE. P. Wright. 
1862. Cambridge.../Prof. Huxley, FR.S. 0... Alfred Newton, Dr. E. P. Wright. 
1863. Newcastle ...|Prof. Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. ....../Dr. E. Charlton, A. Newton, Rev. H. 
B. Tristram, Dr. E. P. Wright. 
1864. Bath ......... Dr. John HE. Gray, F.R.S. ...... H. B. Brady, C. EB. Broom, H. T. 


Stainton, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

..|Dr. J. Anthony, Rev. C. Clarke, Rev, 

) H. B, Tristram, Dr. E. P. Wright. 
c2 
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1865. Birmingham /T. Thomson, M.D., F.R.S, . 
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Date and Place. | Presidents. Secretaries. 


SECTION D (continued).—BIOLOGY *. 


1866, Nottingham .|Prof. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S.— Dr. J. Beddard, W. Felkin, Rev. H. 


1867. Dundee 


1868. Norwich 
1869. Exeter 


1870. Liverpool ... 


1872. Brighton ... 


1873. Bradford ... 
1874. Belfast ...... 
1875. Bristol...... 


1876. Glasgow .. 


Physiological Dep. Prof. Hum- 
phry, M.D., F.R.S.—Anthropo- 
logical Dep, Alfred R. Wallace,| 
F.R.G:S. 

Prof. Sharpey, M.D., Sec. R.S.—, 
Dep. of Zool. and Bot. George 
Busk, M.D., F.R.S. 

...,Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S.— 

Dep. of Physiology. W. H. 
Flower, F.R.S8. 


George Busk, F.R.S., F.L.S.— 
Dep. of Bot. and Zool. C. Spence 
Bate, F.R.8.—Dep. of Ethno. 
EH. B. Tylor. 

Prof. G. Rolleston, M.A., M.D., 
¥.R.S., F.L.8.—Dep. Anat. and 
Physiol. Prof. M. Foster, M.D., 
F.L.S.—Dep. of Ethno. J. 
Evans, F.R.S. 


1871, Edinburgh |Prof.Allen Thomson,M.D.F.R.S. 


—Dep. of Bot. and Zool. Prof. 
Wyville Thomson, F.R.S.— 
Dep. of Anthropol. Prof. W.| 
Turner, M.D. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
—Dep. of Anat. and Physiol. 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S. 
—Dep of Anthropol. Col. A. 
Lane Fox, F.G.S. 

Prof. Allman, F.R.S.—Dep. of | 
Anat. and Physiol. Prof. Ru-| 
therford, M.D.—Dep. of An-| 
thropol. Dy. Beddoe, F.R.S. | 

Prof. Redfern, M.D.—Dep. of | 
Zool. and Bot. Dy. Hooker, 
C.B., Pres. R.S..—Dep. of An- 
thropol. Sir W. R.Wilde,M.D. 

P.L.Sclater, .R.S.—Dep. of Anat. 

and Physiol. Prof.Cleland,M.D., 
F.R.S.—Dep. of Anthropol. Prof. 
Rolieston, M.D., F.R.S. 
|A. Russel Wallace, F.R.G.S., 
F.L.S.—Dep. of Zool. and Bot 
Prof. A. Newton, M.A., F.R.S. 
—Dep. of Anat. and Physiol. 
Dr.J.G. McKendrick,F.R.8.E.) 


B. Tristram, W. Turner, E. B. 
Tylor, Dr. E. P. Wright. 


C. Spence Bate, Dr. 8. Cobbold, Dr. 
M. Foster, H. T. Stainton, Rey. H. 
B. Tristram, Prof. W. Turner. 

Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, G. W. Firth, Dr. 
M. Foster, Prof. Lawson, H. T. 
Stainton, Rey. Dr. H. B. Tristram, 
Dr. E. P. Wright. 

Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, Prof. M. Foster, 
M.D., E. Ray Lankester, Professor 
Lawson, H. 1’. Stainton, Rey. H. B. 
Tristram. 

Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, Sebastian Evans, 
Prof. Lawson, Thos. J. Moore, H, 
T. Stainton, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
C. Staniland Wake, E. Ray Lan- 
kester. 

Dr. T. R. Fraser, Dr. Arthur Gamgee, 
E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Lawson, 
H. T. Stainton, C. Staniland Wake, 
Dr. W. Rutherford, Dr. Kelburne 
King. 

Prof. Thiselton-Dyer, H. T. Stainton, 
Prof. Lawson, I’. W. Rudler, J. H. 
Lamprey, Dr. Gamgee, H. Ray Lan- 
kester, Dr. Pye-Sinith. 


Prof. Thiselton-Dyer, Prof. Lawson, 
R. M‘Lachlan, Dr. Pye-Smith, E. 
Ray Lankester, F. W. Rudler, J. 
H. Lamprey. 

W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, R. O. Cunning- 
ham, Dr. J. J. Charles, Dr. P. H. 
Pye-Smith, J. J. Murphy, F. W. 
Rudler. : 

E. R. Alston, Dr. MceKendrick, Prof. 
W. R. MNab, Dr. Martyn, F. W. 
Rudler, Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, Dr. 
W. Spencer. 

HK. R. Alston, Hyde Clarke, Dr. Knox, 
Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, Dr. Muirhead, 
Prof. Morrison Watson. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 
COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, V.—ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dr. Bond, Mr, Paget. 
Dr. Roget, Dr. William Thomson. 


* At a Meeting of the General Committee in 1865, it was resolved:—*That the 
title of Section D be changed to Biology ;” and “That for the word ‘Subsection, in the 
rules for conducting the business of the Sections, the word ‘ Department’ be substituted. 


- 1846.Southampton|Dr. Pritchard 


1851. Ipswich .../Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., Pres. 
R.GS8 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS, 


Date and Place. | Presidents. 


ei a a a 


XXXVli 


Secretaries. 


SECTION E. (UNTIL 1847.)—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 


1835. Dublin ...... 1D Yad Berkel cts lial a eee 
- 1836. Bristol ...... Dr. Roget, F.R.S. ........scessseeee 
1837. Liverpool ...|Prof. W. Clark, M.D. ............ 
1838. Newcastle ...'T. E. Headlam, M.D. ............ 


1839. Birmingham|John Yelloly, M.D., F.R.S. ...... 
1840. Glasgow .../James Watson, M.D................ 
1841. Plymouth .../P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec.R.S, 


1842. Manchester ..Edward Holme, M.D., F.L.S. ... 


..|Dr. J. Butter, J. Fuge, Dr. 


Dr. Harrison, Dr. Hart. 

Dr. Symonds. 

Dr. J. Carson, jun., James Long, Dr. 
J. BR. W. Vose. 

T. M. Greenhow, Dr. J. R. W. Vose, 

Dr. G. O. Rees, F. Ryland. 

|Dr. J. Brown, Prof.Couper, Prof. Reid. 

R. 8. 
Sargent. 

Dr. Chaytor, Dr. R. 8. Sargent. 


1843. Cork ......... ‘Sir James Pitcairn, M.D.......... Dr. John Popham, Dr. R. 8. Sargent. 
1844. York.........|\J. C. Pritchard, M.D. ............ I. Erichsen, Dr. R. 8. Sargent. 
SECTION E.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
1845, Cambridge .|Prof. J. Haviland, M.D. ......... Dr. R. 8. Sargent, Dr. Webster. 
1846. Southampton Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S.......... C. P. Keele, Dr. Laycock, Dr. Sargent. 
1847. Oxford* ...|Prof. Ogle, M.D., F.R.S........... Dr. Thomas K. Chambers, W.. P. 
| Ormerod. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBSECTIONS 


1850. Edinburgh Prof. Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

1855. Glasgow ...|/Prof. Allen Thomson, F.R.8. ... 
1857. Dublin .....: 'Prof. R. Harrison, M.D. ......... 
1858. Leeds ...... ‘Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart.,F.R.S. 


1859. Aberdeen .../ Prof. Sharpey, M.D., Sec.R.8. ... 
1860. Oxford |Prof. G. Rolleston, M.D., F.L.S. 
1861. Manchester. Dr. John Davy, F.R.S.L. & E.... 
1862. Cambridge ..C. E. Paget, M.D. .............0664. 
1863. Newcastle... Prof. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. ... 
1864. Bath........ |Dr. Edward Smith, LL.D., F.R.S. 
1865. Birminghmt. Prof. Acland, M.D., LL.D., F.RB.S. 
{ 


OF SECTION D. 


Prof. J. H. Corbett, Dr. J. Struthers. 

Dr. R. D. Lyons, Prof. Redfern. 

C. G. Wheelhouse. 

Prof. Bennett, Prof. Redfern. 

Dr. R. M‘Donnell, Dr. Edward Smith, 

Dr. W. Roberts, Dr. Edward Smith. 

G. F. Helm, Dr. Edward Smith. 

Dr. D. Embleton, Dr. W. Turner. 

J. 8. Bartrum, Dr. W. Turner. 

Dr. A. Fleming, Dr. P. Heslop, Oliver 
Pembleton, Dr. W. Turner. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


[For Presidents and Secretaries for Geography previous to 1851, see Section C, p. xxxiii.] 


ELHNOLOGICAL SUBSECTIONS 


1847. Oxford...... Prof. H. H. Wilson, M.A. 
1848. Swansea 
1849. Birmingham 
1850, Edinburgh.. 


eeeeee 


Vice-Admiral Sir A, Malcolm .. 


SECLION E.—GEOGRAPHY AN 


OF SECTION D, 


Dr. King. 

Prof. Buckley. 

G. Grant Francis. 
Dr. R. G. Latham. 


.(Daniel Wilson. 


D ETHNOLOGY. 


R. Cull, Rev. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. 
Norton Shaw. 


1852. Belfast 


sewees 


Col. Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., 
E.R.S. 


R. Cull, R. MacAdam, Dr, Norton 
Shaw. Bs 


* By direction of the General Committee at Oxford, Sections D and E were incorporated 
under the name of “ Section D—Zoology and Botany, including Physiology” (see p. xxxv). 
ho Section being then vacant was assigned in 1851 to Geography. 


+ Vide note on page xxxvi. 


XXvlli REPORT—1876. 
Date and Place. Presidents. Secretaries. 
UsiRe 18 hill lp spsaares R. G, Latham, M.D., F.R.8. ...|R. oo Rey. H. W. Kemp, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw. 
1854, Liverpool.../Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L.,/Richard Cull, Rev. H. Higgins, Dr, 
FE.R.S. Ihne, Dr. Norton Shaw. 
1855. Glasgow ...\Sir J. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. |Dr. We G. Blackie, R. Cull, Dr. Nor- 
‘ ton Shaw. 
1856. Cheltenham |Col. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B./R. Cull, F. D. Hartland, W. H. Rum- 
; sey, Dr. Norton Shaw. 
1857. Dublin ...... Rey. Dr. J. Henthawn Todd, Pres./R. Cull, 8. Ferguson, Dr. R. R. Mad- 
R.T.A. den, Dr. Norton Shaw. 
1858. Leeds ...... Sir R. I. Murchison, G.C.S8t.S.,/R.Cull, Francis Galton, P.O’ Callaghan, 
FE.R.S. Dr. Norton Shaw, Thomas Wright. 
1859. Aberdeen .,./Rear-Admiral Sir James Clerk|Richard Cull, Professor Geddes, Dr. 
. Ross, D.C.L., F.R.S. Norton Shaw. 
1860. Oxford ...... Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L.,|\Capt. Burrows, Dr. J. Hunt, Dr. C. 
E.R.S. Lempriere, Dr. Norton Shaw. 
1861. Manchester .|John Crawfurd, F.R.S............. Dr. J. Hunt, J. Kingsley, Dr. Norton 
Shaw, W. Spottiswoode. 
1862. Cambridge ./Francis Galton, F.R.S. ............ J. W. Clarke, Rev. J. Glover, Dr. 
E Hunt, Dr. Norton Shaw, T. Wright. 
1863. Newcastle...|Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B.,'C. Carter Blake, Hume Greenfield, 
E.R.S. C. R. Markham, R. 8. Watson. 
1864. Bath......... Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B.,/H. W. Bates, C. R. Markham, Capt. 
F.R.S. R. M. Murchison, T. Wright. 
1865. Birmingham|Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson,/H. W. Bates, S. Evans, G. Jabet, C. 
M.P., K.C.B., F.R.S. R. Markham, Thomas Wright. 
1866. Nottingham |Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.,,H. W. Bates, Rey. E. T. Cusins, R. 
' LL.D. H. Major, Clements R. Markham, 
| D. W. Nash, T. Wright. 
1867. Dundee...... Sir Samuel] Baker, F.R.G.S. .......H. W. Bates, Cyril Graham, C. R. 
Markham, 8. J. Mackie, R. Sturrock. 
1868. Norwich ... Capt.G.H. Richards, R.N., F.R.S.|T. Baines, H. W. Bates, C. R. Mark- 
: ham, T. Wright, 
SECTION E (continwed).—GEOGRAPHY. 
1869. Exeter ...... Sir Bartle Frere, K.C.B., LL.D.,,H. W. Bates, Clements R. Markham, 
F.R.GS. J. H. Thomas. 
1870. Liverpool ...\Sir R. I. Murchison, Bt., K.C.B.,|H. W. Bates, David Buxton, Albert 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.8.| J. Mott, Clements R. Markham. 
1871. Edinburgh. |Colonel Yule, C.B., F.R.G.S. ...|\Clements R. Markham, A. Buchan, 
| J. H. Thomas, A. Keith Johnston. 
1872. Brighton .../Francis Galton, F.R.S. ............ H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johnston, Rev. 
J. Newton, J. H. Thomas. 
18738. Bradford ...\Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B....|H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johnston, Cle- 
ments R. Markham. 
1874. Belfast ....... Major Wilson, R.E., F.R.S.,/E. G. Ravenstein, E. C. Rye, J. H. 
F.R.G.S. Thomas. 
1875, Bristol ......|Lieut.-General Strachey, R.H.,{H. W. Bates, E. C. Rye, F. F. Tuckett. 
C.S.1., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.L.8., 
| E.GS. 
1876. Glasgow ...\Capt. Evans, C.B., F.B.S.......... H. W. Bates, EH. C. Rye, R. Oliphant 
: : Wood, 
STATISTICAL SCIENCE. 
COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, VI.—STATISLICS, 
1833. Cambridge .|Prof. Babbage, F.R.S. ............\J. EH. Drinkwater. 
1834, Edinburgh ./Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. ......... Dr. Cleland, C. Hope Maclean. 


ee = 


Date and Place. 


1845. 
1846. Southampton 


1847. 


1848. 
1849. 


1850. 


1851. 
1852. 


1853. 
1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


1862. 
1863. 


1864. 


. Liverpool... 


. Newcastle... 
. Birmingham | 


. Glasgow .. 
. Plymouth... 


. Manchester . 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS. 


Dublin 5... | 
. Bristol 


Cambridge . 


Oxford 


Swansea 
Birmingham 


Edinburgh .. 


Ipswich...... 
Belfast 


Hull 
Liverpool ... 


Glasgow ..... 


.|.Rt. Hon. Lord Sandon, M.P., 
E.R.S. 


_ {Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. ... 
../J. H. Vivian, M.P., F.R.S. ...... 


Presidents. 


XX¥1X 


Secretaries. 


SECTION F.—STATISTICS. 


‘Charles Babbage, F.R.S. ... 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., F. R. Ss. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Sandon 


Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. ....ssseeee 
Henry Hallam, F.RS. ............ 


Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. | 
G. W. Wood, M.P., F.LS. 


Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P. ...... 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Rt. Hon. The Earl Fitzwilliam... 

G. RB, Porter, HRS. c.ccscseccsoes 


Rt. Hon. Lord Lyttelton 


Very Rev. Dr. John Lee, 
V.P.R.S.E. 


Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 


His Grace the Archbishop of 


Dublin. 
James Heywood, M.P., F.R.S.... 
Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. 


‘Dr. Finch, 


....W. Greg, Prof. Longfield. 


Rev. J. E. Bromby, C. B. Fripp, 

James Heywood. 

W. R. Greg, W. Langton, Dr. W. C, 

Tayler. 

W. Cargill, J. Heywood, W. R. Wood. 

F. Clarke, R. W. Rawson, Dr. W. C. 
Tayler. 

iC. R. Baird, Prof. Ramsay, R. W. 
Rawson. 

..|Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rey. R. Luney, R 
W. Rawson. 

Rey. R. Luney, G. W. Ormerod, Dr. 
W. C. Tayler. 

Dr. D. Bullen, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 

J. Fletcher, J. "Heywood, Dr. Laycock. 

J. Fletcher, W. Cooke Tayler, LL.D. 

J. Fletcher, F. G. P. Neison, Dr. W. 
C. Tayler, Rey. T. L. Shapcott. 

Rey. W. H. Cox, J. J. Danson, F. G. 
P. Neison. 

J. Fletcher, Capt. R. Shortrede. 

Prof. Hancock, F. G. P. 

Neison. 


Prof. Hancock, J. Fletcher, Dr. J. 
Stark. 

J. Fletcher, Prof. Hancock. 

Prof. Hancock, Prof. Ingram, James 
MacAdam, Jun. 

Edward Cheshire, William Newmarch. 

'E. Cheshire, J. T. Danson, Dr. W. H. 


R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. ...... 


Duncan, W. Newmarch. 
‘J. A. Campbell, HE. Cheshire, W. New- 
| march, Prof. R. H. Walsh. 


SECTION F (continwed).—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 


Cheltenham 


tenes 


Manchester 


Cambridge. . 
Newcastle ... 


Bath os sise ves 


(Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. .. 


‘Edward Baines 
...Col. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. ......... 


His Grace the Archbishop of, 
Dublin, M.B.1.A. 


Peete e eet ene nen enees 


Nassau W. Senior, M.A. 


William Newmarch, F.R.S. ...... 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. ............ 
William Tite, M.P., F.R.S. .... 


Willen Farr, M.D., D.C.L., 
F.RB.S. 


1865. Birmingham Rt, Hon. Lord Stanley, LL.D., 
iP 


| 


.|Rey. C. H. Bromby,E. Cheshire, Dr. W. 


N. Hancock, W. Newmarch, W. M. 
Tartt. 

Prof. Cairns, Dr. H. D. Hutton, w. 
Newmarch. 

iT. B. Baines, Prof. Cairns, 8. Brown, 
Capt. Fishbourne, Dr. Fil Strang. 

Prof. Cairns, Edmund Macrory, A. M. 
Smith, Dr. John Strang. 

Edmund Macrory, W. * Newmarch, 
Rev. Prof. J. EB. T. Rogers. 

David Chadwick, Prof. R. C. Christie, 
EH. Macrory, Rey. Prof. J. E. T. 
Rogers. 

H.D. Macleod, Edmund Macrory. 

paltes Doubleday, Edmund Macrory, 
Frederick Purdy, James Potts. 

E. Macrory, E. T. Payne, F. Purdy. 


G. J. D. Goodman, G. J. Johnston, 
E. Macrory. 
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| 
Date and Place. Presidents. Sceretaries. 


1866. Nottingham |Prof. J. E. T. Rogers............... R. Birkin, Jun., Prof. Leone Levi, E. 
Macrory. 

1867. Dundee...... M. i, Grant wie SMe.” coves. s0: Prof. Leone Levi, E. Macrory, A. J. 
| Warden. 

1868. Norwich ....SSamuel Brown, Pres. Instit. Ac-/Rev. W. C. Davie, Prof. Leone Levi. 
| tuaries. 

1869. Exeter ...... (Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford H. North-/Edmund Macrory, Frederick Purdy, 
| cote, Bart., C.B., M.P. Charles T. D. Acland. 


1870. Liverpool...|Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. ..|Chas. R. Dudley Baxter, E. Macrory, 
J. Miles Moss. 


1871. Edinburgh |Rt. Hon. Lord Neaves............. J. G. Fitch, James Meikle. 

1872. Brighton .../Prof. Henry Fawcett, M.P. .......J. G@. Fitch, Barclay Phillips. 

1873. Bradford ....Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P.... J. G. Fitch, Swire Smith. 

1874. Belfast ...... (ord! O Wagram. Videcsstcexs.csecene: Prof. Donnell, Frank P. Fellows, 


Hans MacMordie. 
1875. Bristol ...... ‘James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S.,/F. P. Fellows, T. G. P. Hallett, E. 


Pres.8.8S. Macrory. 
1876. Glasgow ...'Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.1.,/A. M‘Neel Caird, T. G. P. Hallett, 
M.P, Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, Dr. W. 
Jack. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
SECTION G,—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
1836. Bristol ...... ‘Davies Gilbert, D.C.L., F.R.S..../T. G. Bunt, G. T. Clark, W. West. 


1837. Liverpool ...|Rey. Dr. Robinson .................. Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

1838. Newcastle . ‘Charles Babbage, F.R.S. .. .|R. Hawthorn, C. Vignoles, T. Webster. 

1839. Birmingham Prof. Willis, FR. 8., and Robert|W. Carpmael, William Hawkes, Tho- 

Stephenson. mas Webster. 

1840. Glasgow ...\Sir John Robinson...............42. J. Scott oe a J. Thomson, J. Tod, 
C. Vignoles. 

1841. Plymouth... John Taylor, F.R.S. ............... Henry Chatfield, Thomas Webster. 

1842. Manchester .'Rev. Prof. Willis, F.R.S. ........./J. F. Bateman, J. Scott Russell, J. 
Thomson, Charles Vignoles. 

1848. Cork ......... Prof. J. Macneill, M.R.1.A.......;James Thomson, Robert Mallet. 

1844. York ......... John Vaylor vB RSs asc. .cercsee ose Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

1845. Cambridge ..|George Rennie, F.R.S. ....|Rev. W. T. Kingsley. 

1846, Southampton|Rey. Prof. W illis, M. re “FR. 8. .|William Betts, jun., Charles Manby. 

1847. Oxford ...... Rey. Prof. Walker, M. J , B.R.S.|J. Glynn, R. A Le Mesurier. 

1848. Swansea .....|Rev. Prof. Walker, M.A., F.R.S./R. A. Le Mesurier, W. P. Struvé. 

1849. Birmingham )Robert Stephenson, M.P., F.R.S.|Charles Manby, Ww. P. Marshall. 

1850. Edinburgh ..|Rev. Dr. Robinson. ............... Dr. Lees, David Stephenson. 

1851. Ipswich...... William Cubitt, F-R.S............. John Head, Charles Manby. 

1852. Belfast ...... John Walker,C.E., LL.D., F.R.S.|\John F. Bateman, C. B. Hancock, 


Charles Manby, James Thomson. 


1853. Hull ...... .»..|William Fairbairn, C.E., F.R.S. ;famesOldsam, J.Thomson, W. Sykes 
War 

1854, Liverpool .../John Scott Russell, F.R.S. ....../John pacliee J. Oldham, J. Thom- 
son. 

1855. Glasgow ...|W. J. Macquorn Rankine, C.E.,'L. Hill, Jun., William Ramsay, J, 

: E.R.S. Thomson. 

1856. Cheltenham |George Rennie, F.R.S. ............ \C. Atherton, B. Jones, jun, H. M. 

Jeffery. 


1857. Dublin ...... The Right Hon. The Earl of|Prof. Downing, W.'T. Doyne, A. Tate, 


Rosse, F.R.S. James Thomson, Henry Wright. 
1858. Leeds......... William Fairbairn, F.R.S. ......\J. C. Dennis, J. Dixon, H. Wright. 
1859. Aberdeen ,,.)Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. .|R. Abernethy, P. Le Neve Foster, H. 


Wright. 
1860. Oxford ...... Prof. W. J. es Rankine, 'P. Le Neve Foster, Rey. F. Harrison , 
LL.D., F.R | Henry Wright. 


—_——— 2 


Date and Place. ) 


1861. Manchester . 


1862. Cambridge .. 
1863. Newcastle... 


1864. Bath 


1865. Birmingham 


1866. Nottingham 
1867. Dundee 
1868. Norwich 
1859. Exeter 


1871. Edinburgh 
1872. Brighton 


1874. Belfast...... 


1875. Bristol 
1876. Glasgow 


Date and Place. | 


1842. Manchester . 


nen eeenee 


1844. York 


teneeeees 


1845. Cambridge .. 
1846.Southampton 
1846. Southampton 


1847, Oxford 


..|@. P. Bidder, C.E., F.R.G.S. ... 


1870. Liverpool... 


.../E. J. Bramwell, C.H.........0000 
1873. Bradford ... 


...|C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. ......... 


LIST OF EVENING LE 


CTURES. xli 


Presidents. 


J. F. Bateman, C.E., F.B.S....... 


William Fairbairn, LL.D., F.B.S., 
Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. .! 


J. Hawkshaw, F\R.S. ...........- | 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
Thomas Hawksley, V.P.Inst. 

C.F, F.G.S. 
Prof. W. J. Macquorn Rankine,| 
LL.D., F.RB.S. 


C. W. Siemens, F.R.S. ............ 
Chas. B. Vignoles, C.H., F.R.S. . 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S....| 


W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. ... 


wee ea eeee 


Prof. James Thomson, LL.D.,| 
C.E., F.R.S.E. 
W. Froude, C.E., M.A., F.R.S.... 


Secretaries. 


P. Le Neve Foster, John Robinson, H. 
Wright. 

W. M. Fawcett, P. Le Neve Foster. 

P. Le Neve Foster, P. Westmacott, J. 
F. Spencer. 

P. Le Neve Foster, Robert Pitt. 

P. Le Neve Foster, Henry Lea, W. P. 
Marshall, Walter May. 

P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Iselin, M. 
A. Tarbottom. 

P. Le Neve Foster, John P. Smith, 
‘W. W. Urquhart. 

P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Iselin, C. 
Manby, W. Smith. 

P. Le Neve Foster, H. Bauerman. 

H. Bauerman, P. Le Neve Foster, T. 
King, J. N. Shoolbred. 

H. Bauerman, Alexander Leslie, J. P, 
Smith. 


...\H. M. Brunel, P. Le Neve Foster, 


J. G. Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 

Crawford Barlow, H. Bauerman, E. 
H. Carbutt, J. C. Hawkshaw, J. N. 
Shoolbred. 

A. T. Atchison, J. N. Shoolbred, John 
Smyth, jun. 

W. R. Browne, H. M. Brunel, J. G. 
Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 


W. Bottomley, jun., W. J. Millar, J. 
N. Shoolbred, J. P. Smith. 


List of Evening Lectures. 


| 
Lecturer. 
| 


Subject of Discourse. 


"Charles Vignoles, F.R.S........4. 


| 

(Stevie iesranell 0 asyen canis «. 
R. I. Murchison. ...........:....2- 
Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. ...... 
Prof. E. Forbes, F.R.S. ......... 


Drs Robinson eo.) .5. sisiscsteeont 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S. ............ 
Dr. Falconer, F.R.S8. 


G. B. Airy, F.R.S., Astron. Royal 
R. I. Murchison, F.R.S8......... 
Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. ......' 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S. ............ 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. ............ 


Rey. Prof. B. Powell, F.R.S. ... 
Prof. M. Faraday, F.R.S. 


wees 


Hugh E. Strickland, F.G.8. 


The Principles and Construction of 
Atmospheric Railways. 

The Thames Tunnel. 

The Geology of Russia. 

The Dinornis of New Zealand. 

The Distribution of Animal Life in 
the AXgean Sea. 

The Earl of Rosse’s Telescope. 

Geology of North America. 

The Gigantic Tortoise of the Siwalik 
Hills in India. 

Progress of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

Geology of Russia. 

Fossil Mammalia of the British Isles. 

Valley and Delta of the Mississippi. 

Properties of the Explosive substance 
discovered by Dr. Schonbein ; also 
some Researches of his own on the 
Decomposition of Water by Heat. 

Shooting-stars. 

Magnetic and Diamagnetic Pheno- 


mena. 
.| The Dodo (Didus ineptus). 


xhi 
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Date and Place. 


1848. Swansea 
1849. Birmingham 


1850. Edinburgh. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


. Aberdeen ... 


1860. Oxford 
1861 
1862 
1863 


- Manchester . 
. Cambridge . 


. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


1863 
1864 
1865 


. Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. 


. Bath 


. Birmingham 


1866 


.| John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. ...... 


. Nottingham! 


Lecturer. 


W. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 


Dr. Faraday, ELS AE eds, be 

Rey. Prof. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

Prof. J. H. Bennett, M.D., 
E.R.S.H. 

DrMantell, BIBS. cc,0csccseo06. 


Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. 


G. B. Airy, F.R.S., Astron. Royal 
Prof. G.G, Stokes, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Colonel Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 

Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., F.R.S., 
FE.G.S. 

Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 


Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S.... 
Col. E. Sabine, V.P.R.S. ....:.... 


Dr, W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. ... 
Lieut.-Col. H. Rawlinson 


Col. Sir H. Rawlinson 


WirthiiGroverwHekt Ss. cccsescesans 
Prof. W. Thomson, F.R.S. ...... 
Rey. Dr. Livingstone, D.C.L. ... 
Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.NS. ... 
Sir R.I. Murchison, D.C.L. ...... 
Rey. Dr. Robinson, F.R.S. ...... 


Rey. Prof. Walker, F.R.S. ......| 
Captain Sherard Osborn, R:N. .| 
Prof. W. A. Miller, M.A., F.R.S. 
G, B. Airy, F.R.8., Astron. Roy. . 
Prof. Tyndall, LL.D., F.RB.S. ... 
Prof. Odling, WARS. <....-s0.+.-00- 
Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 


James Glaisher, F.R.S. 


Prof. Roscoe; BVR.S:.....00de+sss 0 
Dr. Livingstone, F.R.S. ......... 
J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S. ............ 


William Huggins, F.R.S..........) 


Subject of Discourse. 


Metallurgical operations of Swansea 


and its neighbourhood. 


.| Recent Microscopical Discoveries. 


Mr. Gassiot’s Battery. 

Transit of different Weights with 
varying velocities on Railways. 

Passage of the Blood through the 
minute vessels of Animals in con- 
nexion with Nutrition. 

Extinct Birds of New Zealand. 
Distinction between Plants and Ani- 
mals, and their changes of Form. 
Total Solar Eclipse of July 28, 1851. 
Recent discoveries in the propreties 

of Light. 

Recent discovery of Rock-salt at Car- 
rickfergus, and geological and prac- 
tical considerations connected with it. 

Some peculiar phenomena in the Geo- 
logy and Physical Geography of 
Yorkshire. 

The present state of Photography. 

Anthropomorphous Apes. 

Progress of researches in Terrestrial 
Magnetism. 

Characters of Species. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities 
and Ethnology. 

Recent discoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia, with the results of Cunei- 
form research up to the present 
time. 

Correlation of Physical Forces. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

Recent discoveries in Africa. 

The Ironstones of Yorkshire. 

The Fossil Mammalia of Australia. 

Geology of the Northern Highlands. 

Electrical Discharges in highly rare- 
fied Media. 

Physical Constitution of the Sun. 

Arctic Discovery. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

The late Eclipse of the Sun. 

The Forms and Action of Water. 

Organic Chemistry. 

The Chemistry of the Galvanic Bat- 
tery considered in relation to Dy- 
namics. 

The Balloon Ascents made for the 
British Association. 

The Chemical Action of Light. 

Recent Travels in Africa. 

Probabilities as to the position and 
extent of the Coal-measures beneath 
the red rocks of the Midland Coun- 
ties. 

The results of Spectrum Analysis 


Dr, J. D: Hooker, F-R.S.........-| 


‘Insular Floras. 


applied to Heayenly Bodies. 


Date and Place. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


. Bristol 


Dundee 


Norwich .... 


. Liverpool ... 


. Edinburgh 


2. Brighton ... 


. Bradford ... 
. Belfast 


serene 


seeeee 


. Glasgow ... 


. Liverpool ... 
. Brighton ... 
. Bradford ... 


LIST OF EVENING LECTURES, 


Lecturer. 


xliii 


Subject of Discourse, 


Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.......... 
Alexander Herschel, F.R.A.S.... 


teeta eee ees 


Dr. W. Odling, F.R.S. ........... 
Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., F.R.S. 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S....... 


J. Fergusson, F.R.8. 


Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. W. J. Macquorn Rankine, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

PAS Alba) TR ARAB. ace cit vss nero ei 


ES Os eID 9. scanssng es se 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.D., 
F.R.S. 
Prof. W. K. Clifford .............. 
Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S8. 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S.. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., MP., 
E.R.S. 


Prof. Huxley, F.R.8. 


The Geological origin of the present 
Scenery of Scotland. 
The present state of knowledge re- 
garding Meteors and Meteorites. 
Archeology of the early Buddhist 
Monuments. 

Reverse Chemical Actions. 

Vesuvius. 

The Physical Constitution ef the 
Stars and Nebulz. 

The Scientific Use of the Imagination. 

Stream-lines and Waves, in connexion 
with Naval Architecture. 

Some recent investigations and appli- 
cations of Explosive Agents. 

The Relation of Primitive to Modern 
Civilization. 

Insect Metamorphosis. 


The Aims and Instruments of Scien- 
tific Thought. 

Coal and Coal Plants. 

.| Molecules. 

Common Wild Flowers considered in 
relation to Insects. 

The Hypothesis that Animals are 
Automata, and its History. 


William Spottiswoode, LL.D.,) The Colours of Polarized Light. 


E.RB.S. 
F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S. 


Perot. Patt, HAS, 2. .s..re ye sem | F 


.-| Prof. Huxley 


Railway Safety Appliances. 


orce 


Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. .. 


-| The ‘ Challenger’ Expedition. 


Lectures to the Operative Classes. 


Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 
, LL.D., F.BS. ... 
Prof. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. ...... 


7 dau Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 


Willie Spottiswoode, LL.D., 
FE.BS. 

C. W. Siemens, D.C.L., F.R.S... 

Professor Odling, F.R.S.......... 


... Commander Cameron, C.B.RB.N. 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.RB.S. .. 


Matter and Force. 

A piece of Chalk. 

Experimental illustrations of the 
modes of detecting the Composi- 
tion of the Sun and other Heavenly 
Bodies by the se anes 

Savages. 


Sunshine, Sea, and Sky. 
Fuel. 


The Discovery of Oxygen. 
A piece of Limestone. 


A Journey through Africa. 


xliv 


| Date of Meeting. 
/ 


1831, Sept. 27 ... 
1832, June Ig ... 
1333, June 25 ... 
1834, Sept.3 .. 
1835, Aug. 10 ... 
1836, Aug. 22 ... 
1837, Sept. 11 ... 
1838, Aug. 10 ... 
1839, Aug. 26 .. 
1840, Sept. 17 ... 
1841, July 20 .. 
1842, June 23 ... 
TOARS CATE, L7 loss 
| 1844, Sept. 26 ... 
| 1845, June Ig ... 
| 1846, Sept. 10 ... 
| 1847, June 23 ... 
| 1848, Aug. 9 
1849, Sept. 12 
| 1850, July 21 
1851, July 2... 
1852, Sept. 1 
1853, sept. 3. 
1854, Sept. zo ... 
1855, Sept. 12 ... 
1856, Aug. 6 
1857, Aug, 26 ... 
1858, Sept. 22 -.. 
| 1859, Sept. 14 ... 
1860, June 27 ... 
1861, Sept. 4 
| 1862, Oct. x 
1863, Aug. 26 ... 
1864, Sept. 13 . 
1865, Sept. 6 
1866, Aug. 22 
1867, Sept. 4 
1868, Aug. 19 


...| Birmingham 


.| Plymouth 


...| Birmingham 
..| Edinburgh 

...| [Ipswich 
..| Belfast 


...| Manchester 


..| Bath 
...| Birmingham 
...| Nottingham 
.-.| Dundee 
...| Norwich 
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Where held. 


Oxford oo. sccesesees. 
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Table showing the Attendance and Receipis 


Presidents. 


The Earl Fitzwilliam, DICE. 
The Rey. W. Buckland, F.R.S. .. 


| The Rey. A. Sedgwick, F.R.S.... 
' Sir T. M. Brisbane, D.C.L. ...... 


The Rey. Provost Lloyd, LL.D. 


Liverpool 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 


Glasgow wees 


Manchester 
Cork 
MVOUK ws tees. seer sve cones 
Cambridge 
Southampton 
Oxford 
Swansea 


de [vt epee ey See eee 
Liverpool 
Glasgow .:.... 
Cheltenham 
Dublin 
17-5 eee eae Pee 
Aberdeen ,........504! 
Oxtord © 2.600 


Se ee 


Cambridge 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 


1860, Aug. 18 ...| Eixeter.................- 
1870, Sept. 14 ...| Liverpool ............ 
1871, Aug. 2......, Edinburgh ......... 
1872, Aug. 14 ...| Brighton ....,....... 
| 1873, Sept.17 ...| Bradford ............ 
|1874, Aug.19 ...| Belfast ............. 
[1875, Aug. 25 ...| Bristol ..,....0....... 
1876, Sept. 6...... | GlasZow....ccrsssceseee 
1$77,"Aug. 15 ...| Plymouth ............ 


| The Lord Francis Egerton 


The Marquis of Lansdowne 


|The Earl of Burlington, F.R.S.. 


The Duke of Northumberland... 
The Rey. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
The Marquis of Breadalbane ... 
The Rev. W. Whewell, F.R.S.... 
The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S. .... 

The Rey. G. Peacock, D.D....... 
Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. . 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. ...... 
The Marquis of Northampton... 
The Rey. T. R. Robinson, D.D.. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H. 
G. B. Airy, Esq., Astron. Royal . 


| Lieut.-General Sabine, F.R.S. ... 


William Hopkins, Esq., F.R.S. . 
The Earl of Harrowby, F.R.S. .. 


.| The Duke of Argyll, F-R.S. ...... 


Prof. C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D.... 
The Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. 
Richard Owen, M.D., D.C.L. . 


| H.R.H. The Prince Consort 


The Lord Wrottesley, M.A....... 
William Fairbairn, LL.D.,F.R.S. 
_The Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A. ... 
| Sir William G. Armstrong, C.B. 
Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A.... 
| Prof. J. Phillips, M.A., LL.D.... 
| William R. Grove, Q.C., F.R.S. 
|The Duke of Bucclench, K.C.B. 
Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, F.R.S. . 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, D.C.L. ...... 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D....... 
| Prof. Sir W. Thomson, LL.D.... 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. ... 
Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., E.R. 


Sir John Hawkshaw, C. EK. sE.R.S 
Prof. T. Andrews, M.D., o R.S. 
Prof. A. Thomson, M.D., F.R.S 


Old Life 


Members. 


393 


226 
313 
241 
314 


235 
172 


194 
182 
236 
222 


286 
321 


237 
292 


204. 
314 


245 
212 
162 
239 
221 


Members. 


New Life | 


Annual 


Associates. 


33t 
gt 
407 
270 
495 
376 
447 
510 
244 
- 510 
367 
755 
1094 
412 
goo 
7190 
1206 
636 
1589 
433 
1704, 
IIIg 
766 
g60 
1163 
720 
678 
1103 
976 
937 
796 
817 
884. 
1265 


ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS AT ANNUAL MEETINGS, 


xlv 


Ladies. 


1100* 


60* 
gar" 
160 
260 
172 
196 
203 
197 
237 
273 
141 
292 
236 
524 
543 
346 
569 
BoD 
821 
463 
791 
242 

1004, 
1058 
5c8 
77% 
771 
682 
600 
gio 
754 
gI2 
6o1 
630 
672 
712 


Foreigners. 


Total. 


353 

goo 
1298 
1350 
1840 
2400 
1438 
1353 

891 
1315 


1079 
857 
1260 
929 
1071 
1241 
710 
1108 
876 
1802 
2133 


1115 
2022 
1698 
2564. 
1689 
3139 
1161 
3335 
2802 
1997 
2303 
2444. 


| 


2004. 
1856 
2878 
24.63 
2533 
1983 
1951 
2248 
- 2774 


* Ladies were not admitted by purchased Tickets until 1843. 
t Tickets for admission to Sections only, 


Amount 
received. 
during the 
Meeting. 
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Grants for 
Scientific 

Purposes. 
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¢ Including Ladies. 
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OFFICERS OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. xlvii 


OFFICERS OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES PRESENT AT THE 
GLASGOW MEETING. 


SECTION A.— MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
President.—Professor Sir William Thomson, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
Vice-Presidents:—Professor Blackburn, M.A:; Professor Cremona; Professor 

Grant, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; Rey. Professor Haughton; M.A., F.R.S. ; 
Professor A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S.; Dr. J. Janssen; Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
F.R.S.; Professor Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S.; Professor G. G. Stokes, See.R.8. ; 
Professor P. G. Tait, F.R.S.E. ; Professor Willner. 

Secretaries.—Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E., M.R.LA., F.C.S.; J. T. Bottom- 
ley, M.A., F.R.S:E., F.C.S.; Professor G. Forbes, B:A., F.R.S.E.; J. W. L. 
Glaisher, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. ; Thomas Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

SECTION B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, INCLUDING THEIR APPLICATIONS TO 
AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS. 

President.—W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., Secretary of the Chemical Society. 

Vice-Presidents.—Professor T. Andrews, M.D., F.R.S.; Professor Crum Brown, 
M.D., F.R.S.E.; W. Crookes, F.R.S.; Professor J. Ferguson, M.A. ; Professor 
G. C. Foster, F.R.S.; Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S.; Professor J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. ; 
Professor Edmund J. Mills, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Professor A. W. Williamson, F.B.S. ; 
James Young, F.R.S. 

Secretaries.—W. Dittmar; W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S.; John M. Thomson, 
F.C.S.; W. A. Tilden, D.Sc. 

SECTION C.—GEOLOGY. 

President.—Professor John Young, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents—His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Professor 
A. Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor E. Hull, F.R.S.; J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; W. Pengelly, F.R.S.; Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S. 

Secretaries.—Jas. Armstrong; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S.; W. Topley, F.G.S. 


SECTION D.—BIOLOGY. 
President.—A. Russel Wallace, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
Vice-Presidents.—Professor Balfour, M.D., F.R.S8.; G. Bentham, F.R.S,; Professor 
A. Buchanan, M.D.; Professor Cleland, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Ferdinand Cohn; 
' Professor Dickson, M.D., F.L.S.; Professor Grube; Professor Haeckel; Dr. 
Hooker, P.R.S.; Dr. M‘Kendrick, I’.R.S.E.; Professor Morren; Professor 
Newton, F.R.S.; Dr. Redfern ; Dr. Allen Thomson, F.R.S. ; Sir Wyville Thom- 
son, F.R.S. ; Rev. Canon Tristram, F.R.S.; Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Secretaries.—K. R. Alston, F.Z.S.; Hyde Clarke; Dr. Knox, M.A ; Professor W. 
R. M‘Nab, M.D.; Dr. Muirhead; Professor Morrison Watson, 


SECTION E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
President.—Captain Evans, C.B., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 
Vice-Presidents—General Sir James E. Alexander, K.C.B., F.R.G.S.; Sir T. E. 

Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.; Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S.; A. Kinnaird, 
M.P.; Chevalier Cristoforo Negri; Col. R. L. Playfair; Commander E, H. 
Verney, R.N. 

Secretaries.—H. W. Bates, F.L.S., Assist. Sec. R.G.S.; E. C. Rye, F.Z.S., Librarian 
R.G.8.; R. Oliphant Wood. 

, SECTION F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 

President.—Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.I., D.C.L., M.P., F.R.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents—G. Anderson, M.P.; Principal Caird, D.D.; Charles Cameron, 
LL.D., M.P.; J. G. Fitch, M.A.; J. Grieve, M-P.; G. W. Hastings; J. Hey- 
wood, F.R.S.; Judge Longfield; Lord O'Hagan ; The Lord Provost of Glasgow ; 
Sir James Watson. 

Secretaries.—A. M‘Neel Caird; T. G. P.. Hallett, M.A.; W. Neilson Hancock, 
LL.D., M.R.L.A.; W. Jack, M.A., LL.D. 

SECTION G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

President.—C. W. Merrifield, F.R.8, 

Vice- Presidents —C. Bergeron; F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S.; W. Froude, M.A., C.L., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Hawkshaw, F.R.S.; C. W. Siemens, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Thomas 
Stevenson; Professor James Thomson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Secretaries W. Bottomley, jun.; W. J. Millar; J. N. Shoolbred, C.E., F.G.S. ; 
J.P. Smith, C.E. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL, 1876-77. 


PRESIDENT. 
PROFESSOR THOMAS ANDREWS, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., Hon. F.R.S.E. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


His Grace the Dore oF ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D., | Pagtesser Sir Witt1AM TuHomson, M.A., LL.D., 
E.R.S.L. & E., 8. F.R.S.L. & E. 
The LorpD edavbees or GLASGOW. | Professor ALLEN THomson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.8.L. 
Sir WiLLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, & E. 
M.A,, M.P. | ”| Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
| JAMES YOuNG, Esq., F.R.S., F.C.8, 


PRESIDENT ELECT. 
PROFESSOR ALLEN THOMSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.L, & E. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS ELECT. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or MountT-EDGCUMBE. | WinLIAM FrRouDE, Esq., M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Lorp BLACHForD, K.C.M.G. CHARLES SPENCE BATE, Esq., BR. 8, ELS. 
Witti1am Sporriswoopk, Esq., M.A., LL.D., | 
E.R.S., F.R.A.S,, F.R.G.S. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES FOR THE MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, Esq. HAMILTON WuITEFORD, Esq. 
WILLIAM SQuaARE, Esq. | 
LOCAL TREASURER FOR THE MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


ABEL, F. A., Esq., F.R.S. JEFFREYS, J. Gwyn, Esq., a i ee 
AxLcock, Sir Rururerrorp, K.C.B. | MASKELYNF, Prof. N. S., F.R.S. 
BRAMWELL, F. J., Esq., C.E., F.R.S. | MAXWELL, Professor J. Cum, B RS, 
CAYLEY, Professor, F.R.S. MERRIFIELD, C. W., Esq., F.R.S. 

Der La Run, WARREN, Eaq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Newton, Professor ee ¥. R. 8. 

Evans, J., Usq., F.R.S. H OMMANNEY, Admiral B., C.B., E.R.8. 
Farr, Dr. W., F.R.S. PENGELLY, W., Esa., F. "B.S. 

FLOWER, Professor W. H., F.R.S. | PRESTWICH, Professor J., F.R.S. 
Frovupr, W., Esq., F.R.S. | RoLueEstToN, Professor G., M.A., F.R.8. 
Gasstor, J. P., Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S Roscok, Professor H. E., Ph.D. F-R.S. 
Hrywoop, J., Esq., F.R.S | RUSSELL, Dr. W. J., F.R.S. 


HouGurTon, Rt. Hon. Lord, F.R.S. | SMITH, Professor H. J. 8., F.R.8. 
Hueains, W., Esq., ERS. | 
GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Capt. DoUGLAS GALTON, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S., 12 Chester Street, Grosyenor Place, London, 8.W. 
Puitie LUTLEY SCLATER, Esq., M. Ae Ph. D., E.R. 8, P.L.8., 11 Hanover Square, London, W. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SECRETARY. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, Esq., M.A., F.C.8., Harrow-on-the-hill, Middlesex, 


GENERAL TREASURER. 
Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., F.R.8., F.C.S., University College, London, W.C. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Trustees, the President and President Elect, the Presidents of former years, the Vice-Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents Elect, the General and Assistant General Secretaries for the present and former years, 
the General Treasurers for the present and former years, and the Local Treasurer and Secretaries for the - 
ensuing Meeting. 
TRUSTEES (PERMANENT). 

General Sir EpwAnrD SABIne, K.C.B.. R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Sir PuILip DE M. GREY DPGERTON, Bart., M. P., F.R.8., F.G.S. 

Sir Joiux Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., BLS. 


PRESIDENTS OF FORMER YEARS. 


The Duke of Devonshire. | Richard Owen, M.D., D.C.L. | Prof. Huxley, LL.D., Sec. B.S. 
The Rey. T. R. Robinson, D.D. | Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., LL.D, | Prof. Sir W. ‘Thomson, D.C.L. 
sir G. B, Airy, Astronomer Royal. | Sir William R. Grove, I’. RS. | Dr, Carpenter, I'.R.S. 

General Sir E. Sabine, K.C.B. The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
The Harl of Harrowby. Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, D.C.L, Prof. Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.S8. 
The Duke of Argyll. Professor Stokes, M.A., D.C.L. Sir John Hawkshaw, 0. E., F.R.8 


The Rey. H. Lloyd, D.D. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF TORMER YDARS. 


F. Galton, Esq., F.R.S. Gen. Sir E. Sabine, K.C.B., F.R.S. | Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.8. 
Dr. T. A, Hirst, F.R.S. W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.8. Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.8. 


AWUDITORS. 
Professor G. C, Foster, I'.R,8. W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S. Major-General Strachey, F.R.S. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. xlix 


Report of the Council for the Year 1875-76, presented to the General 
Commuttee at Glasgow on Wednesday, September 6th, 1876. 


The Council have much regret in announcing that Sir Robert Christison, 
who was elected President for the Glasgow Meeting, informed the Council in 
the course of last winter that he felt himself unable to preside, in conse- 
quence of the state of his health. Under these circumstances the Council 
selected Dr. Andrews, of Belfast, for nomination for the office of President ; 
and the first business of the General Committee of the Association will be to 
confirm this nomination, The Council also recommend that Mr. J. Young, 
F.R.S., be elected a Vice-President of the Association. 

The Council have received Reports during the past year from the General 
Treasurer, and his Accounts for the year will be laid before the General Com- 
mittee this day. 

The General Committee at Bristol referred the following four Resolutions 
to the Council for their consideration, and they beg to report their action 
thereon in each case :— 


First Resolution.—“ That the Council be requested to consider the re- 
commendations of the Reports of the Royal Commission on Scientific 
Instruction and the Advancement of Science, and to take such action 
thereupon as may seem to them best calculated to advance the inte- 
rests of Natural Science.” 


The Council having considered this Resolution, waited as a deputation 
upon the Lord President of the Council and upon the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and urged upon the Government the opinion of the 
Association that it is of the highest importance to the welfare of this country 
that the Government should without delay give systematic material aid to the 
development of the higher Scientific Education, in the spirit of the Fifth and 
Kighth Reports of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the 
Advancement of Science; and the Council further urged upon the Govern- 

‘ment that, in the selection of Members of the proposed University Commis- 
sion, Science should be duly represented. The Government promised to give 
due consideration to the representations of the British Association ; and they 
have increased the amount of the Grant to the Royal Society for aiding 
Scientific Investigation. 


Second Resolution.—* That the Council be requested to take such steps 
as they think suitable for renewing their representations to the 
Secretary of State for India, as to the importance of establishing an 
Observatory for Solar Physics in India, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners on Scientific Instruction and 
the Advancement of Science.” 


The Council haying learned that steps were being taken in India in refer- 
ence to this matter, deemed it advisable to defer any action for the present. 
1876. : d 
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Third Resolution.“ That the Council be requested to consider and 
report upon the manner in which the Members of Committees and 
other Officers of the Association shall be selected, and whether Ladies 
shall be admitted to such offices, and if so, to what offices, and under 
what conditions.” 


: Upon this Resolution the Council have come to the following conclusion, 
Vi1Zz. :— 

That it does not appear to have been the practice of the British 
Association to elect Ladies as Officers of the Association, or to 
place them upon the General.or Sectional Committees ; and they 
are of opinion that no-case has been made out for altering the 
practice hitherto in force. 


Fourth Resolution —*“ That the Council be requested to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of appointing Representatives to attend the 
International Statistical Congress to be held at Buda-Pesth in 1876.” 


The Council have not taken any action on this Resolution. ‘ 

__ The Council regret to have to announce that Dr. Michael Foster, M.A., 
F.R.S., is unable to continue to act as one of the General Secretaries of the 
Association. They cannot refrain from expressing their regret at the loss of 
his valuable services. ; 

The Council have agreed to recommend that Mr. Philip Lutley Sclater, 
F.R.8., be appointed one of the General Secretaries in his place. Mr. Sclater’s 
name will be proposed to the General Committee at the Meeting for the 
Election of the Council and Officers on Monday next. 

__ The Council have added to the List of the Corresponding Members of the 
Association the names of the following gentlemen present at the last Meeting 
of the Association, viz. :— 

Dr. Nachtigal. 

Dr. Oppenheim. 

Dr. E. L. Youmans. 


The Council have been informed that invitations for the Meeting to be held 
in 1878, or following years, will be presented from Leeds and Dublin. 

The following are the names of Members of Council for the past year who, 
in accordance with the regulations, are not eligible for re-election this year, 
viz. :— 

Mr. Bateman. Right Hon. Lyon Playfair. 
Professor G. C. Foster. Dr. C. W. Siemens. 
Mr. Lockyer. 


The Council recommend the re-election of the other ordinary Members of 
Council, with the addition of the gentlemen whose names are distinguished 
by an asterisk in the following list ;— 


Abel, F. A., Esq., F.R.8. — - | *Froude, W., Esq., F.B.S. 
*Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B. Gassiot, J. P., Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bramwell, F. J., Esq., C.E., F.R.8. | F.R.S. 
*Cayley, Professor, F.R.S. Heywood, J., Esq., F.R.S. 
De La Rue, Warren, Esq., D.C.L., *Houghton, Lord, F.R.S. 
F.RS. | *Huggins, W., Esq., F.R.S. 
Evans, J., Esq., F.B.S. Jeffreys, J. Gwyn, Esq., F.R.S. 
Farr, Dr. W., F.RiS. Maskelyne, Prof. N. S., M.A., F.R.S, 


Flower, Professor W. H., F.R.S. | Maxwell Professor J. Clerk, F.R.S: 


Merrifield, C. W., Esq., F.R.S. Rolleston, Professor G., M.A., F.R.S. 
Newton, Professor A., F.R.S. Roscoe, Professor H. E., Ph.D., 
Ommanney, Admiral E., C.B., F.R.8.| F.R.S. 

_ Pengelly, W., Esq., F.R.S. / Russell, Dr. W. J., F.R.S. 
Prestwich, Professor J., F.R.S. ' Smith, Professor H. J. §., F.RB.S. 


_ RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL CoMMITTEE AT THE GLASGOW 
' Merrine in SEPTEMBER 1876. 


[When Committees are appointed, the Member first named is regarded as the Secretary, 


- 
a 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. li 
except there is a specific nomination. ] 
: 
: 


Involving Grants of Money. 


That the Committee on Underground Temperature, consisting of Professor 
Everett, Professor Sir W. Thomson, Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, Mr. G. J. 
Symons, Professor Ramsay, Professor Geikie, Mr. J. Glaisher, Mr. Pengelly, 
Professor Edward Hull, Professor Ansted, Dr. Clement Le Neve Foster, 
Professor A. S. Herschel, Mr. G, A. Lebour, Mr. A. B. Wynne, Mr. Galloway, 
and Mr. Joseph Dickinson, be reappointed; that Professor Everett be the 
Secretary, and that the sum of £50 be placed at their disposal. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Stokes, Dr. De La Rue, Pro- 
fessor Clerk Maxwell, Professor W. F. Barrett, Mr. Howard Grubb, Mr. G. 
Johnstone Stoney, and Professor R. 8. Ball, for examining and reporting 
upon the reflective powers of silver, gold, and platinum, whether in mass 
or chemically deposited on glass, and of speculum metal, be reappointed ; 
_ and that the grant of £20 which has lapsed be renewed. 

That Professor Sir William Thomson, Professor Tait, Professor Grant, 
Dr. Siemens, and Professor Purser be appointed a Committee to undertake 
experiments for the Measurement of the Lunar Disturbance of Gravity ; and 
that the sum of £50 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee on Thermo-Electricity, consisting of Professor Tait, 
Professor Tyndall, and Professor Balfour Stewart, be reappointed; and that 
the grant of £50 which has lapsed be renewed. 

_ That the Committee, consisting of Professor Cayley, Professor G. G. Stokes, 
Professor H. J. S. Smith, Professor Sir W. Thomson, and Mr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher (Secretary), be reappointed; that the tables of the Elliptic Functions 
be completed and published ; that the sum of £250 be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee for the purpose; and that it be referred to the Council to 
settle the details of publication. 
_ That the Committee, consisting of Dr. Joule, Professor Sir W. Thomson, 
Professor Tait, Professor Balfour Stewart, and Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, 
for effecting the determination of the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, be 
eappointed ; and that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for the 
purpose. 
That the Committee on Luminous Meteors, consisting of Mr. James Glaisher, 
r. R. P. Greg, Mr. Charles Brooke, Dr. Flight, Professor G. Forbes, and 
Professor A. S. Herschel, be reappointed; that Professor Herschel be tho 
Sceretary, and that the sum of £30 be placed at their disposal. 
¢ 
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That Professor G. Forbes and Professor Sir W. Thomson be a Committee 
for the purpose of endeavouring to make arrangements for the taking of 
certain observations of Atmospheric Electricity in India; that Professor G. 
Forbes be the Secretary, and that the sum of £15 be placed at their disposal 
for the purpose. ‘ 

That the Committee for investigating the methods employed in the esti- 
mation of Potash and Phosphoric Acid in commercial products be reappointed ; 
also that Mr. E. W. Parnell and Mr. Ogilvie be added to the Committee ; 
that Mr. Allen be the Secretary, and that the sum of £20 be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. William Wallace, Professor Dittmar, and Mr. Thomas Wills be 
a Committee for the purpose of reporting on the best means for the develop- 
ment of Light from Coal-gas of different qualities ; that Dr. Wallace be the 
Secretary, and that the sum of £20 be placed at their disposal for the 
purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. F. Clowes and Dr. W. A. Tilden, 
for the purpose of examining the Action of Ethylbromo-butyrate on Ethyl 
Sod-aceto-acetate, be reappointed ; that Dr. Clowes be the Secretary, and that 
the sum of £10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. Armstrong, Professor Thorpe, and 
Mr. W. W. Fisher, for the purpose of investigating the Isomeric Cresols and 
the Law of Substitution in the Phenol Series, be reappointed; that Dr. 
Armstrong be the Secretary, and that the sum of £10 be placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. N. Hartley, Mr. J. M. Thomson, and Mr. W. Chandler 
Roberts be a Committee for the purpose of investigating the Constitution of 
Double Compounds of Cobalt and Nickel; that Mr. J. M. Thomson be the 
Secretary, and that the sum of £10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Crum-Brown, and Messrs. Dewar, Dittmar, and Dixon be a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating some methods that have been recently 
proposed for the Quantitative Estimation of Atmospheric Ozone; that Mr. 
EK. M. Dixon be the Secretary, and that the sum of £15 be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. N. Hartley, Dr. E. J. Mills, and Mr. W. Chandler Roberts be 
a Committee for the purpose of investigating the conditions under which 
liquid Carbonic Acid occurs in Minerals; that Mr. W. N. Hartley be the 
Secretary, and that the sum of £20 be placed at their disposal for the 
purpose. 

That Mr. J. Evans, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Mr. E. Vivian, Mr. W. Pen- 
gelly, Mr. G. Busk, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. W. Ayshford Sandford, 
and Mr. J. E. Lee be a Committee for the purpose of continuing the ex- 
ploration of Kent’s Cavern, Torquay ; that Mr. Pengelly be the Secretary, 
and that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Professor Prestwich, Professor Busk, Pro- 
fessor Hughes, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Messrs. 
L. C. Miall and R. H. Tiddeman be reappointed a Committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the exploration of the Victoria Cave ; that Mr. Tiddeman 
be the Secretary, and that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for 
the purpose. 

That Mr. J. Evans, Rev. T. G. Bonney, Professors A. H. Green and H. A. 
Nicholson, Messsrs. W. Carruthers, F. Drew, R. Etheridge, Jun., G. A. 
Lebour, L. C. Miall, F. W. Rudler, E. B. Tawney, W. Topley, and W. 
Whitaker be a Committee for the purpose of carrying on the Geological 
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Record; that Mr. Whitaker be the Secretary, and that the sum of £100 be 
placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Hull, Mr. E. W. Binney, Mr. H. Howell, Mr. M. Reade, 

Rey. H. W. Crosskey, Professor A. H. Green, Professor Harkness, Mr. W. 
Molyneux, Mr. G. H. Morton, Mr. Pengelly, Professor Prestwich, Mr. J. 
Plant, Mr. W. Whitaker, Captain D. Galton, and Mr. De Rance be a 
a Committee for the purpose of investigating) the circulation of the under- 
ground waters in the New Red Sandstone and Permian formations of 
England, and the quantity and character of the water supplied to various 
towns and districts from those formations ; that Mr. C. E. De Rance be the 
Secretary, and that the sum of £10 be placed at their disposal for the pur- 
pose. 
That Professor A. S. Herschel and Mr. G. A. Lebour be a Committee 
for the purpose of making experiments on the Thermal Conductivities of 
certain rocks ; that Professor Herschel be the Secretary, and that the sum 
of £10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Bryce, Mr. J. Brough, Mr. G. Forbes, Mr. D. Milne-Home, Mr, 
J. Thomson, Professor Sir W. Thomson, and Mr. Peter Drummond be a 
Committee for the purpose of continuing the Observations and Records of 
Earthquakes in Scotland ; that Dr. Bryce be the Secretary, and that the sum 
of £10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. Topley, Mr. H. Willett, Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, Mr. 
Davidson, Prof. Prestwich, Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. H. Woodward, and 
Prof. Hull be a Committee for the purpose of promoting the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration ; that Mr. Willett and Mr. Topley be the Secretaries, and that 
the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Arthur Gamgee, Professor Roscoe, and Mr. Priestley be a 
Committee for the purpose of investigating the Physiological Action of Ortho-, 
Pyro-, and Metaphosphoric Acids and of allied compounds; that Professor 
Gamgee be the Secretary, and that the sum of £15 be placed at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

That Dr. Hooker, Professor Oliver, and Mr. Dyer be a Committee for the 
purpose of preparing a Report on the Family of the Dipterocarpex ; that Mr. 
Dyer be the Secretary, and that the sum of £20 be placed at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

That Mr. Stainton, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Sclater be a Committee 
for the purpose of continuing a Record of Zoological Literature; that Mr. 
Stainton be the Secretary, and that the sum of £100 be placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Professor Huxley, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Sclater, Mr. F. M. Balfour, 
Dr. M. Foster, Professor Ray Lankester, and Mr. Dew-Smith be reappointed 
a Committee for the purpose of arranging with Dr. Dohrn for the occupation 
of a Table at the Zoological Station at Naples during the ensuing year ; 
that Mr. Dew-Smith be the Secretary, and that the sum of £75 be placed at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That Colonel Lane Fox, Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Franks, Mr. F. Galton, Mr. E. 
W. Brabrook, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir W. Elliot, Mr. C, R. Markham, Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, Mr. J. Evans, and Mr. F. W. Rudler be reappointed a Committee for 
the purpose of preparing and publishing brief forms of instruction for tra- 
yellers, ethnologists, and other anthropological observers ; that Colonel Lane 
Fox be the Secretary, and that the sum of £25 be placed at their disposal for 
the purpose. : 

That Colonel Lane Fox, Professor Rolleston, Mr. Park Harrison, Mr. T. 
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H. Price, and Mr. J. R. Mortimer be a Committee for the purpose of the 
Exploration of Ancient Earthworks and other Prehistoric Remains ; that 
Colonel Lane Fox be the Secretary, and that the unexpended balance of £25 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Farr, Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Brabrook, Sir George Campbell, the Earl of 
Ducie, Mr. F. P. Fellows, Colonel Lane Fox, Mr. F. Galton, Mr. Park Harri- 
son, Mr. J. Heywood, Mr. P. Hallett, Professor Leone Levi, Sir Rawson Raw- 
son, and Professor Rolleston be a Committee for the purpose of continuing 
the collection of observations on the Systematic Examination of Heights, 
Weights, &c. of Human beings in the British Empire, and the publication of 
Photographs of the typical races of the Empire; that Colonel Lane Fox be 
the Secretary, and that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for the 
purpose. 

That the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., Mr, Chadwick, M.P., Mr. 
Morley, M.P., Dr. Farr, Sir George Campbell, M.P., Mr, Hallett, Professor 
Jevons, Mr. Newmarch, Mr, Shaen, and Mr. Macneel Caird (with power to 
add to their number) be continued as a Committee for the purpose of 
further developing the investigations into a Common Measure of Value in 
Direct Taxation; that Mr. Hallett be the Secretary, and that the sum of 
£10 be placed at their disposal for the purpose of defraying expenses incurred 
and to be incurred in the inquiry. 

That the Committee on instruments for measuring the speed of ships be 
reappointed ; that it consist of the following Members :——-Mr. W. Froude, Mr. 
F. J. Bramwell, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, Rev. E. L. Berthon, Mr. James R. Napier, 
Mr. C. W. Merrifield, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. H. M. Brunel, Mr. W. Smith, 
Sir William Thomson, Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, and Professor James Thomson ; 
that Mr. J. N. Shoolbred be the Secretary, and that the sum of £50 be placed 
at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Professor Sir W. Thomson, Professor Clerk Maxwell, Professor Tait, 
Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, Mr. W. Froude, and Mr. J. T. 
Bottomley be a Committee for the purpose of commencing secular experi- 
ments on the Elasticity of Wires; that Mr. Bottomley be the Secretary, and 
that the sum of £100 be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 


Applications for Reports and Researches not involving Grants of 
Money. 


That the Committee, consisting of Professor Cayley, Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
Dr. W. Pole, Mr. C. W. Merrifield, Professor Fuller, Mr. H. M. Brunel, and 
Professor W. K. Clifford, be reappointed to estimate the cost of constructing 
Mr. Babbage’s Analytical Engine, and to consider the advisability of printing 
tables by its means; and that Professor W. K. Clifford be the Secretary. 

That Dr. W. Huggins, Mr. J. N. Lockyer, Professor J. Emerson Reynolds, 
Mr. G. J. Stoney, Mr. Spottiswoode, Dr. De La Rue, and Dr. W. M. Watts 
be a Committee for the purpose of preparing and printing Tables of Wave- 
frequency (Inverse Wave-lengths); and that Mr. G. J. Stoney be the 
Secretary. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sylvester, Professor Cayley, 
Professor Hirst, Professor Bartholomew Price, Professor H. J. S. Smith, 
Dr, Spottiswoode, Mr, R. B, Hayward, Dr. Salmon, Professor R. Townsend, 
Professor Fuller, Professor Kelland, Mr. J. M. Wilson, Professor Henrici, 
Mr. J. W. L, Glaisher, and Professor Clifford, for considering the possibility 
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of improving the methods of instruction in elementary geometry, be reap- 
pointed. , 

That Mr. Spottiswoode, Professor G. G. Stokes, Professor Cayley, Professor 
H. J. S. Smith, Professor Sir W. Thomson, Professor Henrici, Lord Rayleigh, 
Mr, CG. Brooke, and Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher be appointed a Committee to 
report upon Mathematical Notation and Printing. 

That the Committee on the Magnetization of Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, 
consisting of Professor Balfour Stewart, Professor Clerk Maxwell, Mr. H. A. 
Rowland, and Professor W. F. Barrett, be reappointed. 

That Professor Prestwich, Professor Harkness, Professor Hughes, Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Messrs. L. C, Miall, G. H. Morton, 
D. Mackintosh, R. H. Tiddeman, J. E. Lee, T. Plant, W. Pengelly, and Dr. 
Deane be a Committee for the purpose of recording the position, height 
above the sea, lithological characters, size, and origin of the Erratic Blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, reporting other matters of interest con- 
nected with the same, and taking measures for their preservation; that the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey be the Secretary. 

That the Rev. H. F. Barnes, Mr. C. Spence Bate, Mr, H. E. Dresser, 
Dr. Giinther, Mr. J. E. Harting, Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Professor Newton, 
and Rey. Canon Tristram be a Committee for the purpose of inquiring into 
the possibility of establishing a “close time” for the protection of indige- 
nous animals. ; 

That Mr. Spence Bate be requested to continue his Report “On the present 

state of our knowledge of the Crustacea.” 
- That Mr. R. Bruce Bell, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Mr. James Brownlee, 
Mr. Henry Brunel, Mr. St. John V. Day, Mr. Edward Easton, Mr. William 
Froude, Sir John Hawkshaw, Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, Dr. W, Pole, 
Mr. Hazelton Robson, Mr. David Rowan, and Mr. William Smith be a 
Committee for the purpose of reporting on the different kinds of Safety- 
valves used or designed for marine and other engines, 

That the Committee for the purpose of making experiments and of re- 
porting on the effect of the Propeller on the turning of Steam-yessels be re- 
appointed (with power to communicate with the Government), consisting of 
Mr. James R. Napier, Sir William Thomson, Mr, Wiliam -Froude, and. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds; that Mr. J. T. Bottomley be added to the 
Committee, and that Professor Osborne Reynolds be the Secretary. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sir William Thomson, Major- 
General Strachey, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. G. F. Deacon, Mr. Rogers Field, 
Mr. E. Roberts, and Mr. James N. Shoolbred, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the Datum-level of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, with a view 
to its establishment on a surer foundation than hitherto, with power to 
communicate with the Government if necessary, be reappointed; that Mr, 
James N. Shoolbred be the Secretary. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. W. H. Barlow, Mr. H. Bessemer, 
Mr. F. J. Bramwell, Captain Douglas Galton, Sir John Hawkshaw, Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, Professor Abel, and Mr. E. H. Carbutt, for the purpose of 
considering the use of steel for structural purposes, be reappointed ; that Mr. 
E. H. Carbutt be the Secretary. 

That Dr. A. W. Williamson, Professor Sir W. Thomson, Mr. Vincent 
Day,’ Dr. Siemens, Mr. Merrifield, Mr. Nelson Hancock, Professor Abel, Mr. 
R. Napier, Captain Galton, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. Carbutt, and Mr. Macrory 
be a Committee for the purpose of watching and reporting to the Council 
on Patent Legislation ; that Mr. Bramwell be the Secretary. 
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Resolution referred to the Council for consideration and action vf tt seem 
desirable. 


That the Council be requested to consider, and to take steps if they think 
it desirable, to urge upon H.M. Government the advisability of forming a. 
Museum of Scientific Instruments and Chemical Products, as suggested in 
the Memorial presented in June last to the Lord President of H.M. Council. 

That the arrangement of the Journal of Sectional Proceedings be altered, 
and that the list of the papers to be read on the day of issue be placed 
before the list of papers read on the previous day. 

That in future the Presidents-clect of the various Sections be invited to 
confer with the General Secretary, preparatory to the issuing of the first 
number of the Journal, to arrange the order in which the Sectional Addresses 
should be delivered, so as to afford opportunity to the Members of the Asso- 
ciation to attend the several Addresses in those subjects in which they may 
be interested, and that the order in which the Addresses are to be read be 
announced in the first number of the Journal. 


Communications ordered to be printed in extenso in the Annual Report of 
the Association. 


That Professor James Thomson’s paper, “‘ Improved Investigations on the 
Flow of Water through Orifices, with objections to the Modes of Treatment 
commonly adopted,’’ be printed in extenso in the Reports of the Association. 

That Mr. W. J. Janssen’s paper, “Nitrous Oxide in the Gaseous and 
Liquid States,” be printed in eatenso in the Reports of the Association. 

That the paper by Mr. G. Chrystal and Mr. 8. A. Saunder, “On a Com- 
parison of the B.A. Standards of Electrical Resistance,” be printed i extenso 
among the Reports. 

That the paper by Professor Osborne Reynolds, “On the Investigation of 
the Steering-qualities of Ships,” be printed in ewtenso in the Reports of the 
Association together with the necessary Plates. 
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Synopsis of Grants of Money appropriated to Scientific Purposes by 
the General Committee at the Bristol Meeting in September 1876. 
The names of the Members who would be entitled to call on the 


General Treasurer for the respective Grants are prefixed. 


Mathematics and Physics. 


*Kyerett, Professor.—--Underground Temperature............ £50 
*Stokes, Professor.—Reflective Power of Silver and other 

BameEROR (FEC WED): Wier cc ens cet e tee en sane 
Thomson, Sir William.—Measurement of the Lunar Disturb- 

BICEIOL GRAVILY. |. see dracima nh. Bay Hee: Pe arinneayy 50 
*Tait, Professor.—Thermo-Electricity (renewed) .......... 50 
*Cayley, Professor.—Publication of Tables of Elliptic Functions 250 
*Joule, Dr.—Dctermination of the Mechanical Equivalent of 

EURO cgi eo. 0's. <A ORR ae eae tie ete ee OEY 100 
*Glaisher, Mr. J.—Luminous Meteors .................0-. 30 

Forbes, Prof. G.—Observation of Atmospheric Electricity in 

tye ete eal oi2,s6.8' Signin sik os &, 2. F mesa te, ag 15 

_— Chemistry. 
*Allen, Mr.—Kstimation of Potash and Phosphoric Acid 20 
Wallace, Dr. W.—Light from Coal Gas ...............0.. 20 
*Clowes, Dr. F.—Action of Ethyl Bromo-butyrate on Ethyl 

Podaceto-acetate (renewed) ........ 05.0 cece cs cceceecs 10 
*Armstrong, Dr.—Isomeric Cresols and the Law of Substitution 

an the Phenol Series (renewed) ........0. 000.05. 0 0 oe 10 

Hartley, Mr. W. N.—Double Compounds of Cobalt and Nickel 10 
Brown, Prof. Crum.—Quantitative Estimation of Atmospheric 

RRR ent SD Nope at acai S815 v5 d's, xb Sieh Stale o's “aera ass. 6,035. « 15 

Hartley, W. N.—Liquid Carbonic Acid in Minerals ........ 20 

Geology. 

*Evans, Mr. J.—Kent’s Cavern Exploration ............., 100 

*Lubbock, Sir J., Bart.—Exploration of Victoria Cave, Settle.. 100 

*Evans, Mr. J.—Record of the Progress of Geology ........ 100 
*Hull, Professor.— Underground Waters in the New Red Sand- 

USO Ih Eieedk wibifdoye Mle cboetd dsr dew dh ta werebmn tbls 10 
*Herschel, Professor—Thermal Conductivities of Rocks...,.. 10 
*Bryce, Dr.—Earthquakes in Scotland...............00005 10 

Topley, Mr.—Sub- Wealden Epxloration ................ 100 
CHRITAL AUEWAEC ss, «ng ane ay <cjen Avice Aha aene's ees £1100 


* Reappointed, 


SOs On) 


SHS SSS 
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Biology. 
RAEI E COT WALD. vats cs 0. eye * agsie'e..2.. naan ae £1100 
Gamgee, Prof.—Physiological Action of Ortho-, Pyro-, and 
REGU PHORPHOLIG AQHUS aif. oes ect tees ce +2) aieee eRe 15 
Hooker, Dr.—Report on the Family of the Dipterocarpee .. 20 
*Stainton, Mr.—Record of Zoological Literature............ 100 


*Huxley, Professor.—Table at the Zoological Station at Naples 75 
*Fox, Col. Lane.—Exploration of Ancient Earthworks(renewed) 25 
*Fox, Col. Lane.—Instructions for the use of Trayellers..,... 25 


Statistics and Economic Science. 


*Farr, Dr.—Anthropometric Committee (partly renewed) .... 100 
*Hubbard, Right Hon. J, G.—Common Measure of Value in 
Direct Taxation sxiivs, rete. Mb. lds. cuelvan wialoeuee 10 
Mechanics. 
*Froude, Mr. W.—Instruments for Measuring the Speed of 
Ripes (parity Temomen Wo! o/..5S Siz tse wes "o's ccevlngecn Apt ~ 650 
Thomson, Sir William.—Secular Experiments on the Elasti- 


PE WENCH; a .. Semel dele ona 9 SatrE N40) 0" he ys lal he Me 100 


oO 


SOLS SO Os 6 


0 


0 


O20 8O Co oO © 


0 


0 


Total....£1620 0 0O 


* Reappointed. 


The Annual Meeting in 1877. 


The Meeting at Plymouth will commence on Wednesday, August 15, 1877. 


Place of Meeting in 1878. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1878 will be held at Dublin. 
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General Statement of Sums which have been paid on Account of Grants 
Jor Scientific Purposes. 


£ & d, 
1834, 
Tide Discussions ......e.seses000ee 20 0 0 
1835 
Tide Discussions ...... weaceseess in 62°°0' 0 
British Fossil Ichthyology .,..... 105 0 0 
£167 0 0 
1836. 
Tide Discussions 2.2... .0cccescee + 163 0 0 
British Fossil Ichthyology ..... . 105 0 0 
Thermometric Observations, &. 50 0 0 
Experiments on long-continued 
Heat =... Ruraseecvzesessccnees’ Ciel Coa ig) 
Rain-Gauges............. Ley eaoeenoc 9138 0 
Refraction Experiments ......... 15 0 0 
Lunar Nutation......0......068 * 60 0 0 
Thermometers ....... aaselste nals siete ¥5-"6 0 
£434 14 0 
1837. 
Tide Discussions .........0ss.s0008 284 1 0 
Chemical Constants ....+....+0. -- 2413 6 
Lunar Nutation..........cs.cseceere 70 0 0 
Observations on Waves.........++ - 100 12 0 
MAGES at Bristol voce. .cescssesesecs 150 0 0 
Meteorology and Subterranean 
- Temperature ...... eesvevcecseosrs OF 5 0 
Vitrification Experiments....,.... 150 0 0 
Heart Experiments ............. ~» 8 4 6 
Barometric Observations ....... . 30 0 0 
Barometers - ..........00. onndoprins - 1118 6 
£918 14 6 
se 
: 1838. 
Tide Discussions ........... tes, Se OLD 
British Fossil Fishes ....... --.. 100 0 0 
Meteorological Observations and 
Anemometer (construction)... 100 0 0 
Cast Iron (Strength of) ......... 60 0 0 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 
(Preservation Of) ..........0065 19 1 10 
Railway Constants ............. -- 41°12 10 
Bristol Tides........... mettscosks ce 30.10, 90 
Growth of Plants ..... mescanes soe fo 0 0 
Mud in Rivers ...... bpaktasscccscsa or 65.6 
Education Committee .........0. 50 0 0 
Heart Experiments .....+....s0.08 5 3 0 
Land and Sea Level... oo. 267 8 7 
Subterranean Temperature ..... 21, Oxi 0 
Steam-vessels.......scceseveessees -» 100 0 0 
Meteorological Committee awe Bea) 
PUNEFINOMETEIE:: fy «bsesneseeversseser iMG. Ain 
£956 12 2 
; 1839. 
Fossil Ichthyology......... srsvoesee 110. 0.0 
Meteorological Observations at 
Plymouth. ¢scpasmehaskdssiestesweson OB0L0) 10 
Mechanism of Waves .......,.... 144 2 0 
Bristol Tides POHRe GeeeerereDeeeerane 35 18 6 


S& s ad, 

Meteorology and Subterranean 
Temperature ......se+00. cyigteseeesciieda, 0 
Vitrification Experiments....... 9 4 7 
Cast-Iron Experiments............ 100 0 0 
Railway Constants ....c0cw0. 28 7 2 
Land and Sea Level.........+ eonys 204,14 
Steam-vessels’ Engines...... pysere WOO, 0) .0 
Stars in Histoire Céleste ......... 331 18 6 
Stars in Lacaille .....ceeessseseeee 11 0 0 
Stars in R.A.S, Catalogue......... 616 6 
Animal SecretionSs....,.e0.s008 1010 0 
Steam-engines in Cornwall.,,... 50 0 0 
Atmospheric Air ....ss.sseeeeees sere lGs 1h 0 
Cast and Wrought Iron,,.......... 40 0 0 
Heat on Organic Bodies ,,,,.... 3 0 0 
Gases on Solar Spectrum........ 22 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Observa- 
tions, Inverness and Kingussie 49 7 8 
Fossil Reptiles ....... Savanescusoiess HES 29 
Mining Statistics ......sseeeeees 50 0 0 
£1595 11 0 

1840, 

Bristol Tides......... PE sersee 100 0 0 
Subterranean Temperature ...... 13 13 6 
Heart Experiments ....0.,....0006 18 19 0 
Lungs Experiments ......00+...088 8 13 0 
Tide Discussions ........ sessecseee 00 0 O 
Land and Sea Level........ : 611 1 
Stars (Histoire Céleste) ......... 242 10 0 
Stars (Lacaille) .....s.sseeeereeeee 415 0 
Stars (Catalogue) ......... acosasnes 204 oOo M 
Atmospheric Air ......... eosvseeee 15 15 0 
Water on Iron ,...... eseaseesecses - 10 0 0 
Heat on Organic Bodies .,.,..... 7 0 0 
Meteorological Observations...... 5217 6 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs .,.,.. 112 1 6 
Working Population............... 100 0 0 
School Statistics.......00.ss0.000 50 0 O 
Forms of Vessels ....+sss+sssee00e. 184 7 0 

Chemical and Electrical Pheno- 
mena ....... Sopponpopeepossreascsne 40 0 0 

Meteorological Observations ‘at 
PIlyMOUth | ocevercsvers>srsaesesl iO. O10 
Magnetical Observations eocsseoee 185 13 9 
‘£1546 1 16 4 

1841. 

Observations on Waves........... - 380 0 0 

Meteorology and Subterranean 
Temperature ......... Saeceseosene 8 8 0 
Actinometers........+... cssssreereee 10 0 0 
Earthquake Shocks ...... isssevess 17 7. 0 
Acrid Poisons,...........04. Reeubuans 6 0 0 
Veins and Absorbents ............ 3 0 0 
Mud in Rivers ............... we 5 0 O 
Marine Zoology......ssseeseceeewee 15 12 8 
Skeleton Maps ....scsscssseseees .. 20 0 6 
Mountain Barometers ............ 618 O 
Stars (Histoire Céleste)........... 185 0 0 
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& 3, a. 
Stars (Lacaille) ..s.ccccceeee 79 5 0 
Stars (Nomenclature oy scvsassterein Lo & 6 
Stars (Catalogue Of) ....c00e00000. 40 0 0 
Water on [ron ....cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 50 0 0 

Meteorological Observations at 
IMVErNeSs ...isecccoeesesceee ose 20 0 0 

Meteorological Observations (re- 
duction Of) sseccccsssecereeeeree 25 0 0 
Fossil Reptiles .2..sesescseseeeeeeee 50 0 0 
Foreign Memoirs ......+++-.000e oe 62" (OLO 
Railway Sections ......++.+. Suaeee das io hettd) Wael 
Forms of Vessels ...+++ Weise 19ST12Z* 0 

Meteorological Observations at 
Plymouth ......+ ceraeeene peeaes Seis 0 
Magnetical Observations ......... 61 18 8 
Fishes of the Old Red Sandstone 100 0 0 
Tides at Leith ......+00.. aye PSO ORD 
Anemometer at Edinburgh ...... 69 1 10 
Tabulating Observations ......... 9 6 38 
Races of Men esscecesseseeee eeees 5 FOO 
Radiate Animals ws... 2 0 0 
£1235 10 11 

1842. 

Dynamometric Instruments ..... = Si 
Anoplura Britannia ......+++.+0+. . 5212 0 
Tides at Bristol........eeeseeee sears eo) oO 
Gases on Light ......sesseeeeseees as 0. Ma Ey, 
Chronometers .....++5 S500 ee Wad 
Marine Zoology.......s.+++ sepaeiee Geel? toa 
British Fossil Mammalia .....,... 100 0 0 
Statistics of Education ........... eee2G* hONTD 
Maxine Steam-vessels’ Engines... 28 0 0 
Stars (Histoire Céleste).........06 59 0 0 
Stars (Brit. Assoc. Cat. of ) ...+.. 110 0 0 
Railway Sections ......... wetsee eee LO Ole 10 
British Belemnites....... qeecnsitseit 50 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles (publication of 
Report) ......eeeeeee “fuounccat enc 210 0 0 
Forms of Vessels ese.sesseseeeeeees 180 0 0 
Galvanic Experiments on Rocks 5 8 6 

Meteorological Experiments at 
Plymouth .......secseeeeeeeeeeees 68 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Dynamo- 
metric Instruments .......++ coor STO RO 
Force of Wind «.......00s. vescccess aeOeOn. 0 
Light on Growth of Seeds .... 8 0 0 
Vital Statistics ......... Sicesotssecs “tO N0)- (0 
Vegetative Power of Seda’ saci) lesa alt 
Questions on Human Race ..... ED! 0: 
£1449 17. 8 

1843. 

Revision of the Nomenclature of 
Stars’. .csesees peckusseteseniaesseee 2 0 0 

Reduction of Stars, British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue ...-++..+-.s00e 25 0 0 
Anomalous Tides, Frith of Forth 120 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Observa- 
tionsat KingussieandInverness 77 12 8 

Meteorological, Observations at 
Plymouth .......000es ccscesceee OD 0 OD 

Whewell’s Meteorological Ane- 
mometer at Plymouth ..... 10 0 0 


pe Pa 
Meteorological Observations, Os- 
ler’s Anemometerat Plymouth 20 0 0 
Reduction of Meteorological Ob- 
SEVVALIONS .....ccecceeeee Sanvecasi JOOS ODEO 
Meteorological Tnstruments and 
Gratuities ecsvccceccssces Nccssesse ODD eU 
Construction of Anemometer at 
INVernesS .,.cscccccccccesssesenes 00 12) 2 
Magnetic Cooperation scnsecsedes 10 8 10 
Meteorological Recorder for Kew 
Observatory seeeeeseene secvessnseeO Owe 
Action of Gases on Light ........ 18 16 1 
Establishment at Kew Observa- 
tory, Wages, Repairs, Furni- 
ture and Sundries .......+0+. sone 1834.08 
Experiments by Captive Balloons 81 8 0 
Oxidation ofthe Rails of Railways 20 0 0 
Publication of Report on Fossil 
Reptiles......+ Seessiep Suuskueeuae «| 40,0 0 
Coloured Drawings of Railway 
SECEIOMS’...scnscs erscotcasnep ones 147 18 3 
Registration of Earthquake 
Shocks ...,0cevs.seees Rorepdcne =) 0) 050 
Report on Zoological Nomencla- 
TUTE | owerssronsersccosccscese ceosee, 1050 0 
Uncovering Lower. Red Sand- 
stone near Manchester ....+.++ ‘ney pe 
Vegetative Power of Seeds ..... 5 3 8 
Marine Testacea (Habits of) ... 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology..-..sssseeeee Sones sey MLOERO ED 
Marine Zoology....eersseeseeesereee 2 14 11 
Preparation of Report on British 
Fossil Mammalia ...sescceserees 100 0 0 
Physiological Operations of Me- 
dicinal Agents ...cseccssscereeee 20 0 0 
Vital Statistics ......+06. spelawivivsites aancG matey me 
Additional Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ...secssseeeeee 70.0 0 
Additional Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ... .....0000+ - 100 0 0 
Reduction of Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels ..-..+0++ Savaste 100 0 0 
Morin’s Instrument and Constant 
Indicator pisesnmasstusdsadsbatwareee 69 14 10 
Experiments on the Strength of 
Materials ...cccssseceesceoves 60 0 0 
£1565 10 2 
1844, 
Meteorological Observations at 
Kingussie and Inverness ...... 12 0 0 
Completing Observations at Ply- 
mouth ....... woacdbencceserpners Prt oh ilies 
Magnetic and Meteorological Co- 
OPEFAatlON - wewsnscrteusconses eooee 2D § 4 
Publication of the British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue of Stars...... 35 0 0 
Observations on Tides on the 
East coast of Scotland ........ Fe OU NU 
Revision of the Nomenclature of 
Stars ...cscvccsccscccecees 1842 2 9 6 
Maintaining the Establishmentin 
Kew Observatory ....sseeeeeeeee 117 17 3 
Instruments for KewObservatory 56 7 38 


Sa bah. teE 
Influence of Light on Plants...... 10 0 0 
Subterraneous Temperature in 

IPCIBMG Vaassesteucesasessdstceseese tsi pO" 'O 
Coloured Drawings of Railway 

SECLIONS ..ccccccssceceaccors sesrecs OLE 
Investigation of Fossil Fishes of 

the Lower Tertiary Strata ... 100 0 0 
Registering the Shocks of Earth- 

TAMER aeccccccscconscacceeslSAa 29 11 10 
Structure of Fossil Shells ......... 20 0 0 
Radiata and Mollusca of the 

/Bgean and Red Seas......1842 100 0 0. 
Geographical Distributions of 

Marine Zoology .........1842 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Devon and 

OMG WAll” scv.cunedesesscesccesere op lU, 0, 0 
Marine Zoology of Corfu ..... w 10 0 0 
Experiments on the Vitality of 

Seeds ....... veveee santteeceanecany pine) ts Uario 
Experiments on the Vitality of 

MECOSiUsssessarcscisivessas eel O4D oy Suan 
Exotic Anoplura ......sc0000084 15 0 0 
Strength of Materials .......0... 100 0 0 
Completing Experiments on the 

Forms of Ships .......seseeeeeeee 100 0 0 
Inquiries into Asphyxia ......... 10 0 0 
Investigations on the Internal 

Constitution of Metals ..... wapopeco Ulmer Uae O 
Constant Indicator and Morin’s 

Instrument ...seesseeeeeee1842 10 38 6 

‘ £981 12 8 
1845. 
Publication of the British Associa- 

tion Catalogue of Stars ........ . 851 14 6 
Meteorological Observations at 

Inverness .....+. eddagssaseenselce 30 18 11 
Magnetic and Meteorological ‘Co- 

OPEFatiONn ceeccescececscsceoes seco 161698 
Meteorological Instruments at 

Edinburgh ........scsecsesosesees Meelhe 9 
Reduction of Anemometrical Ob- 

servations at Plymouth ...... .. 25 0 0 
Electrical Experiments at Kew 

Observatory vccesececsesereees viata ula 21S 
Maintaining the Establishment in 

Kew Observatory .....+00+....6. 149 15 0 
For Kreil’s Barometrograph...... 25 0 0 
Gases from Iron Furnaces ...... 50 0 0 
The Actinograph .......0c0.00 15 0 0 
Microscopic Structure cf Shells 20 0 0 
Exotic Anoplura .......00... 1843 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds ............1843 2 0 7 
Vitality of Seeds ............ 1844 7 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall ... 10 0 0 
Physiological Actionof Medicines 20 0 0 
Statistics of Sickness and Mor- 

BEBE Ve NOLIC 'cccancnenennches <4 20 0 0 
Earthquake Shocks ,,....... 1.1843 15 14 8 

£330 9 9 


GENERAL STATEMENT. lxi 


1846. 
British Association Catalogue of 


Stars ccccsoccsssevecsvsesee.1044 21115 0 
Fossil Fishes of the London Clay 100 0 0, 


Computation of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1829 ......0... 50 0 0 
Maintaining the Establishment at 


Kew Observatory ......+++ beet ee 146 16 7 
Strength of Materials .........+. »- 60 0 0 
Researches in Asphyxia ........ 616 2 
Examination of Fossil Shells...... 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds ....0+......1844 2 15 10 
Vitality of Seeds ........ 1845 7:12 8 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall...... 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Britain ..... @ POC Ore0 
Exotic Anoplura .....+..000. 1844 25 0 0 
Expenses attending Anemometers 11 7 6 
Anemometers’ Repairs ....... Manes Lara cue O 
Atmospheric Waves ......0.. 38 38 3 
Captive Balloons .......00... 1844 819 3 
Varieties of the Human Race 

1844 7 6 3 


Statistics of Sickness and Mor- 
talibyein), VOLK. ta<corencrasscs sch al vents) 


£685 16 0 
1847. 
Computation of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1829 ........000. 50 0 0 
Habits of Marine Animals ...... 10 0 0 
Physiological Actionof Medicines 20 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall...... 10 0 0 
Atmospheric Waves ...... eiiecssese LOMO? W3 
Vitality of Seeds ..........s.00 AND The 
Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory .erccssssseeaee 107 8 6 
£208 5 4 
1848. 


| Maintaining the Establishment at 


Kew Observatory ...soseeeeee ee 171 15 11 
Atmospheric Waves ...ccss.00 38 10 9 
Vitality of Seeds ..........00005 ee 915 O 
Completion of CataloguesofStars 70 0 0 
On Colouring Matters ............ 5 0 0 
On Growth of Plants...,,..0...+.++ 15 0 0 

£275 ..1),.8 
re 
1849, 
Electrical Observations at Kew 

Observatory ...c0s.scenseevee ihc tO On 
Maintaining Establishment at 

GLO’ Seotecvers eee weneuepetdeis pe MGs priceg' oD 
Vitality of Seeds ...ccccssovoscceee 5 8 1 
On Growth of Plants.......,....4. ee OOO 
Registration of Periodical Phe- 

NOMENA weseeceeeeee Shecnctine 10 0 0 
Bill on account of Anemometrical 

Observations ...secsesesesseees wet Lot te O 

£159 19 6 
1850. 
Maintaining the Establishment at 


Kew Observatory ........0... te 25o) 150 
Transit of Earthquake Waves... 50 0 0 
Periodical Phenomena ..........0. 15 0 0 
Meteorological Instruments, 

AZOUes’ siti sietiieceattecesssceose 20 OU 

£345 18 0 


Ixii REPORT—1876. 
£ s. a. £ s. d. 
1851. Strickland’s Ornithological Syno- Fal 
Maintaining the Establishment at NYS .... cibvcdsvndsopo cul becbeeess LOD OO 
Kew Observatory (includes part Dredging and Dredging Forms... 913 9 
of grantin 1849) ........0s00s.. 309 2 2] Chemical Action of Light ...... 20 0 0 
@hebryiat Heat <..,,.,.sbtssievese V20i9 devd Strength of Iron Plates SeaaAne 10 0 0 
Periodical Phenomena of Animals Registration of Periodical Pheno- 
aiid Plants: .aeeelel iets pew \Bii ix MENA vob conneeatsssuetsvessdbsaesee LO! Ol) O 
Vitality of Seeds ...s0e.see..e0008 5 6 4] Propagation of Salmon .......... 10 0 0 
Influence of Solar Radiation,..... 30 0 0 £734 13 9 
Ethnological Inquiries .,,......... 12 0 0 1957 OS 
Researches on Annelida .,... ie Maintaining the Establishment at 
“S01 shee Kew Observatory .e.seeseseeeeee 350 0 0 
1852. Earthquake Wave Experiments. ss | i 
Maintaining the Establishment at Dredging near Belfast ...... cesses. we 0 VO 
Kew Observatory Unease Dredging on the West Coast of 
balance of grant for 1850) ... 233 17 8 Scomsud src. ..acdevsetusnseucse ons, AUD. AO 
Experiments on the Conduction Investigations into the Mollusca 
oli Heat: /zesspas teres some, Deed) 0 of California ...... ctesuvedeseepae MELE URSA? 
Influence of Solar Radiations ee 20 O O| Experiments on Flax .......... 5 0 0 
Geological Map of Ireland ..... - 15 0 0] Natural History of Madagascar.. 20 0 0 
Researches on the British Anne- Researches on British Annelida 25 0 0 
MOA: soceca sei peoes ssseeeceseeeeeee 10 0 0} Report on Natural Products im- 
Vitality of Seeds. pbdseebayseneneres 10. 6. 2 ported into Liverpool ......... 10 0 0 
Strength of Boiler Plates .,....... 10 0 0| Artificial Propagation of Salmon 10 0 O 
£304 6 7| Temperature of Mines ............ fo. 0 
Thermometers for Subterranean 
we ve 1853. Observations ..... ecaserse hey cases a6 ln Von oe 
Maintaining the Establishment at Dife- Boats scisesvuaeeee wean Seah ea eed 
Kew Observatory ......cseseee0s 165 0 0 ; $507 15 4 
Experiments on the Influence of 4 ae 
Solar Radiation...........000084 15 0 0 1858. 
Researches on the British Anne Maintaining the Establishment at 
ATG peUyEI yess spucsscecaccreacsses es LC: 20 0 Kew Observatory. sesserseseseeee 500 0 0 
Dredging on the East Conk of Earthquake Wave Experiments... 25 0 0 
Scotland......ccscseee Bist vicwesas 10 0 0| Dredging on the West Coast of 
Ethnological Queries ..........s- 5 0 0 Scotland ss -seswryss senses decom vd One On iO 
£205 0 ©| Dredging near Dublin ....... snare tobe 0 
Vitality of Seetls|osssapbsexestab dove 5 5 0 
ot fides 1854, Dredging near Belfast ........ 18 13 2 
Maintaining the Establishment at Report on the British Annelida... 25 0 0 
Kew Observatory (including Experiments on the production 
balance of former grant) ...... 330 15 4 cf Heat by Motion in Fluids... 20 0 0 
Investigations on Flax ............ =e Report on the Natural Products 
Effects of Temperature Oe imported into Scotland,.,...... 10 0 0 
IWITGUE ID ENON csspspcescasseses 10 0 0 Fain iano 
Registration of Periodical Phe- £618 18 2 
nomena ...... Sestersvarbuscasens& . 1D OD 1859. 
British Annelida .............. «ss» 10 0 0} Maintaining the Establishment at 
Vitality of Seeds ......cscccsceses 5 2°38 Kew Observatory ........ Peet!) Sous eet 
Conduction of Heat ...... otros 1 4 2 0 | Dredging near Dublin ...... Pact: | Tia Lee i 
#380 19 7 | Osteology of Birds....... ene catee oo 0> 0 
ooh ad Trish Taviedts ope aenes causpon op ber 5.0 0 
a 1855. Manure Experiments ....... oosnaly we) 
Maintaining the Establishment at British Meduside wc. 5 0 0 
Kew Observatory ...... secssese, 425 0 0 Dredging Committee......... Rall rig o 
Earthquake Movements ...... +» 10 0 01 Steam-vessels’ Performance ...... 5 0 0 
Physical Aspect of the Moon....... 11 8 5 Marine Fauna of South and West 
Vitality of Seeds ........cesccoeeee 10 7 11 of Ireland ...ccccccceccee i Min teen ety 
Map of the World... 15 0 0 Photographic Chemistry wbupbecaet) meni 
Ethnological Queries. wee 5 0 0 Lanarkshire Fossils ............ sacl ee 
Dredging near Belfast ............ 4 0 0 Balloon’ ASeents: ...cscccncseoan siete 39 11 0 
bo a le £684 11 1 
1856. 1860. ; 
Maintaining the Establishment at Maintaining the Establishment 
Kew Observatory :-— | of Kew Observatory............. 500 0 0 
AS54, ne lo. 7 0 575 00 | Dredging near Belfast............. 16 6 O 
1855......£500 0 0 Ay | Dredging in Dublin Bay..cccssoscs 15, 90 tO 


GENERAL STATEMENT, 


fi 5 S 8. ad 
Inquiry into the Performance of 

Steam-vessels...csscssscseeseseee 124 0 0 
Explorations in the Yellow Sand- 

stone of Dura Den............... 20 0 0 
Chemico-mechanical Analysis of 

Rocks and Minerals... 25 0 0 
Researches on the Growth of 

PIBDEGiisccssesescsccssesessssssaiss 10), 0..,0 
Researches on the Solubility of 

RAILS Va dsnavesssdneanes cars ceetsaseric GO) OvyO 
Researches on the Constituents 

Of Manures..ccccssscereserereeese 25 0 0 
Balance of Captive Balloon Ac- 

COUNES,.,sreccccevecscesccesnsssess 1 13 6 

£1241 7 0 
1861. 
Maintaining the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory ............ 500 0 0 
Earthquake Experiments......... 25 0 0 
Dredging North and East Coasts 

of Scotland....... AMRRESES 0c scasee 23 0 O 
Dredging Committee :-— 

1860 .....°£50 0 0) . 

thet 0. ee ee ee 
Excavations at Dura Den......... 20 0 0 
Solubility of Salts ...........ceeeees 20 0 0 
Steam-vessel Performance ...... 150 0 0 
Fossils of Lesmahago .......+... 15 0 0 
Explorations at Uriconium ..... . 20 0 0 
Chemical Alloys .........ssseeeeee 20 0 0 
Classified Index to the Transac- 

TUBHS Van dete cess ceccsacvevecesesans - 100 0 0 
Dredging in the Mersey and Dee 5 0 0 
Dip Circle w......seesssvevssssssees 30 0 0 
Photoheliographic Observations 50 0 0 
Prigon Diet wtcccccsscesseessseseese 20 0 0 
Gauging of Water..............0... 10 0 0 
Alpine Ascents ..... svabastetrasnee 0 5 
Constituents of Manures ....,.... 25 0 0 

£1111 5 10 
1862. 
Maintaining the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory ............ 500 0 0 
Patent Laws .........+ ebissaks setae BGO 
Mollusca of N.-W. America...... 10 0 0 
Natural History by Mercantile 

Marine ....... Sisveccvacdeasessses O10 @ 
Tidal Observations ...... sosarse 20" O18 
Photoheliometer at Kew ......... 40 0 0 
Photographic Pictures of the Sun 150 0 0 
Rocks of Donegal ...........s.008 25 0 0 
Dredging Durham and North- 

umberland.....secessesesssveessss 25 0 0 
Connexion of Storms......... as 20 0 0 
Dredging North-east Coast of 

DCOUlAN .c.issisaasesaia 6 9 6 
Ravages of Teredo «.............. 38 11 0 
Standards of Electrical Resistance 50 0 0 
Railway Accidents .........45.. » 10 0 0 
Balloon Committee ............45. 200 0 0 
Dredging Dublin Bay ............ 10 0 0 
Dredging the Mersey ...........5 5 0 0 
Prison Diet ....:.......ccceeeees wo BOO 4 
Gauging of Water.............005 1210 0 


& 8. a, 
Steaniships’ Performance......... 150 0 0 
Thermo-Electric Currents ...... 5 0 0 
£1293 16 6 
1863. 
Maintaining. the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory............ 600 0 0 
Balloon Committee deficiency... 70 0 0 
Balloon Ascents (other expenses) 25 0 0 
ENtOZO@isi scp .sscirnpssecosbasetuans 25 0 0 
Coal Fossils ......... desdesserewsd's oy 20) .O..0 
BLOTPING Ss state veh cs save sssssimenie 20 0 0 
Granites of Donegal... auaeieas . 5 0 0 
Prison Diet............ sastessassrcds)) 20, '0,. 0 
Vertical Atmospheric Movements 13 0 0 
Dredging Shetland .....,.......4. 50 0 0 
Dredging North-east coast of 

Scotland: .....csdsssivisisesseas’ 25). 0...0 
Dredging Northumberland and 

Durham.....cs.ssseceeseeeeees we 17-3 10 
Dredging Committee superin- 

GENMENCE Ss Spee evens: sssssisss 10 0 0 
Steamship Performance ........ . 100 0 0 
Balloon Committee ............... 200 0 0 
Carbon under pressure..... ...... 10 0 0 
Volcanic Temperature .;...... «.. 100 0 0 
Bromide of Ammonium ......... 8 0 0 
Electrical Standards............... 100 0 0 

Construction and distribu- 

HDT sea Kees cn epaaatceideenn 40 0 0 
Luminous Meteors ............065 17 0 0 
Kew Additional Buildings for 

Photoheliograph ...... isesbabes 100 0 0 
Thermo-Electricity ...... obsbbenes 15 0 0 
Analysis of Rocks ....... eweseduy  8,.0,.0 
Hydroida .....:.ssseessvvoevere wo. 10 0 0 

£1608 3 10 
1864. 
Maintaining the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory............ 600 0 0 
Coal Fossils .....:......... sossennse 20 0 0 
Vertical Atmospheric Move- 

THOME wes acnesiecvass sue sressereeee 20 0 0 
Dredging Shetland ............ -- 79 0 0 
Dredging Northumberland ..,..,, 25 0-0 
Balloon Committee ............... 200 0 0 
Carbon under pressure............ 10 0 0 
Standards of Electric Resistance 100 0 O 
Analysis of Rocks.............00... 10 0 0 
FU VGEOUGR ~..csseerevnceetescees tes LUDO 
Askham’s Gift .............., coeee 590 0 O 
Nitrite of Amyle ...........,...00 10 0 0 
Nomenclature Committee ...... 5 0 0 
Rain-Gauges ......... tecosessssocenee 1915 8 
Cast-Iron Investigation aasex sph) eat) JO 
Tidal Observationsinthe Humber 50 0 0 
Spectral RAYS. oo. is...sceceesensee 45 0 0 
Luminous Meteors ............... 20 0 0 

i £1289 15 8 
1865. Tae 
Maintaining the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory............ 600 0 @ 

Balloon Committee ............... 100 0 0 


Ixiv 

& 48.98. 
Rain-Gauges ...05 sssesseseneseeeeee 30 0 0 
Tidal Observationsinthe Humber 6 8 0 
Hexylic Compounds...........++++ 20 0 0 
Amy] Compounds..........++++++ an2z0 20 40 
Trish Flora ...cesseeseeeeeees see neo 20 20 
American Mollusca ....... Re ZI QO 
Organic ACidS .........ssseeseeeeee 20 0 0 
Lingula Flags Excavation ...... 10 0 0 
Eurypterus .........0+. Saas ites 50 0 0 
Electrical Standards......:....0+++ 100 0 O 
Malta Caves Researches ......... 30 0 0 
Oyster Breeding .......s0..sseeeee 25 0 0 
Gibraltar Caves Researches...... 150 0 0 
Kent’s Hole Excavations...... .. 100 0 0 
Moon’s Surface Observations... 35 0 0 
Marine Fauna ........ceseeseeeeees 25 0 0 
Dredging Aberdeenshire .......-. 25 0 0 
Dredging Channel Islands ...... 50 0 0 
Zoological Nomenclature......... 5 0 0 
Resistance of Floating Bodies in 

Water ...... Bie eececeoe 100 0 0 
Bath Waters Analysis ............ 810 0 
Luminous Meteors .........s.000 40 0 0 

£1591 7 10) 
1866. 
Maintaining the Establishment 

of Kew Observatory............ 600 0 0 
Lunar Committee...........00008 64 13 4 
Balloon Committee ..........seeee 50 0 0 
Metrical Committee.........0... 50 0 0 
British Rainfall....... deieockeanve 50 0 0 
Kilkenny Coal Fields ............ 146 0 0 
Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-Bed ...... 15 0 0 
Luminous Meteors ...........006 50 0 0 
Lingula Flags Excavation ...... 20 0 0 
Chemical Constitution of Cast 

MOMMIES. ss 5 os cicsisnisseseisislnes 50 0 0 
Amy] Compounds...........-00s04+ 25 0 0 
Electrical Standards..,..........+ 100 0 0 
Malta Caves Exploration......... 30 0 0 
Kent’s Hole Exploration ......... 200 0 0 
Marine Fauna, &c., Devon and 

Cornwall’ ......... Reseevere eben 25 0 0 
Dredging Aberdeenshire Coast... 25 0 0 
Dredging Hebrides Coast......... 50 0 0 
Dredging the Mersey ............ 5 0 0 
Resistance of Floating Bodies in 

IWALCLp eceenssscssrersscnsacecnsus 50 0 0 
Polycyanides of Organic Radi- 

GAS jappeemotacoade usehonuesac io 20 Ow 
RAP OU MOTIS  soisessesshoar espater 10 0 0 
(nis PATINEIGR )..secspesssonedip ess 15 0 0 
Catalogue of Crania ...........-4++ 50 0 0 
Didine Birds of Mascarene Islands 50 0 0 
Typical Crania Researches ...... 30 0 0 
Palestine Exploration Fund...... 100 0 0 

£1750 13 4 


1867. 
Maintaining the Establishment 


of Kew Observatory............ 600 0 0 


Meteorological Instruments, Pa- 
Testime seercssse sence 


50 0 0 


Lunar Committee........+. Serosener Lao aenOen LC 
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£ 
Metrical Committee..........:..6. 30 
Kent’s Hole Explorations ...... 100 
Palestine Explorations.......«.... 50 
Insect Fauna, Palestine ...:..... 30 
British Rainfall...........++6+ Witieniod 
Kilkenny Coal Fields .......0... 25 
Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-Bed ..... . 25 
Luminous Meteors .......... ee) 
Bournemouth, &c. Leaf-Beds... 30 
Dredging Shetland ............00 75 
Steamship Reports Condensation 100 
Electrical Standards.............-. 100 
Ethyle and Methyle series ...... 25 
Fossil Crustacea ..... chbeneeee Svar 25 
Sound under Water ...........4+. . 24 
North Greenland Fauna ........ al 40 
Do. Plant Beds ... 100 
Iron and Steel Manufacture 25 
Patent Laws \v..\.cserseresresmneee aU 
£1739 
1868. 

Maintaining the Establishment 
of Kew Observatory............ 600 
Lunar Committee....... seces 120 
Metrical Committee......... sinsa ee 
Zoological Record ............-.- 100 
Kent’s Hole Explorations ...... 150 
Steamship Performances......... 100 
British Rainfall .......... tosses 
Luminous Meteors .... 50 
Organic Acids ....... 60 
Fossil Crustacea ...sessesccessssee 20 
Methyl series ......... AaRCAMSsEC Seieeed) 
Mercury and Bile..........00..00++ 25 

Organic remains in Limestone 
ROCKS puacercccses ces eeradke en ua nee 
Scottish Earthquakes ............ 20 
Fauna, Devon and Cornwall ... 30 
British Fossil Corals..............- 50 
Bagshot Leaf-beds ..........46+ « 50 
Greenland Explorations ......... 100 
Fossil Flora; ccavsseatspeocrsaccwess ed 
Tidal Observations ............... 100 
Underground Temperature ...... 50 

Spectroscopic investigations of 
Animal Substances ....... eee ub 
Secondary Reptiles, &c. ......... 30 

British Marine Invertebrate 
Paina ssersecsseseqneene deastmseOe 

1869. 

Maintaining the Establishment 
of Kew Observatory......... ... 600 
Lunar Committee .....ssseeeeseeee 50 
Metrical Committee............++. 25 
Zoological Record........-s0+0++0+ 100 

Committee on Gases in Deep- 
well Water is .cgcsssessemmqneese 25 
British Rainfall... 7:.....-<sseaenam 50 

Thermal Conductivity of Iron, 
Kent’s Hole Explorations ...... 150 
Steamship Performances........+ 30 


eoono 295 coco 


ooo ofc coco 


GENERAL STATEMENT, 


<a) Baad 
Chemical Constitution of Cast 
MTOR eiescsiaecasescanenlcaettees 80 0 0 
Tron and Steel Manufacture ... 100 0 0 
PMMERUVISETICS! ....cc00scee, cotenats 30 0 0 
Organic remains in Limestone 
Rocks......... Reaveaa demon itis 4 10 0 0 
Earthquakes in Scotland......... 19 0 0 
British Fossil Corals ............. 50 0 0 
Bagshot Leaf-Beds ............++ 30 0 0 
OSSIVE OUR) ose sensecusasssecsdsaase 25 0 0 
Tidal Observations ...... pdotere 100 0 0 
Underground Temperature ...... 30 0 0 
Spectroscopic Investigations of 
Animal Substances ............ 5 0 0 
Organic Acids ..... Saari toc Seteeae a 12 0 0 
Kiltorcan Fossils ............60000s 20 0 0 
Chemical Constitution and Phy- 
siological Action Relations ... 15 0 0 
Mountain Limestone Fossils ...... 25 0 0 | 
Utilization of Sewage ............ 10 0 0 
Products of Digestion ............ 10 0 0 
£1622 0 0 
1870. 
Maintaining the Establishment of 
Kew Observatory ....... Rete ote 600 0 
Metrical Committee ............666 25 0 
Zoological Record ....se.eseeeeee 100 0 
Committee on Marine Fauna ... 20 0 
MGYEUIIORISHES: ....0:2-sessssceee--- ~ 10-0 
Chemical nature of Cast Iron... 80 0 
Luminous Meteors .......e000406. 30 0 
Heat in the Blood .........000++- 15 0 
British Rainfall............ Raabe se 100 0 
ThermalConductivityofIron&c. 20 0 
British Fossil Corals............+«: 50 0 
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General Meetings. 


On Wednesday, September 6, at 8 p.w., in the Garden Palace, Botanic 
Gardens, Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.8., President, resigned the 
office of President to Professor Thomas Andrews, M.D., LL.D., F.R.8., who 
took the Chair, and delivered an Address, for which see page Ixviii. 

On Thursday, September 7, at 8 p.m, two Soirées took place, one in the 
Royal Exchange, the other in the Corporation Galleries. 

On Friday, September 8, at 8.30 p.m., in the Garden Palace, Botanic 
Gardens, Professor Tait, F.R.S.E., delivered a Discourse on “ Foree.”’ 

On Saturday, September. 9, at 6 P.m., in the City Hall; Commander 
Cameron, R.N., C.B., delivered a Lecture, on “A Journey through Africa,” 
to the Working Classes of Glasgow. 

On Monday, September 1], at 8.30 p.u., in the Garden Palace, Botanic 
Gardens, Professor Wyville Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., delivered a Discourse 
on “ The ‘ Challenger’ Expedition.” 

On Tuesday, September 12, at 8 p.u., a Soirée took place in the Garden 
Palace, Botanic Gardens. 

On Wednesday, September 13, at 2.30 p.w., the concluding General Meeting 
took place, when the Proceedings of the General Committee, and the Grants 
of Money for Scientific purposes, were explained to the Members. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Plymouth*. 


* The Meeting is appointed to take place on Wednesday, August 15, 1877, 
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OF 


THOMAS ANDREWS, M.D. LLD., 
F.R.S., Hon.F.R.S.E., Erc. 


PRESIDENT. 


Srx and thirty years have passed over since the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its tenth meeting in this ancient city, and 
twenty-one years have elapsed since it last assembled here. The representa- 
tives of two great Scottish families presided on these occasions ; and those who 
had the advantage of hearing the address of the Duke of Argyll in 1855 
will recall the gratification they enjoyed while listening to the thoughtful 
sentiments which reflected a mind of rare cultivation and yaried acquire- 
ments. On the present occasion I have undertaken, not without anxiety, 
the duty of filling an office at first accepted by one whom Scotland and the 
Association would alike have rejoiced to see in this Chair, not only as a 
tribute to his own scientific services, but also as recognizing in him the 
worthy representative of that long line of able men who have upheld the 
preeminent position attained by the Scottish schools of medicine in the middle 
of the last century, when the mantle of Boerhaave fell npon Monro and 
Cullen. 

The task of addressing this Association, always a difficult one, is not ren- 
dered easier when the meeting is held in a place which presents the rare 
combination of being at once an ancient seat of learning and a great centre 
of modern industry. Time will not permit me to refer to the distinguished 
men who in early days have left here their mark behind them; and I regret 
it the more, as there is a growing tendency to exaggerate the value of later 
discoveries, and to underrate the achievements of those who have lived before 
us. Confining our attention to a period reaching back to little more than a 
century, it appears that during that time three new sciences arose, at least 
as far as any science can be said to have a distinct origin, in this city of 
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Glasgow—LKxperimental Chemistry, Political Economy, and Mechanical 
Engineering. It is now conceded that Black laid the foundation of modern 
chemistry ; and no one has ever disputed the claims of Adam Smith and of 
Watt to having not only founded, but largely built up, the two great branches 
of knowledge with which their names will always be inseparably connected. 
It was here that Dr. Thomas Thomson established the first school of Practical 
Jhemistry in Great Britain, and that Sir W. Hooker gave to the chair of 
Botany a European celebrity ; it was here that Graham discovered the law 
of gaseous diffusion and the properties of polybasic acids; it was here that 
Stenhouse and Anderson, Rankine and J. Thomson made some of their finest 
discoveries; and it was here that Sir William Thomson conducted his 
physico-mathematical investigations, and invented those exquisite instru- 
ments, valuable alike for ocean telegraphy and for scientific use, which are 
among the finest trophies of recent science. Nor must the names of Tennant, 
Mackintosh, Neilson, Walter Crum, Young, and Napier be omitted, who, 
with many others in this place, have made large and valuable additions to 
practical science. 

The safe return of the ‘Challenger,’ after an absence of three and a half 
years, is a subject of general congratulation. Our knowledge of the varicd 
forms of animal life, and of the remains of animal life, which occur, it is now 
known, over large tracts of the bed of the ocean, is chiefly derived from the 
observations made in the ‘Challenger’ and in the previous deep-sea expedi- 
tions which were organized by Sir Wyville Thomson and Dr. Carpenter. 
The physical observations, and especially those on the temperature of the 
ocean, which were systematically conducted throughout the whole voyage of 
the ‘Challenger,’ have already supplied valuable data for the resolution of 
the great question of ocean-currents. Upon this question, which has been 
discussed with singular ability, but under different aspects, by Dr. Carpenter 
and Mr, Croll, I cannot attempt here to enter; nor will I venture to forestall, 
by any crude analysis of my own, the narrative which Sir W. Thomson has 
kindly undertaken to give of his own achievements and of those of his staff 
during their long scientific cruise, 

Another expedition, which has more than fulfilled the expectations of the 
public, is Lieutenant Cameron’s remarkable journey across the continent of 
Africa. It is by such enterprises, happily conceived and ably executed, that 
we may hope at no distant day to see the Arab slave-dealer replaced by the 
legitimate trader, and the depressed populations of Africa gradually brought 
within the pale of civilized life. 

From the North Polar Expedition no intelligence has been received; nor 
can we expect for some time to hear whether it has succeeded in the crown- 
ing object of Arctic enterprise. In the opinion of many, the results, scientific 
or other, to be gained by a full survey of the Arctic regions can never be of 
such value as to justify the risk and cost which must be incurred, But it is 
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not by cold calculations of this kind that great discoveries are made or great 
enterprises achieved. There is an inward and irrepressible impulse—in indi- 
viduals called a spirit of adventure, in nations a spirit of enterprise—which 
impels mankind forward to explore every part of the world we inhabit, 
however inhospitable or difficult of access; and if the country claiming the 
foremost place among maritime nations shrink from an undertaking because 
it is perilous, other countries will not be slow to seize the post of honour. If 
it be possible for man to reach the poles of the earth, whether north or south, 
the feat must sooner or later be accomplished ; and the country of the success- 
ful adventurers will be thereby raised in the scale of nations. 

The passage of Venus over the sun’s disk is an event which cannot be 
passed over without notice, although many of the circumstances connected 
with it have already become historical. It was to observe this rare astro- 
nomical phenomenon, on the occasion of its former occurrence in 1769, that 
Captain Cook’s memorable voyage to the Pacific was undertaken, in the 
course of which he explored the coast of New South Wales, and added that 
great country to the possessions of the British Crown. 

As the transit of Venus gives the most exact method of calculating the 
distance of the earth from the sun, extensive preparations were made on the 
last occasion for observing it at selected stations—from Siberia in northern, 
to Kerguelen’s Land in southern latitudes. The great maritime powers vicd 
with each other to turn the opportunity to the best account; and Lord 
Lindsay had the spirit to equip, at his own expense, the most complete ex- 
pedition which left the shores of this country. Some of the most valuable 
stations in southern latitudes were desert islands, rarely free from mist or 
tempest, and without harbours or shelter of any kind. The landing of the 
instruments was in many cases attended with great difficulty and even per- 
sonal risk. Photography lent its aid to record automatically the progress of 
the transit; and M. Janssen contrived a revolving plate, by means of which 
from fifty to sixty images of the edge of the sun could be taken at short 
intervals during the critical periods of the phenomenon. 

The observations of M. Janssen at Nagasaki, in Japan, were of spccial 
interest. Looking through a violet-blue glass he saw Venus, two or three 
minutes before the transit began, having the appearance of a pale round spot 
near the edge of the sun. Immediately after contact the segment of the 
planet’s disk, as seen cn the face of the sun, formed with what remained of 
this spot a complete circle. The pale spot when first seen was, in short, a 
partial eclipse of the solar corona, which was thus proved beyond dispute to 
be a luminous atmosphere surrounding the sun. Indications were at the 
same time obtained of the existence of an atmosphere around Venus. 

The mean distance of the carth from the sun was long supposed to haye 
been fixed within a very small limit of error at about 95,000,000 miles. 
The accuracy of this number had already been called in question on theo- 
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retical grounds by Hansen and Leverrier, when Foucault, in 1862, decided 
the question by an experiment of extraordinary delicacy. Taking advantage 
of the revolying-mirror, with which Wheatstone had some time before 
enriched the physical sciences, Foucault succeeded in measuring the absolute 
velocity of light in space by experiments on a beam of light, reflected 
backwards and forwards, within a tube little more than thirteen feet in 
length. Combining the result thus obtained with what is called by astrono- 
mers the constant of aberration, Foucault calculated the distance of the carth 
from the sun, and found it to be one thirtieth part, or about 3,000,000 miles, 
less than the commonly received number. This conclusion has lately been 
confirmed by M. Cornu, from a new determination he has made of the 
velocity of light according to the method of Fizeau ; and in complete accord- 
ance with these results are the investigations of Leverrier, founded on a 
comparison with theory of the observed motions of the sun and of the 
planets Venus and Mars. It remains to be seen whether the recent obser- 
vations of the transit of Venus, when reduced, will be sufficiently concordant 
to fix with even greater precision the true distance of the earth from the 
sun. 

In this brief reference to one of the finest results of modern science, 
I have mentioned a great name whose loss England has recently had to 
deplore, and in connexion with it the name of an illustrious physicist whose 
premature death deprived France, a few years ago, of one of her brightest 
ornaments—Wheatstone and Foucault, ever to be remembered for their 
marvellous power of eliciting, like Galileo and Newton, from familiar 
phenomena the highest truths of nature! 

The discovery of Huggins that some of the fixed stars are moving to- 
wards and others receding from our system, has been fully confirmed by 
a careful series of observations lately made by Mr. Christie in the Observa- 
tory of Greenwich. Mr. Huggins has not been able to discover any indications 
of a proper motion in the nebulw ; but this may arise from the motion of 
translation being less than the method would discover. Tew achievements 
in the history of science are more wonderful than the measurement of the 
proper motions of the fixed stars, from observing the relative position of two 
delicate lines of light in the field of the telescope. 

The observation of the American astronomer Young, that bright lines, 
corresponding to the ordinary lines of Fraunhofer reversed, may be seen in 
the lower strata of the solar atmosphere for a few moments during a total 
eclipse, has been confirmed by Mr. Stone, on the occasion of the total eclipse 
of the sun which occurred some time ago in South Africa, In the outer 
corona, or higher regions of the sun’s atmosphere, a single green line only 
was seen, the same which had been already described by Young. 

I can here refer only in general terms to the observations of Roscoe and 
Schuster on the absorption-bands of potassium and sodium, and to the in- 
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vestigations of Lockyer on the absorptive powers of metallic and metalloidal 
vapours at different temperatures. From the vapour of calcium the latter 
has obtained two wholly distinct spectra, one belonging to a low, and the 
other to a high temperature. Mr. Lockyer is also engaged on a new and 
ercatly extended map of the solar spectrum. 

Spectrum analysis has lately led to the discovery of a new metal—gallium 
-—the fifth whose presence has been first indicated by that powerful agent. 
This discovery is due to M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, already favourably known 
by a work on the application of the spectroscope to chemical analysis. 

Our knowledge of acrolites has of late years been greatly increased ; and I 
cannot occupy a few moments of your time more usefully than by briefly 
referring to the subject. So recently as 1860 the most remarkable meteoric 
fall on record, not even excepting that of L’Aigle, occurred near the village of 
New Concord in Ohio. On a day when no thunder-clouds were visible, loud 
sounds were heard resembling claps of thunder, followed by a large fall of 
meteoric stones, some of which were distinctly seen to strike the earth. One 
stone, above 50 pounds in weight, buried itself to the depth of two feet in 
the ground, and when dug out was found to be still warm, In 1872 another 
remarkable metcorite, at first seen as a brilliant star with a luminous train, 
burst near Orvinio in Italy, and six fragments of it were afterwards collected. 

Isolated masses of metallic iron, or rather of an alloy of iron and nickel, 
similar in composition and properties to the iron usually diffused in 
meteoric stones, haye been found here and there on the surface of the 
earth, some of large size, as one described by Pallas, which weighed about 
{wo thirds ofa ton. Of the meteoric origin of these masses of iron there 
is little recom for doubt, although no record exists of their fall. Sir Edward 
“sabine, whose life has been devoted with rare fidelity to the pursuit of 
science, and to whose untiring efforts this Association largely owes the 
position it now occupies, was the pioneer of the newer discoveries in meteoric 
science. Light and fifty years ago he visited with Captain Ross the northern 
shores of Baffin’s Bay, and made the interesting discovery that the knife- 
blades used by the Esquimaux in the vicinity of the Arctic highlands were 


formed of meteoric iron. This observation was afterwards fully confirmed ; 
and scattered blocks of meteori¢ iron have been found from time to time 
around Baftin’s Bay. But it was not till 1870 that the metecric treasures 
of Baffin’s Bay were iruly discovered. In that year Nordenskiold found, at 
a part of the shore difficult of appreach even in moderate weather, enor- 
mous blocks of meteoric iron, the largest weighing nearly twenty tons, im- 
bedded in a ridge of basaltic rock. The interest of this observation is greatly 
enhanced by the circumstance that these masses of meteoric iron, like the 
basalt with which they are associated, do not belong to the present geologi- 
cal epoch, but must have fallen long before the actual arrangement of land 
and sea existed,— during, in short, the middle Tertiary, or Miocene period of 
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Lyell. The meteoric origin of these iron masses from Ovifak has been 
called in question by Lawrence Smith; and it is no doubt possible that they 
may have been raised by upheaval from the interior of the earth. I have 
indeed myself shown by a magneto-chemical process that metallic iron, in 
particles so fine that they have never yet been actually seen, is everywhere 
diffused through the Miocene basalt of Sleve Mish in Antrim, and may 
likewise be discovered by careful search in almost all igneous and in many 
metamorphic rocks. These observations have since been verified by Reuss in 
the case of the Bohemian basalts. But, as regards the native iron of Ovifak, 
the weight of evidence appears to be in favour of the conclusion, at which M. 
Daubrée, after a careful discussion of the subject, has arrived—that it is 
really of meteoric origin. This Ovifak iron is also remarkable from con- 
taining a considerabe amount of carbon, partly combined with the iron, 
partly diffused through the metallic mass in a form resembling coke. In 
connexion with this subject, I must refer to the able and exhaustive memoirs 
of Maskelyne on the Busti and other aerolites, to the discovery of vanadium 
by R. Apjohn in a meteoric iron, to the interesting observations of Sorby, 
and to the researches of Daubrée, Wohler, Lawrence Smith, Tschermak, and 
others. 

The important services which the Kew Observatory has rendered to 
meteorology and to solar physics have been fully recognized ; and Mr. Gassiot 
has had the gratification of witnessing the final success of his lone and 
noble efforts to place this observatory upon a permanent footing. A phy- 
sical observatory for somewhat similar objects, but on a larger scale, is in 
course of erection, under the guidance of M. Janssen, at Fontenay in France, 
and others are springing up or already exist in Germany and Italy. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that this country will not lag behind in providing 
physical observatories on a scale worthy of the nation and commensurate 
with the importance of the object. On this question I cannot do better 
than refer to the high authority of Dr. Balfour Stewart, and to the views he 
expressed in his able address last year to the Physical Section. 

Weather telegraphy, or the reporting by telegraph the state of the weather 
at selected stations to a central office, so that notice of the probable approach 
of sterms may be given to the seaports, has become in this country an 
organized system ; and considering the little progress meteorology has made 
as a science, the results may be considered to be on the whole satisfactory. Of 
the warnings issued of late years, four out of five were justified by the 
occurrence of gales or strong winds. Few storms occurred for which no 
warnings had been given ; but unfortunately among these were some of the 
heaviest gales of the period. The stations from which daily reports are sent 
to the meteorological office in London embrace the whole coast of Western 
Kurope, including the Shetland Isles. It appears that atmospheric disturb- 
ances seldom cross the Atlantic without being greatly altered in character, 
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and that the origin of most of our storms lies eastward of the longitude of 
Newfoundland. 

As regards the velocity of the wind, the cup-anemometer of Dr. Robinson 
has fully realized the expectations of its discoverer; and the venerable 
astronomer of Armagh has been engaged during the past summer, with all 
the ardour of youth, in a course of laborious experiments to determine the 
constants of hisinstrument. From seven years’ observations at the Observa- 
tory of Armagh, he has found that the mean velocity of the wind is 
greatest in the 8.8.W. octant and least in the opposite one, and that the 
amount of wind attaivs a maximum in January, after which it stcadily 
decreases, with one slight exception, till July, augmenting again till the end 
of the year. 

Passing to the subject of electricity, it is with pleasure that I have to 
announce the failure of a recent attempt to deprive Oerstedt of his great 
discovery. It is gratifying thus to find high reputations vindicated, and 
names which all men love to honour transmitted with undiminished lustre 
to posterity. Ata former meeting of this Association, remarkable for an 
unusual attendance of distinguished foreigners, the central figure was 
Oerstedt. On that occasion Sir John Herschel in glowing language compared 
Oerstedt’s discovery to the blessed dew of heaven which only the master- 
mind could draw down, but which it was for others to turn to account and 
use for the fertilization of the earth. To Franklin, Volta, Coulomb, Oerstedt, 
Ampére, Faraday, Seebeck, and Ohm are due the fundamental discoveries of 
modern electricity—a science whose applications in Davy’s hands led to 
grander results than alchemist ever dreamed of, and in the hands of others 
(among whom Wheatstone, Morse, and Thomson occupy the foremost place) to 
the marvels of the electric telegraph. When we proceed from the actual 
phenomena of electricity to the molecular conditions upon which those 
phenomena depend, we are confronted with questions as recondite as any 
with which the physicist has had to deal, but towards the solution of which 
the researches of Faraday have contributed the most precious materials. The 
theory of electrical and magnetic action occupied formerly the powerful minds 
of Poisson, Green, and Gauss; and among the living it will surely not be 
invidious to cite the names of Weber, Helmholtz, Thomson, and Clerk Max- 
well. The work of the latter on electricity is an original essay worthy in 
every way of the great reputation and of the clear and far-secing intellect 
of its author. 

Among recent investigations I must refer to Professor Tait’s discovery of 
consecutive neutral points in certain thermo-electric junctions, for which he 
was lately awarded the Keith prize. This discovery has been’ the result of 
an elaborate investigation of the properties of thermo-electric currents, and 
is specially interesting in reference to the theory of dynamical electricity. 
Nor can I omit to mention the very interesting and original experiments of 
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Dr. Kerr on the dielectric state, from which it appears that when electricity 
of high tension is passed through dielectrics, a change of molecular arrange- 
ment occurs, slowly in the case of solids, quickly in the case of liquids, and 
that the lines of electric force are in some cases lines of compression, in 
other cases lines of extension. 

Of the many discoveries in physical science due to Sir William Grove, 
the earliest and not the least important is the battery which bears his name, 
and is to this day the most powerful of all voltaic arrangements ; but with a 
Grove’s battery of 50 or even 100 cells in vigorous action, the spark will not 
pass through an appreciable distance of cold air. By using a very large 
number of cells, carefully insulated and charged with water, Mr. Gassiot 
succeeded in obtaining a short spark through air; and lately De La Rue and 
Miiller have constructed a large chloride-of-silver battery giving freely sparks 
through cold air, which, when a column of pure water is interposed in 
the circuit, accurately resemble those of the common electrical machine. 
The length of the spark increasing nearly as the square of the number 
of cells, it has been calculated that with 100,000 elements of this battery 
the discharge should take place through a distance of no less than eight 
feet in air. 

In the solar beam we have an agent of surpassing power, the investiga- 
tion of whose properties by Newton forms an epoch in the history of experi- 
mental science scarcely less important than the discovery of the law of 
gravitation in the history of physical astronomy. Three actions characterize 
the solar beam, or, indeed, more or less that of any luminous body——the 
heating, the physiological, and the chemical. In the crdinary solar beam 
we can modify the relative amount of these actions by passing it through 
different media, and we can thus have luminous rays with little heating or 
little chemical action. In the case of the moon’s rays it required the highest 
skill on the part of Lord Rosse, even with all the resources of the observatory 
of Parsonstown, to investigate their heating properties, and to show that the 
surface of our satellite facing the earth passes, during every lunation, through 
a greater range of temperature than the difference between the freezing- and 
boiling-points of water. ; 

But if, instead of taking an ordinary ray of light, we analyze it as Newton 
did by the prism, and isolate a very fine line of the spectrum (theoretically a 
line of infinite tenuity), that is to say, if we take a ray of definite refrangi- 
bility, it will be-found impossible by screens or otherwise to alter its pro- 
perties. It was his clear perception of the truth of this principle that led 


Stokes to his great discovery of the cause of epipolic dispersion, in which he 


showed that many bodies had the power of absorbing dark rays of high 
refrangibility and of emitting them as luminous rays of lower refrangibility— 
of absorbing, in short, darkness and of emitting it as light. It is not, 
indeed, an easy matter in all cases to say whether a given effect is due to 
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the action of heat or light; and the question which of these forces is the 
efficient agent in causing the motion of the tiny disks in Crookes’s radiometer 
has given rise to a good deal of discussion. The answer to this question in- 
volves the same principles as those by which the image traced on the daguerreo- 
type plate, or the decomposition of carbonic acid by the leaves of plants, is 
referred to the action of light and not of heat; and applying these principles 
to the experiments made with the radiometer, the weight of evidence appears 
to be in favour of the view that the repulsion of the blackened surfaces of 
the disks is duc to a thermal reaction occurring in a highly rarefied medium. 
I have myself had the pleasure of witnessing many of Mr. Crookes’s experi- 
ments, and I cannot sufficiently express my admiration of the care and skill 
with which he has pursued this investigation. The remarkable repulsions 
he has observed in the most perfect vacua hitherto attained are interesting, 
not only as having led to the construction of a beautiful instrument, but as 
being likely, when the subject is fully investigated, to give valuable data for 
the theory of molecular actions. 

A singular property of light, discovered a short time ago by Mr. Willoughby 
Smith, is its power of diminishing the electrical resistance of the clement 
selenium. This property has been ascertained to belong chiefly to the luminous 
rays on the red side of the spectrum, being nearly absent in the violet or 
more refrangible rays and also in heat-rays of low refrangibility. The 
recent experiments of Prof. W. G. Adams have fully established the accuracy 
of the remarkable observation, first made by Lord Rosse, that the action ap- 
peared to vary inversely as the simple distance of the illuminating source. 

Switzerland sent, some years ago, as its representative to this country the 
celebrated De la Rive, whose scientific life formed lately the subject of an 
eloquent ¢éoge from the pen of M. Dumas. On this occasion we have to 
welcome, in General Menabrea, a distinguished representative both of the 
kingdom of Italy and of Italian science. His great work on the determina- 
tion of the pressures and tensions in an elastic system is of too abstruse a 
character to be discussed in this address; but the principle it contains may 
be briefly stated in the following words :—‘* When any elastic system places 
itself in equilibrium under the action of external forces, the work developed 
by the internal forces is a minimum.” General Menabrea has, however, other 
and special claims upon us here, as the friend to whom Babbage entrusted the 
task of making known to the world the principles of his analytical machine 
—a gigantic conception, the effort to realize which it is known was one of 
the chief objects of Babbage’s later life. The latest development of this con- 
ception is to be found in the mechanical integrator of Prof. J, Thomson, in 
which motion is transmitted, according to a new kinematic principle, from a 
disk or cone to a cylinder through the intervention of a loose ball, and in 
Sir W. Thomson’s machine for the mechanical integration of differential 
equations of the second order. In the exquisite tidal machine of the latter 
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we have an instrument by means of which the height of the tido at a given 
port can be accurately predicted for all times of the day and night. 

The attraction-meter of Siemens is an instrument of great delicacy for 
measuring horizontal attractions, which it is proposed to use for recording 
the attractive influences of the sun and moon, upon which the tides depend. 
The bathometer of the same able physicist is another remarkable instrument, 
in which the constant force of a spring is opposed to the variable pressure of 
a column of mercury. By an easy observation of the bathometer on ship- 
board, the depth of the sea may be approximately ascertained without the 
use of a sounding-line. 

The Loan Exhibition of Apparatus at Kensington has been a complete 
success, and cannot fail to be useful, both in extending a knowledge of 
scientific subjects and in promoting scientific research throughout the country. 
Unique in character, but most interesting and instructive, this exhibition 
will, it is to be hoped, be the precursor of a permancnt museum of scientific 
objects, which, like the present exhibition, shall be a record of old, as well 
as a representation of new inventions. 

It is often difficult to draw a distinct line of separation between the phy- 
sical and chemical sciences; and it is perhaps doubtful whether the division 
is not really an artificial one. The chemist cannot, indeed, make any large 
advance without haying to deal with physical principles; and it is to Boyle, 
Dalton, Gay-Lussac, and Graham that we owe the discovery of the mecha- 
nical laws which govern the properties of gases and vapours. Some of these 
laws have of late been made the subject of searching inquiry, which has 
fully confirmed their accuracy, when the body under examination approaches 
to what has not inaptly been designated the ideal gaseous state. But when 
gases are examined under varied conditions of pressure and temperature, it 
is found that these laws are only particular cases of more gencral laws, and 
that the laws of the gaseous state, as it exists in nature, although they may 
be enunciated in a precise and definite form, are very different from the 
simple expressions which apply to the ideal condition. The new laws be- 
come in their turn inapplicable when from the gaseous state proper we 
pass to those intermediate conditions which, it has been shown, link with 
unbroken continuity the gascous and liquid states. As we approach the 
liquid state, or even when we reach it, the problem becomes more com- 
plicated; but its solution even in these cases will, it may confidently be 
expected, yield to the powerful means of investigation we now possess. 

Among the more important researches made of late in physical chemistry, 
I may mention those of F. Weber on the specific heat of carbon and the 
allied elements, of Berthelot on thermo-chemistry, of Bunsen on spectrum 
analysis, of Wiillner on the band- and line-spectra of the gases, and of 
Guthrie on the eryohydrates. 

Cosmical chemistry is a science of yesterday ; and yet it already abounds in 
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facts of the highest interest. Hydrogen, which, if the absolute zero of the 
physicist does not bar the way, we may hope yet to sce in the metallic form, 
appears to be everywhere present in the universe. It exists in enormous 
quantity in the solar atmosphere, and it has been discovered in the atmo- 
spheres of the fixed stars. It is present, and is the only known element of 
whose presence we are certain, in those vast shects of ignited gas of which 
~ the nebule proper are composed. Nitrogen is also widely diffused among 
the stellar bodies, and carbon has been discovered in more than one of the 
comets. On the other hand, a prominent line in the spectrum of the Aurora 
Borealis has not been identified with that of any known element; and the 
question may be asked:—Does a new element, in a highly rarefied state, 
exist in the upper regions of our atmosphere? or are we with Angstrém to 
attribute this line to a fluorescent or phosphorescent light produced by the 
electrical discharge to which the aurora is due? This question awaits further 
observations before it can be definitely settled, as does also that of the source 
of the remarkable green line which is everywhere conspicuous in the solar 
corona, 

I must here pause for a moment to pay a passing tribute to the memory 
of Angstrim, whose great work on the solar spectrum will always remain as 
one of the finest monuments of the science of our period. The influence, 
indeed, which the labours of Angstrém and of Kirchhoff have exerted on the 
most interesting portion of later physics can scarcely be exaggerated; and it 
may be truly said that there are few men whose loss will be longer felt or 
more deeply deplored than that of the illustrious astronomer of Upsala. 

I cannot pursue this subject further, nor refer to the other terrestrial 
elements which are present in the solar and stellar atmospheres. Among 
the many elements that make up the ordinary aerolite, not one has been 
discovered which does not occur upon this earth. On the whole we arrive at 
the grand conclusion that this mighty universe is chiefly built up of the same 
materials as the globe we inhabit. 

In the application of science to the useful purposes of life, chemistry and 
mechanics have run an honourable race. It was in the valley of the Clyde 
that the chief industry of this country received, within the memory of many 
here present, an extraordinary impulse from the application by Neilson of 
the hot blast to the smelting of iron. The Bessemer steel process and the 
regencrative furnace of Siemens are later applications of high scientific prin- 
ciples to the same industry. But there is ample work yet to be done. The 
fuel consumed in the manufacture of iron, as, indeed, in every furnace where 
coal is used, is greatly in excess of what theory indicates; and the clouds of 
smoke which darken the atmosphere of our manufacturing towns, and cyen 
of whole districts of country, are a clear indication of the waste, but only of 
a small portion of the waste, arising from imperfect combustion. The de- 
pressing effect of this atmosphere upon the working population can scarcely 
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be overrated. Their palo, I had almost said etiolated, faces are a sure indi- 
cation of the absence of the vivifying influence of the solar rays, so essential 
to the maintenance of vigorous health. The chemist can furnish a simple 
test of this state of the atmosphere in the absence of ozone, the active form 
of oxygen, from the air of our large towns. At some future day the efforts 
of science to isolate, by a cheap and available process, the oxygen of the 
air for industrial purposes may be rewarded with success. The effect of such 
a discovery would be to reduce the consumption of fuel to a fractional part 
of its present amount; and although the carbonic acid would remain, the 
smoke and carbonic oxide would disappear. But an abundant supply of pure 
oxygen is not now within our reach; and in the mean time may I venture to 
suggest that in many localities the waste products of the furnace might be 
earried off to a distance from the busy human hive by a few horizontal flues 
of large dimensions, terminating in lofty chimneys on a hillside or distant 
plain? A system of this kind has long been employed at the mercurial mines 
of Idria, and in other smelting-works where noxious yapours are disengaged. 
With a little care in the arrangements, the smoke wouhl be wholly deposited, 
as flue-dust or soot, in the horizontal galleries, and would be available for 
the use of the agriculturist. 

The future historian of organic chemistry will have to record a succession 
of beneficent triumphs, in which the efforts of science have led to results of 
the highest value to the wellbeing of man. The discovery of quinine has 
probably saved more human life, with the exception of that of vaccination, 
than any discovery of any age; and he who succeeds in devising an artificial 
method of preparing it will be truly a benefactor of the race. Not the least 
valuable, as it has been one of the most successful, of the works of our 
Government in India, has been the planting of the cinchona-tree on the 
slopes of the Himalaya. As artificial methods are discovered, one by one, of 
preparing the proximate principles of the useful dyes, a temporary derange- 
ment of industry occurs, but in the end the waste materials of our manufac- 
tures set free large portions of the soil for the production of human food. 

The ravages of insects have ever been the terror of the agriculturist, and 
the injury they inflict is often incalculable. An enemy of this class, carried 
over from America, threatened lately with ruin some of the finest vine 
districts in the south of France. The occasion has called forth a chemist of 
high renown; and in a classical memoir recently published, M. Dumas ap- 
pears to have resolved the difficult problem. His method, although immedi- 
ately applied to the Phyllowera of the vine, is a general one, and will no 
doubt be found serviceable in other cases. In the apterous state the Phyl- 
lowera attacks the roots of the plant ; and the most efficacious method hitherto 
known of destroying it has been to inundate the vincyard. After a long and 
patient investigation, M. Dumas has discovered that the sulphocarbonate of 
potassium, in dilute solution, fulfils every condition required from an insecti- 
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cide, destroying the insect without injuring the plant. The process requires 
time and patience; but the trials in the vineyard have fully confirmed the 
experiments of the laboratory. 

The application of artificial cold to practical purposes is rapidly extending ; 
and, with the improvement of the ice-machine, the influence of this agent 
upon our supply of animal food from distant countries will undoubtedly be 
immense. The ice-machine is already employed in paraffin-works and in 
large breweries; and the curing or salting of meat is now largely conducted 
in vast chambers, maintained throughout the summer at a constant tempera- 
ture by a thick covering of ice. 

T have now completed this brief review, rendered difficult by the abun- 
dance, not by the lack of materials. Even confining our attention to the 
few branches of science upon which I have ventured to touch, and omitting 
altogether the whole range of pure chemistry, it is with regret that I find 
myself constrained to make only a simple reference to the important work of 
Cayley on the Mathematical Theory of Isomers, and to claborate memoirs 
which have recently appeared in Germany on the reflection of heat- and light- 
rays, and on the specific heat and conducting-power of gases for heat, by 
Knoblauch, E. Wiedemann, Winkelmann, and Buff. 

The decline of scicnce in England formed the theme, fifty years ago, of an 
claborate essay by Babbage; but the brilliant discoveries of Faraday soon 
after wiped off the reproach. I will not venture to say that the alarm which 
has lately arisen, here and elsewhere, on the same subject will prove to 
be equally groundless. The duration of every great outburst of human 
activity, whether in art, in literature, or in science, has always been short, 
and experimental science has made gigantic advances during the last three 
centuries. The evidence of any great failure is not, however, very manifest, 
at least in the physical sciences. The journal of Poggendorff, which has long 
been a faithful record of the progress of physical research throughout the 
world, shows no signs of flagging; end the Jubelband by which Germany 
celebrated the fifticth year of Poggendorfi’s invaluable services was at the 
same time an oyation to a scientific veteran, who has perhaps done more 
than any man living to encourage the highest forms of research, and a proof 
that in Northern Furepe the physical sciences continue to be ably and 
actively cultivated. If in chemistry the case is somewhat weaker, the ex- 
planation, at least in this country, is chiefly to be found in the demand on 
the part of the public for professional aid from many of our ablest chemists. 

But whatever view be taken of the actual condition of scientific research, 
there can be no doubt that it is both the duty and the interest of the country 
to encourage a pursuit so ennobling in itself, and fraught with such impor- 
tant consequences to the wellbeing of the community. Nor is there any 
question in which this Association, whose special aim is the advancement of 
science, can {ake a deeper interest. The public mind has also been awakened 
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to its importance, and is prepared to aid in carrying out any proposal which 
offers a reasonable prospect of advantage. 

In its recent phase the question of scientific research has been mixed up 
with contemplated changes in the great universities of England, and par- 
ticularly in the University of Oxford. The national interests involved on 
all sides are immense, and a false step once taken may be irretrievable. It 
is with diffidence that I now refer to the subject, even after having given to 
it the most anxious and careful consideration, 

As regards the higher mathematics, their cultivation has hitherto been 
chiefly confined to the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, and two great 
mathematical schools will probably be sufficient for the kingdom. The case 
of the physical and natural sciences is different, and they ought to be cul- 
tiyated in the largest and widest sense at every complete university. Nor, 
in applying this remark to the English universities, must we forget that if 
Cambridge was the alma mater of Newton and Cavendish, Oxford gave birth 
to the Royal Society. The ancient renown of Oxford will surely not suffer, 
while her material position cannot fail to be strengthened, by the expansion 
of scientific studies and the encouragement of scientific research within her 
walls. Nor ought such a proposal to be regarded as in any way hostile to 
the literary studies, and especially to the ancient classical studies, which 
have always been so carefully cherished at Oxford. If, indeed, there were 


- any such risk, few would hesitate to exclaim—let science shift elsewhere for 


herself, and let literature and philosophy find shelter in Oxford! But there 
is no ground for any such anxiety. Literature and science, philosophy and 
art, when properly cultivated, far from opposing, will mutually aid one 
another. There will be ample room for all, and, by judicious arrangements, 
all may receive the attention they deserve. 

A University, or Studium Generale, ought to embrace in its arrangements 
the whole circle of studies which involve the material interests of society, as 
well as those which cultivate intellectual refinement. The industries of the 
country should look to the universities for the development of the principles 
of applied as well as of abstract science; and in this respect no institutions 
have ever had so grand a possession within easy reach as have the univer- 
sities of England at this conjuncture, if only they have the courage to seize it. 
With their historic reputation, their collegiate endowments, their command- 
ing influence, Oxford and Cambridge should continue to be all that they now 


are; but they should, moreover, attract to their lecture-halls and working 


cabinets students in large numbers preparing for the higher industrial pur- 
suits of the country. The great physical laboratory in Cambridge, founded 
and equipped by the noble representative of the House of Cavendish, has in 
this respect a peculiar significance, and is an important step in the direction 
I have indicated. But a small number only of those for whom this temple 
of science is designed are now to be found in Cambridge, It remains for the 
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University to perform its part, and to widen its portals so that the nation at 
large may reap the advantage of this well-timed foundation. 

If the Universities, in accordance with the spirit of their statutes, or at 
least of ancient usage, would demand from the candidates for some of the 
higher degrees proof of original powers of investigation, they would give an 
important stimulus to the cultivation of science. The example of many con- 
tinental universities, and among others of the venerable University of Leyden, 
may here be mentioned. ‘Two proof essays recently written for the degree 
of Doctor of Science in Leyden, one by Van der Waals, the other by Lorenz, 
are works of unusual merit; and another pupil of Professor Rijke is now 
engaged in an elaborate experimental research as a qualification for the same 
degree. , 

The endowment of a body of scientific men devoted exclusively to original 
research, without the duty of teaching or other occupation, has of late been 
strongly advocated in this country; and M. Fremy has given the weight of 
his high authority to a somewhat similar proposal for the encouragement of 
research in France. I will not attempt to discuss the subject as a national 
question, the more so as after having given the proposal the most careful 
consideration in my power, and turned it round on every side, I have failed 
to discover how it could be worked so as to secure the end in view. 

But whatever may be said in favour of the endowment of pure research as 
a national question, the Universities ought surely never to be asked to give 
their aid to a measure which would separate the higher intellects of the country 
from the flower of its youth. It is only through the influence of original 
minds that any great or enduring impression can be produced on the hopeful 
student. . Without original power, and the habit of exercising it, you may 
have an able instructor, but you cannot have a great teacher. No man can 
be expected to train others in habits of observation and thought he has never 
acquired himself. In every age of the world the great schools of learning 
have, as in Athens of old, gathered around great and original minds, and 
never more conspicuously than in the modern schools of chemistry, which 
reflected the genius of Liebig, Wohler, Bunsen, and Hofmann. ‘These 
schools have been nurseries of original research a8 well as models of scientific 
teaching; and students attracted to them from all countries became enthu- 
siastically devoted to science, while they learned its methods from example 
even more than from precept. Will any one have the courage to assert that 
organic chemistry, with its many applications to the uses of mankind, would 
have made in a few short years the marvellous strides it has done, if Science, 
now as in medizval times, had pursued her work in strict seclusion, 


Semota ab nostris rebus, seiunctaque longe, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri? 


But while the Universities ought not to apply their resources in support 
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of a measure which would render their teaching ineffective, and would at the 
same time dry up the springs of intellectual growth, they ought to admit 
freely to university positions men of high repute from other universities, and 
even without academic qualifications. An honorary degree does not neces- 
sarily imply a university education; but if it have any meaning at all, it 
implies that he who has obtained it is at least on a level with the ordinary 
graduate, and should be eligible to university positions of the highest trust. 

Not less important would it be for the encouragement of learning 
throughout the country that the English Universities, remembering that 
they were founded for the same objects, and derive their authority from a 
common source, should be prepared to recognize the ancient universities of 
Scotland as freely as they have always recognized the Elizabethan University 
of Dublin. Such a measure would invigorate the whole university system 
of the country more than any other I can think of. It would lead to 
the strengthening of the literary element in the northern, and of the 
practical element in the southern universities, and it would bring the highest 
teaching of the country everywhere more fully into harmony with the 
requirements of the times in which we live. As an indirect result, it could 
not fail to give a powerful impulse to literary pursuits as well as to scientific 
investigations. Professors would be promoted from smaller positions in 
one university to higher positions in another, after they had given proofs 
of industry and ability ; and stagnation, hurtful alike to professorial and 
professional life, would be effectually prevented. If this union were estab- 
lished among the old universities, and if at the same time a new univer- 
sity (as I myself ten years ago earnestly proposed) were founded on sound 
principles amidst the great populations of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
university system of the country would gradually receive a large and useful 
extension, and, without losing any of its present valuable characteristics, 
would become more intimately related than hitherto with those great indus- 
tries upon which mainly depend the strength and wealth of the nation. 

It may perhaps appear to many a paradoxical assertion to maintain that 
the industries of the country should look to the calm and serene regions 
of Oxford and Cambridge for help in the troublous times of which we 
have now a sharp and severe note of warning. But I have not spoken 
on light grounds, nor without due consideration. If Great Britain is to 
retain the commanding position she has so long occupied in skilled manu- 
facture, the easy ways which (owing partly to the high qualities of her 
people, partly to the advantages of her insular position and mineral wealth) 
have sufficed for the past, will not be found to suffice for the future. 
The highest training which can be brought to bear on practical science 
will be imperatively required; and it will be a fatal policy if that training 
is to be sought for in foreign lands, because it cannot be obtained at home. 
The country which depends unduly on the stranger for the education of 
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its skilled men, or neglects in its highest places this primary duty, may ex- 
pect to find the demand for such skill gradually to pass away, and along 
with it the industry for which it was wanted. I do not claim for scien- 
tific education more than it will accomplish, nor can it ever replace the 
after-training of the workshop or factory. Rare and powerful minds have, 
it is true, often been independent of it; but high education always gives an 
enormous advantage to the country where it prevails. Let no one suppose 
I am now referring to elementary instruction, and much less to the active 
work which is going on everywhere around us, in preparing for examina- 
tions of all kinds, These things are all very useful in their way ; but it is 
not by them alone that the practical arts are to be sustained in the country. 
It is by education in its highest sense, based on a broad scientific founda- 
tion, and leading to the application of science to practical purposes—in itself 
one of the noblest pursuits of the human mind—that this result is to be 
reached. That education of this kind can be most effectively given in a 
university, or in an institution like the Polytechnic School of Ziirich, which 
differs from the scientific side of a university only in name, and to a large 
extent supplements the teaching of an actual university, I am firmly con- 
vinced ; and for this reason, among others, I have always deemed the estab- 
lishment in this country of Examining Boards with the power of granting 
degrees, but with none of the higher and more important functions of a 
university, to have been a measure of questionable utility. It is to Oxford 
and Cambridge, widely extended as they can readily be, that the country 
should chiefly look for the development of practical science ; they have abun- 
dant resources for the task ; and if they wish to secure and strengthen their 
lofty position, they can do it in no way so effectually as by showing that in 
a green old age they preserve the vigour and elasticity of youth. 

If any are disposed to think that I have been carrying this meeting into 
dream-land, let them pause and listen to the result of similar efforts to those 
I have been advocating, undertaken by a neighbouring country when on the 
verge of ruin, and steadily pursued by the same country in the climax of its 
prosperity. ‘‘The University of Berlin,” to use the words of Hofmann, 
“like her sister of Bonn, is a creation of our century. It was founded in 
the year 1810, at a period when the pressure of foreign domination weighed 
almost insupportably on Prussia; and it will ever remain significant of the 
direction of the German mind that the great men of that time should have 
hoped to develop, by high intellectual training, the forces necessary for the 
regeneration of their country.” It is not for me, especially in this place, to 
dwell upon the great strides which Northern Germany has made of late years 
in some of the largest branches of industry, and particularly in those which 
give a free scope for the application of scientific skill. “Let us not sup- 
pose,” says M. Wurtz in his recent report on the Artificial Dyes, “that 
the distance is so great between theory and its industrial applications. This 
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report would have been written in vain, if it had not brought clearly into 
view the immense influence of pure science upon the progress of industry. 
If unfortunately the sacred flame of science should burn dimly or be extin- 
guished, the practical arts would soon fall into rapid decay. The outlay 
which is incurred by any country for the promotion of science and of high 
instruction will yield a certain return ; and Germany has not had long to wait 
for the ingathering of the fruits of her far-sighted policy. Thirty or forty 
years ago, industry could scarcely be said to exist there; it is now widely 
spread and successful.” As an illustration of the truth of these remarks, I 
may refer to the newest of European industries, but one which in a short 
space of time has attained considerable magnitude. It appears (and I make 
the statement on the authority of M. Wurtz) that the artificial dyes produced 
last year in Germany exceeded in value those of all the rest of Europe, in- 
eluding England and France. Yet Germany has no special advantage for 
this manufacture except the training of her practical chemists. We are not, 
it is true, to attach undue importance to a single case; but the rapid growth 
of other and larger industries points in the same direction, and will, I trust, 
secure some consideration for the suggestions I have ventured to make. 

The intimate relations which exist between abstract science and its appli- 
cations to the uses of life have always been kept steadily in view by this 
Association, and the valuable Reports, which are a monument to the industry 
and zeal of its members, embrace every part of the domain of science. It is 
with the greater confidence, therefore, that I have ventured to suggest from 
this Chair that no partition wall should anywhere be raised up between pure 
and applied science. The same sentiment animates our vigorous ally, the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science, which rivalling, as it 
already does, this Association in the high scientific character of its proceed- 
ings, bids fair in a few years to call forth the same interest in science and its 
results, throughout the great provincial towns of France, which the British 
Association may justly claim to have already effected in this country. No 
better proof can be given of the wide base upon which the French Associa- 
tion rests, than the fact that it was presided over last year by an able repre- 
sentative of commerce and industry, and this year by one who has long 
held an exalted position in the world of science, and has now the rare di- 
stinction of representing in her historic Academies the literature as well as 
the science of France. 

Whatever be the result of our efforts to advance science and industry, it 
requires no gift of prophecy to declare that the boundless resources which 
the supreme Author and Upholder of the Universe has provided for the use 
of man will, as time rolls on, be more and more fully applied to the im- 
provement of the physical and, through the improvement of the physical, to 
the elevation of the moral condition of the human family. Unless, however, 
the history of the future of our race be wholly at variance with the history 
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of the past, the progress of mankind will be marked by alternate periods 
of activity and repose; nor will it be the work of any one nation or of 
any one race. To the erection of the edifice of civilized life, as it now 
exists, all the higher races of the world have contributed; and if the balance 
were accurately struck, the claims of Asia for her portion of the work would 
be immense, and those of Northern Africa not insignificant. Steam-power 
has of late years produced greater changes than probably ever occurred be- 
fore in so short a time. But the resources of Nature are not confined to 
steam, nor to the combustion of coal. The steady water-wheel and the rapid 
turbine are more perfect machines than the stationary steam-engine ; and 
glacier-fed rivers with natural reservoirs, if fully turned to account, would 
supply an unlimited and nearly constant source of power depending solely 
for its continuance upon solar heat. But no immediate dislocation of indus- 
try is to be feared, although the turbine is already at work on the Rhine and 
the Rhone. In the struggle to maintain their high position in science and its 
applications, the countrymen of Newton and Watt will have no ground for 
alarm so long as they hold fast to their old traditions, and remember that 
the greatest nations have fallen when they relaxed in those habits of intelli- 
gent and steady industry upon which all permanent success depends, 
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Twelfth Report of the Committee for Exploring Kent’s Cavern, 
Devonshire, the Committee consisting of Joun Evans, F.R.S., Sir 
Joun Lussock, Bart., F.R.S., Epwarp Vivian, M.A., Grorce 
Busk, F.R.S., Witut1am Boyp Dawkins, F.R.S., Wittiam Aysu- 
FoRD SanrorD, F.G.S., Joann Epwarp Len, F.G.S., and Witt1aM 
Preneutty, F.R.S. (Reporter). 


Tue Eleventh Report, presented by the Committee to the Association during 
the Meeting at Bristol in 1875, and read to the Geological Section *, brought 
up the narrative of the exploration to the end of July of that year. From 
that date the work, which is still in progress, has been carried on uninter- 
ruptedly, in all respects as in previous years; and it is intended in the 
present Report to describe the researches made during the thirteen months 
ending 31st of August of the present year. 

Though the Committee have still the satisfaction of stating that they retain 
the valuable services of George Smerdon, foreman of the work, they have to add 
that Nicholas Luscombe, who had been engaged a short time before the Eleventh 
Report was drawn up, was obliged to leave very soon afterwards on account of 
illness, and that there was some difficulty in supplying his place, there being 
a great demand for labourers at Torquay. At the beginning of September, 
however, they engaged a young man named William Matthews, who has 
given complete satisfaction, and is still at work in the Cavern. 

The Superintendents have had the pleasure, as in former years, of con- 
ducting a large number of persons into the Cavern, of explaining to them on 
the spot the mode of working, and describing the facts which have been dis- 
covered, as well as of setting forth their bearing on Paleontology and 
Anthropology. The following may be mentioned as amongst the visitors since 


the Eleventh Report was presented :—Lord Erskine, Hon. J. C, Erskine, Sir 


J. L. Duntze, Sir L. Palk, Sir J. Walrond, Colonel Bridges, Colonel Buckle 
(Bangalore), Major Lang, Captain F. G. D. Watson, the Revds. Chancellor 
Benson, T. Hincks, W. R. Stevenson, and R. R. Wolfe, Dr. Boycott, Professors 


* See Report Brit. Assoc. 1875, pp. 1-13. 
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HH. E. Roscoe and W. C. Williamsen, and Messrs. A. S. Bicknell, G. E. 
Bicknell, H. C. Browne, J. L. Budgett, T. Budgett, G. Cheney, A. H. Clerk, ' 
E. Conway, W. W. Crowfoot, C. D. Engelhart (Stockholm), A. E. Fletcher, 
W. Francis, H. Green, ©. Hart, H. Hayes, P. Hickson, 8. J. Hickson, T. A. 
Hickson, E. Howard, A. D. Jessup (U. 8. A.), A. J. Jones, E. C. Lang, C. J. 
Lilly, C. Pannel, G. Pycroft, N. F. Roberts, E. G. Stone, E. C. Tancock, 
R. H. Tiddeman, W. A. Trail, F. F. Tuckett, A. M. Turnbull (Natal), P. 5S. 
Wilkinson, R. W. Williamson, J. E. Wolfe, G. Wollen, and a large number 
ofvladies. The Cavern has also been visited by numerous persons who have 
been attended by the “ Guide,” 2. ¢. the foreman of the work, under arrange- 
ments laid down by the Superintendents. 


The Great Oven.—Your Committee stated last year that on the 27th of July, 
1875 (five days before their Eleventh Report was drawn up), they began the 
exploration of the small passage or tunnel known as “ The Great Oven,’ 
which connects with one another “The Cave of Inscriptions” and ‘“ The 
Bear’s Den,” the two remotest chambers of the Cavern. The Great Oven may 
be said to consist of three Reaches, the Eastern, Central, and Western, all of 
them, and especially the Central, being very contracted in height and width. 
The Western Reach (the only one which has been explored) extends tortuously, 
from its commencement in the south-west corner of the Cave of Inscriptions 
towards E.S.E., for a distance of 58 feet, where it is succeeded by the Central 
Reach, and throws off two branches, one in a northerly and the other in a 
southerly direction. At its mouth, or junction with the Cave of Inscriptions, 
it is 8 feet high from the limestone roof to the bottom of the usual four-feet 
excavation made by the Committee. Its width is commonly about 4 feet ; 
but at one point it contracts to 3 feet, and at another expands to 7 feet. 
Throughout its entire length, and especially at and near the entrance, the 
roof and walls have the aspect of a well-worn watercourse. A few small 
lateral ramifications open out of the walls, almost all of them being quite 
empty and well worn by the action of flowing water. How far they extend 
cannot be determined, as they are too narrow for investigation. 

In the Western Reach of the Great Oven there was no continuous Floor of 
Stalagmite, though here and there portions of such a floor, perhaps never 
continuous, adhered to and projected from the walls; and pieces of stalagmite, 
as well as detached “ Paps” of the same material, occurred in the deposit 
below. There was no reason to suppose that earlier explorers had ever 
worked in this branch of the Cavern. 

As in the adjacent chambers and galleries, the deposits consisted of a thin 
layer of “‘Cave-earth” above, and “Breccia” below; and throughout the Reach 
the one lay immediately on the other, without any intermediate Crystalline 
Stalagmite, such as occurs in typical sections. At the entrance, and up to 
34 feet from it, the usual four-feet sections failed to reach the bottom of the 
Breccia, so that its depth is undetermined; but at the point just named, 
the limestone floor was found at a depth of 3°5 feet below the upper surface 
of the Cavye-earth; and thence to the inner end of the Reach the floor was 
found everywhere at a depth of 4 feet at most, and frequently at but little 
more than 2 feet, thus displaying a continuous Limestone Floor for a length 
of 24 feet—a fact without a parallel in the history of the exploration. At the 
innermost end the height of the Reach was 8°5 feet, from Limestone Roof to 
Limestone Floor. The upper surface of the Cave-earth was an irregularly 
inclined plane, ascending 8 feet from the entrance inwards, or rising at a 
mean gradient of about 1in 7; whilst the Limestone Floor was inclined in the 
same direction at a higher mean gradient and with still greater irregularity. 
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The discoveries in this branch of the Cavern were neither numerous nor 
important. The total number of “ finds,” including the few mentioned in the 
Eleventh Report, amounted to 50. The remains found in the Cave-earth 
included 2 teeth of Hyzna, 6 of Bear, 10 of Ox, 1 plate of a small molar of 
Mammoth, several bones and pieces of bone, including an astragalus of Horse, 
a few coprolites of Hyzna, a portion of a flint flake (No. 6672), and a flint 
chip (No. 6661). 

The flint flake (No. 6672) is of a pretty uniform cream-colour, almost a 
parallelogram in outline, 1-4 inch long, -7 inch broad, abruptly terminated at 
each end, one of which retains the original surface of the nodule from which 
it was struck, and 3 inch in greatest thickness, which it attains near the 
butt end. The inner face is slightly concave; the outer is very convex, 
and consists of three planes or facets, the central one commencing near the 
butt end, whilst those on each side of it extend the entire length of the flake. 
Its ridges and (excepting a very few small notches) its lateral edges are quite 
sharp, and show that it can have had little or no wear and tear in any way, 
and that in all probability it reached the spot in which it was found, not by 
the transporting action of water, but by human agency ; in short, that man 
intentionally took it to, or accidentally left it in, one of the branches of the 
Cavern most remote from the known external entrances. It occurred with 
chips of bone, within a foot of the upper surface of the Cave-earth, 40 feet 
from the mouth of the Great Oven, on 13th October, 1875. 

The specimens found in the Breccia were 8 teeth of Bear and a few bones, 
none-of which call for special description. 

’ Besides the foregoing, there were 2 teeth of Bear and some bones and pieces 
of bone found at and near the junction of the two deposits, where, there 
being no separating stalagmite, it was not always easy to determine whether 
they belongéd to the Cave-earth or to the Breccia, without trusting entirely 
to the mineral characters of the specimens themselves. 

The Central or most contracted Reach, that from which the Great Oven 
more especially takes its name, is a perfectly empty tunnel, of elliptical 
transverse section, about 2°75 feet high and 3:25 feet wide, with roof and 
walls and floor so strikingly smooth as to denote a well-worn and completely 
filled watercourse, extending through the limestone in an easterly direction 
for a distance of 20 feet, where it is succeeded by the Eastern Reach, which 
finally terminates in the Bear’s Den, whence its exploration can alone be 
undertaken. 

The two branches which the Western Reach throws off at its inner end, 
one on each side of the Central Reach, are filled with deposits from roof to 
floor; but as they are, at least at their entrances, very contracted in both 
height and breadth, as the deposits they contain form a most intractable 
concrete, and as the specimens found in their vicinity were comparatively 
few and unimportant, the Superintendents closed their attempts to explore 
them, at least for the present, and left the Great Oven on 27th October, 
1875, having spent about three months on it. 


The Labyrinth.—Three branches of the Cavern, known as “‘ The Charcoal 


_ Cave,” “ Underhay’s Gallery,” and “ The Labyrinth,” open out of the left or 


; 


eastern wall of ‘“‘ The Long Arcade,” described in previous Reports*. The 

first two have been explored and reported on+; but the Committee had 

undertaken no researches in the Labyrinth, the innermost and most important 
* See Reports Brit. Assoc. 1872, pp. 44-47 ; 1873, pp. 198-209; and 1874, pp. 3-6. 


+ Ibid. 1872, pp. 38-44; and 1874, pp. 6-9. 
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of them, when the Eleventh Report was presented. When Mr. MacEnery 
and his contemporaries commenced their labours in the Cavern, the existence 
of this chamber was probably known to but very few persons, as what 
appeared to be its two entrances must have been so nearly filled with deposits 
of different kinds as to reduce them to the size of mere pigeon-holes ; and it 
is perhaps worthy of remark, by way of confirmation, that though it contained 
large and lofty bosses of stalagmite, such as visitors loved to enrich with 
their names or initials, the only inscription found in it is dated many years 
after the commencement of Mr. MacEnery’s researches. 

The entrance to the Labyrinth is about 190 feet from the mouth of the 
Long Arcade, and 280 feet from the nearest external entrance to the Cavern. 
The name of Labyrinth was given to it on account of the difficulty which, 
without a guide, visitors experienced in threading their way between the 
numerous masses of fallen limestone and the large bosses of stalagmite which 
occupied its floor. In fact it was not only the most bewildering branch of the 
Cavern, but even persons somewhat familiar with the scene so constantly 
“lost their bearings ” as to be unable, even after emerging from it, to tell 
whether their way out of the Cavern lay to the right hand or to the left. 
“There was,” says Mr. MacEncry, “a tradition of the loss of. life here by a 
young man who ventured to explore it without a guide. It is certain that 
two gentlemen who lost their light and way spent a night of horror here, 
dreading to advance for fear of falling into the pits . . . . they remained im- 
movable until their friends came to their relief, alarmed by their absence” *. 

In another passage, speaking of the Labyrinth as “The Zigzag Route,” 
he says, “ Of the dangerous intricacies of this section of the Cavern a memo- 
rable and nearly fatal illustration occurred during the American War. Some 
officers of the fleet then stationed in Torbay had the hardihood to attempt to 
explore it without a guide. Having lost their clue, they wandered about in 
the vain hope of retracing their steps, during which their torches were burnt 
out. They then groped about in different directions and separated. After a 
night ,of horror they were released by their friends, who, alarmed at their 
absence, recollected the projected adventure and hastened to their deliver- 
ance” }. 

The Labyrinth extends from the Long Arcade, in a south-easterly direction, 
for about 46 feet, throwing off three narrow branches at and near its inner 
end. Of these, the central one, opening out of the south-eastern corner, and 
which it is proposed to call ‘‘ Matthews’s Passage,” after one of the workmen, 
leads into the Bear’s Den; another, the mouth of which is immediately 
adjacent and opens out of the north-eastern wall, has long been famous as 
“ The Little Oven,” and has its other end on the mass of limestone known as 
“The Bridge” t, at a distance of upwards of 60 feet towards the north ; whilst 
the third, commencing in the southernmost corner, extends for a distance of 
at least from 15 to 20 feet towards the south-west. The Labyrinth is com- 
monly from 17 to 18 feet wide, but expands at one point to 22 feet, and 
contracts at another to 15 feet; its greatest height is 18 feet, measured from 
the bottom of the excavation. 

The walls and roof, though by no means without traces of the erosive action 
of flowing water, are in most places extremely rugged, and suggest by their 
fretted aspect that even the last of the numerous blocks of limestone encum- 
bering its floor must have fallen a long time ago. 


* See Trans. Devon. Assoc. vol. iii. (1869), p. 238. 
t Ibid. p. 460. 
¢ See Report Brit. Assoc. 1873, p. 199. 
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It is separated from the Long Arcade by a massive curtain of limestone, 
descending from the roof to the depth of 9 feet, across a space about 18 feet 
wide, being, so to speak, slightly looped up at each end to form two small 
entrances. Observers unaccustomed to caverns are not unlikely to speculate 
on the cause which preyents the fall of this mass, and to hasten on lest the 
time before the event occurs may be undesirably brief. 

Mr. MacEnery had conducted some diggings in the Labyrinth, and had 
carried them to a depth of at least three feet at one of the entrances, so that 
by assuming a stooping posture ingress and egress became possible. In all 
other parts of the chamber his work was much less deep, and, on account of 
the state of the floor, was necessarily discontinuous. 

Omitting the large blocks of limestone, the deposits were :—First, or upper- 
most, a Floor of Granular Stalagmite, from which there arose several huge 
bosses also of Stalagmite, one of which was 11 feet high above the floor, whilst 
its base occupied a rudely circular space fully 15 feet in mean diameter. 

Second, a layer of Cave-earth, rarely amounting to more than a foot in 
depth, and sometimes to not more than a few inches, whilst it occasionally 
reached as much as 2 feet. 

Third. Though it may be doubted whether there ever was a Floor of the 
more ancient, the Crystalline, Stalagmite in the Labyrinth, the lower, and by 
far the greater, part of the bosses mentioned above was of that variety, and 
was covered with a comparatively thin envelope of the Granular kind, without 
any mechanical deposit between them. 

Fourth, the Breccia, or, so far as is known, the most ancient of the Cavern 
deposits, lay immediately beneath the Cave-earth, from which there was 
nothing to separate it, and extended to a depth exceeding that to which the 
excavations were carried. 

In looking at the facts as they presented themselves, day after day, the 
following appears to be not improbably the history of the deposits in this 
branch of the Cavern. 

During, as well as after, the deposition of the Breccia, with its ursine relics, 
stalagmite, having now a crystalline texture, was in course of precipitation, 
and in such a way as to form, not sheets or floors, but bosses of a more or less 
conical form, which, whilst they rested on Breccia, had their lower slopes 
covered with the same material, so that their bases were deeply buried in 
that ancient deposit. After the close of the era of the Breccia, the precipi- 
tation was still carried on, but, as before, in such a way as to add to the 
volume of the bosses, and not to produce a floor. Then came the deposition 
of the Cave-earth, containing remains of Bear, Lion, Fox, Hyena, Mammoth, 
Rhinoceros, Horse, Ox, and Bird—all of them, with the exception of the first 
three, unknown to the Breccia. Later still was the precipitation of that 
stalagmite whichis granular instead of crystalline, and which not only added 
to the dimensions of the already massive bosses, but flowed out in sheets and 
covered the Cave-earth. Whilst all these successive operations were in pro- 
gress, blocks of limestone from time to time fell from the roof—some of them 
being buried in the Breccia at depths the excavators have not reached, some 
lying loose on the Floor of Granular Stalagmite, and others occupying all 
intermediate zones and representing all the intervening periods. 

In order to achieve the thorough exploration of the Labyrinth, it was 
necessary to break up all the bosses of stalagmite with the exception of the 
largest of them, of which a portion has been left intact, it being believed that 
it shows strikingly the utter inadequacy of the data derived from a boss to 
solve the problem of the amount of time represented by a floor, and vice versd. 
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} 
Before directing the workmen, however, to remove any of these stalagmitic 
accumulations, the Superintendents carefully examined them for inscriptions. 
Nevertheless, one inscription was overlooked—that already referred to as the 
only specimen of the kind within the Labyrinth; and it was not until a 
portion of the largest boss was blasted off that it was found to have on it 
“G. Knight, June 1, 1836.” 

The ypper surface of both the Cave-earth and the Breccia rose, with some 
irregularities, 38 inches from the mouth of the Labyrinth to its immermost 
extremity, giving a mean ascending gradient of about 1 in 17. 

The total number of “finds” in this branch of the Cavern was 135, and 
the specimens they included were as follow :— 

Lying on the surface.—Three portions of ribs and two other bones (No. 
6780), the two latter having been cut with a sharp tool, perhaps by an 
existing butcher, and one bone of Bat in a heap of “ Pipes” of Stalactite, 
probably collected by man. 

In the Granular Stalagmite.—One tooth of Lion. 

In the Cave-earth.—82 teeth of Hyena, 7 of Bear, 6 of Fox, 3 of Horse, 
2 of Rhinoceros, 3 plates of a molar of a young Mammoth, 1 of Lion, 1 of 
Ox, and 1 of Sheep (of doubtful position); several bones and portions of bone, 
including a tarsus of Bird, and two pieces of bone apparently charred; 1 
coprolite; and 1 small chip of f’nt. 

In the Crystalline Stalagmite—6 teeth of Bear, of which 5 were in one 
and the same jaw. 

In the Breccia.—215 teeth of Bear, and a considerable number of bones, of 
which many are good specimens, 

As in all other parts of the Cavern where he had made researches, Mr. 
MacEnery simply cast aside the material he dug up, without taking it to the 
exterior for final examination. The Superintendents took outside the 
Cavern the “broken ground” met with in the Labyrinth and examined it 
_ earefully by daylight, as in all previous cases of the kind. It yielded 17 

teeth of Bear, 14 of Hyzena (three of them in pieces of jaws), 2 of the Gigantic 
Trish Deer (in part of a jaw), 1 of Deer, 1 of Horse, 1 of Sheep; bones and 
pieces of bone ; and part of a Crab’s claw, no doubt quite recent. 

The exploration of the Labyrinth, commenced on October 28, 1875, was 
completed on July 10, 1876, upwards of 8 months having been spent on it. 


Matthews’s Passage.—Having finished their researches in the Labyrinth, 
the Committee proceeded at once to explore the small branch leading from it 
to the Bear’s Den, and termed, as already stated, Matthews’s Passage, thus 
leaving the two other and adjacent small ramifications to be undertaken on 
some future occasion. To this course they were tempted partly on account 
of the severe and protracted labour which, from their very limited breadth 
and the character of their deposits, must attend the excavation of these 
branches, and partly by the wealth of osseous remains which, from Mr. Mac- 
Enery’s description, they are likely to find in the Bear’s Den. 

Matthews’s Passage consists of two Reaches: the first, opening out of the 
Labyrinth, extends for about 14 feet towards the south-east, where the 
second turns sharply towards east-north-east, and after a somewhat tortuous 
course for abuut 15 feet, enters the Bear’s Den. Their height is from 9 to 
10 feet almost everywhere (measuring, as usual, from the bottom of the 
excavation, which nowhere reaches the limestone floor), and they vary from 3°5 
feet to 7 feet in width. The walls and roof, the latter especially, bear evident 
traces of the erosive action of a flowing stream, succeeded by the corrosion 
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due, no doubt, to acidulated water, as the surfaces are much fretted. Holes, 
having the aspect of mouths of small watercourses, open out of the walls and 
roof in various places ; and about midway in the Second Reach the roof rises 
into a smal] water-worn dome, from the apex of which a cylindrical flue ascends 
into the limestone, and, like the watercourses just mentioned, is quite 
empty. 

There were but scanty traces of a Stalagmitic Floor in the First Reach, in 
which, however, the earlier explorers had here and there broken ground; 
but throughout the entire length of the Second Reach a Floor of Granular 
Stalagmite extended from wall to wall, varying from 10 to 24 inches in 
thickness; and at about 10 feet from its entrance there was also a portion of 
a Floor of Crystalline or old Stalagmite adhering to the left wall, whence it 
probably never extended to the opposite side. It was about 15 inches thick, 
below and almost in contact with the Granular Floor, but separated from it 
by a layer of Caye-earth about one inch thick. 

The mechanieal deposits in the First Reach were the usual thin layer of 
Cave-earth above, and the Breccia of unknown depth below; but in the 
Second Reach the space beneath the Stalagmitic Floor was mainly occupied 
with large loose masses of limestone, some of which required to be blasted 
more than once in order to remove them. The spaces between them were 
filled with Cave-earth or Breccia, with comparatively few specimens of any 
kind. 

The upper surface of the Cave-earth was almost perfectly horizontal in the 
First Reach; but in the Second there was a gradual and total ascent of 27 
inches, giving a mean gradient of about 1 in 7 for that Reach. 

Matthews’s Passage yielded a total of 49 “ finds,” consisting of specimens 
which may be thus distributed :— 

In the Cave-earth.—26 teeth of Hyzna (some of them in portions of jaws), 
2 of Bear, 1 of an immature Mammoth, 1 of Fox, and a considerable 
number of bones, many of them being more or less broken and a few of 
them gnawed. 

In the Breccia —100 teeth of Bear and a large number of bones, including 
many good specimens. ‘The richest “finds” were met with in a small 
narrow recess in the outer angle at the junction of the two Reaches, where 
the teeth and bones lay huddled confusedly together, suggesting that a rush 
of water had probably carried them to the spot they occupied. 

No trace of man was detected in any part of this branch of the Cavern. 

The exploration of Matthews’s Passage, begun on 11th July, 1876, was 
completed on 31st August, having occupied about 7 weeks: and operations 
were commenced in the Bear’s Den on 1st September. 


In looking over the work accomplished, and the discoveries made, since 
the Eleventh Report was presented at Bristol in 1875, the following note- 
worthy facts present themselves :— 

1st. In their Eleventh Report the Committee sketched the distribution in 
the Cavern of the remains of the various species of Mammals which characterize 
the Cave-earth. Of this sketch the following is a brief summary :—The 
Hyzena had been met with wherever the Cave-earth was found; the Hare had 
not been detected anywhere in the “ Western Division” of the Cavern— 
that most remote from the external entrances; the Badger, Wolf, and Ox 
had not been found beyond the “Charcoal Cave;” and relics of Horse, 
Rhinoceros, Deer, Fox, Elephant, and Lion had not appeared beyond the 
* Long Arcade.” 
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The discoveries which have since been made require that this sketch should 
be corrected in the following particulars :—Remains of Ox, Horse, Rhinoceros, 
Deer (?), Fox, Elephant, and Lion have all now been found beyond the Long 
Arcade, in one or more of the three branches of the Cavern explored since 
the Bristol Meeting. In all other particulars the distribution remains at 
present as sketched in 1875. 


2nd. No tooth, or, so far as is at present known, other trace of Machairodus 
latidens has been met with since the last Report was drawn up. In short, the 
only evidence of the presence in the Cavern of this extinct species of Mammal 
which the Committee have detected during the continuous labour of almost 
twelve years, is the one solitary, but well-marked, incisor found 29th July, 
1872—a fact well calculated to impress one with the unsatisfactory nature 
of merely negative evidence. It cannot be doubted that had this compara- 
tively small specimen been overlooked, the paleontologists who, prior to its 
discovery, were sceptical respecting the occurrence of Machairodus in Kent’s 
Hole, as stated by Mr. MacEnery, would have believed their scepticism to be 
strongly confirmed by the labours of your Committee, whilst the number of 
their followers would have been greatly increased. 


3rd. As has been already stated, the Committee commenced the exploration 
of the Labyrinth on 28th October, 1875, and from that time to 3lst August, 
1876 (a period of upwards of ten months), they were occupied in it and in 
Matthews’s Passage, both of which they completely explored; yet, during all 
that time, and in those two important branches of the Cavern, they found no 
trace whatever of prehistoric man. Had your Committee, on receiving their 
appointment from the British Association in 1864, commenced their researches 
in either of the branches just named (and such a course was by no means 
without its advocates), instead of beginning at the external mouth of the 
Cayern and proceeding thence steadily through the successive chambers and 
galleries, there can be little or no doubt that Kent’s Hole would have been 
pronounced to be utterly destitute of any evidence on the question of Human 
Antiquity, and but poorly furnished with the remains of extinct Mammalia. 
The work would probably have been closed without going further, to the 
great loss of Anthropology and Palzontology, as well as of popular education 
in these important branches of science. 


Report of the Committee, consisting of Prof. Sytvesrer, Prof. 
Caytey, Prof. Hirst, Rev. Prof. Barrnotomew Pricsz, Prof. H. J. 
8. Smrirn, Dr. Sporriswoopr, Mr. R. B. Haywarp, Dr. Satmon, 
Rev. Prof. R. Townsenp, Prof. Futuer, Prof. Krrxanp, Mr. J. M. 
Witson, Prof. Henricr, Mr. J.W. L.Guatsuer, and Prof. Cuirrorp, 
appointed for the purpose of considering the possibility of Improving 
the Methods of Instruction in Elementary Geometry, and reappointed 
to consider the Syllabus drawn up by the Association for the Im- 
provement of Geometrical Teaching, and to report thereon. Drawn 
up by Mr. Haywarp. 


In a previous Report (Report for 1873, p. 459) the Committee recognized the 
fact that the main practical difficulty in effecting an improvement in the 
existing methods of teaching elementary geometry is that of reconciling the 
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claims of the teacher to greater freedom with the necessity of one fixed and 
definite standard for examination purposes. 'They also expressed their con- 
viction that “no text-book that has yet been produced is fit to succeed Euclid 
in the position of authority ;” and that in the absence of such a text-book, 
whether the existence of a standard authority in the future such as Euclid 
has been in the past be regarded as desirable or not, it is important to secure 
“the requisite degree of uniformity and no more by the publication of an 
authorized Syllabus” of propositions in a definite sequence, which should be 
regarded as a standard sequence for examination purposes, and subject to 
which alone any amount of variety in demonstration and general treatment 
of the subject should be admissible. 

As it was understood that the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching was engaged in the task of drawing up such a Syllabus, no 
further action was taken by the Committee until the present year, when, the 
Syllabus haying been completed and published, they have proceeded to con- 
sider the same in accordance with the instructions contained in the resolution 
reappointing the Committee. 

The Committee have not considered it to be their duty to examine the 
Syllabus in minute detail, but rather to report on its general character and 
its fitness as a basis for an authorized standard sequence of propositions. 

The Committee have no hesitation in stating at the outset, as the result of 
their consideration of the Syllabus as a whole, that it appears to have been 
drawn up with such care, and with such regard to-the essential conditions of 
the problem, as to render it highly desirable that it should be considered in 
detail by authorized representatives of the Universities and the other great 
examining bodies of the United Kingdom with a view to its adoption, subject 
to any modifications which such detailed consideration may show to be 
necessary, as the standard for examinations in Elementary Geometry. 

It may be well to observe that the adoption of this or some such standard 
Syllabus would not necessitate the abandonment of the ‘Elements of Euclid’ 
as a text-book by such teachers as still preferred it to any other, as it would 
at the utmost involve only such supplementary teaching as is contained in 
the notes appended to many of the editions of Euclid now in use; while it 
would greatly relieve that large and increasing body of teachers, who demand 
greater freedom in the treatment of geometry than under existing conditions 
they can venture to adopt. 

Having thus expressed their opinion of the general merits of the Syllabus 
as a whole, the Committee have only further to add a few remarks on its 
more important features, which may serve to call attention to those points in 
which it differs from Euclid, and which give it a claim on the consideration 
of all who are interested in the improvement of instruction in Geometry. 


1. Geometrical Constructions. 


It has been found, in the experience of many who have taught Geometry to 
young beginners, that the attainment of a firm grasp of its fundamental con- 
ceptions and methods is much facilitated by a series of exercises in con- 
structions made with the ruler and compasses, such exercises being given 
either as preliminary to, or simultaneously with, the study of the earlier parts 
of Theoretical Geometry. A judicious selection of such exercises is prefixed 
to the Syllabus ; and the Committee remark with approval that here, as well 
as in the Postulates of Book I., the use of the compasses for direct transference 
of distances is formally admitted. 
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2. Logical Introduction. 


The Syllabus is further prefaced with an introduction, in which are collected 
together and formulated the most important logical relations of the several 
propositions logically associated with a given proposition, namely its converse, its 
obverse (sometimes called its opposite), and its contrapositive. It is distinctly 
stated, in a note prefixed to this introduction, that it is not intended that a 
study of the abstract logical relations contained in it should precede the study 
of Geometry, but that the introduction should be referred to from time to 
time as instances of the applications of its principles arise, until the student 
obtains such a grasp of the principles and rules as to be able to apply them 
without difficulty. With this understanding the Committee regard the pro- 
posed logical introduction as a valuable feature of the Syllabus. 


3. Separation of Theorems and Problems—Loci. 


Throughout the Syllabus, the Problems, instead of being interspersed among 
the Theorems, are collected together in separate sections at the end of each 
Book. This may be regarded as equivalent to the assertion of the principle 
that, while Problems are from their very nature dependent for the form, and 
even the possibility, of their solution on the arbitrary limitation of the instru- 
ments allowed to be used, Theorems being truths involving no arbitrary 
element ought to be exhibited in a form and sequence independent of such 
limitations. In other words, constructions may be rightly assumed in the 
demonstrations of theorems, whether or not they have been shown previously 
to be capable of being effected by ruler and compasses, provided only they 
can be seen from the nature of the case, or be proved, to be possible. For 
instance, the existence of the third part of an angle being regarded as 
axiomatic, the impossibility of trisecting an angle with ruler and compasses 
only ought to form no obstacle to the proof of a theorem for which the trisec- 
tion of an angle is required. It should be remembered that the acceptance 
of the principle here asserted by no means necessitates in teaching that separa- 
tion of Theorems from Problems which seems desirable in a syllabus. It is 
probable that most teachers would prefer to introduce problems, not as a 
separate section of geometry, but rather in connexion with the theorems with 
which they are essentially related. The Syllabus in this respect leaves com- 
plete freedom to the teacher. 

The early introduction of the notion of a Locus and its use in the solution 
of problems by the intersection of Loci the Committee regard with favour ; and 
they observe with satisfaction that the Syllabus rightly insists on the demon- 
stration of two theorems (a theorem, and either its converse or its obverse) as 
necessary for the complete establishment of a locus, a point which is too often 
neglected in the investigation of loci. 


4. Book I. The Straight Line. 


The Definitions are substantially those of Euclid. An attempt to give a 
real definition of a straight line (Euclid’s is only verbal) is to be commended, 
though the wording is difficult, and would for a beginner require detailed 
and familiar explanation. 

The definition of an an$le is another of the elementary difficulties of Geo- 
metry. The Syllabus in a note asserts that “(an angle is a simple concept in- 
capable of definition, properly so called,” but enters into a somewhat detailed 
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explanation in which the notion of rotation is freely but judiciously used. The 
Syllabus does not (like Euclid) limit the notion of an angle to one less than 
two right angles, but it does not explicitly recognize an angle greater than 
four right angles. Possibly, considering the difficulties of expression which 
the complete notion of an angle of unlimited magnitude involves, this limita- 
tion at the outset is wise. The Committee note with approval the use of the 
term conjugate for the two angles which, being contained by the same pair of 
lines drawn from a point, together make up four right angles. 

They also approve the introduction of the term “ identically equal” for 
fizures which, differing only in respect of position, can be made to coincide 
with one another, while the term “equal” is reserved for such as are equal 
in area, but not necessarily in other respects. 

The Syllabus divides the Axioms (as, indeed, Euclid did) into General 
Axioms (Euclid’s cowai évvorac), which find their fitting place in the Logical 
Introduction, and specially Geometrical Axioms (Euclid’s air/jpara), which 
are nearly those of Euclid—that about the equality of right angles being 
omitted, while that asserting that ‘two straight lines cannot enclose a space” 
is extended so as to assert coincidence beyond as well as between the two 
points which coincide. 

The Postulates are those of Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ with a modification in the 
third postulate, which admits of the direct transference of distances by the 
compasses, as before remarked. 

The Theorems of Book I. are mainly those of Euclid I. 1-34, rearranged. 
The guiding principle of the rearrangement appears to have been the nearness 
or remoteness of the theorems from the possibility of proof by the direct appli- 
cation of the fundamental principle of superposition, the free use of this 
principle being indicated as desirable in many cases where Euclid prefers to 
keep it out of sight. 

The discussion of the cases of identical equality of two triangles is rendered 
complete by the introduction of a theorem asserting the true conclusion from 
the equality of two sides and a non-included angle in each, namely, that the 
other non-included angles are either equal or supplementary, and that in the 
former case only are the triangles identically equal. 

For the treatment of Parallels, Playfair’s Axiom that ‘Two straight lines 
that intersect one another cannot both be parallel to the same straight line,” 
has been substituted for Euclid’s twelfth Axiom, and, in the opinion of the 
Committee, judiciously. It may, in fact, be regarded as merely an improved . 
form of that axiom. 


5. Book II. Areas. 


This book contains in thirteen Theorems the various theorems contained in 
Euclid between I. 35 and the end of Book II. Beyond noting the fact that it 
brings together more completely than in Euclid those theorems which are 
naturally related to one another, no comment is necessary which is not of the 
nature of that detailed criticism which the Committee do not think it their 
duty to offer. 


6. Book III. The Cirele. 


In this Book the sequence of Theorems differs materially from that of 
Euclid, those propositions being placed first which are fundamental in the 
sense that they follow directly from superposition, Other criticisms which 
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might be offered on this part of the Syllabus are chiefly on points of detail on 
which the Committee think it unnecessary here to enter. 

They would remark, however, with respect to the two modes of treatment 
of tangents in the Syllabus, that they would not recommend the second 
(depending on the notion of limits) in any case as a substitute for the first, 
however desirable it may be that it should be freely used by way of illustra- 
tion and as leading up to the methods of Higher Geometry. 


7. Books TV and V. Ratio and Proportion, and their application to Geometry 


A theory of Proportion which shall be at once perfectly rigorous and com- 
plete is necessarily difficult. The Committee recognize with satisfaction that 
the Syllabus does not attempt to attain simplicity by any sacrifice of rigour, 
nor in Book IV. by any sacrifice of completeness. In Book IV. the theory is 
essentially that of Euclid in his famous, though (at the present day) little 
studied, Fifth Book: it is suggested, however, by an unusually full indication 
in this part of the Syllabus of the forms of demonstration recommended, that 
his theory may be presented in a form more easy to be grasped and applied 
by the adoption of the late Prof. de Morgan’s notation, in which magnitudes 
are denoted by capital letters, instead of by straight lines, and their multiples 
by prefixing to the capitals small letters denoting integral numbers, instead 
of denoting them by longer lines. Opinions will probably differ as to the 
wisdom of retaining Euclid’s treatment in any shape*; but the Committee 
doubt whether any rival theory, which is equally rigorous and equally com- 
plete, would be more generally accepted. 

It may, however, be thought that this complete theory is one which the 
ordinary student can hardly be expected to master at an early stage of his 
mathematical studies, even though he may be well prepared for the study of the 
geometrical applications of the theory of Proportion. At the same time it is 
undesirable that the study of Similarity of Figures &c. should be commenced 
without some definite groundwork of demonstrated properties of Ratios and 
Proportions. The Syllabus suggests a mode of meeting this difficulty by pre- 
fixing to Book ¥. an indication of a method of treatment of the general 
doctrine of proportion, in which greater simplicity is obtained, not by the 
sacrifice of rigour, but by a certain sacrifice of completeness, in limiting the 
magnitudes considered to such as are commensurable. 

The notion of Ratio may be regarded as an extension and generalization of 
the notion of quantuplicity, the simplest expression of which is contained in 
the question, “How many times does a magnitude A contain another magni- 
tude B?” This question may be generalized so as to apply to any pair of 
commensurable magnitudes in two ways—the question taking the shape either 
“How many times does A contain some aliquot part of B?” or else “ What 
multiples of A and B are equal to one another?” ‘he former leads to a 
treatment of proportion such as is usually given with more or less exactness 
in treatises on Arithmetic or Algebra, while the latter leads to a treatment 
similar in principle to Euclid’s, but simplified by its limitation to commensu- 
rables. The Syllabus indicates a few of the more important general properties 
of proportion which ought to be proved by one or other of these methods, but 
leaves it open to the teacher to adopt whichever mode of treatment he may 
preter. 


In the Geometrical Applications of Proportion the Syllabus groups together 


* Prof. Cayley is strongly of opinion that it ought to be retained, 
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all the theorems which directly depend on the definition of proportion, indi- 
cating that the demonstrations are to be adapted to the complete or to the 
partial theory according as the one or other has been studied. After these 
follow the usual standard theorems on Similar Figures, &c., on which it is un- 
necessary for the Committee to offer any comment. 

The Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching has not yet 
published any Syllabus of Solid Geometry. Should the present Syllabus of 
Plane Geometry be successful in leading to the establishment of a standard 
sequence of propositions in that subject, it is to be hoped that the Association 
will continue its labours in the field of Solid Geometry, where the Committee 
believe they are equally needed. 


Results of a Comparison of the British-Association Units of Electrical 
Resistance. By G. Curystat and 8. A. SaunpER *. 


{A communication ordered by the General Committee to be printed in extenso 
among the Reports. | 


Difficulties encountered.—The difficulties of the kind of measurement we 
had to make are confined almost entirely to the temperature determinations. 
Were it not for these a much higher degree of accuracy could be attained ; 
for while resistances comparable with the B.A. unit can be measured with- 
out difficulty to the 100,000th part, it is very difficult to determine the tempe- 
rature of a wire imbedded in paraffin, as are the wires of the standards, 
nearer than the one tenth of a degree Centigrade, an error to which extent 
entails in some of the coils an error of -03 per cent. of resistance. 

A mere comparison of the coils at the temperatures given on page 483 of 
the B.A. Report on Electrical Standards (1867)? would hardly have been satis- 
factory, since it would have given no check on the accuracy of the observa- 
tions and afforded no information as to the temperature value of a variation 
in resistance, and conversely. 

Object aimed at.—The object aimed at in the experiments was to get the 
differences between the resistances of the several coils at some standard 
temperature, and also the coeflicients of variation of resistance with tempe- 
rature in the neighbourhood of the standard temperature. 

That it is inadmissible to apply to any given coil the variation-coefficient 
for its supposed material, as found by Matthiessen and others trom experi- 
ments on naked wires, is abundantly evident. This appears very strikingly 
in the case of coils Nos. 2 and 3(A and B in our subsequent numbering); and 
an examination of the results of Lenz, Arndtsen, Siemens, and others for 
platinum shows that within certain limits its behaviour is very uncertain. 
This arises no doubt from the presence of more or less iridium or other 
platinoids, a small admixture of which, without altering the value of platinum 
commercially, affects its electric resistance very considerably. 


* Tn the spring of last year a series of experiments was made by one of the authors 
(G. Chrystal) with a view of comparing the different resistance-coils of the set of British- 
Association units formerly deposited at Kew Observatory and now in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge. In the month of October a final set of experiments was made, 
which was the work of both of us, sometimes working together and sometimes separately. 

t+ Or Reprint, p. 146. 
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Preliminary experiments.—The preliminary experiments gave the differ- 
ences between the coils and the variation-coefficients approximately. 

The results appeafed in some cases different from former measurements, 
so that it was thought better not to rely on these, but to make a more careful 
set of experiments on which to found the final comparison. 

Approwimate coefficient of “ Flat Coil” and Middle Coils.—The variation- 
coefficient of the ‘‘ Flat Coil” was taken from the preliminary experiments. 
This was given by a fairly good series of experiments; and a first approxi- 
mation was considered sufficient, since the coil during the final experiments 
never varied in temperature more than two degrees, being always bathed in 
the tap-water. A similar remark applies to the middle coils. The coils used 
for middle coils were 29 and 43 (F and G) when neither of these was being 
measured, in which case 2-and 3 (A and B) were used. The coefticients of 
these coils, so far as required for small temperature-corrections, were taken 
from the preliminary experiments. 

Method of experimenting —The method used in the final experiments was 
as follows :— 

First. All the coils (the flat coil, the two middle coils, and the coil to be 
compared with the flat coil) were bathed in a stream of tap-water, the tem- 
perature of which was carefully taken by means of a Casella’s thermometer 
(lent us by Mr. Gordon), reading to tenths of a degree Centigrade and easily 
estimable to hundredths. After the temperature of the stream had been con- 
stant for twenty minutes or so, the difference between the coil to be compared 
and the flat coil was found. 

Secondly. Another series of experiments was made in which the flat coil 
and the middle coils were kept at the temperature of the tap as before; but 
the remaining coil was raised by careful nursing, which lasted two hours or 
more, to the temperature (or to one of the temperatures) at which, ac- 
cording to the B.A. Report, it is correct. 

Lastly. The coils were compared with each other at the standard tempera- 
tures, the middle coils being kept at the temperature of the tap-water. 

Variation-coefficients, how found.—The first two sets were used to give the 
variation-coefficients, being peculiarly fitted to do so, because in them the 
temperature of the flat coil did not alter much in comparison with the altera- 
tion in the coil compared with it. 

Differences between the coils, how found.—Then using the low-temperature 
experiments the differences of resistance between the respective coils and the 
flat coil (all at 10° C.) were found. 

Control experiments, how used.—From this, of course, the difference 
between any two coils at any temperatures could be calculated. This was 
done for the old standard temperatures, and the results compared with the 
results of direct experiment obtained from our third set of experiments. 
This gave a test of the accuracy of our work; and it is on this mainly that 
we rely in claiming to have stated the temperatures at which the coils are. 
equal within 0° 1 C. in all cases. 

Degree of accuracy.—The degree of accuracy of resistance varies, of course, 
for the different coils. For the platinum units 0°1 C. corresponds to a 
variation of ‘03 per cent. resistance, for the platinum-silver to about -002 
per cent. 

In the B.A. Report, 1865 (p. 303)*, all the coils are stated to be accurate at 
the temperatures indicated within -01 per cent. This corresponds to about 
one thirtieth of a degree Centigrade for the platinum units. It is not stated 


* Reprint, p. 137 
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how this degree of accuracy was attained. Some such statement was per- 
haps necessary, considering the difficulty of controlling the temperature of an 
inaccessible wire, even within 1° Centigrade. 

Arrangement §c. of apparatus.—The instruments used in these experiments 
for resistance measurements were the Wheatstone’s bridge and Thomson’s gal- 
vanometer belonging to the Association. The arrangements in the low-tempe- 

rature experiments were as in the annexed figure. At one corner of a large 


table is the bridge A B (see B.A. Report, 1864, p. 353*) ; by means of mercury- 
cups at D and G, are inserted the flat coil and the coil being compared with it ; 
at E and F are similarly inserted the middle coils, which were always two of 
the units, as small and as nearly equal in temperature-variation as possible. 
X, Y, Zare three earthenware jars in which the coils are placed ; these stand in 
a trough, V W, provided with a waste-pipe going to the sink. The jars were 
kept constantly overflowing by means of a feed-pipe fitted with an offset for 
each. The temperature in all three jars was carefully observed, and it was 
found that after the tap had been turned on for fifteen minutes or so the 
temperature in all three in general became constant, and remained so within 
a tenth of a degree for a long time. Now and then irregularities occurred, 
which caused the rejection of the results concerned. Thin wires go from E 
and from the contact-block C to the galvanometer at the other end of the 
table. The last adjustments of the balance were made by observing the 
spot on the galvanometer-scale with the telescope from where the ob- 
server sits. The battery-circuit terminates at H and J, and is made and 
broken by means of a treadle worked by the observer’s foot. A small 
Leclanche’s cell was found sufficient to indicate a deviation from balance 
of a tenth of a millimetre on the bridge-scale. Since the contact of the 
block-piece could not be relied on within less than this, no higher battery- 
power was ever used. 

Thermoelectric disturbances.—To avoid thermoelectric currents, owing to 
the junction of copper with brass at the block, the button of the block-piece 
was never touched by the fingers, but always by means of two pieces of 
wood, which were exchanged now and again to prevent heating. It was 
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found impossible to avoid this disturbance altogether; and accordingly the 
following mode of procedure was adopted :— 

Direct magnetic disturbances.—We first carefully investigated whether 
there was any direct magnetic effect on the galvanometer owing to the 
currents in the apparatus; this was done by simply short-circuiting the 
galvanometer. No such effect could be detected. Being assured of this, we 
always operated as follows :—Threw in the galvanometer by pressing down the 
button, then allowed the needle to come to rest with the small permanent 
deflection due to the thermoelectric current. If now, on pressing down the 
treadle for an instant, there was no motion of the spot, we concluded that 
there was a balance. It is to be noticed that since we are near balance 
the battery-circuit is conjugate to the galvanometer-circuit, and that, there- 
fore, making or breaking the battery-circuit does not alter the effective resis- 
tance opposed to any electromotive force, thermoelectric or other, in the 
galvanometer-circuit. (Of this we also assured ourselves by direct experi- 
ment.) Another advantage of this method is that it ensures the least 
possible use of the battery, and thus avoids disturbances from heating. 
During our final experiments both of us had acquired by considerable prac- 
tice an acquaintance with the indications of the galvanometer, which enabled 
us to adjust the balance quickly, and thus secure in greater measure the 
advantage above mentioned. 

Self- and mutual induction.—It is also worth remarking that from the 
way the B.A. unit coils are wound, and from the general arrangement of 
the apparatus, neither self- nor mutual induction could have any sensible 
disturbing effects in our experiments *. 

Method of using bridge for finding coefficients of variation de.—In finding the 
variation-coeflicients of the coils the bridge arrangement was used in the way 
described in the Report on Electrical Standards, 1864 (p. 353, &c.); but in 
finding the difference between the resistances of two coils, the method de- 
scribed by Prof. Foster (in the Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
October 1874) was used. In this method the bridge is first read with the 
normal coil and the coil to be compared-with it in one position, and then 
the coils are interchanged ; the difference of the bridge-readings gives the 
required difference of resistance in units of the bridge. 

Bridge-units.—The unit in which we shall state our results further on is 
the resistance of a tenth of a millimetre of the bridge-wire, which is a metre 
long and has a resistance of about ‘075 ohm. 

Calibration of bridge and thermometer.—The wire was carefully calibrated, 
but no errors were found large enough to affect our results. 

The thermometer used was also compared with a standard thermometer 
belonging to the laboratory, and the corrected temperatures are in every 
case given. The degree of accuracy attained in this last comparison was pro- 
bably about 05 Centigrade. 

Description of coils in the case.—In the case containing the coils there 
are altogether fourteen coils. Five of these are multiples of the unit, viz. 
2, 3, 5, 8, and 10, and have brass labels on them ; but the inscriptions have 
never been completed by filling in the last two figures of the temperature at 
which they are equal to the standard. We have not been able to get any 
description of these whatever, and have therefore not measured them. 
Besides these there accompany the box two coils marked A and B, which 
are not units, and a flat coil described as 4 normal coil, besides a set of 


* Another precaution of less importance was to cover the platinum-iridium wire of the 
bridge with pieces of wood to screen it from dust and radiation from the body of the 
observer. 


os 
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tubes for mercury units. The flat coil we used and found very convenient, 
both from its shape and on account of its small variation-coeflicient, 
which was only 3+ per deg. Cent. in the above-mentioned units. 

The case contains altogether nine unit coils, viz. :— 


OO) 12) ia) be, a Pee ec eae Nos. 2 and 3. 

PANT SNORE adie .:¢ cores Bre ss » oO” and 58, 

EP TPA eet etl soci vlars stalers2 >» oo and 36. 

a G AD ee ne crarcret cata ai « 5, 6, 43, and 29. 


Of the first six, all except 57, which we have not measured, are mentioned at 
p. 146 of the Reports, but none of them have proper labels. All, however, 
were marked in some way or other so as to be identifiable. Of the last three 
all have labels, which are complete in 6 and 43. Nos. 6 and 29 do not 
appear in the Reports. The temperature on 43, which does appear, agrees, 
with that given on p. 146. We used 29 as a companion middle coil to 43, 
because its variation-coefficient was small and nearly equal to that of 43; 
but otherwise we have not bestowed much care on it. a 

Coils measured.—The coils which we have measured are, therefore, 2, 3, 
58, 35, 36, 29, 43. These we call for convenience A, B, ©, D, H, F, G. 
The normal coil is the flat coil at 10° Centigrade. This temperature is 
chosen because it was the lower limit of the temperature of the tap-water, 
which varied on different days from 10° to 12°, though if was very constant 
during a good part of any one day. As far as our experience went, the use 
of a stream of tap-water was the best as well as most convenient way of 
reducing the coils to a known temperature *. 

Results of comparison: the first statement.—The following Table exhibits our 


results in the way which lies nearest the method by which they were ob- 


tained :— 
R stands for resistance of flat coil at 10° C. 
x . Ai of the respective coils A, B, &e. at 10°C. 
r a variation-coeificients. 
\Greatest devi-| Geentest ps 
Coil. r. No: of results |" ation from || R—X. No. of results|" stion from 
of whichmean. of which mean. 
mean. mean, 
Flat coil. | 34 
A 197 5 4 867 5 19 
B 200 3 2 811 3 3 
Cc 95 6 6 159 2 2 
D 401 10 5 2071 5 24 
BR 393 3 4 1954 3 8 
F 28 1 ae —82 1 oe 
G 35 4 2 —57 2 0 


Second statement.—The above is the most convenient form of representing 
our results; but for the sake of comparison we give also the following (Y 
now stands for the resistance of the coils A, B, C, &c., at the temperatures, 
or at some one of them, given at p. 483, B.A. Report, 1867 T) :— 


* One of us, in endeavouring to find the conductivity of paraffin, has since found that 
the temperature of a wire imbedded in a much greater thickness of paraffin than there is 
in the B.A. coils, reaches the temperature of the tap-water in considerably less than an 
hour, the paraffin-jacket having been at a temperature of about 30° throughout to start 
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Coil. | Lemp. in Report. R-Y. 
A 16:0 —315 
B 158 —349 
Cc 15:5 —344 
D 15:7 —215 
E 157 — 286 
G 15-2 — 239 


It will thus be seen that Band C are practically equal at the temperatures 
given, while A does not differ very much from these. D and K are not very 
different inter se, but differ somewhat from the first three; while G, con- 
sidering its small coefficient, is considerably out. 

Statement of standard temperatures.—If we cousider B and C to be right 
at the temperatures given above and reduce the others so as to be equal 
to them, we should get the following Table of standard temperatures :— 


Coil. Standard temp. 
° 
A 161 
B 158 
C 15:3 
D 16:0 
E 158 
F 19-4 
G 18:2 


Results of control eaperiments——In the next place we give the results of 
our control experiments, in which the several coils were nursed to tempera- 
tures very near those given in the Report, and then compared with each 
other. The small deviations from the temperatures in the Report arise from 
thermometer corrections. The differences thus found are given side by side 
with those calculated from the data given above ; the differences are given 
in the next column, and in the last the greatest possible difference, owing to 
an error of 0° 1 C. in temperature determination. 


Coils. | Temp. Calculated.|Observed.) Difference. eee 
° | 

A 1589 || B—A 34 20 +14 40 
B 1569 | C—A 42 19 +23 29 
C 15:20 | B—C —8 +2 —10 29 
D 1559 || C—D 163 180 —-17 49 
E 1549 || C—E 132 119 +13 48 
F 13:45 || E—D 31 70 —39 79 
G 15-11 C—@G 100 102 — 2 13 
| G—D 63 43 +20 44 
| C-G 100 108 — 3 18 
C—F 156 150 + 6 12 

G—F 56 50 + 6 on 


It appears, therefore, that the differences between the observed and calcu- 
lated values are always less than what would arise in the most unfavourable 
case, owing to an error of 0°1 C. in the temperature determinations. 
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Rough comparison of coefficients with Matthiessen’s—It is perhaps worth 
while to give the following rough comparison between the results for the 
variation-coeflicients which we have obtained in the neighbourhood of 10° C. 
with the mean results of Matthiessen. 


Per cent. increase 
per 1° C, 
| Matth. 
215d bade ne) Eee are 150 | 059 
Ad amen hapa “Og 4-s| 065 
Bi ENT 300 || +295 
Leet } 
Bie { Toes, Wes, tet 


There is no striking difference except in the case of Pt Ir, where the 
alloy of which the coil is made must approach much nearer a pure metal 
than Matthiessen’s alloy (33°4 per cent. iridium) did. 

Discrepancy in Coil G with former measwrements——The only other point to 
which we have to call attention is the discrepancy between former and 
present measurements in the coil G, whose resistance seems to have gone 
down since it was last tested. 

In conclusion we venture to suggest two alterations in the construction of 
standard coils, which, as far as our experience goes, would be improvements. 

First, to make them flat instead of cylindrical. This would facilitate 
stirring when the coils are immersed in any liquid. 

Secondly, to insert as near the wire as possible a properly insulated junction 
of a thermoelectric couple, the other junction of which should be fastened on 
the outer case of the coil. Several of these fitted to each coil would do away 
with a great deal of the trouble and uncertainty attending the temperature 
determinations required in comparing and copying standards. 


Third Report of a Committee, consisiing of Prof. A. S. Hurscuet, 
B.A., F.R.A.S., and _G. A. Lesour, F.G.8., on Experiments to 
determine the Thermal Conductivities of certain Rocks, showing 
especially the Geological Aspects of the Investigation. 


Tux object originally proposed by the Committee was to arrange and classify 
the most commonly occurring rocks experimentally according to their powers 
of conducting heat; and it has hitherto been so far successfully attained that 
the thermal conductivities of an extensive series of ordinarily occurring rocks 
have been shown to differ from each other on a very strongly marked scale of 
gradation, which it was endeavoured to represent graphically in the Com- 
mittee’s last Report by a series of ascending steps of absolute thermal resist- 
ance, or resistance to the passage of heat offered by the different rocks. To 
every 200 units of this ascending scale a new letter of the alphabet, starting 
with A for the interval 0-200 of absolute resistance, was assigned ; the values 
of the resistances were shown graphically, and the various rocks that arrange 
themselves under the several classes so formed could be readily discerned. 
By adopting this graphical mode of representation the values of certain 
eZ 
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thermal resistances observed during the past year and communicated in this 
Report may be exhibited with equal clearness, and an easy comparison may 
by this means be made of the values found in this and last year’s series of 
experiments where the same rock-specimens, or specimens of very closely 
allied kinds of rock, were submitted in the former and in this year’s series 
to examination. A slight change, however, is here introduced in briefly 
describing the results obtained numerically, by employing, instead of the sig- 
nificant figures of those results (as was done in the last Report), the tenth 
part of them as a brief expression for the absolute thermal conductivity. 
Thus the absolute thermal conductivity of galena in the present list being 
0-00705 in centimetre-gramme-second units, hitherto described for brevity by 
its significant figures 705, will be spoken of in this Report as 70-5, to which 
the meaning may conveniently be attached that 70°5 gramme-degree units of 
heat per second pass through a plate of galena one centimetre thick, having 
an area of one square metre, for a temperature-difference of one degree be- 
tween its faces. 

The method of investigation without the use of a thermopile has hitherto 
proved unsuccessful, no soft material capable of effecting a close junction 
with the rocks having yet been found of sufficiently constant resistance to 
afford a useful standard of comparison with them when the rocks are intro- 
duced between its layers; but the progress of the investigation has shown 
that a simple water-film (if it could be preserved from drying off with porous 
rocks) effects a complete junction between them and any impervious surface, 
as that of caoutchouc, against which they are pressed. A similar film of oil, 
it appears from some experiments recorded in the present list, is less effective 
for the purpose ; and to ensure a constant water-film in which the thin wires 
of the thermopile could be placed, pieces of well-soaked bladder kept soft in 
water rendered antiseptic with carbolic acid were laid on the india-rubber 
faces of the boiler and cooler, so as to press the thermopile-wires against the 
rock with a constantly moist and uniformly wet surface. The duration of an 
experiment and the temperature to which they were exposed (usually be- 
tween 100° and 120° F.) were never so great as to cause the bladders to 
approach dryness before the termination of the experiment. The proportion 
of moisture absorbed by the rocks (when sensibly porous) was ascertained, 
and it was always such a small fraction of that imbibed by the same rocks 
thoroughly soaked in vacuo that it probably exercised a scarcely sensible 
influence on the results. Its amount, and that of the full quantity of water 
absorbable by the porous rocks tested, is stated in the list; and from the 
corresponding alteration of the observed conductivity some idea of the pro- 
bable correction necessary to be applied for the presence of moisture in some 
of the porous rocks during the process of the experiment may be obtained. 

The two chief defects of the thermopiles used hitherto had been their 
thickness (making them intrude too far from the rock-surface into the badly 
conducting strata with which it is in contact), and the false thermoelectric 
currents proceeding from irregularities of material and internal condition of 
the wires subjected to great varieties of temperature along their length. To 
diminish the former source of error, wires less than half a millimetre (0:40 
millim., or , inch) in _diameter were used and neatly soldered at the 
junctions ; and to counteract as far as possible the remaining evil, they were 
chosen of the most dissimilar metals (iron and German silver), and twelve 
junctions above and twelve below the rock-plate formed a continuous circuit 
giving a very strong thermoelectric current. The whole resistance of the 
circuit (including the 20 ohms usually added to bring its indications con- 
veniently within the scale of a Thomson’s reflecting galvanometer) was 40 
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ohms when the wires were coupled for observing a difference of temperature ; 
and it was assumed that, with this resistance and with the probable tendency 
of twelve wires similarly circumstanced to neutralize each other’s false effects, 
no sensible errors from local disturbances would arise. The instrument was 
submitted to some careful tests, with a result that, at the highest temperatures 
of the experiments, errors in the temperature-difference amounting to about 
1° F. may have been committed. At the ordinary temperatures of the wires 
between 100° and 120° F. it was found, by substituting a heated iron disk 
(coated on the faces with thin paper) in the place of a rock-plate, so as to 
heat both sets of wires equally, that the only permanent deviations produced 
as the plate sunk very slowly in temperature also sunk gradually with it from 
an equivalent value of about 7° to about 3° upon the scale. As the correct- 
ness of the small temperature- -differences (of 6° and upwards) lying usually 
between the above two temperatures was thus fairly checked, and for exception- 
ally higher differences and temperatures the conditions could not easily be more 
exactly assimilated to those of the actual experiments so as to control and 
estimate them, the effects of these small errors have not been further regarded 
in the calculations ; but in order to avoid changes of value in the divisions of 
the scale, and to enable the actual temperature of each set of wire-junctions 
to be directly observed, an arrangement of the thermopile was made by which 
each set of junctions could be separately combined with a similar set in con- 
tinuous circuit with the galvanometer placed in a small rectangular water- 
bath. The latter is made of tin, and, as well as its lid, is well jacketed with 
cork, and provided with an agitator; so that by adding hot or cold water, 
which can be withdrawn below, any temperature of the water in the bath 
can be obtained. A simple commutator enables the circuit with the galvano- 
meter to be closed, either through the two principal sets of junctions or 
through one of them and through a set corresponding to it in the bath ; 

that by changing the temperature of the latter until no current passes pinnae 
the circuit the actual temperature of each rock-face could be observed. This 
mode of observation is free from all objections, excepting those of false 
currents arising in long wires and plates of the same metal maintained at 
very various temperatures ; but with the exception of the twelve loops of 
German-silver wire projecting on one side from the rock-plate, the corre- 
sponding loops on the other side, and all the rest of the circuits made to the 
galyanometer, were formed from the same piece of iron wire freshly annealed. 
The comb-like teeth of the commutator are pieces of narrow hoop-iron about 
3 inches long, closely set together in wood, and also thoroughly annealed, to 
which the proper terminals of iron wire are soldered at their feet, while the 
upper ends are filed to chisel-edges ; and a small hand-rack of iron wedges set 
on wood at proper distances apart, thrust between them in different positions, 
completes the connexion in the three different orders that are required. The 
additional branch wires used in the arrangement are few, and, as will be seen 
from the following description, add very little to the total lengths of iron 
wire which conduct the currents. The twelve-turn coil of wire in which the 
rock is pressed consists of twelve half-turns or loops of German silver and 
the same number of iron loops. The twelfth loop of German silver (see 
figure, p. 22) completes the circuit or connexion from the beginning to the 
end of the coil through the medium of the galvanometer. There are 
thus twelve junctions of dissimilar metals above, and twelve below the rock- 
plate in a closed circuit with the galvanometer. To produce a new set of 
twelve junctions corresponding to each of these, the loops of German-silver 
wire are all cut through in the middle, and the free ends soldered to twenty- 
four short pieces of iron wire, the junctions being laid side by side across a 
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narrow water-tight trough formed of three or four rectangular washers of 
caoutchouc laid on a sheet-caoutchouc floor, upon which the sides of the rectan- 
gular tin bath, open at the top and bottom, are pressed down. The tin bath is 
5 inches long (the same as the width of the rock-sections), nearly the same 
height, and 2 inches wide; and it is provided with a false bottom, through 
the perforations of which the water reaches the wires, and is kept agitated 
above by a thermometer passing through a longitudinal slit in the lid and 
attached to a small tin blade, without injuring them. The twenty-four 
extremities of iron wire projecting 1 or 2 inches beyond the bottom of the 
bath are there soldered to the feet of twenty-four teeth of the commutator, 
and the twelve iron wedges of the hand-rack being inserted between the 
points of these teeth, completes the circuit-connexion in the ordinary way for 
observing a difference of temperature between the two principal sets of 
junctions of the thermopile. As a proof of the trustworthy action of the 
instrument, it may be mentioned that when, in the course of an experiment, 
the reading of the galvanometer with the thermopile thus joined up was 
being noted, and water of various temperatures from 60° F. to 160° F. was 
poured into the bath where the twenty-four supplementary junctions are 
placed and are all included in the circuit, not the smallest effect was pro- 
duced upon the reading as soon as the water in the bath had by gentle 
agitation become uniform throughout in temperature. Not only are the two 
opposing sets of twelve junctions heated in the bath on the average all of 
exactly equal force, so as to balance each other, but the false currents, which 
in such ranges of temperature must be evoked with sensible intensity if any 
of them should prevail, either neutralize each other exactly or are entirely 
absent, as it appears equally probable to conjecture, in this portion of the 
apparatus. As regards formation of the circuit through one of the principal 
sets of junctions only, accompanied by a corresponding set of junctions in the 


bath, this is accomplished as is represented in the annexed outline sketch, 
where two pairs of junctions only 


(a b, a’ b'), above and below the rock- 
plate, are shown, thin lines represent- 
ing iron and thick lines German-silver 
wire. B is the bath in which the 
supplementary junctions, s'sss’, ob- 
tained by severing the loops of German- 
silver wire, as at ss, are immersed. 
The two extreme half-loops and cor- 
responding teeth of the commutator 
serve to complete the circuit with the 
galyanometer; and the arrangement 
for every additional severed loop of 
German-silver wire introduced be- 
tween them will easily be apprehended 
from the single intermediate one, ss, 
here shown. The iron wedges, ww w, 
of the rack-piece pushed downwards 
between.the yielding iron blades of the 
commutator are shown by black dots, 
forming a circuit in the usual manner 
for obtaining a reading of difference 
of temperature between the junctions 
aa',bb'. Kach loop or half-turn (4 fa, 
b'f'a') of iron wire is continued past 
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the upper junctions (a, a’) and carried through the, bath to a separate tooth of 
the commutator; and by moving the wedges of the rack-piece together one 
tooth-space to the right or left (as shown in new positions by a x in the 
figure), combinations of junctions in the bath with junctions (@a’) above or 
(bb') below the rock-plate are put into connexion with the galvanometer. 
By the same mode of trial as before, a heated iron plate coated with thin 
paper being substituted in the place of an experimental plate, the tempe- 
ratures of its two faces, as exhibited by the thermometer in the bath when 
the commutator was shifted from one of its two supplementary positions to 
the other, were sensibly the same as the heated plate slowly cooled, and no 
false difference of temperature arising from false currents differently excited 
in the two circuits thus joined up were found to be indicated as a result of 
several such determinations of the really equal temperatures of the two faces 
of the plate. This mode of observing the actual temperatures and the 
temperature-differences of the rock-faces in the present series of experiments 
was therefore constantly employed, and the values of the scale-divisions in 
degrees for the other more usual method of employing the thermopile were 
“not determined with special care, although this adjustment of the commutator 
was also used to check and follow the gradual variations of temperature- 
difference that were less speedily, although more certainly, measured by the 
absolute method of determination. The only case of failure to observe a 
sensible difference of temperature between the two sides of an experimental 
plate occurred with iron-pyrites, which (as well as galena), being a good 
conductor of electricity, it was found necessary to coat with two thicknesses 
of the thinnest tissue-paper on each face; and the apparent difference of 
temperature recorded (which was decidedly less than 1°) may have arisen 
from the resistance offered by the slight obstructions of these thin paper 
sheets (soaked with water) to the passage of the heat : although certainly very 
great, no definite value of the thermal conductivity of ordinary iron-pyrites 
can therefore be assigned. It was also necessary to use oil junctions instead 
of wet bladders, from the galvanic effects produced by the saturated salt 
solution, when rock-salt was tested; and it appears probable from some 
measurements of quartz with the same kind of luting that the conductivity 
of rock-salt thus found is somewhat less than, rather than likely to be in excess 
of, the real thermal conductivity of that substance. As a good assurance that 
when membranes wetted with water were used to press the thermopile 
against the rocks the true temperatures of their faces were very nearly 
marked, the experiment with iron-pyrites may be instanced, as the small 
temperature-difference of less than 1° could not have been observed if the 
wires were not very nearly indeed at the same temperature as the two paper- 
covered faces of the pyrites against which they were pressed; and as the 
circumstances of their adjustment in other cases were exactly the same as in 
this instance, it may be assumed that the method of pressing the thermopile 
against the rocks with wet bladders adopted in the present series of experi- 
ments exhibited the true temperature-difference of the faces, and afforded 
correct values of the thermal conductivities. The pressure was applied by 
means of strong spiral springs (instead of the weights described in the last 
Report), whose extensions in a graduated tube indicated the pressures which 
they were made to exert. The pressure thus applied was usually 80 lbs. 
upon a surface of nearly 20 square inches of the rock-plates, or about 4 lbs. 
. per square inch. The general agreement of the results with those formerly 
obtained also serves to verify the correctness both of the thermal conduc- 
tivities now assigned and of those previously cbserved. The principal 
differences in the two methods of determination consist in the use of an im- 


Rock specimen tested, 
1876. (Water-satura- 
tion 7 vacuo.) 


Rock-salt (observed)...... 
Do. allowing for radiation 
Fluorspar 


Opaque white quartz...... 


Do. a new specimen 

Galena (interspersed with 
a little quartz). 

Pennant sandstone (near 


Bristol), thoroughly 
wet. 
LD oR Sif Rees CREE One 


Hard grit (Lee Abbey 
quarry, Linton, N. De- 
yon), thoroughly wet. 

Do. moistened by Ist ex- 
periment. 

Festiniog slate (specimen 
A, cut across the cleay- 
age). 

Festiniog slate (specimen 
A, cut parallel to the 

cleavage). 

Calcite (soft crystalline 
vein-stuff in red sand- 
stone, Clifton). 


Trap-rock, Pokham quar- 
ry, near Hxeter. 


Firebrick (fine ground 
Neweastle, thoroughly 
wet). 

Do. moist by Ist experi- 
ment. 


Cornish elyan (Christow 
Lead-mines, near Hxe- 
ter). 

Clay-slate from same lo- 
cality cut across the 
cleavage. 

Do. a specimen cut paral- 
lel to the cleayage. 

Another do, do............. 

English plate-glass ...... 

Heavy spar, opaque crys- 
tallized (Christow, Exe- 
ter): two experiments. 

Pumicestone thoroughly 
wet. 

Do. dry (or moist by Ist 
experiment). 

Newcastle house-coal...... 
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Grains and 
per cent. 
(on rock- 

weight) 
of water 
absorbed. 


308 grns. 
=6°3 per 
cent. 
98 grns.= 
1°75 per ct. 


see eerees 


seeeecece 


432 grms.= 
86 per ct. 


sete eeeee 


| 000738 


Absolute conducti- 
vity observed. 


Wet- 
bladder 
junction. 


Luting of 
Oil and 
Red-lead. 


001154 
001180 


0:00753 


Bi 
{ about 
| 0:00850 


000705 


0-00608 


000550 
0:00607 


ee eeee 


0:00565 


0:00542 


000315 


000467 


060868 


0003849 


000174 


0:00294 


0:00285 


0:00268 
0:00262 


0-00186 
to 
000169 
0:00103 


0:00055 
0:00057 


proved thermopile, and in the substitution of wet membranes for the pre- 
viously employed moist luting of wet linseed-meal in the present series. 


Resis- 
tance. 


87 
88 
108 


to 133 
135 
142 


Absolute 


about 117 


164 \ 


es 


Absolute 
Conducti- 
vity (1875). 


\ 000880 


0-00594 


0-00549 


0:00660 
0:00325 


0-00462 
to 

0-00488 

| 000882 

| 0-00866 

000247 


000147 


00863 
00325 
00234 


0-00065 


Comparisons with former 
observations, 1875. 


Rock-specimen 
tested (1875). 


The same specimen. 


Kenton sandstone, 
thoroughly wet 
(5-7 per cent.). 

Do. dry (or moist 
by Ist experi- 
ment). 


The same speci- 
men. ; 


The same speci- 
men. 


Various marbles. 


Calton Hill Trap- 
rock. 

Whinstone. 

Fine red _ brick 
thoroughly wet 
(15°6 per cent.). 

Do. dry (or moist 
by Ist experi- 
ment). 


Welsh slates cut 
parallel to the 
cleavage. 


English alabaster 
(or gypsum). 


Cannel-coal. 


Where considerable discrepancies still exist, the discordance is rather to be 
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ascribed to the numberless small precautions required to ensure perfect 
accuracy, than to any constant errors of the methods with which either of the 
two series of determinations is now believed to be affected. 

In concluding this description, some remarks on the results of the new 
experiments that have been carried out will serve to show what new data 
have been obtained, and how far the observations made last year are corro- 
borated and confirmed by the slightly modified apparatus and method of 
procedure that has been adopted to extend the series. 

Among the points of principal importance noticed last year the following 
facts of great interest already ascertained have now been verified and con- 
firmed. Quartz is still found to have about the same high thermal conduc- 
tivity (85-88 concisely expressed, as explained at the beginning of this 
Report) compared to the other rocks which had been previously observed. 
The direction in which heat is transmitted through slate is a very important 
condition in regard to its conducting-power—the conductivity of good Welsh 
(Festiniog) slate cut across the cleavage being, however, to that of a plate of 
the same stone cut parallel to the cleavage-planes, as 5:3 from this year’s 
experiments, instead of 6:3 very nearly, as observed in the same slate 
specimens last year. The notable part of this difference of the two years’ 
observations is in the better-conducting cross-cut plate (54 instead of 66), 
although the other less-conducting plate (31°5 and 32:5) has nearly the same 
conductivity as it appeared to have last year. Cleavage-fractures which the 
cross-cut plate has suffered, and their repairs, rendering its surfaces uneven 
and the water-junction contacts consequently somewhat imperfect, have 
probably caused this apparent loss of conductivity in the transversely cut 
specimen of slate. But this latter still exhibits a much higher thermal con- 
ductivity than that shown by the plate from the same piece of slate cut 
parallel to its cleavage-planes. A less distinct difference was found this 
year in similarly sawn and tested plates of clay-slate cut across and parallel 
to the planes of cleavage or of foliation; but the stronger kinds of the stone 
which supplied a transverse section (as well as the less fragile plates cut 
parallel to the planes of cleavage) presented the appearance of cleavage and 
foliation only very imperfectly, and much less remarkably than the specimens 
of ordinary slate from Wales. The thermal conductivity of the soft clay-, 
slate is also less in all directions (26-28-5) than the least observed conduc- 
tivity (31-5) of Welsh slate cut parallel to its cleavage-planes. 

The observations of the effect of moisture in increasing the conductivity 
of the porous rocks, when thoroughly saturated with water, entirely corro- 
borate the similar observations made last year. When the great pressure 
required. to force a sensible quantity of water through such rocks as sandstone 
and others which were tested is compared with the very feeble currents 
which differences of temperature and of density of the water in their cavities 
can produce, it appears evident that the very marked increase of conductivity 
observed in such cases cannot be owing to convection- or gravitation- 
currents in the water which the saturated rocks contain, although the 
mobility of the liquid by diffusion and consequent intermixture of its mole- 
cules probably assists the direct conducting-power of water in the transmission 
of the heat ; and the resulting conductivity of water, free from the action of 
conyection-currents, appears to be at least equal to that of some rock-species 
whose thermal conductivities are either the last or nearly the lowest in the 
present list. 

The thermal conductivities of certain new species of rocks are now also 
assigned, the values of which, although they are few in number, appear to 
possess considerable interest from a mineralogical as well as from a geological 
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aspect. Some crystalline rocks and minerals of simple composition (and of 
the cubic system of crystallization) were selected, and, like quartz, they 
proved to have heat-conducting properties in a high degree. The thermal con- 
ductivity of iron-pyrites, resembling apparently that of the metals, could not, 
from its high value, be accurately determined by the method of experiment 
pursued ; and it is accordingly omitted (as undetermined) from the list. The 
diathermancy of rock-salt for the heat radiated and absorbed by the oiled 
surfaces between which the trial plate of it was placed will not account for 
more than J, part of the heat which the plate actually transmitted; and 
the high position of this substance in the list is consequently due to a really 
high conductivity which rock-salt possesses (about 113), greater than that 
of quartz (85-88), and even of fluorspar (923), the substance found to rank 
next to it in high conducting-power. A specimen of galena nearly pure, but 
enclosing a few fragments of quartz, presented the highest thermal conduc- 
tivity (704) next to that of quartz. A plate of soft, white, opaque calcite, 
perfectly but irregularly crystallized (forming vein-stuff in Clifton sandstone), 
agrees exactly in its thermal conductivity (46°7) with various kinds of marble 
(46-49) which were tried last year. On the other hand, a similar specimen 
of heavy spar (barium sulphate) from a mine of that substance near Exeter 
presents, in spite of its great density, a remarkably low thermal conductivity 
(17-18 in two experiments), not very far removed from that of Inglish 
alabaster (gypsum, or calcium sulphate, 23-4). English plate-glass (20-4), it 
may also be remarked, has a low thermal conductivity, differing not very 
greatly from those of the two substances last named. Finally, the lightest 
species of rocks examined in the course of these experiments, pumicestone 
and Neweastle house-coal, have also the lowest conductivities (5°5 and 5:7) 
hitherto presenting themselves in these investigations. 

As, with the exception of rock-salt, clay-slate and elvan, house-coal and 
pumicestone, no new thermal resistances of great importance, in a geological 
point of view, are added in the present list to those already exhibited in the 
diagram of these Reports (vol. for 1875, p. 59), a new graphic representation 
of the resistances now found is here deemed unnecessary—the values of the 
absolute resistances furnished in this Table enabling them to be added without 

‘difficulty in that diagram, where they may thus be exhibited in the same 
normal scale with the earlier determinations. 

The applications to questions of underground temperatures which these 
observations suggest have not yet engaged the Committee’s attention suffi- 
ciently to enable them to arrive at definite conclusions certain enough to ~ 
entitle them to be noticed in this Report. Examples of very reliable mea- 
surements of underground temperatures, such as have recently been obtained 
in the tunnels of Mont Cenis and of St. Gothard, and in the deep vertical 
boring at Sperenberg, near Berlin (the last of which, although extremely 
deep, passes almost entirely through rock-salt), are ill-adapted to test distinctly 
the relative values of the thermal conductivities of different species of rocks— 
the former two from the irregular surface-configurations, and the last from 
the absence of any change of the strata through which these borings pass. 
In view also of the many disturbing conditions that affect both the lecal rate 
of change and the actual observations and measurements of underground 
temperatures in other borings more suitably adapted to exhibit clearly the 
differences of thermal resistance in geological formations, which the Com- 
mittee is endeavouring to distinguish and to recognize in actual cases, it 
would be premature, in the present stage of the investigation, to deal more 
particularly with results derived immediately from these and from similar 
comparisons, the degree of dependence to be placed on which cannot very 
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easily be defined. The agreement which they trust eventually to trace 
between the observed temperatures and the experimentally determined 
thermal properties of the locally predominating rocks is liable to be masked 
and concealed by causes of disturbance of so many unknown and unsuspected 
kinds, that plain and obvious corroborations are not frequently to be expected ; 
and the nature of those causes which principally tend to disturb the results 
will probably become better known by the progress of further comparisons 
such as the Committee is now endeavouring to pursue. While it was thus 
anticipated by Prof. Everett*, from the slow rate of temperature-variation 
from the surface observed in the rocky excavations of the Mont-Cenis tunnel, 
that quartz (which is a principal ingredient of the rock) would prove to have 
a high thermal conductivity, this property is now also found to belong to 
rock-salt, through which the Sperenberg boring passes with an average rate 
of temperature-variation (1° F. in 51 English feet) scarcely differing sensibly 
from the mean rate obtained from a mass of similar observations taken in 
other places and recorded by the Underground Temperature Committee. 
The apparent contradiction presented by these two cases may possibly proceed 
from a more rapid local rate of variation of temperature in the neighbourhood 
of Sperenberg than around Mont Cenis; and the fact that in the first 60 
fathoms of ordinary strata overlying the rock-salt the observed rate of 
variation was slower than below (contrary to what would be expected from 
the relative conductivities of the superincumbent strata and the underlying 
masses of rock-salt), is said, in Herr Dunker’s description of the obser- 
vations, to be probably accounted for by the intrusion into the boring near 
its mouth of the waste warm water of the engines on the surface. The 
effect, it may be observed, of a highly conducting mass, like that of the deep 
bed of rock-salt here penetrated, by diminishing the local resistance and 
increasing the flow of internal heat outwards through the Sperenberg strata, 
would be to cause the local rate of variation of temperature in this locality 
to be abnormally rapid; and perhaps this may explain why a slow rate of 
variation is not observed in this instance, from the great depth of the ex- 
cellently conducting rock-salt formation, which considerably exceeds 3000 feet. 
The Sperenberg boring thus presents examples of secondary conditions which 
will perhaps prove to be in good agreement (instead of, as they at first appear 
to be, somewhat at variance) with the results of the Committee’s observations. 


Report of a Committee, consisting of the Right Hon. J.G. Huszarp, 
M.P., Mr. Cuavwick, M.P., Mr. Moruny, M.P., Dr. Farr, Mr. 
Hatiertr, Professor Jevons, Mr. Newmarcu, Professor Lronr 
Levi, Mr. Hexwoop, and Mr. SuaEn (with power to add to their 
number), appointed for the purpose of considering and reporting on 
the practicability of adopting a Common Measure of Value in the 
Assessment of Direct Taxation, local and imperial. By Mr. 
Hatuerr, Secretary. 


Your Committee, appointed to inquire into the subject of a Common Measure 
of Value in Direct Taxation, have proceeded in this inquiry, have considered 
the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following Report :— 


* See these Reports, vol. for 1875, p. 16, note at bottom of the page. - 
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1. Measure of value wanted.—The question of a common measure of value 
is one of a class that may be literally called standard questions, and its 
solution is at the basis of equality in taxation both general and particular. 
Values are the object matters of taxation, their measurement and comparison 
are the necessary condition of its equal incidence; and measurements with 
unequal measures are like weighings with unjust balances. Taxation, how- 
ever pure its intention, without a common measure of value, is what navigation 
would be without sextant and chronometer, or architecture without compass 
and level. And this perhaps is not an unfair description of what it actually 
is, though not, it may be hoped, of what it must be. One of the chief marks 
of advancing science has been a progress towards better measures and better 
measurements, a substitution of the uniformities of rules of reason for the 
unrestricted vagaries of rules of thumb; and such is the aim of the present 
inquiry. This question of a common measure of value is the question of the 
common measure of taxation; or if there be several such measures, what is 
their common ratio? what are they in terms of one another? 

2. Two Methods of General Valuation: Capital-Value and Usable Value-— 
Measurements of the value of things (employing this word “things” as 
inclusive of land, labour, stock, &c.) may have reference to their absolute 
worth or to their temporary uses. They may have reference to their pro- 
perty, capital, or absolute values, or to their products, profits, or annual 
values. The one measure is exemplified in contracts of sale and purchase, 
the other in contracts of letting and hiring. Each has its special advantages 
and special applications. Capital or absolute value is applied in the assess- 
ment of probate and legacy duty; usable value in the assessment of local 
taxation and in those of the imperial income-tax. Moreover, as the capital- 
value of the thing must be equivalent to the present value of the sum of its 
future uses, the two measures, if consistently defined, though differing it may 
be year by year, must be in the long run equivalent. But such consistency 
of definition is an essential. The idea of capital-value is tolerably well fixed, 
but that of usable or lettable value is indefinite. Usable value is, or is 
equivalent to, the consideration paid for, the income received from, the use 
of things. This consideration, however, may be paid under such totally 
different conditions of contract that, unless these conditions are first assimi- 
lated, the payments regarded as measures, either of the values of the things 
or of the abilities of their owners, are worse than useless: they are mis- 
leading. 

3. Usable Value unrestricted and indeterminate and hence unfit as a com- 
mon measure.—To illustrate this: things having a use, and hence capable of 
becoming sources of income, are all, by the very nature of the process, liable 
to outgoings ; some more, some less. Production involves productive con- 
sumption. Efficiency implies cost—cost, for the most part of insurance 
against natural risk ; of repairs; of necessary depreciation. But the user of 
a thing, be it land, labour, or stock, may engage for its use with or without 
liability to these outgoings; their costs may be borne by the user or by the 
owner, or they may be divided between the two in any proportion that con- 
venience may direct. The user may bear repairs and the owner natural risk 
and depreciation, or the user may bear natural risk and repairs and the owner 
natural depreciation, or the user may bear all and the owner none, or the user 
none and the owner all, the consideration given (the income received) of 
course varying accordingly. Were the things valued by absolute sale or 
capitalization, all the incidents, whether of efficiency or cost, plus or minus, 
would be wholly and uniformly included, and the test would fix the things’ 
relative positions. In valuation by uses, however, it is evident that these 
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incidents are not as a matter of practice uniformly included, and the valuation, 
founded upon unfixed conditions, can fix nothing ; its possibilities of variation 
are coextensive with those of free contract itself, and hence, being absolutely 
unrestricted, as a measure it must be inherently unfit. 

4. Exemplified in incomes of Income-tav.—Such valuations, some tempering 
effect of deductions notwithstanding, have been those of local taxation ; and 
hence the local chaos which Mr. Sclater-Booth’s bill was the last attempt to 
reduce to order. Such also, without any tempering influence, are the 
valuations of income under the present income-tax. In this latter the 
returnable and taxable incomes of interest, land-rent, house-rent, royalties, 
wages, including professional fees and salaries, are the considerations that 
are paid for the uses of principal monies, land, houses, mines, and labour 
respectively. Interest, however, is the consideration paid for the use of the 
principal, neither user nor owner being subject to any outgoings. Land-rent 
is the consideration paid for the use of land, the user bearing almost all 
outgoings. House-rent is the consideration paid for the use of houses, the 
owner and user sharing the outgoings in various proportions. The owner 
also largely bears outgoings in the contract of mines and royalties ; he wholly 
bears them, as a rule, in that of labour and wages. Moreover these out- 
goings vary according to the nature of the thing; they may vary from zero 
up to 40 or 50 per cent., or even more, of the gross production. It is these 
differences that give rise to the various characteristics of incomes, as gross, 
net, certain, precarious, terminable, permanent, nominal, real. All, indeed, 
are in the catalogue of considerations paid; all are so-called incomes 
received, but only 


“As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, a ag and demi-wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs.” 


The true account “ distinguishes” we are told, and gives to each “ particular 
addition:” the measure of incomes, too, that lays claim to scientific truth 
must do the same, and to the “ bill that writes them all alike” and taxes 
them all alike, must add natural differences and just discrimination. 

5. Usable value specialized and determined as Interest-value. By consis- 
tent deduction of outgoings. Interest-value as the common measure required.— 
And if the cause of these inequalities of valuation be rightly stated, the dis- 
covery of such measure ought not to be difficult. As the inequalities arise 
from the different conditions in respect to outgoings under which the various 
incomes are calculated, the remedy must be the assimilation of these condi- 
tions ; and the case of principal and interest, which in one aspect may be 
regarded as a common expression of sources and uses generally, may be 
employed as a precedent. Interest, as before said, is the income received 
from a thing free of outgoings. It leaves the thing or its capital value 
unimpaired. The extension of this idea to revenues or incomes in general 
is simply the universal deduction from them of their productive outgoings— 
equivalent to the general restoration of the capital-values of their respective 
sources. Under such a regime, returnable and taxable income would not be 
land-rent, house-rent, mine-royalties, labour-wages; but land-rent minus 
land-outgoings, house-rent minus house-outgoings, mine-royalties minus 
mine-outgoings, labour-wages minus labour-outgoings ; and similarly with 
terminable annuities and the profits of business, the outgoings, however, 
being in all cases only the necessary ones of the production. The result thus 
obtained would be what by analogy we may call the interest-value of the 
various sources; and such interest-value of land, of labour, of houses, of 
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economic agencies generally, would be the common measure required. And 
the measure is a perfectly scientific one, and, indeed, admits of mathematical 
expression. As the exact difference, comprehensively considered, between 
the total receipts and total outgoings of a source, it is the pure annual 
increment of its capital-value, and hence is identical with absolute profit. It 
would represent the pure annual growth of national wealth taken in its 
widest sense, and the returnable income of national taxation. 

6. Precedents for its practicability.—But .are such deductions of outgoings 
on the sources of income and the determination of the interest-value practi- 
cable? In many cases this question has been already solved by actual 
legislation. ‘That such deductions are practicable for lands, houses, and 
mines may be proved by reference to the Metropolis Valuation Act of 1869, 
and to the Local Valuation Bill before referred to, both of which are grounded 
on them, and have schedules of deduction for different cases attached. That 
they are practicable for machines, ships, trade fixtures, horses, and stock 
generally, the Income-tax Act, with its special clauses for repairs and re- 
supply, itself recognizes ; and though no schedules or deductions are attached 
for these cases, the deductions are well known in the estimates of business 
and recognized in the Surveyor’s office. But if such deductions of outgoings 
are practicable for the labour of horses, are they not practicable for the labour 
of men? Economically considered, the two labours are analogous; both are 
productive agents, both have productive powers subject to consumption. 
Natural risk, maintenance, and terminability belong to the labour of men 
just as they belong to the labour of horses, just as risk, repairs, and termina- 
bility belong to machines, ships, or implements. All these outgoings are facts 
equally ascertained by experience, and it is difficult to see why their valuations 
are not equally practicable. They are as much an item ina source’s general 
account as the receipts themselves, forming its debit as these form its credit 
column. Nor can any account, be it individual or national, be said to be 
complete unless both sides are considered. 

7. Effect on Income-taw Act.—The application of this interest-value measure 
to the Income-tax Act would give these results :—Incomes from lands, houses, 
and mines would be charged much the same as under the proposed new local 
valuation system. Dividends and profits of capital, purely considered, would 
be charged as at present. Government and other terminable annuities would 
not be taxed on the amount representing the restoration of capital. On the 
same principle the incomes from labour, whether pure, as in the case of 
salaried officers and some professors, or mixed with the proceeds of capital, 
as in other professions and as in businesses, would be entitled to material 
deductions varying with the relative proportions of skill and capital engaged. 
In all cases the tax would be collected at the source and levied on the net 
value of the produce ; and the deductions would be made without reference, 
as such, either to the position or fortune of the owner. 

8. Practicability exemplified in composite incomes.— Questions may be raised 
on the practicability of applyimg an outgoings deduction to incomes from 
businesses and professions which are the mixed results of labour and capital. 
It may be objected either, first, that as labour and capital enter into these 
mixed incomes in varying proportions, and as the percentage of labour- 
outgoings is very different from that of capital-outgoings, a deduction common 
to these mixed incomes and to unmixed labour-incomes would be unjust ; or, 
secondly, that if the labour-income and capital-income be assessed separately 
a separate return of capital will be necessary, and that this must entail an 
objectionable exposure of affairs. ‘l'o meet the first objection, a classification 
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of business and professional incomes, with a varying percentage deduction 
according to the average proportion of capital in each class, has been pro- 
posed; but it may be doubted if the second objection has any just foundation. 
That the assessment of an income from conjoint sources does not necessarily 
involve an official return of these sources, may be seen by looking to the 
return of the income of capital or stock itself, as exemplified in all large 
trading companies. This income, regarded in the concrete, consists of the 
conjoint incomes from houses, ships, machinery, stock, trade fixtures, all of 
which incomes having different outgoings, are singly and differently assessed 
by the owner, but all of which are united, without statement of particulars, 
in one common official return. What is practicable, however, with the 
incomes (derived, say, from horse labour plus machinery) is also practicable 
with those derived from human labour plus capital generally. Doubtless, in 
order to value the labour-income separately from the capital-income, the two 
must be separately known to the yaluer, but not, therefore, separately 
returned to the Government unless Government undertakes the work of 
accountant. ‘The distinction between the two (the one technically known 
as profits, the other as interest) is a primary distinction in book-keeping 
usually given in eyery profit and loss account. Capital being{known (and 
this knowledge is as necessary to the preparation of an accurate return under 
the present system as to that under the proposed one), its interest subtracted 
from the mixed income will give the technical profits, gross labour-income, 
or gross wages of the capitalist. The deduction of labour-outgoings from 
the labour-income will give the labour’s interest-value, which, plus the 
interest of the capital, will be the interest-value or returnable income of’ the 
business or profession. 


Example 1.—A (a barrister, physician, or salaried officer) has £1000 a year, 
an unmixed gross labour-income. Assuming, ¢.g., 40 per cent. to be 
the average labour-outgoings for risk, maintenance, and “ depreciation,” 
the deduction will be £400 and the interest-value £600. A’s returnable 
and taxakle income will be £600. 

Example 2.—B (a solicitor or general medical practitioner) has £2000 capital 
in his practice, and a gross income as now returnable of £1000 a year, 
the joint result of his personal labour and his capital. Interest being 
reckoned at 5 per cent., £100 will be the interest-value of his capital, 
and £900 the gross income, wages, or so-called profits of his labour. 

- The deduction of 40 per cent. from this for labour-outgoings leaves £540 
as the labour’s interest-value, which, plus £100 as the interest of capital, 
gives £640 as the interest-value of his practice. B’s returnable and 
taxable income will be thus £640. 

Example 3.—C (a merchant, manufacturer, or shopkeeper), having a capital of 
£10,000 in his business, has a gross income of £1000 a year, the joint 
result of his capital and personal labour. Here, under the former 
suppositions, the interest of his capital will be £500, and the gross 
income of his labour will be £500. Deducting 40 per cent. for labour- 
outgoings, as before, we obtain £300 as the labour’s interest-value, 
which, plus the interest of the capital, equals £800, the interest-value 
of the business. C’s returnable and taxable income will be £800. 


Zero-point of Direct Taxation——In the remuneration of labour, as we 
descend in the scale, there must be a point at which income and outgoings 
balance, and at which, therefore, interest-value or real profit is zero. This 

Important point in labour, analogous in land to the commencing point of 
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rent, is the scientific division in labour between exemption and taxation 
that a common measure of value determines. Wherever the point may be, 
below it there is no interest-valne, and hence ought to be no taxation; and 
it is above this point that in strictness the percentage deduction for outgoings 
ought in every case to begin. 


Example 1.—A, a labourer, earns 30s. per week, an unmixed gross labour- 
income. Assuming this sum to be-only sufficient to meet the necessary 
labour-outgoings, then the interest-value of the income will be nil. A’s 
income will be wholly untaxable. 

Example 2.—B, a clerk or artisan, earns £150 per year. Assuming, as 
before, 30s. per week or £78 per year, as the necessary labour-outgoings, 
then the subtraction of this sum will mark the zero-point of the labour’s 
taxable income, and £72 will be the margin to which alone the per- 
centage deduction for outgoings ought to be applied. Assuming this 
deduction at 40 per cent. as before, we have £22 as such deduction, and 
£44 as the labour’s interest-value. B’s returnable and taxable income 
will be £44. 


A similar preliminary process of correction applies to all higher labour- 
incomes, the zero-point being determined by the amount fixed on as the 
labour’s necessary outgoings. 

9: Proposed new Valuation System intermediate to the Self-assessment and 
Official Systems.—The practical working of a measure of value, like other 
measures, has necessarily a relation to the persons by whom it is applied. A 
just measure, through careless or wrong application, may act unjustly ; but 
unjust application is no argument for an unjust measure; an unjust measure 
even when rightly applied must act unjustly. In the income-tax, as now 
arranged, with its five or six inconsistent measures of value, the valuation 
for some of the chief schedules ranges between the loose liberties of self- 
assessment and the inquisitorial stringency of official: the one system con- 
scious of a radical injustice in the law, which it is itself called on to apply, 
the other in total ignorance of the facts which the law covers, and both 
working in antagonism to each other. In the valuation for probate duty we 
have a third system, applied not by the interested individual nor by the 
official, but by a third and independent party, authoritatively licensed, indeed, 
by the Government, but selected by the individual, and hence whilst neutral 
himself, haying responsibilities to each. Under an equitable measure of 
value, self-assessment might in the first instance exist as at present; but in 
cases of doubt Government might require the guarantee of such an independent 
authority (licensed valuer, accountant, lawyer, acting as a semiofiicial com- 
missioner in income-tax) for a second evidence to the truth of the return, 
reserving its own power of official examination as a last resort. At the 
present time many firms do actually call im professional accountants to make 
up their returns; and with a growing sense of justice in the tax, such an 
independent guarantee to the truth of the return might not improbably 
become general, and might even acquire the force of a custom. 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN CAPITAL-VALUE AND InrEREST- VALUE. 


10. Capital-value and Interest-value equivalent on a series of years, but not 
for each year.—The two measures, capital-value and interest-value, are, as 
before observed, on a series of years equivalent. Interest-value is capital- 
value for a year. Capital-value is the present worth of interest-value for all 
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years. But though the two measures are thus equivalent on an average of 
years, they are not equivalent for each specific year. Interest-value measures 
the gains of capital for one year, and capital-value measures its gains for 
that year, with the expectant or probable gain of future years added. As, 
however, national gain for any year has, as a rule, the closest relation to the 
national expenses for that year, the interest-value is a more specific measure 
for annual taxation than the capital-value; and this is probably the reason 
that has unconsciously led to the adoption of an annual-value measure, both 
eee and imperial taxation, in preference to one of capital or perpetual 
value. 

Capital-value in comparative relation to things and to tenwres generally.— 
Measures practically equivalent may, however, through differences of appli- 
cation, give contrary results ; and of this the two measures in question afford 
illustrations. Taxation, according to capital-value, may look either to the 
sources, things, or objects owned, or to the rights and tenures of their 
owners—to the land, labour, or stock possessed, or to the freehold, leasehold, 
life-tenancy, or jointure, as the case may be, of the possessors. Prima facie 
it would appear that as the value of the tenures of a thing, however manifold, 
can be neither more nor less than the value of the thing itself, the results of 
the scientific capitalization of the two should be identical. As a matter 
of fact, however, this has not been admitted to be the case; and itis on the 
question of tenures that the deepest controversies of the income-tax have 
arisen. 

Capital-value in relation to terminable tenwres.—As the capital-value of a 
limited tenure in an estate, for example, is less than that of a permanent 
one, its taxation, it is argued, ought to be less, and therefore it ought to pay 
at a lower rate. Putting aside for a moment the question of the truth of 
this inference, it is evident that its enforcement would make an estate’s 
taxation ‘vary with the character of its tenure, thus giving power to the 
subject to alter taxation by altering tenure, and that to almost any extent. 
To avoid this it has been proposed to derive the whole tax from the estate 
as at present, but to levy on the limited tenure according to its capital-value, 
and to make the reversion liable for the balance. 

Terminability of tenure does not influence the Annual Tax.—Without dis- 
cussing the administrative difficulties of this view, it may be questioncd 
whether such a view be a logical deduction from the principle of taxing 
tenures according to their capital-value. Assuming that a limited tenure in 
an estate ought to pay less than a permanent one, with reference to its 
capitalized value, it would not therefore follow that it ought to pay at a lower 
annual rate. Be the tenure long or short, the estate for any given year is 
the same, the value for that one year’s tenure is the same, the government 
protection afforded to it for that year is the same, and hence it would appear 
that the payment for each year ought to be the same also. But if each year’s 
payments be the same in both cases, the total payments are not therefore 
equal; the limited tenure pays only for a limited time, whilst the perpetual 
tenure pays for all time; and if these payments be aggregated it will be found 
that their amounts are in exact proportion to the capital-yalues of the 
respective tenures. Should it be said that the reyersioner, haying interests 
in the good government of the present, ought therefore to contribute according 
to the value of these interests, the reply is that the present possessor has been 
ihe reversioner of the past, and has had similar interests in the good govern- 
ment of the past. If, therefore, present possession has a claim on the future, 
it owes a debt to the past; and it may be mathematically shown, what 
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perhaps a sense of the fitness of things indicates, that for any given year the 
claim and debt will cancel each other, and leave every year’s possession to 
‘pay the whole year’s tax on the estate possessed. 

Difference between incomes from terminable tenures and those from termi- 
nable things.—That a terminable income by paying at the same annual rate as 
a perpetual income is equally paying according to its capital-value, is a pro- 
position insisted on by Mr. Warburton and by Mr. Mill in the two Commissions 
on the Income-tax; and as far as the above class of terminable income is 
concerned, the proposition is true. But these gentlemen unfortunately 
carried it into a region where it had no status, and in virtue of it denied the 
applicability of capital-value, if not of arithmetical proportion generally, as 
a reforming measure of the income-tax. As there are incomes and incomes, 
so there are terminable incomes and terminable incomes. If the terminable 
income be the terminable tenure of a pure interest-value, such, practically 
speaking, as a life-interest in land or in consols, to tax it at the same rate 
as a permanent income is to tax each according to its capital-value. It, 
however, the terminable income be an income that is made up partly of 
interest-value and partly of capital that terminates, not simply as a legal 
right, but by gradually exhausting its source, then to charge such income at 
the same annual rate as a permanent one of similar amount is not to tax it 
according to its capital-value—a truth repeatedly demonstrated by the 
actuaries before Mr. Hume’s committee, and evident from the reflection that 
the capital-value of the source is, by the very nature of the income, continu- 
ally passing away, whilst the tax remains the same. Under the conditions 
stated, the tax on the one terminable income would be a tax on pure 
interest-value, the tax on the other would be a tax on a mixture of interest- 
value plus capital. By combining the propositions of the actuaries and of 
Mr. Warburton, each true in its own sphere, but each erroneous when 
applied to the other, we may conclude that the results obtained from the 
capitalization of tenures are identical with those obtained from the absolute 
valuation of sources; and both may be quoted in confirmation of those 
obtained from the principle of interest-value. 

Capital-value in relation to personal riches and property. Common measure 
of value as needful for equal exemption as for equal taxation.—Another appli- 
cation of capital-value as a measure, however, cannot be so quoted. The 
taxation of a particular property according to capital-value may be inter- 
preted as taxation, not according to the worth of that particular property, 
but according to the absolute worth or financial position of the person who 
owns it; and such a method of levy has been erroneously defended as 
taxation according to ability. In this view a rich man ought (considerations 
of practicability apart) to pay a heavier duty upon his dog, his bottle of wine 
or whiskey, than a poor man; and, the estates being equal, the owner of a 
permanent tenure would pay more for each year’s possession than would the 
owner of a limited one. Such a theory of capital-value may not be general, 
but it has a certain degree of popularity, and seems to be constantly getting 
itself mixed up not only with discussions but even with legislation on the 
incidence of the income-tax. It may be questioned whether the operation of 
this theory is not visible, for example, in the exemption from imperial direct 
taxation (recently so largely extended) of large masses of property in the 
country including many thousands of acres of land, in consequence of the 
‘accident of their ownership. Property thus exempted becomes property 
taxable by mere change of possession, irrespective of the intrinsic nature or 
value of the property itself. To exempt in an income-tax the necessary 
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outgoings of the source of income, be it labour or land, is merely to confine 
the tax to its own stated objects, viz. to income proper; but to exempt or 
lower the rate on this income proper, merely in consideration of the personal 
status of its owner, is to travel into quite a different region—it may be into 
the region of national charity, or into that of some other principle, but 
assuredly far away from that of equality in taxation. It may be added that 
such exemptions, even when admitted, need a common measure of value for 
their rational application. There are small incomes and small incomes— 
incomes that are pure interest-values, incomes that are pure drafts on capital, 
and incomes that are mixtures of interest-value and draft on capital ; and 
the equal exemption of these kinds, as in the present income-tax, is as un- 
equal as would be their equal taxation. As before said, the interest-value 
measure itself would exempt all small labour-incomes to the extent of their 
necessities without further special rule. 


Bearines or Common Muasvre oF VALUE ON GENERAL TAXATION AND 
Narronan Income. 


11. Common measure of value necessary to the adjustment of general tax- 
ation: fallacies from its absence.—“ Your Committee also feel that it would 
be unjust to make any alteration in the present incidence of the income-tax, 
without at the same time taking into consideration the pressure of other 
taxation upon thevarious interests of the country, some of it imposed by recent 
legislation, and in one case especially, that of the succession duty, to some 
extent by way of compensation.” This, written in 1861, is the last sentence 
of the Report of the Select Committee appointed in that year on the equa- 
lization of the Income-tax ; and perhaps no paragraph could be quoted as a 
stronger argument for the necessity of determining a common measure of 
value. It may, indeed, be thought by some that for the purpose of internally 
equalizing a tax over its own area, be that area sugar, coffee, or incomes, a 
preliminary inquiry into the pressure of taxation in general is somewhat of 
a work of supererogation ; and it may not be mathematically obvious to 
others what possible sort of compensation can exist between the inequalities 
of a tax, or a set of taxes, that are almost stationary, and those of one that 
changes with every national emergency—that in twenty years has actually 
compassed the extremes of sixteenpence and twopence in the pound, with 
every variety of intermediate oscillation. But assuming it to be advisable 
for the purpose in question, as it must doubtless be always generally useful, 
to know the comparative pressure of taxation as a whole upon the interests 
of the country, it is clear that such a knowledge implies their valuation 
through a common measure, and is, indeed, as impossible without it as would 
be the knowledge of the weights of different things without weighing them 
by a true balance. Eminent statists have, indeed, attacked this problem, 
using income itself as the means of the comparison, though oftentimes without 
a sufficient preliminary examination of the accuracy of their instrument. 
Comparing the statistics of different classes of income, as collected from the 
government returns and from inquiries specially made, with the statistics of the 
corresponding classes of taxation, they have sometimes concluded that general 
taxation is, as a whole, tolerably equal. The truth of this conclusion evidently 
depends upon the uniformity of the standard employed. As, however, this 
uniformity has no existence (the government returns alone presenting at 
least five or six different modes of estimate), the argument can prove nothing 
as regards general equality, except its.absence ; but does prove 2s taxation 

D2 
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in general, regarded as a larger income-tax, is equally in want of a common 
measure with the income-tax proper. So far from the measurement of the 
income-tax proper being dependent on the measurement of general taxation, 
the measure that underlies them both is one and the same; and, indeed, the 
true view of an income-tax is that it should be a perfectly just and equal 
tax in itself, rather than an imperfect tax compensating the imperfections of 
other taxes. 

Conmon measure of value necessary for finding national income wnd wealth : 
fallacies from its absence.—The evil consequences of a want of a common 
measure of value, seen in the comparison of incomes for purposes of taxation, 
is also seen when they are added together for the exhibition of the amount 
of national income and wealth. To find this national income, the government 
returns of the income-tax have been taken, and to this miscellaneous aggre- 
gate the exempted incomes of the country, including manual-labour wages, 
‘have been added, as if all were of one equal and uniform denomination. 
Much of such income, however, as has been repeatedly pointed out, is only 
the consumption of capital. Within the period of a generation, say thirty 
years, all the value of human labour, plus the cost of maintaining it, passes 
into the category of labour-income. Within longer but varying periods the 
value of all houses, plus the cost of repairing them, passes into the category 
of house-income. Within still more varying periods all the mining wealth 
of the country must pass into the category of mining-income and disappear ; 
and all capital of terminable annuities passes into terminable income. By 
some writers this medley of so-called income (but no more income than the 
payments for exports are income, or drafts on bankers are income) has ever 
been capitalized at one (and that an extreme) rate, to get the national wealth, 
the result of the whole process being an exaggerated and practically mis- 
chievous estimate of national income, of national wealth, and of the nation’s 
capacity to bear taxation. Probably no better example than this could be 
given of the necessity of a common measure of value. Common measures 
(common units) are the souls of statistics, as, indeed, they are of knowledge 
generally. Without them statistics are a mere incoherent mass of facts, 
usurping the semblance and function of exact science. A common measure 
of income, discovering the amount of the element common to rent, wages, 
profits, and interest, determines the true increment of wealth considered in 
its widest sense, and expresses both the extent and the ratio of economic 
progress. This common measure may be briefly described as interest-value ; 
it is an essential, if not the fundamental, basis of taxation, 


Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor Cirrk Maxwett, 
Professor J. D. Evernrr, and Dr. A. Scuusrer, for testing experi- 
mentally Ohi’s Law. 


Tne statement of Ohm’s law is that, fora conductor in a given state, the 
electromotive force is proportional to the current produced. 

The quotient of the numerical value of the electromotive force divided by 
the numerical value of the current is defined as the resistance of the con- 
ductor; and Ohm’s law asserts that the resistance, as thus defined, docs not 
vary with the strength of the current, 
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The difficulty of testing this law arises from the fact that the current 
generates heat and alters the temperature of the conductor, so that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ensure that the conductor is at the same temperature 
when currents of different strengths are passed through it. 

Since the resistance of a conductor is the same in whichever direction the 
current passes through it, the resistance, if it is not constant, must depend 
upon even powers of the intensity of the current through each element of 
the conductor. Hence if we can cause a current to pass in succession 
through two conductors of different sections, the deviations from Ohm’s law 
will be greater in the conductor of smaller section; and if the resistances of 
the conductors are equal for small currents, they will be no longer equal for 
large currents. 

The first method which occurred to the Committee was to prepare a set of 
five resistance-coils of such a kind that their resistance could be very accu- 
rately measured. Mr. Hockin, who has had great experience in measuring 
resistance, suggested 30 ohms as a convenient magnitude of the resistance 
to be measured. The five coils and two others to complete the bridge were 
therefore constructed, each of 30 ohms, by Messrs. Warden, Muirhead, and 
Clark, and it was found that a difference of one in four millions in the ratio 
of the resistance of two such coils could be detected. 

According to Ohm’s law, the resistance of a system consisting of four 
equal resistance-coils joined in two series of two should be equal to that of 
any one of the coils. The current in the single coil is, however, of double 
the intensity of that in any one of the four coils. Hence if Ohm’s law is not 
true, and if the five coils when compared in pairs with the same current are 
found to have equal resistances, the resistance of the four coils combined 
would no longer be equal to that of a single coil. 

A system of mercury-cups was arranged so that when the system of five 
coils was placed with its electrodes in the cups, any one of the coils might be 
compared with the other four combined two and two. After this comparison 
had been made, the system of five coils was moyed forward a fifth of a revolu- 
tion, so as to compare the second coil with a combination of the other four, 
and so on. 

The experiments were conducted in the Cavendish Laboratory by Mr. G. 
Chrystal, B.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, who has prepared a report 
on the experiments and their results. 

A very small apparent deviation from Ohm’s law was observed ; but as this 
result was not confirmed by the much more searching method of experiment 
afterwards adopted, it must be regarded as the result of some irregularity in 
the conducting-power of the connexions, 

The defect of this method of experiment is that it is impossible to pass a 
eurrent of great intensity through a conductor without heating it so rapidly 
that there is no time to make an observation before its resistance has been 
considerably increased by the rise of temperature. 

A second method was therefore adopted, in which the resistances were com- 
pared by means of strong and weak currents, which were passed alternately 
through the wires many times in a second. The resistances to be compared 
were those of a very fine and short wire enclosed in a glass tube, and a long 
thick wire of nearly the same resistance. When the same current was passed 
through both wires, its intensity was many times greater in the thin wire 
than in the thick wire, so that the deviation, if any, from Ohm’s law would 
be much greater in the thin wire than in the thick one. 

Hence, if these two wires are combined with two equal large resistances in 
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Wheatstone’s bridge, the condition of equilibrium for the galvanometer will 
be different for weak currents and for strong ones. But since a strong current 
heats the fine wire much more than the thick wire, the law of Ohm could not 
be tested by any ordinary observation, first with a weak current and then 
with a strong one, for before the galvanometer could give an indication the 
thin wire would be heated to an unknown extent. 

In the experiment, therefore, the weak and the strong current were made 
to alternate 30 and sometimes 60 times in a second, so that the temperature 
of the wire could not sensibly alter during the interval between one current 
and the next. 

If the galyanometer was observed to be in equilibrium, then, if Ohm’s law 
is true, this must be because no current passes through the galyanometer, 
derived either from the strong current or the weak one. But if Ohm’s law is 
not true, the apparent equilibrium of the galyanometer-needle must arise from 
a succession of alternate currents through its coil, these being in one direction 
when the strong current is flowing, and in the opposite direction when the 
weak current is flowing. 

To ascertain whether this is the case, we have only to reverse the direction 
of the weak current. This will cause the alternate currents through the gal- 
vanometer-coil to flow both in the same direction, and the galvanometer will 
be deflected if Ohm’s law-is not true. 

Mr. Chrystal has drawn up a report of this second experiment, giving an 
account of the mode in which the various difficulties were surmounted. 
Currents were employed which were sometimes so powerful as to heat the 
fine wire to redness ; but though the difficulty of obtaining a steady action of 
the apparatus was much greater with these intense currents, no evidence of 
a deviation from Ohm’s law was obtained ; for in every experiment in which 
the action was steady, the reversal of the weaker current gave no result. 

The methods of estimating the absolute values of the currents are described 
in the Report. 

A third form of experiment, in which an induction-coil was employed, is 
also described ; but though this experiment led to some very interesting re- 
sults, the second experiment gives the most searching test of the accuracy of 
Ohm’s law. Mr. Chrystal has put his result in the following form. 

If a conductor of iron, platinum, or German silver of one square centimetre 
in section has a resistance of one ohm for infinitely small currents, its re- 
sistance when acted on by an electromotive force of one volt (provided its 


temperature is kept the same) is not altered by so much as ae part. 


It is seldom, if ever, that so searching a test has been applied to a law which 
was originally established by experiment, and which must still be considered 
a purely empirical law, as it has not hitherto been deduced from the funda- 
mental principles of dynamics. But the mode in which it has borne this test 
not only warrants our entire reliance on its accuracy within the limit of 
ordinary experimental work, but encourages us to believe that the simplicity 
of an empirical law may be an argument for its exactness, even when we are 
not able to show that the law is a consequence of elementary dynamical 
principles. 


First Experiment. Christmas 1875. By G. Curysrat, Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. Communicated by J. Crmrk Maxwett. 

If the electromotive force between two points of a uniform linear con- 

ductor measured in appropriate units by means of an electrometer be E, and 
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the quantity of electricity that passes through any section of the conductor in 
unit time, measured either by a galvanometer or by a voltameter, be Cythen, 


according to Ohm’s law oP is directly proportional to the length of the con- 


ductor, and inversely proportional to the area of its section. 


"The coefficient of proportionality for a definite substance depends merely 
on the temperature of the substance; for unit length and unit section of a 


given substance the value of the ratio a for a given temperature is called tho 


specific resistance of the substance for that temperature, and is one of the 
most important of its physical constants. 

This law has been directly verified by its discoverer, and by Becquerel, 
Davy, Fechner, Kohlrausch, and others; and indirectly it has been verified 
for a great variety of substances with a degree of accuracy approached in few 
physical measurements. 

Lately, in discussing some experiments of his own, Dr. Schuster has raised 
the question whether after all Ohm’s law is only an approximation, the limit 
of whose accuracy lies within the region of experiment. We might suppose 
that the ratio ci was some function of C*, say 

FHR-8, 
where R is a constant very nearly equal to what has hitherto been called the 
specific resistance, and § is a small constant which, according to Dr. Schuster’s 


suggestion, would be positive. It is clear that = ceaif only be an even function 


of C, unless we admit wnilateral conductivity, for which there is no experi- 
mental evidence in a purely metallic circuit. 

A Committee of the British Association, appointed to consider the subject, 
were of opinion that it was of importance to attempt a further experimental 
verification of Ohm’s law. 

At the suggestion of Professor Maxwell, the experimental details of two 
methods of verification proposed by him were undertaken by the writer of 
this Report. Of the two experiments representing these methods the second 
is by far the most conclusive. It not only avoids the difficulty of eliminating 
temperature effects, which to a certain extent interfere with the first experi-. 
ment, but it pushes the verification of Ohm’s law very near the natural limit 
of all such verifications, viz. the limit of the solid continuity of the conductor. 
It has thus been rendered probable that experiment cannot detect any 
deviation from Ohm’s law, either in the direction indicated by Dr. Schuster, 
or in the opposite direction as suggested by Weber, eyen in wires that have 
been brought by the electric current to a temperature beyond red heat. 

A third experiment was also tried by the writer of this Report ; its result 
agreed with the others, but, owing to certain peculiarities, it is less conclusive 
than they are. It led, however, to interesting results of another kind, which 


* The current is supposed to be steady. 

+ By definite is meant in a given physical condition, except as regards B.M.F. and flow 
of B, and temperature. The last is excepted because we are brought face to face with 
possible temperature variations ih the first experiment. 

+ We suppose the conductor to be of unit length and unit section. It is of course the 
specific resistance which is in question ; and this, if variable, will depend on the current 
per unit of section. 
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seem to show, among other things, that conclusions respecting the accuracy 
of Ohm’s law cannot safely be drawn from experiments of the nature of 
those made by Dr. Schuster. 


First EXPERIMENT. 


Suppose that we had five resistance-coils, which, when compared with each 
other by means of the same current, were equal, say each =R. That is to 
say, if any two of the resistance-coils were inserted in the branches A B and 
BD of a Wheatstone’s bridge, the other two arms, AC and C D, being two 
other equal resistances, then the galyanometer G inserted between B and CG 
would indicate no current. 


Fig. 1. 


Suppose now that we replace the coil R in BD by four of the equal coils 
arranged in multiple arc, as in fig. 2, Then, if Ohm’s law be true (i.e. if 
resistance be independent of current), if p be the resistance between B and D, 


1 ise we eae 

aaebi() 12M. By 
i.e. p=R, and there will still be no deflection in the galvanometer. But if 
Ohm’s law be not true, and the resistance be a function of the current, then, 
since the current through A B is nearly the same as in the first experiment, 
while that through BED and BF 'D is half, the resistances in BE, ED, BF, 
F D will be no longer equal to R, but either greater or less, and the galyano- 
meter will be deflected. 

Under the direction of Professor Maxwell, part of the funds at the disposal 
of the Committee were devoted to providing two sets of coils specially 
adapted fer the above experiment. One set consisted of five coils of silk- 
covered German silver wire (diameter ‘6 millim.), each of resistance as nearly 
as possible equal to 30 B.A. units. These were all wound together in the 
usual way round one bobbin ; the terminals consisted of ten pieces of stout 
copper wire, insulated from each other by a ring-shaped piece of ebonite, 
through which all of them passed. These stout wires were bent over, and 
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cut as nearly as possible of the same length, so that their amalgamated ends 
might go in pairs into mercury-cups. The wire and bobbin were enclosed 
between two coaxial cylinders of sheet brass, which were fastened to the 
ebonite piece above, and connected by a ring of sheet brass below. The 
whole had a rough resemblance to a large spider. The other set consisted of 
two coils made of the same wire, and having each as nearly as possible the 
same resistance. They were arranged in the same way, except that the ter- 
minals of the same coil were adjacent. 

As the adjustment of the coils was necessarily not perfect, the experiment 
could not be tried exactly as described in the above scheme. I decided, 
therefore, to operate as follows :—First, to compare each coil of the five with 
the coil next in order; the differences between any two coils could then be 
found in terms of an arbitrary unit (the resistance of a tenth of a millimetre 
of the platinum-iridium bridge wire at the temperature of the room during 
the experiment); second, to compare each coil with the four others arranged 
in multiple arc, as before described. The results thus obtained were com- 
pared, as will be described further on. 

To facilitate these comparisons, the following arrangement of mercury-cup 
connexions was made for me by Mr. Garnett, of St. John’s College, the 
Demonstrator at the Cavendish Laboratory :— 


~~ 


i i 


To a massive board are glued five large mercury-cups, made of boxwood, 
with a piece of amalgamated sheet copper at the bottom. Into these go the 
ten terminals of the five coils, so that there would be metallic connexion 
round all the five coils in series were it not that the cup A is divided by a 
piece of vulcanite, which insulates the two terminals in that cup. J is a 
stout copper bow connecting B and the lower division of A; to this bow is 
soldered one of the galvanometer terminals. Into the cups w and v dip the 
two terminals of one of the two coils. m is astout bow of copper connecting 
the upper half of A with uw. Another bow goes from v to F, one end of the 
bridge, which is the instrument used by the British-Association Committee of 
1863, and will be found described at p. 353 of the Report (1864) of the Com- 
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mittee on Electrical Standards. To mis soldered one of the battery terminals. 
The connexions on the right are similar to those on the left, and may be un- 
derstood from the diagram. The other galvanometer terminal goes to the 
contact-block L. The battery used consisted of twelve Leclanché’s cells, the 
whole internal resistance of which was about 13 B.A. units, its E.M.F. being 
about 16 times that of a Daniell. The whole resistance of the bridge from F 
to G was about ‘075. The galvanometer is an instrument made by Elliott 
Brothers, belonging to the British Association ; its resistance is about half a 
B.A. unit. 

Good contact between the feet of the copper terminals of the quintuple coil 
and the bottom of the mercury-cups was secured by placing a weight on the 
top of the coil; the spring in the terminals was then sufficient to ensure 
contact everywhere. 

In the arrangement figured in the diagram the coil p is balanced against a 
multiple arc, containing g and r in one branch, and s and ¢ in the other. 
To compare one single coil with the next single coil, / is removed, and one 
end of the galvanometer wire connected instead with the cup E, while m is 
made to connect the lower instead of the upper half of A with uw; with this 
arrangement the coil ¢ is balanced against the coil s. 

The coils in the quintuple coil are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and in experi- 
ments with multiple are the coil between A and B is referred to as the 
“single coil;’’ in experiments with single coils those between D and E 
and E and A are called right coil (R.C.) and left coil (L.C.); the coils 
between w and « and w and v are called right and left middle coils (R.M.C. 
and L.M.C.), and are numbered 1 and 2. The bridge is read from left to 
right. 

Some preliminary experiments were made with the apparatus, which 
showed that the coils had been very well adjusted by the makers, Messrs. 
Warden, Muirhead, and Clark. It was found that with the arrangement 
described (the best at our command in the Cavendish Laboratory), the bridge 
could be read to a quarter, if not to an eighth of a millimetre. A small 
correction was found necessary for the magnetic field, due to the current in 
the bridge connexions; this was allowed for by adjusting a loop of the 
battery-wire till the galvanometer showed no effect when the battery was 
turned on. Thermoelectric currents in the galvanometer circuit, owing to 
heating from the hand at the contact-block, were avoided almost entirely by 
using two pieces of wood, which were interposed between the fingers and the 
block, and were continually changed so as not to get hot. 

The order of experiment was generally as follows :—The weight was ad- 
justed on the quintuple coil, the battery was thrown in for a moment by 
means of a treadle which closed the battery circuit ; if there was no direct 
effect on the galvanometer, the battery was thrown out, and contact made at 
the block ; the spot of light on the scale was watched through a reading- 
telescope, and if it was at rest* the battery was thrown in: the deviation 
indicated which way the block had to be moved to get a balance. Two or 
three trials in general sufficed to get the balance. The bridge was then 
read ; the middle coils were then reversed, the balance found, and the bridge 
read again. The difference of the readings gives the difference of the resist- 
ances of the middle coils, as may easily be shown (see ‘ Journal of Society of 
Telegraph Engineers,’ Oct. 1872). The middle coils being replaced as before, 
the quintuple coil was moved round one step, and the same process repeated. 


* On the avoidance of small thermoelectric effects, see below in the discussion of the 
second experiment. 
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Formula of Reduction. 

Let the right-hand middle coil (No. 1) be taken to be 30 ohms, the bridge- 
wire being -075 of the same units. Let 7 denote the resistance of this coil, 
the unit being the resistance of a tenth of a millimetre of the bridge-wire, 
therefore 

__ 30x 10000 

a oe 
Let the resistances of 1, 2, 3, 4,5 of the quintuple coil, measured in the 
same units, be tT+a, 7 t+h,7+y, es, mr 

Hence, comparing middle coil 1 with 2, 1 being on the-right, 

tha — are re (1) 

atG r+10000ta—¢) fe 
where 7+ D=resistance of middle coil 2, x the bridge-reading, a and b the 
resistances of the connexions at its two ends. This gives 


— 10000 —a& 
a—Bp={D—a—b+2(a—5000)} {1 utc to weet |x 


a7 
all other terms being negligible. 

Now the greatest possible value of 10000—w is 6000, since the readings 
never went below 4000, and ee was never greater than 400. 


Hence the term involving 1000 —. 


= 4000000. 


” ig less than 


A 
* 400x 6000 6 
4000000 ~ 10 
and is therefore negligible, since we do not read beyond tenths of a milli- 
metre. Hence we may use the formula 
a—B=D—a—b42(~—5000). . . . beats) 
Similarly, in comparing one coil against four, we get the formula 
a—](8+y+b+e)=D—a—b42(@—5000). . . (4) 
To find a—b, the “ bridge correction,” a reading is taken with the coils 


Fig. 4. 


arranged as usual either for a single experiment or for a multiple-arc ex- 
‘periment: let this reading be x. Then the connexions are crossed, as in the 
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figure, by introducing two new pieces of copper and two more mercury-cups, 
the arrangement independently of the bridge being very nearly symmetrical : 
let the reading now be 2’. 

Assuming that the resistances of the movable cups and bows at the two 
ends are equal, =/ in one case, =k’ in the other, then 


P+k+a+l—2 Bs A 
GIELite eo 
P+k-+a+l—2 ate A 
PYO 2 oreo «(eA ASBB 
Similarly, al eae the e 
c v 
PQ a ao 7, AEB’ 
gi cae A ee 
P l P+Q+/ J 
babe at tay 
ot FGETS y oe eae 
{1+ P : P+Q+4l J’ 
ik ktatl—w k+i(a+b) 
satire Sisk Org 
h4+6+2° k’'4+3(a+6) 
=—1 A 2 
+5 oS 


*,a—b=xe+2'—10000. 
A variety of experiments were made with the coils arranged sometimes in 
one way, sometimes in the other, and closely agreeing values of a—b6 were 
found varying from 52 to 58. 


Correction for want of Symmetry. 


Referring back to fig. 4, we see that in the arrangement for multiple- 
are experiments the connexions are not quite symmetrical. The copper bows 
were all nearly of the same length and thickness: let the resistance of one 
of them be 2b. Let also the average resistance of a mereury-cup be 2r. 
Then we get for the addition to 1(6+y+6+e), 

7(2b4+10r)+6+7, 
for the addition to a 2b4+4r. Hence a—i(8+y +6+.€) is too great owing 
b , 
to the connexions by 3t5 

Various experiments were made to find the value of +47, and all gave 
very nearly the same result. The following is a specimen :—A copper bow 
very slightly longer than those in the connexions was inserted by means of 
an additional mercury-cup, first on the right then on the left of the bridge ; 
the readings were 5032 and 4982, the difference being 50 ; 

.°. 2(b4+7)=50, 


5% 12 
We a” a ae 
The correction was actually taken to be 10. 


Limits of Temperature Effects. 
The coils were arranged for a multiple-arc experiment; the balance was 
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taken at 3.25; the battery was then thrown in and kept in for about a 
quarter of an hour with the following results :— 


hm ae 
38 25 5007 
3 35 5020 
3 42 5022 


The reading therefore increased by 15, the greater part of increase taking 
place in the first 10 minutes. Another series of experiments were made with 
single coils against single, as follows :— 


Time of Obs. RM. R.C. T0| Aee De | 


1 3 | 2 | 4914 These experiments were done as quickly 
2 x , | 5187 | 223] as possible ; the balance, already approxi- 
9 2 1 | 5226 mately known, was found by three or four 
1 , | 5008 | 218} instantaneous contacts, so that the coils 


were as little heated as possible. 


The battery was thrown in at 12.36 and kept in, the coils being as in last experiment. 


At 12.36...| 1 2 | 1 | 5008 |218} The idea was to get 2 heated and then 
12.41 1 eet | 501s compare it again with 3, which had been 
to i244 2 »» | 9 | 5224 | 211] very little if at all heated. 
12.56/| 1 Slee aioOls 
to1.00|] 2 ecules 223 | 205 
13. 1 é 2 | 4929 
2 ye ie ales! (209 
EB? ss 1 5 | 4 | 5036 |209| Two fresh coils were taken, the middle 
1.25.. rf a » | 5036 coils being as before at difference 209, 
1.30...) 2 al tameleo2ee 198 
Crossed connexions ......++ 4818 | ... | Bridge correction 52. ¥ 


Reducing these experiments by the formula given above we get 


D—52 : 

D OF 2(a—5000). Time, 
223 | 4914 =n B-y 12.30 
218 | 5008 +182 a—p 12.386 
211 5013 +185 BAe 12.41 
205 | 5018 4-189 sich 12.56 
209 | 4929 + 15 B-y 1.8 

| 209 | 5036 +229 (—eé 1.8 
198 | 5036 +218 o—e€ 1.80 


Several important inferences may be drawn from these experiments. 

1. The difference of resistance between the middle coils decreases as the 
temperature increases, and that so regularly, that the value of D may be used 
_as a sort of thermometer, indicating how nearly these coils are kept at the 
‘same temperature during any series of experiments. This fact shows the 
-propriety of using the appropriate value of D for each case in our reducing 
formula instead of the average value. 

2. The coils 4 and 5 possess the same property, though in a less degree, 

3, The coils 1 and 2 possess this property to a very slight extent. 
_ 4, The greatest effect that could be produced in a reasonable time on the 
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difference between 2 and 3, by heating 2 and comparing it with 3 scarcely 
heated, if at all, was 16. 

The above peculiarities suggested to me to make a set of experiments on 
the plan of keeping the current going as much as possible. It was hoped 
that thus a certain limiting state, as regards temperature, would be arrived 
at, which from the construction of the coils would in a great measure be 
independent of small variations of temperature in the experimenting-room *. 

This method of proceeding would not introduce any error in the com- 
parison of single coil with single, and the error introduced into multiple-are 
experiments would be regular and could be allowed for. The last of the sets 


of experiments given below was conducted on this plan with satisfactory 
results. 


Tabular Scheme of best Experiments. 


Single Coil;with Single. Multiple Are. 
RMORC|LO| 2 | D. |RMolSle) | p. 

2 2 | 1 | 52384 Starting fresh and work- 

1 » | 9 | 5022 | 212 ing quickly. 

1 : 2 | 4921 

2 » | » | 5135 | 214 

2 3 | 5074 

1 ” ” 4862 212 

1 4 | 5046 

2 11) 99 1) 025d) 209 

2 5 | 4973 

il » | » | 4760 | 218 

2 2 7 1 | 5228 1 5000 The multiple-are experi- 

1 Sell Airspeed bes (M7 2 * 5223 | 223 | ments were started fresh ; 

1 | Gam ats 768 2 5 | 5035 battery reversed, but no dif- 

2 » | o» | 4982 | 214 1 Pr 4810 | 225 | ference found, The single- 

2 5 | 4 | 5250 1 4960 coil experiments followed 

1 Fe so} pdeen) 2 2 3 5180 | 220 | some little time after, some 

1 4 | 3 | 4861 2 5106 experiments with cups and 

2 Me Nie sai. UTS eerie 1 FP 4891 | 215 | bows haying been made in 

2 8 | 2 | 5140 1 4892 the interval. 

1 39 | 99 | BORD LS 2 bs 5110 | 218 

2 2 | 1 | 5228 1 1 5024 These experiments were 

1 a ltcs,: | OLS e A200: 2 4 5227 | 203 | worked slowly, the current 

il 1 4771 2 5032 being kept on as much as 

2 . » | 4972 | 201 1 +E 4825 | 207 | possible. The single-coil ex- 

2 5 | 4 | 5238 iL 4963 periments came first. The 

1 - » | 5038 | 200 2 25 5170 | 207 | last line gives a control ex- 

1 4 | 3 | 4861 2 5089 periment. The correction 

2 | o -| 5067 | 206 if 55 4884 | 205 | for magnetic field was for- 

4 3 | 2 | 5143 1 2 4905 gotten in the multiple-arc 

1 » | | 4935 | 208 2 Pe 5108 | 203 | experiments, and in conse- 
aes) ——— quence 4 must beadded tox 

1 2 | 1 | 5024 2 1 5228 throughoutin the second set. 


* No special means of keeping the double and quintuple coils at a constant temperature 
was resorted to. The object was not to find the resistances of the coils at any definite 
temperature, but to compare them under the same circumstances as regards temperature. 
It was therefore thought that any attempt to surround the coils with water, &e. would 
introduce greater errors than would arise from small variations of temperature in the room 
during the experiment. : 
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Reduction and Comparison of the foregoing Experiments. 


D—58 Diff. 
D. | «. Fs D.| 2. sl F00y)| Cale. | Obs. 
2(a— 5000). + "| ale, | 
212/5022} +198 {198 The third column gives 
2144921; — 2 /196 the values of a—A, | 
14 212/4862) —112 84) B—y,y—6,0—¢,e—a; 
209|5046) +243 |327) the fourth the values 
2138/4760) —3825 | of a—B, a—y, a—d, 
= —-|| a—e, caleulated from 
+ 2 these. 
(217/5011) +181 181)|223)5000 +165 +184;— 29)/The seventh and eighth 
| 215|4925} + 7 |188)218\4892) — 66 |— 42/— 24| columns give the values 
24 217/4861; —119 69)/215|4891 — 69 — 51/— 18} of a—3(B+y+6+¢6), 
| 211/5039} +231 |300)/220\4960) + 72 |+4 98\— 26) B—i(a+y+6+e), ke. 
\ 214/4768) —308 225/4810 — 223 —191)— 32| observed in multiple- 
——— | —_|—- || |__| ----———_|--|-_| are experiments, and 
- 8 —131 —129) calculated from the 
values of a—B, a—y, 
&e. before found. 
200/5028) +204 |204)/203)5028} +197 |+4217;— 20)/The last column gives 
(Sos 4935, + 26 |230/|203/4909 — 41 — 388/— 3] the excess of the ob- 
34 206|4861) —124 106}|205/4888 — 81 — 70\— 11) served over the caleu- 
200/5038! +224  |330)|207/4967 G9 + 85)— 6) lated values of 
2001/4771; —809 209|4829 —197 —195|\— 2) a-4F(B+y+6+6), ke. 
+ 21 — 43 — 42 
| 


N.B.—In the last set of experiments 52 was used instead of 58 as the bridge correction. 


The first thing to remark is the smallness of the sums of a—/, B—y, 
y—6, 6—e, e—a, as found from single-coil experiments ; the sum is theoreti- 
cally zero, and the largest deviation is about 20, which divided by 5 gives 
only 4 tor the average error of a determination. Here no error from want 
of symmetry comes in, and errors from irregular temperature effects very 
nearly balance each other. 

In the next place, taking the multiple-arc experiments of series No. 2, we 
see that there is a deviation of the observed from the calculated values of 
a—7(B+y+é+e) which averages 26; and here, from the way the experi- 
ments were conducted, the temperature disturbances are probably very small. 
Again, take the multiple-arc experiments of series No. 3. Here, from the’ 
manner of experimenting, the temperature effects will appear. We found that 
the greatest effect we could produce on one of the coils in a reasonable time 
was about 15; supposing that the whole of this was manifested in the 
single coil, we should get a quarter as much in each of the coils in the 
multiple are (because the current is halved), that is, we have 3 of 15 alto- 
gether in a—i(B+y+é+e); this necessitates a correction of about 10 to 
be subtracted from the observed values. This is clearly the maximum 
correction, for after the first experithent we turn into the multiple-arc coils 
that have already been fully heated. Supposing, however, that we apply 
the fuil correction in each case, we get for the average difference —18. 

This deviation is in the direction indicated by Schuster’s experiments, but 
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it is excessively small: suppose we call it —20 for convenience of calculation ; 


. Be Re ee rel 
this corresponds to the fraction -y55595=200,000 of 30 ohms. 


But the whole deviation is probably introduced by some slight defect in 
the apparatus, and part at least can be accounted for ; for it occurred to me, 
in looking over the results quoted above, that a defect in the insulation at 
the divided cup would partly account for such a deviation. Suppose that 
the divided cup offered a very large, but not infinite, resistance f to the 
passage of the current, then the single coil in multiple-are experiments would 


: ; ly eed 
be replaced by a multiple arc of resistance R', where Ri=30t 7 


Hence R= 30— 30? 


Now let us find what 7 must be to give a decrease of 20 in cur observed 
value of a—7(B+yté+e): 

Orv e2p 
* f 10000 
f=6,000,000 

that is, f=6 megohms. Curiously enough, when I proceeded to measure the 
insulation resistance of the divided cup it came out very nearly 6 megohms ; 
but the insulation resistance between any two of the remaining cups was 
found to be about 12 megohms, which reduces the correction somewhat. The 
complete solution of the problem would be complicated ; but we may approxi- 
mate by considering each of the coils in the multiple are replaced by a 
multiple arc whose arms are 30 ohms and 12 meghoms respectively ; this 
requires that /3, y, d, e should each be reduced by 10, Hence the whole reduc- 
tion in a—2(8+y+é6+e) would be on this supposition 10, It would really 
be somewhat less; however, this would almost bring the deviation between 
observation and calculation within the limits of experimental error, Any 
remaining difference is probably due to a defect in some mercury-cup in the 
multiple arc, for there being more there than on the other side of the balance 

the chance of a defect is greater. 

It ought ‘to be mentioned that the insulation of the quintuple coil was 
tested, and found in every case to be of a higher order of magnitude than a 
megohm. 

Some time after the series of experiments just described, I dismounted the 
mercury-cups from the stand, which had meantime been carefully dried on 
the hot-water pipes in the laboratory. Each cup was remounted with a 
piece of gutta percha between it and the board ; and the divided cup, which 
was found radically defective, was replaced by two mercury-cups on separate 
‘pieces of insulating material. The insulation between every pair of cups was 
then tested afresh and found in every case of a higher order than a megohm. 

The experiments were then repeated with the altered stand. The sensi- 
bility of the arrangement was about the same as before, although a less 
electromotive force was used (10 cells). The results were much the same 
as before, except that the sum of the values of a—j7(3+y+o+e), &e. was 
now much smaller, two experiments giving —31 and —34. Dividing this 
by 5, we get —6 for the average deviation, which is very small. The fact 
that we still get a result in the same direction shows that this is not an 
accidental error; but it might very well be accounted for by some of the 
suppositions mentioned already. It might also arise from over-correction for 


symmetry.) 
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On the whole, therefore, we cannot conclude that there was any deviation 
from Ohm’s law under the circumstances of this experiment. It is hardly 
worth while to estimate the value of this experiment quantitatively, as the 
second experiment now to be described is so far superior in this respect. 


Srconp EXPERIMENT. 
Introduction, by Prof. Maxwett, 


The service rendered to electrical science by Dr. G. 8. Ohm can only be 
rightly estimated when we compare the language of those writers on electri- 
city who were ignorant of Ohm’s law with that of those who have understood 
and adopted it. 

By the former, electric currents are said to vary as regards both their 
‘quantity ” and their “intensity,” two qualities the nature of which was 
very imperfecly explained by tedious and yague expositions. 

In the writings of the latter, after the elementary terms ‘“ Electromotive 
Force,” “Strength of Current,” and “ Electric Resistance ” have been defined, 
the whole doctrine of currents becomes distinct and plain. 

Ohm’s law may be stated thus :— 

The electromotive force which must act on a homogeneous conductor in 
order to maintain a given steady current through it, is numerically equal to 
the product of the resistance of the conductor into the strength of the current 
through it. If, therefore, we define the resistance of a conductor as the 
ratio of the numerical value of the electromotive force to the numerical 
value of the strength of the current, Ohm’s law asserts that this ratio is 
constant—that is, that its value does not depend on that of the electro- 
motive force or of the current. 

The resistance, as thus defined, depends on the nature and form of the 
conductor, and on its physical condition as regards temperature, strain, &c. ; 
but if Ohm’s law is true, it does not depend on the strength of the current. 

Ohm’s law must, at least at present, be considered a purely empirical 

one, No attempt to deduce it from pure dynamical principles has as yet 
been successful ; indeed Weber's latest theoretical investigations* on this 
subject have led him to suspect that Ohm’s law is not true, but that, as the 
clectromotive force increases without limit, the current increases slower and 
slower, so that the “resistance,” as defined by Ohm’s law, would increase 
with the electromotive force. On the other hand, Schuster t has described 
experiments which lead him to suspect a deviation from Ohm’s law, but in 
the opposite direction, the resistance being smaller for great currents than 
for small ones. 
' Lorentz+, of Leyden, has also proposed a theory according to which Ohm’s 
law would cease to be true for rapidly varying currents. The rapidity of 
variation, however, which, as he supposes, would cause a perceptible deviation 
from Ohm’s law, must be comparable with the rate of vibration of light, so 
that it would be impossible by any experiments other than optical ones to 
test this theory. 

The conduction of electricity through a resisting medium is a process in 
which part of the energy of an electric current, flowing in a definite direc- 
tion, is spent in imparting to the molecules of the medium that irregular 
agitation which we call heat. To calculate from any hypothesis as to the 
molecular constitution of the medium at what rate the energy of a given 

* Pogg. Ann. 1875. t+ Report of British Association, 1874, 


{ Over de Terugkaatsing en Breking van het Licht, Leiden, 1875. 
76, E 
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current would be spent in this way, would require a far more perfect know- 
ledge of the dynamical theory of bodies than we at present possess. It is 
-only by experiment that we can ascertain the laws of processes of which we 
do not understand the dynamical theory, 

We therefore define, as the resistance of a conductor, the ratio of the 
numerical value of the electromotive force to that of the strength of the 
current, and we have to determine by experiment the conditions which affect 
the value of this ratio, ; 

Thus if E denotes the electromotive force acting from one electrode of the 
conductor to the other, C the strength of the current flowing through the 
conductor, and R the resistance of the current, we have by definition 


and if H is the heat generated in the time ¢, and if J is the dynamical equi- 
valent of heat, we have by the principle of conservation of energy 


2 


E 
— — 2+ —— 
JH=ECt=RO%=—H t. 
The quantity R, which we have defined as the resistance of the conductor, 
can be determined only by experiment. Its value may therefore, for any 
thing we know, be affected by each and all of the physical conditions to 
which the conductor may be subjected. 

Thus we know that the resistance is altered by a change of the temperature 
of the conductor, and also by mechanical strain and by magnetization. 

The question which is now before us is whether the current itself is or is 
not one of the physical conditions which may affect the value of the resist- 
ance ; and this question we cannot decide except by experiment. 

Let us therefore assume that the resistance of a given conductor at a 
given temperature is a function of the strength of the current. Since the 
resistance of a conductor is the same for the same current in whichever 
direction the current flows, the expression for the resistance can contain 
only even powers of the current. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the resistance of a conductor of unit 
length and unit section is — 


¢ (1+sc?+s'c+ &e.), 


where v is the resistance corresponding to an infinitely small current, and 
c is the current through unit of section, and s,s’ &c. are small coefficients to be 
determined by experiment. The coefficients s, s’ &c. represent the devia- 
tions from Ohm’s law. If Ohm’s law is accurate, these coefficients are zero ; 
also if ¢ is the electromotive force acting on this conductor, 


e=re(1+sc?+s'c'+ &e.). 


Now let us consider another conductor of the same substance whose length 
is L and whose section is A; then if E is the electromotive force on this con- 
ductor, and ¢ that on unit of length, 


E=TLe. 


Also if C be the current through the conductor and ¢ that through unit of 
area, — 


C=Ae¢, 
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Hence the resistance of this conductor will be 
Hes aan (+55 ca tke.) 


Now let us suppose two conductors of the same material but of different 
dimensions arranged in series and the same current passed through both : 


ati (4a +&e.); 


sC2 
ae +8.) 


where the suffixes indicate to which conductor the quantities belong. The 
ratio of the resistances is 


R, DL, A, i 2 
RTA, ie (1450 (m ? oa) i &e.), 


Hence if Ohm's law is not true, and if, therefore, any of the quantities s, s’, 
&e. have sensible values, the ratio of the resistances will depend on the 
strength of the current. 

Now the ratio of two resistances may be measured with great accuracy 
by means of Wheatstone’s bridge. 

We therefore arrange the bridge so that one branch of the current passes 
first through a very fine wire a few centimetres long, and then through a 
much longer and thicker wire of about the same resistance. The other 
branch of the current passes through two resistances, equal to each other, 
but much greater than the other two, so that very little of the heating-effect 
of the current is produced in these auxiliary resistances. 

The bridge is formed by connecting the electrodes of a galvanometer, one 
to the junction of the fine wire and the thick one, and the other to a point 
between the other two resistances. 

We have thus a method of testing the ratio of the resistances of the fine wire 
to that of the thick one; and by passing through the bridge sometimes a feeble 
current and sometimes a powerful one, we might ascertain if the ratio differed 
in the two cases. 

But this direct method is rendered useless by the fact that the current 
generates heat, which raises the temperature of both wires, but that of the 
thin wire most rapidly ; and this makes it impossible to compare the effects 
of strong and weak currents through a conductor at one and the same 
temperature. 

It is also useless to work with weak currents, as the effect depends on 
the square of the current, and is so small as to have escaped observation in 
all ordinary experiments. 

Again, if we were to use a single very strong current acting for a very short 
time, we should not be able to observe the galvanometer ‘in a satisfactory 
manner. In fact it was found in the experiment that currents which lasted 
for a sixtieth part of a second produced a heating-effect which interfered 
with the measurements. The experiment was therefore arranged. so that a 
strong current and a weak one were passed through the bridge alternately ; 
and when the bridge was so arranged that the galvanometer was in equili- 
brium, the direction of the weaker current was reversed. If Ohm’s law were 


not true, the cogation of equilibrium for strong currents would be different 
EQ 


R= 
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from that for weaker ones, so that when the weak currents were reversed 
there would be no longer equilibrium. Since, in point of fact, the reversal 
of the weaker currents did not affect the equilibrium, it follows that the 
bridge was in equilibrium for the weaker currents as well as for the stronger 
ones, and therefore the conditions were the same for both, and Ohm’s law 
is true to within the limits of error of the experiment. The mode in 
which the actual strength of the currents was measured and the limits of 
error ascertained, are described in the following Report by Mr. Chrystal. 


Report on the Second Experiment. By G. Curysrat. 


As has been pointed out by Professor Maxwell, the change in the specific 
resistance of a linear conductor, if there be any such change owing to increase 
or decrease of the current, will depend on the amount of current that. passes 
through unit of area of its section; so that if C be the whole current passing, 
r the specific resistance for infinitely small current, 7 the length, w the section, 
and h a constant depending on the nature of the conductor, then the resis- 
tances of the conductor will be 

“(1 — in) 5 
w w 


2 
or if R be the resistance for infinitely small currents, R( 1 -n=) *, 


It is clear, therefore, that by making up a resistance of very fine wire, say 
s4y of an inch in diameter, any such effect as that we have been looking for 
would be greatly multiplied. Accordingly the following experiment, the 
principle of which is due to Professor Maxwell, was undertaken by the writer 
of this Report. 

The figure represents a Wheatstone’s bridge, in which the resistances AB 
and BD are each equal to a (in the actual 
experiment 30 ohms), AC aresistance made 
up of a thin wire whose resistance for in- 
finitely small currents is R (this we suppose 
to be duly corrected for temperature, as will 
be explained by-and-by), and partly of a 
length of the thick platinum-iridium wire 
of the B.A. bridge, whose resistance is a. 
CD consists of a resistance composed of thick 
wire equal to R, and of the rest of the 
bridge-wire, whose resistance is J — a. 

With a current C, w being the section of 
fine wire, its resistance is = R(1—,C*), 
where 


aoe 
By 
2Ra : : 
If as carers be the approximate resistance of the whole bridge (we suppose 


that there is nearly a balance), B that of the battery circuit; then E being 
the electromotive force of the battery, 
> & 


ee ap—Pe. 


* The sign of 4 is chosen according to Schuster’s suggestion. 
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Then A denoting the determinant of the system of resistances (see Max- 
well’s ‘ Electricity,’ vol. i. p. 399), we have g denoting the current in the 
galvanometer, 


alt en 
g= it —2e4+ RuPE’}. Se tal eee eco Fs (1) 


From (1) it follows at once that the greater E, the further to the right the 
balance will be, provided p is >0. 

Let us now, instead of keeping up an electromotive force E. constantly, make 
an alternation some hundred times a second between an electromotive force 
E and an electromotive force yE*; then supposing each to operate for an equal 
time, the whole current through the galvanometer is given by 


g= 5x {(U—20)(1+y)E+R pRB +y)} Bc ener ee gay 


if the electromotive force has in both cases the same direction, and by 


9=5x{U—20)(1—yE+RpPEL—y} « sh tases a he?) 


if the directions are opposite. 
It appears, therefore, as was obvious without calculation, that the values 
of w which give a balance are neither the same in the two cases (2) and (3), 
nor equal to that in the case of either electromotive force acting continuously. 
_In fact the balance is an apparent one if # be >0, due to the fact that we 
are in case (2) as much under the balance for the larger electromotive force 
(qua effect on the galyanometer) as we are over that for the smaller, so that 
the needle is kicked equally this way and that so rapidly that it remains still. 
Similar reasoning would show that the balance for case (3) lies most to the 
right of all. In fact the values of a are :— 


Smaller electromotive force alone « = 3{1+ RuP*y?E*}, 


BBs) 5 teers: «405 os 0e Peden: we = 2114+ RuP(1—-y+y)h’}, 
Larger electromotive force alone w = 3{1+RyuP?E"}, 
BERR Gren we Saielne welch nx = v= Z{l4+ReP1+y4+y7/)E}, 


which are evidently in ascending order if y be <1. 

Suppose now we find the balance for case (2) and then reverse our smaller 
electromotive force ; the balance being thus disturbed, there will be a current 
through the galvanometer ; and in order toexpcriment at the greatest advan- 
tage this must be made a maximum. 

Substituting the second of the above values of w in formula (3), we get 


9=SRpPEY—y) ee 


which is a maximum as far as y is concerned when y=}, the value of g 
being then 

aRP?E° i 

De a AR . . . . ° ° . . . . (5) 


The advantage of this method of experimenting is that it eliminates to a great 
extent the temperature effect, which is similar to the effect we are looking 
for, except that it depends on the time, which the other probably would not 


* N.B. In what follows y is supposed < 1. 
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do; and it is of course opposite in direction. If we make our alternations 
quick enough the wire will not cool sensibly during the smaller current, nor 
heat sensibly during the larger, but will settle down to a mean temperature 
between that due to the larger and smaller currents. 

In the above calculation we have supposed the resistance of the fine wire 
for infinitely small currents to be that corresponding to this mean tempera- 
ture, which will be constant throughout the experiment provided the electro- 
motive forces do not vary. 

If, however, the alternations are not quick enough to ensure temperature- 
equilibrium, then the thin wire will be hotter during the passage of the larger 
current than it is during that of the smaller; and there will be an effect 
opposite to that we are looking for, a result which appeared-in many of the 
experiments. 

The experimént proved very difficult in practice, chiefly owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced in getting a good alternator; and it was only after a great 
many total or partial failures that any thing like success was attained. A 
sketch of the progress of the experiment, with an account of the more im- 
portant difficulties, and how they were finally avoided or overcome, may be of 
some interest. 

In the first place the galvanometer indications in a Wheatstone’s bridge, 
arranged as above described, are somewhat peculiar. 

Suppose we are somewhere near a balance for some temperature of the 
thin wire above that of the room; then on turning on the current there is a 
sharp kick in one direction, say to the right, then a slower but still tolerably 
quick swing over to the left, and then a gradual subsidence back to zero or 
thereabouts, which may last for half an hour or longer. If this were due 
solely to variation in the resistance of the thin wire the curve of time-resis- 
tance would be of this nature— 


Fig. 6. 


It had been found that the thin wire was very sensitive to air-currents, 
merely blowing towards.it from a considerable distance sending the spot off 
the galvanometer-scale ; in fact to get any approach to steadiness the wire 
had to be enclosed in a box, and latterly it was enclosed in a narrow tube, 
and that again loosely rolled in a silk pocket-handkerchief, and the whole 
enclosed in a box, It was therefore at first suspected that the peculiarity in 
question was due to air-currents ; but some experiments with the wire in an 
exhausted tube showed that it was due to some other cause. This cause was 
found in the slow heating of the thick wire against which the thin wire was 
balanced; and some obvious experiments were made confirming this con- 
clusion*, 


* The behaviour of the galvanometer is therefore explained in this way :—The first sharp 
short kick is due to the fact that before the thin wire is heated its resistance is much smaller 
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This slow variation of the balance was sometimes avoided by letting the 
batteries work until it had died away, and sometimes it was allowed for by 
suitably arranging the order of experiment. 

As it was of considerable importance to have a battery which could be 
relied on for constancy for some time, six large Daniells were charged for 
the purpose. They were cells intended for a Thomson’s battery, but were 
fitted up for convenience with copper plates 18 inches square, upon which 
was strewed sulphate of copper, which again was covered with a thin layer 
of sawdust moistened with zinc sulphate, and on the top of this was placed a 
heavy grating of zinc. ‘Two piles were made consisting respectively of four 
and two of these elements, and were used in most of the experiments. The 
internal resistance of these piles ran to about 4 and 3 ohms respectively. The 
electromotive force was repeatedly tested during the experiments. 

At first a “‘ Morse key ” worked rapidly by the hand was tried for an alter- 
nator; this method, though leading to no definite results, seemed to show 
the possibility of success. Then a rotating alternator driven by hand was 
tried; but it was found that the results though much better were still very 
much disturbed by the irregularities of the driving. Next a rotating alter- 
nator was made by Mr, Garnett and fitted to a Jenkins: governor; this also 
after repeated trials was given up, the main difficulty being that of getting up 
sufficient speed without introducing so much resistance as to go beyond the 
range of the governor. Some of the results got with this arrangement were 
fairly good, however, and will be given below. In the arrangement adopted 
in the final experiments the alternation was managed by means of a pair of 
electric tuning-forks, For the use of these during the Lent term I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Dr. Michael Foster. 


Final Arrangement. 


Fig. 7, p. 56, gives a scheme of the final arrangement. AB is the 
bridge already mentioned in the Report. EGC is the galvanometer circuit. 
Between D and E and E and F are inserted two resistances of 30 ohms 
each; W is the fine wire, H a coil of thick German-silver wire of resistance 
nearly equal to that of the fine wire, K a small resistance-box from which 
twentieths could be got, the final adjustment being of course made by moving 
the block C. Dis connected with the stem of the tuning-fork PQ, whose 
prongs are each provided with a dipper, and corresponding to the dippers 
are two mercury-cups whose heights are adjustable. M and N are the piles 
of four and two Daniells. O isa commutator, by means of which the smaller 
battery can be thrown in either way, or thrown out altogether as desired. 
One terminal of the commutator goes to the cup T, the other to F. The other 
cup, S, is connected with one pole of the larger battery, the other pole of 
which is connected with F through a key, L, by opening or closing which the 
battery M may be thrown out or in at pleasure. The rest of the figure re- 
presents an auxiliary battery, U, whose circuit goes through another fork, V W, 
working a break at W, and through the electromagnets of the forks VW 
and PQ. This latter battery and fork therefore simply drive the fork PQ. 


than that corresponding to a balance ; the quick swing in the opposite direction is due to 
the sudden rise of temperature causing a corresponding increase of resistance; the slow 
yeturn movement is due to the increase of the balancing resistance owing to the gradual 
development of heat in the thick wire. 
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Fig. 7. 


ier he iia saps a \ 


The action of PQ is obvious. When the prongs approach cach other the 
upper dipper is depressed into the mercury in S, while the lower dipper is 
raised out of the mercury in T, so that the current of the larger battery 
passes, and vice versé when the prongs separate; and it is easy enough by 
throwing a galvanometer in instead of one of the batteries, and then setting 
the fork going with the other on, to adjust the break in such a way that there 
is perfect independence between the two currents. This test was in fact ac- 
tually applied either at the beginning or end of each set of experiments. We 
have thus alternately sent through the bridge certain definite fractions of 
the whole current due to the large and small batteries. What fractions these 
are will depend on the nicety with which the break is adjusted (with perfect 
adjustment it would be one half of cach), and also on the state of the mercury 
surfaces and of the dippers. As may be imagined, the main difficulty of the 
experiment lay in getting the dippers to work properly. Several sorts were 
tried; plain copper amalgamated was found to act fairly well, but broad 
spade-shaped pieces of platinum-foil answered on the whole best. The sur- 
face of the mercury was covered with spirit, which is effectual so far in pre- 
venting the spoiling of the surface; but ultimately the cups get clogged with 
finely divided mercury, and then all regular action is at an end. It was 
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found, however, that with some care the break could be got to work long 
cnough to allow of good results being obtained. 

On account of this gradual alteration of the break, and for other reasons 
as well, it was of vital importance to be able during the experiment to obtain 
some measure of the amount of current that passed as representative of the 
large and small current respectively ; for the experiment would obviously be 
nugatory if, instead of the smaller current being nearly half the larger, 
it became, owing to deterioration of contact in the cup 8, equal to what ought 
to be the larger current. To provide for this the experiments were conducted 
as follows :—The balance was found, whether for larger currents alone or 
smaller alone (acting directly or with the fork going), or for both together 
in the same or in opposite directions; then the block was moved as quickly 
as possible 6 centims. from the position of balance, and the deflection which 
then appeared was read off; this deflection is approximately proportional to 
the current. Knowing then the electromotive force of either battery and its 
internal resistance, one could not only tell whether the currents were passing - 
nearly in the right proportion, but also estimate roughly how much current 
absolutely passed in each case. In some of the best experiments a more ac- 
curate method was adopted :—The point D was “put to earth,” and the point 
E connected by means of a long insulated wire with one pair oi the quadrants 
of a Thomson’s electrometer in the flat of the laboratory below the room where 
the experiment was carried on; the other pair of quadrants being “put to 
earth,” the deflection observed on the electrometer-scale was a direct measure 
of the electromotive force between D and E—that is, of the quantity denoted 


Pp 
above by B eae 

Before giving the quantitative results obtained from the most satisfactory 
experiments, it may be well to explain the principle on which these have been 
selected from the others. In all the experiments quoted there was either 
something remarkable, such as a high battery power, &c., or else the balances 
were obtained under very fayourable circumstances, the spot of light being 
very steady, and the proportions of current passing, as indicated by the 
sensibilities * or electrometer measurements, being near the theoretically best 
- amounts. Often where the breaks were not working satisfactorily, by work- 
ing quickly a qualitative experiment could be made, the behaviour of the 
galvanometer indicating to an observer practised in the experiment that the 
proportions of current passing were not far wrong; and often part of an 
experiment could be made perfectly satisfactorily, and then the apparatus 
would go out of order. But in all the experiments, whenever the results wero 
at all intelligible (regular), the conclusion pointed to never differed from that 
given by the best experiments, viz. either the balance for the currents in 
opposite direction lay more to the left than that for the currents in the same 
direction, or the two coincided. Of this the observer spared no trouble in 
stag himself even in experiments that were quantitatively utterly valuc- 
oss. 

The first set of experiments quoted, which are not of much value quan- 
titatively, may serve to illustrate what has just been said. In this set the 
time is given because the experiments were made during the slow heating- 
effect already alluded to. The spot of light was not perfectly steady, though 
much steadier for the + — balances than for the others; the bridge-reading 
is given to tenths of a millimetre, though of course in the present case for 


* The deflection due to six centimetres deviation from balance is called the sensibility. 
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the + + balances accuracy to less than a millimetre was not attained. The 
alternator was the rotating piece made by Mr. Garnett, driven by the 
governor, which, judging by the regularity and smallness of the oscillations 
of its brake-wheel, went very uniformly during the whole experiment. The 
rate of revolution was about three turns (causing as many alternations) 
per second. The sensibilities for + + and + — were respectively about 150 
and 45 during the experiment, so that the large and small currents would be 
proportional to about 97 and 52 respectively. The fine wire was a small 
length of German-silver wire =, in. in diameter, whose resistance was 
about 7:3 ohms; and the counter-balancing resistance was 7-3 ohms, taken 
entirely from the small resistance-box. The governor being started, the 
batteries were set on at 4.6. 


Time. | Large Battery. | Small Battery. | Bridge. 
4.15 + _ 5880 
AT 5 + 5980 
18 “5 = 5805 
23 4 ot 5770 
.25 i = 5518 
AT oF = 6612 
49 aie ae 6785 
51 + ++ 7032 
52 + - 6478 
5D a0 sf 6820 
DT se = 6418 
5.00 + + 6605 
5.10 De = 6308 


Tt will be seen that with some little irregularity the balance on the whole 
went steadily to the right during some three quarters of an hour. In one 
point all the observations agree, viz. that the + — balance is more to the 
left by 1 to 3 centimetres than the + + for the corresponding time, If AR 
be the amount by which the average resistance is less for the smaller than 
for the larger current, then taking 250 as the difference between the balances, 
we get easily, from the formule given above (our unit of resistance being 
the resistance of +}, millim. of the bridge-wire, 7. e. +}$j> ohm), 


250 : 
AR = 7 = 500 (taking y =3). 


Now the variation in resistance of German silver being about -044 per cent. 
per deg. Cent., we get for 1°C. on 7-3 ohms a variation of about 430 in our 
present units. Hence the average temperature of the thin wire was some- 
thing over 1° C. less during the smaller than during the larger current. 
Neither the magnitude of the cooling effect nor the irregularities in the 
progression of the balance in this experiment is to be wondered at, since 
we know that air-currents have a very powerful effect in cooling the thin 
wire; and here the wire was merely enclosed in a box to protect it from air- 
gusts, but was otherwise unprotected. We ought therefore to expect very 
little of this effect in most of the following experiments, where the alterna- 
tions were 20 times as fast, and where the wire was enclosed in a narrow 
tube protected from temperature variations. 

In the experiment next quoted, the alternations were made by means of 
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the tuning-forks, and were at the rate of 60 per second. The resistance of 
the thin wire was very nearly the same, and it was enclosed in a narrow tube. 
The four Daniells had run down a good deal, being not quite equivalent to 
three, and the two had varied in proportion. The resistance which balanced 
the wire was, exclusive of the bridge-wire, 7-25 ohms. 


Large Battery. | Small Battery. Bridge. Sensibility. 
+ + 5140 
+ - A little to left. 
=f ap ; 
+ - No difference. 
as =e aie 95 
ot = 45 
IF 70 
sce te 20 


It will be seen that the effect that was so conspicuous in the first experi- 
ment scarcely appears here at all. It was in factso small that its appearance 
might be due to progress of the balance in the interval between the five 
observations. : 

In the next experiment the wire had a resistance of about 4-4 ohms; the 
material was German silver, and the diameter the same as before. The 
resistance against which it was balanced was a German-silver wire of about 
-12 centim. diameter, wound on a..bobbin, the resistance of which was 4-45 
ohms. The Daniells had been fresh charged, and were arranged in piles of 
four and two as usual, the respective internal resistances being about 5 and 3. 
The small resistance-box was on the left with the thin wire. 


L. B. | 8. B. Box. | Bridge. | Sensibility. 
+ + 0-00 2165 165 
+ _ 0:00 2165 42 
Here the dippers were slightly adjusted. 

= = 0:00 2330 53 
+ =F 0-00 2330 170 

vad 0-00 4310 105 

+ 0-05 5940 51 


The experiment is marked in the laboratory book as very steady. It will 
be remarked that the sensibilities are large and well proportioned; for if 
we had theoretically perfect adjustment, the sum would have been 156 and 
the difference 54, as against 170 and 53. The + + balance is of course 
much more delicate than the + —; but even for the latter (6 centimetres 
giving, say, 54) we have 8 scale-divisions to a centimetre, so that we may 
rely on our + — balances to about a millimetre. This experiment therefore 
indicates a coincidence of the two balances within -0016 per cent. 

A good many experiments were tried with higher electromotive forces ; but 
though qualitative results of some interest were got, sufficient steadiness could 
not be obtained to make the results of use quantitatively. In most of these 
the thin wire was over a red heat; in fact in many of them the experiment 
ended with the melting of the wire, In general there appeared to be a good 
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deal of the effect due to temperature oscillations already referred to. In one 
experiment in particular in which a Grove’s battery was used, with alterna- 
tions at the rate of only thirty per second, this effect came out very strong, 
the spot swinging off the scale when the smaller battery was reversed. 
Without dwelling on these, I proceed to give the results of the final set of 
experiments, which were in every way by far the most satisfactory. 
In the three following experiments the Daniells were used as before ; the 
alternations were made by means of the tuning-forks at the rate of 60 per 
second. Three wires were experimented on, a platinum, a German-silver, 
and an iron wire. The balancing resistance was the German-silyer bobbin 
with small resistance-box, which was on the left, except in the second experi- 
ment, where it was on the right. The electromotive force between D and F 
was now found directly by the electrometer; as a control the sensibilities 
are given as well. New spade-pointed platinum dippers were used, and 
answered admirably during the whole time the experiments were going on. 


. =. |e Sensi- | Hlectro- 
L. B. | 8. B. | Box. |Bridge. bilities!| bmnekex ®. 
ipeeeen Piltetidl eo ah 906i) ali0l) Bb alone 
wee | sal Oe] 409 176; 1) BBs 
(gos im. diameter, Ns ° 20 Very steady. 
‘042 millim.). gfaton Sat gaia nits sh 
, ee sane) oor 2 Ys) 
z09 im. diameter, 43 ose Ee ee 257 Very steady. 
‘051 millim.). | spews ue aac fe 118 
+ + 4:25 | 2090 | 170 368 i 
(3) Fe wire + |.— | 425 | 2090| 62 | 189 || Perfectly 
»|(14millim. diam). + ee 535 bine S00 255 steady. 
dis: + 1i4 


In the last set of experiments a higher electromotive foree was used, viz. 
four cells of Grove and two, every thing else being as before. The same three 
wires were experimented upon, but with perfect success in the case of the iron 
wire only. In the experiments on the other two, although the electrometer 
readings were very steady and satisfactory, yet a steady balance could not 
be obtained; still it could be seen that the + + and + — balances did not 
differ by much; it seemed that there was, in the case of the German-silyer 
wire, a tending towards the effect so often alluded to. 

The following is the experiment with the iron wire :— 


Box “de Sensi- Electro- | 
LB. | 8. B. on left. Bridge. bilities. meter. 
ay te - 4:25 | 690 150 307 
| eee aE ah 4:25 | 690 | Off scale 895 Perfectly 
pera « aero. eels “ale Merete, all eG SEO) as Ol steady. 
- (sl) apse + ooh 271 


Using the additional data that the resistance of the metre of platinum- 
iridium wire on the bridge is ‘075 ohm, and that Latimer Clark’s Standard 
Cell (1-457 volt) produces a deflection on the electrometer used of about 320 
divisions, we get roughly the following results (e denotes the electromotive 

* Hlectrometer deflection for Latimer Clark’s Standard = 320. 
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force in yolts between D and F, 7. e. the wa FE of the formula above; s de- 


notes the radius in centimetres of the fine wire; the other letters have the 
same meanings as before) :— 


R. é. PE. y. s. h<= 

(1) ...) 244] 114] 023} -44 | -O021 = 
C 

2) ..., 475 | 117] 012] -46 |-dozs | 28 

ie y ‘ 320 

(3) ...) 027 | 116] 214] 45 |-0070 | 3 

668 

(4) ...] 081 | 269] 432] -46 |-0070 | js 


The formula by which the limit to / is calculated is 
Awr’s' 
yRD?EE * 
where Av is the difference between + + and + — balances (see above). In 


the four experiments discussed, the arrangement was abundantly sufficient 
to indicate a difference of a millimetre, so that Aw is 


75 
_* ohm: 
io Ua ciats 
752s! 
10%R (PE) 


A= 


ene 


Assuming, then, that the heating- and cooling-effect discussed above may be 
neglected, the result of the experiments is that h is certainly less than ie 
In other words, if we have a conductor whose section is a square centimetre, 
and whose resistance for infinitely small currents is an ohm, its resistance 
(provided the temperature is kept the same) is not-diminished by so much as 
the Ti 

With regard to the heating- and cooling-effect, it must evidently be very 
small, since it takes place, if at all, in something like the +4, part of a second. 
It is of course possible that these alternations were at that particular rate for 
which the two effects would balance each other; but when we consider that 
the temperatures of the thin wire were very different in the different ex- 
periments (notably so in (3) and (4) with the iron wire, where the current 
passing was in one case more than double that in the other), and that the 
heating- and cooling-effect must depend on the temperature of the wire, while 
the other is independent of that as well as of the rate of alternation, the pro- 
bability that any such balancing of the two effects existed at all is reduced to 
almost nothing. We may therefore look on this experiment as a verification 
of Ohm’s law to the degree of accuracy indicated above. 


part when a current of a farad per second passes through it, 


APPENDIX. 


While thinking how to repeat Dr. Schuster’s experiments as nearly as was 
possible without the command of a sine-inductor, the writer of the Report 
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was led to try a third experiment in verification of Ohm’s law. If there be 
a periodic variation of the primary of an induction-coil, the time integral of 
the electromotive force in the secondary through one complete oscillation 
will be zero; but if the variation consist of a sharp break, although this 
law holds, yet the oscillation in the secondary may be divided into two parts, 
in one of which the maximum intensity is very much greater than in the 
other. If it be true, then, that a more intense current encounters less 
resistance than a less intense current, clearly the law above stated can no 
longer hold; the law has, in fact, been deduced on the supposition that the 
resistance is independent of the strength of the current. 

It follows, therefore, that if we send the induction-currents from the 
secondary of an induction-coil, whose primary is made and broken by a tuning- 
fork, through a helix of fine wire to make sure of bringing out the effects we 
are looking for, then the needle of a galvanometer introduced into the 
secondary will be deflected so as to indicate a current in the direction of the 
current due to breaking the primary. 

Certain anomalous, and at first sight contradictory, results led the writer 
to study the behaviour of a galvanometer under these circumstances. The 
result was the suggestion of a theory which explained the anomalies com- 
pletely, and indicated the existence of certain other phenomena which were 
afterwards observed. é 

The results are, so far as the writer has been able to learn, ‘ontte new. 
Although not of sufficient importance in connexion with the present subject 
to require detailed mention here, yet it was thought best to state the results 
so far as they bear on the question, reserving a detailed account for publica- 
tion elsewhere *. 

It was found that, under the circumstances indicated above, the indication 
of a galyanometer is a function of the ratio of the strengths of the magnetic 
field when there is no current and when the currents are passing, and also 
of the position of equilibrium of the needle when there is no current. 

_ Theory and observation give alike, among others, the following peculiari- 
ties :— 

1. If the ratio of the magnetic forces due to the currents to that acting 
on the needle when there is no current does not exceed a certain quantity, 
then if the position of rest of axis of the needle is inclined at an angle a (< 90°) 
to the plane of the coil-windings, the effect of the alternating currents is to 
increase that angle, so that, according as the needle is deflected one way or 
the other by means of the deflecting magnet, we get opposite effects, 

The effect is zero when a is zero. 

2. If the above-mentioned ratio exceeds a certain value, the position of the 
needle parallel to the windings (i. e. for a=0) becomes unstable, and there now 
appear two positions of equilibrium of equal inclination either way to the 
coil-windings. Either of these the needle will take up and keep if brought 
there with sufficiently small velocity. 

The greater the ratio, the more nearly these two positions approach to 
parallelism with the plane of the coil-windings. 

The last-mentioned phenomenon was described long ago by Poggendorff, 
under the name of *‘ doppelsinnige Ablenkung,” and was and has been regarded 
apparently as an unstable phenomenon. 

The first-mentioned form of the phenomenon has not, so far as the <ShES 
knows, been hitherto described anywhere. 

In repeating Dr. Schuster’s experiments by superposing a small current 


* Phil, Mag. [v.] vol. ii. p. 401. 
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of constant direction on the alternating current, the writer has never been 
able to detect any effect that could not be explained by the ‘above results. 
He has not been able to use a sine-inductor as yet, so that a complete discus- 
sion of Dr. Schuster’s results from this point of view has not been possible. 

The strong analogy of the phenomena to those obtained by Dr. Schuster, 
and the fact that it has been found possible to produce the phenomenon in 
three different galvanometers (it is of importance to remark that the needle 
was elongated in all cases where the effect was strong), must, however, be 
regarded as affecting the probability of conclusions drawn from experiments 
of this kind about the truth of Ohm’s law. 


Report of the Committee, consisting of the Rev. H. F. Barnzs, H. E. 
Dresser (Secretary), T. Hartanp, J. E. Harrine, T. J. Monk, 
Professor Newton, and the Rev. Canon Tristram, appointed for 
the purpose of inquiring into the possibility of establishing a “ Close 
Time” for the protection of indigenous animals, and for watching 
Bills introduced into Parliament affecting this subject. 


Your Committee has the pleasure of stating that-Mr. Chaplin, M.P. for Mid 
Lincolnshire, lost no time in fulfilling his promise, announced in its last 
Report, and immediately on the meeting of Parliament introduced into the 
House of Commons the Bill for the Preservation of Wild Fowl], which had 
been prepared by your Committee, and has been referred to in its former 
Reports. 

In order to aid Mr. Chaplin’s efforts and to explain the objects of the Bill, 
your Committee in February last issued and extensively circulated the 
following statement :— 

“The Committee deems it expedient to offer a summary of its former 
Reports, and a statement of its present views, in regard to the probability 
of action being taken in Parliament during the ensuing Session for the 
attainment of further protection of birds. 

“Tt has long since been stated by the Committee—and the statement is 
beyond contradiction—that the birds which are comprehended under the 
common designation of Wild Fowl have, of all others, with the exception of 
Birds-of-prey, most rapidly diminished in numbers throughout the United 
Kingdom, and it cannot be doubted that their decrease is still going on. 

*‘The reasons which hinder the Committee from recommending any legis- 
lative protection to Birds-of-prey are almost too obvious to need explanation. 
The Committee, while believing the existence of such birds in certain 
districts, and in numbers which are not excessive, is beneficial, is aware 
that the contrary opinion is very strongly upheld by a large class of persons, 
and is fully persuaded that were it possible to pass an Act for the protection 
of these birds, its enforcement in a single instance would give the signal for 
an agitation for its repeal, which would seriously damage the cause of bird- 
protection in general. 

“On the other hand, no charge of injuriousness has ever been brought— 
or, if brought, could possibly be maintained—against Wild Fowl as a whole; 
while the employment that their capture affords to a considerable portion of 
the population, and their utility as an article of food to almost the whole 
community, render their protection highly desirable from an economical point 
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of view. The notorious and rapid decrease in their numbers is to be ascribed 
to causes that thay be classed under two heads:—(1) ‘Indirect’ and (2) 
‘ Direct.’ 

**(1) The indirect causes of the decrease of Wild Fowl are attributable to 
the diminution of their breeding-haunts by draining, the reclamation of 
waste lands, and agricultural improvements generally ; ; and with these it 
would of course not only be impossible, but manifestly improper, for the 
legislature to interfere, for with them the prosperity of the country at large 
is intimately bound up. So far, then, as regards their effects, the birds must 
take their chance. 

**(2) The direct causes, on the other hand, are as plainly capable of 
control, for they are attributable to the destruction of the breeding-stock, 
and chiefly by the gun. As soon as birds pair in the spring they lay aside 
much of their habitual caution, and become easy yictims to the gunner. 
Long after the pairing-season has begun our markets are plentifully stocked 
with Wild Fowl of every description; and it.is obvious that every pair of 
birds killed at that time of year signifies the destruction_of a whole brood, as 
well as that of its intending parents. 

** Wild-Fowl shooting gives, as has been above stated, employment to a 
large number of men, who make a profession of it. These men, however, 
are accustomed to certain restraints in pursuing their vocation. They are 
all compelled to take out a gun-license, and many of them are aware that 
they are prohibited from exercising their calling in certain waters and over 
certain lands. The notion of restraint to them is, therefore, not new; and 
the Committee believes that the most intelligent of them would gladly re- 
cognize the propriety of a well-considered and stringent measure, that by 
effectually protecting Wild Fowl during the breeding-scason would secure to 
them a greater abundance at other.times of the year. 

“The Wild Fowl, for whose protection a more stringent measure is now 
about to be proposed, are, it is true, already named in the ‘ Wild-Birds Pro- 
tection Act;’ but owing to their marketable value being greatly in excess of 
the penalties which that Act preseribes—very properly, may be, in regard to 
the other birds it names—they enjoy little or no real protection therefrom. 

“The great suecess which has attended the working of the ‘Sea-Birds 
Preservation Act,’ in which the penalties are much higher than in the ‘ Wild- 
Birds Protection Act,’ encourages the.Committee to believe that an Act on 
the same principle of the former, but applied to Wild Fowl, would be equally 
successful; and to this end the Committee recommend the passing of such 
a Bill as was introduced by Mr. Andrew Johnson in 1872. ‘This Bill, it will 
be romembered, was the foundation of the existing ‘ Wild-Birds Protection 
Act,’ but was so entirely altered in its passage through Parliament as to 
become useless for the protection of the group of birds it was at first intended 
to protect. 

“The ‘ Wild-Birds Protection Act’ may well be left as it is, since public 
opinion was, and is, decidedly-in favour of some such legislation. Its failing 
to protect Wild Fowl efficiently gives no room for its repeal; but the Com- 
mittee regards it as being virtually ineffective to produce any practical good. 

«The Committee thinks it necessary to state once raore, that of the Small 
Birds which so deeply engage the sympathies of many of the public, there 
are but few kinds which have been proved, on any good evidence, to be 
diminishing in numbers, and that the decrease of these is owing much less 
to any direct destruction or persecution than to indirect causes, such as have 
been already referred to, and declared to be uncontrollable by the legislature, 
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The diminution of such birds as the Wheatear, the Goldfinch, and Linnet can 
be immediately traced to the breaking up, and bringing under cultivation, of 
commons, and so probably of the rest; while, on the other hand, it is obvious 
that many kinds of Small Birds have largely increased in number owing to 
the spread of plantations, and the security from molestation during the 
breeding-season they enjoy through the incessant attention given to the 
preservation of game. 

“At the same time the Committee is of opinion that some steps for the 
Regulation of Bird-catchers might well be taken, with the approval not only 
of the general public, but of the better class of bird-catchers themselves ; 
and, should success attend its present attempt, the Committee would readily 
direct its efforts to that object.” 

Your Committee has the gratification of reporting that the opposition which 
the Bill encountered in the House of Commons, though seriously intended, 
was happily overcome by the good management of Mr. Chaplin and _ his 
seconder, Mr. Rodwell, Q.C. A division was taken on the motion for the 
Second Reading, when the numbers against it were 13, and in its favour 337 
—an almost absolute majority of the whole House. 

In deference to certain objections which were raised in Committee, Mr. 
Chaplin consented to an alteration of the original draft Bill as regards the 
days when the proposed “Close Time” should begin and end. Your Com- 
mittee cannot wholly approve of this change; but as it does not affect the 
length of the season, the modification seems not to be very important, while 
Mr. Chaplin’s adroit acceptance of it unquestionably saved the Bill. 

No further alteration was made. The Bill, having passed the Commons, 
was kindly taken charge of in the. Upper House by Lord Henniker, and 
finally received the Royal Assent on the 24th of July. 

In congratulating all who have at heart the. protection of indigenous 
animals in this happy result, your Committee desires to point out that their 
most sincere thanks are due to the nobleman and gentlemen already named, 
as well as to others who aided the passage of the Bill through both Houses, 
and, in particular, the efforts of Lord Walsingham deserve especial recognition. 

With regard to the taking of any further steps, your Committee can only 
suggest the possibility of something being done in the direction indicated by 
the last paragraph of the foregoing statement. The difficulties, however, in 
the way of passing any measure for the Regulation of Bird-catchers, which 
should be at once effectual and acceptable to Parliament, seem to be very 
great, and your Committce is not sanguine of the success of any immediate 
attempt to attain this end. 

The Sea-Birds Preservation Act continues to work satisfactorily on the 
whole, though your Committee has reason to fear that its provisions have 
been disregarded in certain places. Some time has clapsed since any prose- 
cution under it has taken place; and its enforcement in a few instances in 
the course of the next year may be needed to show that it cannot be violated 
with impunity. To this object your Committee, if reappointed, will give its 
attention; meanwhile it may be observed that the Act is very favourably 
regarded in most places, and that, by authority of its third section, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department has, on the recommendation of 
the justices of the East Riding of York in Quarter Sessions assembled, ex- 
fended the “‘Close Time” on the coast of that county from the Ist to the 


15th of August. 
Your Committee respectfully urges its reappointment. 
1876. ‘i ¥ 
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Report of the Committee, consisting of Jamus R. Narier, F.R.S., Sir 
W.Tuomson, F.R.S., W. Frovupn, F.R,S., and Ossorne Reynoips 
(Secretary), appointed to investigate the effect of Propellers on the 
Steering of Vessels. ; 

[Pxuare I.] 

Ti Committee commenced operations by printing the following Circular, and 

sending copies of it to the Admiralty and to those shipowners with whom 

the individual members of the Committee were personally acquainted, or 
those who in their opinion were likely to assist in the investigation :— 


“Tun Brrrish Assocratron ror THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
“ Experiments on the Turning of Screw Steamers. 


«* At the Meeting of the British Association in Bristol last year, a paper 
was read by Professor Osborne Reynolds, in which it was shown, from ex- 
periments upon models, that in a steamer when the screw is in motion, the 
direction in which the rudder tends to turn the ship depends on whether the 
serew is driving ahead or astern, and is independent of the actual motion of 
the ship through the water; for instance, if when a ship has headway on 
the screw is!reversed,.then the action of the rudder is the same in direction 
as that of a ship going astern; or if the ship have sternway on, and the 
screw be started to drive her ahead, then the rudder acts as if she were going 
ahead. 

“ After the discussion of the paper, Mr. James R. Napier, Sir William 
Thomson, Mr. W. Froude, and Professor Reynolds were appointed a Com- 
mittee to carry the investigation further, and particularly to ascertain if the 
same results would be obtained when the experiments were made with full- 
sized ships. : 

“In order to collect sufficient data to establish a general conclusion, the 
Committee are anxious to obtain the assistance of such shipowners and 
captains of ships as may be willing to aid them. 

“The Committee accordingly ask that certain trials and observations may 
be made, and the results, together with the name, size, tonnage, and condi- 
tion of loading of the ship, as well as the depth of immersion of the screw, 
the date and name of the officer in charge, may be forwarded to Professor 
Reynolds, Owens College, Manchester, or to any of the Members of Com- 
mittee. 

“Jt is also particularly requested that the kind of screw and the number 
of blades may be stated, and whether the screw is right- or left-handed. By 
a right-handed screw is understood one in which the upper blades move from 
port to starboard when driving the ship ahead. 

“The following are the trials requested :— 

« Trial I.—That when the ship is going full speed ahead, the screw should 
'- be suddenly reversed and the rudder put hard over, as if to turn the ship to 
starboard of her course, and careful notice taken as to the way in which the 
ship turns before all headway is lost. ; 

“Trial I1—The same repeated with the rudder set in the opposite 
direction. 

“ Trial III.—That when the ship is going fast astern the screw should 
suddenly be started to drive her ahead, and the rudder put hard over to the 
same side as in Trial I. 

“Trial TY.—Trial III, repeated with the rudder.in the opposite direction, 
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* Trial V.—That the ship should be driven full speed ahead with the helm 
amidships, and notice taken as to the direction in which the ship turns 
under the action of the screw. 

** Trial VI.—That the ship should be driven full speed ahead, then the 


. serew reversed, with the helm amidships, and notice taken in which direc- 


tion the ship turns,” 
“ May 8, 1876.” 


After sending the Circular the Committee received a communication from 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, to the effect that the Admiralty had ordered 
the experiments to be made, and that the results should be forwarded. 

As the result of their application to private owners, the Committee obtained 
the use of three vessels, upon which the following trials were made. 

Experiments made with the ‘ Valetta,’ belonging to the Earl of Glasgow, 
Captain R. Hunter, on the 6th June, between Weniys Bay and the Cumbrae, 

The ‘Valetta’ measures 80 tons, and was drawing during the trials 
5' 6" forward and 6' 6" aft. Her screw, which is right-handed, is 5’ 6" in 
diameter, and during the trials was immersed about 1’; it is 3-bladed, and 
has a pitch of 8' 6’, When at full speed the ‘ Valetta’ makes about 93 
knots an hour. 

During the trials the seconds were called out by Mr, James R. Napier. 
Mr. Bottomley, who was acting for Sir William Thomson, watched the angles 
through which the boat farned, by means of a dumb. compass, while ‘the 
signals for turning and stopping the vessel were given by Professor Reynolds. 
‘The first trial was of the effect which the screw exerted to turn the ship 
with the helm amidships. When at full speed she turned to port at the rate 
of about 7° per minute, or, as it is usually expressed, she carried a port helm. 
However, as the speed of the engines was reduced the tendency to turn the 
ship to port was reduced, and when going very slow (about 5 miles an hour) 
the ship turned slightly in the opposite direction. When going fast the 
screw churned air into the water, but not when it was going slow. 

The effect of the screw to turn the ship with the helm amidship, although 
appreciable, was not of sufficient magnitude to be taken into account in the 
results of the subsequent experiment. And as this effect was almost the 


-- game with the wind on either bow, it was evident that, although the wind 


was blowing with some little force, its effect to turn the yeusel was also 
unimportant. 

_ These preliminaries phh been settled, the ship was driven full speed 
ahead, then the screw reversed as suddenly as possible, and immediately the 
engines began to turn astern the rudder was put hard over. At first on 
reversal the engines turned but slowly, and it was not until the boat had lost 
some of her way that they turned full speed astern. 

Four observations were taken in this way with the helm to port, two with 
head to wind, and two before the wind; and similar observations were taken 
with the helm to starboard. All four ‘observations with the helm to port 
gave nearly the same results, and so with the helm to starboard. 

The mean results were as follows :— 

With the helm ported (which, had the engines been going ahead, would 
have brought the ship’s head round to starboard at a rate of nearly 2° a 


' second) the vessel at first, while the screw was turning but slowly, com- 


menced turning to starboard, and had turned through Be in 9 seconds; she 

then commenced turning to port; and in 16 seconds more, when she had 

nearly lost all way, she had returned 13° to port or about 8° to port of ‘her 
FZ 
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original direction, 7. ¢. in the opposite way to that in which she would have 
turned had the screw been kept on ahead. 

With the helm to starboard, at the end of 10 seconds she had turned 
through 6° to port, and in 14 seconds more, when she kad nearly lost way, 
she had come back 14° to starboard or 8° to starboard of her original direc- 
tion ; that is, as before, in the opposite way to that in which she would have 
turned had the screw been kept on ahead. 

With this ship, therefore, although the reversing of the screw did not at 
once reverse the action of the rudder, it greatly reduced its effect, and 
reversed it in time for the ship to have turned 8° out of her course before she 
had come to rest—that is, 8° out of the direction in which she headed on 
the reversal of her screw; and considering that, during the 25 seconds in which 
she was stopping, had her screw been kept on ahead she would haye turned 
through some 50°, the effect of reversing the engines was to bring the ship 
some 58° out of the direction she might have occupied. 


Experiments with the Hopper Barge, No. 12, belonging to the Clyde 
Navigation Trust, Captain J. Barrie, on June 7, off Kilcreggan, Rosneath. 

These experiments were conducted in a similar manner to those on the 
© Valetta,’ the same members of the Committee taking part in them. 

The barge when loaded carries 400 tons of mud, is 140 feet long, was 
drawing during the first set of experiments 11’ 6” aft and 9’ 6” forward, and 
when light, during the second set, 8’ 2" aft or 4ft. forward. The top of the 
propeller is 8’ 6’ from the bottom of the keel. The screw, which is right- 
handed, has three blades, and is 8 feet in diameter and 16 feet pitch. 

The first set of experiments were made with the barge head to windward, 
the wind being of much the same force as on the previous day. The mud 
was then discharged, and the barge put before the wind, and the experiments 
repeated. 

When loaded and going to windward with the helm amidships, the barge 
sheered first to port and then to starboard. This was apparently owing to 
the screw churning the water intermittently ; when the wake was apparently 
clear the boat turned to starboard, and when the screw was churning air 
into the water she turned to port. 

When the screw was reversed with full way on, and afterwards the helm 
put hard over either to port or starboard, the action of the rudder was 
always reversed, and was very decided. It required 1 minute for the screw 
to bring the boat to rest, and during that time she turned from 35° to 60°; 
moving slowly at first, and more rapidly as her speed diminished. 

The reverse action of the rudder was therefore much more decided than in 
the case of the ‘ Valetta,’ which was accounted for by the fact that the screw 
was reversed to full speed at once, the engineer being an old locomotive 
cngine-driver accustomed to reverse suddenly, besides which the boat being 
much heavier allowed more time for the operation. 

When the boat was going full speed astern, the screw reversed to full speed 
ahead, the action of the rudder was the same in direction as if she had been 
going ahead, but it was very slow. 

When the barge, was steaming full speed ahead with the rudder hard over, 
she turned at the rate of 1° in 1 second. 

With this vessel, therefore, the effect of reversing the screw was to cause 
her to turn through more than 30° from the direction in which she 
headed when the reverse action set in; and considering that in tle same 
time she would have turned through 60° in the opposite direction had the 
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engines been kept on ahead, the effect of reversing was to turn her through 
90° from the position she would have occupicd had the engines kept on 
ahead. ; 


Experiments with the Steam Yacht * Columba,’ belonging to His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, June 29, in Gare Loch, the weather very fine, with little 

wind. 

The draught of the vessel was 10 feet aft and 8’ 2" forward. She was 
fitted with a Griffith’s screw 7' 1" in diameter and 12’ pitch. The experi- 
ments were witnessed by Mr. James R. Napier and his son, Mr. Robert T. 
Napier. When the vessel was going full speed ahead (about 10 knots) the 
engines were reversed, and the helm immediately put to starboard ; the ves- 
sel turned to starboard until her forward way was lost, the time between the 
reversal of the engines and the stopping of the ship being about 1 minute. 

When the vessel was going full spced ahead the helm was set to port, and 
shortly after the screw reversed. ‘The vessel turned to starboard at first, 
and then to port until all way was lost. The turning to starboard at first 
was the natural result of the helm having been ported before the screw was 
reversed. 

In the trials on this ship no measurements were made of the angles 
turned through. The direction of turning, however, was the same as be- 
fore, the reversing of the screw at once reversing the effect of the rudder. 

In all three of these vessels, therefore, the same effect on the steering was 
produced by the reversing of the screw when the vessel was at full speed. 

The importance of this effect may perhaps be best seen from the diagrams 
(Plate I.), showing the various positions occupied by the ‘ Valetta’ and the 
barge compared with those they would have occupied had the screws not been 
reversed. : 

In these diagrams the directions of the vessels correspond with the actual 
Measurements during the trials; the pasitions and distances travelled being 
estimated from the known speed of the vessels. It had been the intention 
of the Committee to use one of Mr. Napier’s pressure logs in order to ascer- 
tain exactly the positions of the vessels during the trial, but this intention 
was not carried out. 

Diagram 1 shows the courses run by two ships after the reversing of the 
screw until they had lost all way compared with the courses they would have 
run had they continued under full steam, the helm being hard to port. 

_ A glance at this diagram is sufficient to show what a fatal mistake it must 
be when a collision is imminent to. reverse the screw, and then use the rudder 
as if the ship would answer to it in the usual manner. 

But perhaps, as regards collisions, the most important result is that 
shown in diagram 2—namely, the positions of the ships when they have not 
lost more than half their way, and when, as regards the distance run, the 
effect of reversing the screw is but small. 

As is shown in this diagram, it appears that whether the reversing of the 
screw reverse the action of the rudder or not, the rudder is nearly powerless 
to turn the ship, and that she will turn not only more rapidly, but in less 
room when going full speed ahead. 

Before closing their Report, the Committee desire to express their thanks 
to the Earl of Glasgow, the Clyde Navigation Trust, and His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, for the use of their vessels, and to the officers and crews who 
assisted in making the arrangements and conducting the experiments. 
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On the Investigation of the Steering Qualities of Ships. 
By Prof. Ossorne Reynoxps. 


[A communication ordered by the General Committee to be printed in extenso.] 


THE primary object of using steam power in ships is to enable them to pass 
quickly over long distances. Under normal circumstances rapidity and cer- 
tainty in manoeuvring are matters of secondary importance; but cireum- 
stances do arise under which these powers are of vital importance. Experi- 
ence has taught those who go down to the sea in steam-ships that their 
greatest danger is that of collision; and fogs are feared much more than 
storms. That there must always be danger when long ships are driven at 
full speed through crowded seas in a dense fog cannot be doubted; but this 
‘anger is obviously increased manyfold when those in command of the ships 
are under the impression that a certain motion of the helm will turn the 
ship in the opposite direction to that in which it docs turn. 

The uncertainty which at present exists in the manceuvring of large ships 
is amply proyed by the numerous collisions which have occurred between the 
ships of our own navy while endeavouring to execute ordinary movements 
under the most favourable circumstances, and with no enemy before them. 
shese accidents may be, and have been, looked upon as indicating imperfec- 
tions in the ships or the manner in which they were handled; but it must 
be admitted that the ships are the best and best found in the world, and 
that they are commanded by the most skilful and highly trained seamen 
alive. And if peaceable ships fail in their manceuvres when simply trying 
not to hurt each other, what will be the case of fighting ships when trying 
to do all they can to destroy each other? If the general impression as to 
the important part which the ram is to play in the naval combats of the 
future is ever realized, then certainty in manwuvring must not only be of 
very great importance (this it has always been in sea fights), but it must. 
occupy the very first place in the fighting qualities of the ship. 

Now the results of the investigation of the effect of reversing the pro- 
pellers on the action of the rudder appear to show that, however capricious 
the behaviour of ships has hitherto seemed, it is in reality subject to laws; 
and that by a series of careful trials the commander of a ship may inform 
himself how his ship will behave under all circumstances. 

The experiments of the Committee on large ships have completely esta- 
blished the fact to which it was my principal object last year to direct atten- . 
tion, namely, that the reversing of the screw of a vessel with full way on 
very much diminishes her steering-power, and reverses what little it leaves ; 
so that where a collision is imminent, to reverse the screw and use the rudder 
as if the ship would answer to it in the usual manner is a certain way of 
bringing about the collision. And to judge from the accounts of collisions, 
this is precisely what is done in nine cases out of ten. In the paper of 
to-day I find the following (August 22, 1876) :— 

“The Fatal Collision off Ailsa Craig.—The Board of Trade inquiry into 
the collision between, the steamer ‘Owl’ and the schooner-yacht.‘ Madcap’ 
was continued at Liverpool yesterday. Two passengers by the ‘Owl’ were 
recalled, and spoke to some of the facts of the collision. The night was not 
misty, though some rain had fallen. ‘They saw the green light of the yacht 
shining brightly after the collision. William Maher, third officer of the 
‘ Owl,’. said it was the chief officer’s watch at the time of the collision. 
There were five able seamen in the watch, Witness and the chief officer 
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were on the bridge: One man was on the look-out from the starboard side 
of the bridge. His ordinary place was on the forecastle-head, but he was 
not placed there that night, as there was a heavy head sea, and the vessel 
was shipping water. His attention was called to a light by the look-out 
man. It was almost ahead about a mile and a half off. He could not at 
first distinguish whether it was red or green, as it was dim; but when he 
made it out to be a green light it bore two to three points on the port bow, 
and it was only three or four lengths off. He heard no order given to the 
man at the wheel when the light was first reported ; but when witness found 
that it was a green light he ordered the helm hard aport. If the steamer 
had starboarded at this time she would have gone right over the yacht. The 
‘Owl’ had been going at the rate of six or seven knots; but when she col- 
lided there was no way on her, the engines having been reversed. After the 
yacht went down the captain ordered a boat to be got out, but subsequently 
countermanded the order, on the ground that more lives would be lost, as it 
was not fit to go out. At the close of his examination the witness stated 
that he would not have gone out in a boat on such a night as that, even if 
the captain had ordered him—a remark which appeared to greatly astonish 
the nautical assessors.” 

He ported his helm to bring his ship round to starboard, but he also 
reversed his screw; and as he says nothing about haying again starboarded 
his helm, it would appear that from the time of reversing the screw until 
the collision (time enough to stop the ship), she had moved straight for- 
ward or inclined to port. Had he not reversed his screw, but kept on full 
speed, it is clear the collision could not have happened, for at the time the 
collision did happen his ship would have been more than her own length 
away from the spot where the collision occurred. He admitted himself that 
to have starboarded his helm must have brought about the collision, so he 
ported his helm and reversed his screw, which, as it had the same effect, did 
bring about the collision. 

From the Committee’s report just read, it appears that a ship will turn 
faster, and for an angle of 30°, in less room when driving full speed ahead, 
than with her engines reversed, even if the rudder is rightly used. Thus 
when an obstacle is too near to admit of stopping the ship, then, as was done 
in the case of the ‘ Ohio,’ mentioned in my paper last year, the only chance 
is to keep the engines on full speed ahead, and so to give the rudder an 
opportunity of doing its work. 

These general laws are of the greatest importance, but they apply in dif- 
ferent degrees to different ships; and each commander should determine for 
himself how his ship will behave. A ship’s ordinary steering-power may 
soon be learnt in general use, but not so the effect of stopping; there is 
thought to be a certain risk in suddenly reversing the engines, which any one 
in charge of a ship will shrink from, unless he knows it is recognized as part 
of his duty. 

It is also highly important that the effect of the reversal of the screw 
should be generally recognized, particularly in the law courts; for in the 
present state of opinion on the subject, there can be no doubt that judgment 
would go against any commander who had steamed on ahead, knowing that 
by so doing he had the best chance of avoiding a collision, or who had 
ported his helm in order to bring his ship’s head round to port, with the 
screw reversed. It seems to me, therefore, that it would be well if steps 
could be taken by this Association to bring the matter prominently before 
the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and those concerned in navigation. 
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So far as the capabilities of each individual ship are concerned, there is no 
insuperable difficulty or risk about the experiments, and to have determined 
these will be a great point. When the officers know exactly what can be 
done in the way of turning their ships, and how to do it, the chances of 
accidents must be greatly reduced. : 

But at all events for fighting ships it is desirable that the officers should 
have experience beyond the mere turning powers of their own ships. When 
two ships are manceuvring so as to avoid or bring about a collision, each 
commander has to take into account the movements of his opponent. To 
enable him to do this with readiness, it would be necessary to have friendly 
encounters. A fight between two ships whose captains had never before 
fought, would be like a tournament between two novice knights who had 
never practiced with pointless spears; and such a contest, although not un- 
equal, must be decided by chance rather than skill. 

Unfortunately sham fights or tournaments between ships with blunt rams 
would be about as dangerous as a real fight; and the chance of an accident 
would be far too great for such friendly tournament, however important, 
ever to become an essential part of the training of a naval officer, as they 
were of the knights of old. For although, should war arise, the danger from 
want of experience may be even greater than the danger of an accident in 
gaining such experience by friendly fights, yet, as the chance of. war is 
always remote, the former risk would be preferred; and this is not all. 

As yet there has been no such thing as a ramming fight between steam- 
ships; so that not only are our officers without actual experience, but even 
the rules by which they are instructed to act (the rules of naval tactics) are 
based entirely on theoretical considerations, and hence are very imperfect. 

Now there appears to me to be a means by which experience of the 
counter-manceuvring powers of ships, as well as the manceuvring powers of 
single ships, could be ascertained without any of tho risk and but little of 
the cost attending on the trials of large ships, and which, if not equal to an 
actual fight, would be very useful as a means of training the officers. 

If small steam-launches were constructed similar to the ships, so that 
they represented these ships on a given scale (say one tenth linear measure), 
and their engines were so adjusted that they could only steam at what we 
may call the speed corresponding to that of the larger ships, then two 
launches would manceuvre in an exactly similar manner to the Jarge ships, 
turning in one tenth the room; and the time which the manceuvres with 
the launches would take would only be about half that occupied by similar 
manceuvres with full-sized ships. The only points in which it would be 
necessary that the model should represent the ship would be in its shape 
under water and as regards the longitudinal disposition of its weights. The 
centre of gravity should occupy the same position amidships, and the longi- 
tudinal radius of gyration of the model should bear the same proportion to 
that of the ship as the other linear dimensions. In other respects the model 
might be made as was most convenient. It might be made of wood, and so 
strengthened that two models might run into each other with impunity. 

There would not be much difficulty in so strengthening the models, as the 
speed of the models would be yery small. For instance, if the speed of the 
ship were 133 knots, then that of the model would be 42 knots. 

The study of the qualities of ships from experiments on their models has 
not until recent years led to any important results. But this in great part 
was owing to the fact that proper account had not been taken of the effect 
of the wave caused by the ship and the consequent resistance. It was not 
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known that the waves set up by the model bear the same relation to the 
size of the model as the waves sect up by the ship do to the ship when, and 
only when, the speed of the model is to the speed of the ship in the ratio of 
the square root of the ratio of their lengths. 

Since this fact has been recognized, most important information has been 
obtained by experimenting on models. Mr. Froude, by recognizing this law, 
has been able to bring the comparison of ships by means of their models to 
such a degree of perfection, that he can now predict with certainty the com- 
parative and actual resistance of ships before they are constructed, and the 
great practical value of his results have been recognized by the Admiralty. 

What I propose is virtually to extend these experiments on models so as 
to make them embrace the steering-powers of ships as well as their resis- 
tances. ‘The manner of experimenting would have to be somewhat altered. 
Steam-launches would have to be substituted for dummy models; but the 
principle of the experiments would have to remain the same, and the speed 
of the launches must be regulated by the same law as that of the models. 

The turning qualities of such launches might be verified by comparing 
them with the turning qualities of the ships as found by actual experiment ; 
and then the models might be handed over to the officers of the ships, and 
they might practice encounters and manceuvres until they knew not only 
what they could do with their ships, but what it was best to do in order to 
outmanceuyre each other, and this without any cost or risk. 

The behaviour of the models would be in all respects similar to that of the 
ships, the only difference being that the manceuvres would be on a smaller 
scale; and the scale of the manceuyres would be the same as that of the 
models, so that the step from the models to the large ships would be easy ; 
and familiarity with the working of the ships as well as the models under 
ordinary circumstances would prepare the officers for using the ships in an 
actual fight as they have been accustomed to use the models in their friendly 
encounters. The scheme here proposed has its parallel in military schools. 
Although “autumn manceuvres” and sham fights afford soldiers a much 
better opportunity of preparing themselves for battle than any thing at 
present within reach of the sailors, still the war game appears to be 
growing in favour, and this is nothing more than practising manceuyres in 
miniature. 

Independently of their value as a means of training naval officers, such 
models would afford a means of studying nayal tactics. From them might be 
learnt the way in which a ship should strive to approach another of nearly 
equal power and speed, so as to use her ram to the greatest advantage; and 
of this as yet but very little can be known; and, except on models, it can 
only be learnt from experiments on the ships. 

Important as are the laws which have been verified by the Committee on 
the steering of screw-steamers, it appears to me that the most important 
lesson to be learnt from their investigation is, that there is nothing capri- 
cious in the behaviour of these ships. To realize the value of this lesson 
the investigation must be followed up; and it appears that the best way to 
do this would be by the aid of model launches on the plan thus roughly 
sketched out. 
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Seventh Report on Earthquakes in Scotland, drawn up by Dr. Brycn, 
F.G.S., F.R.S.E. The Committee consists of Dr. Brycn, F.G.S., Sit 
W. Tuomson, F.R.S., J. Broven, G. Forses, F.R.S.H., D. Mitne- 
Homn, F.R.S.E., and P. Drummonp. 


Tun state of quiescence alluded to in last year’s Report has suffered 
scarcely any interruption during the current year. No movement has oc- 
curred of sufficient intensity to affect any of the instruments employed by 
the Committee for testing the shocks. ‘The Association will be aware that 
these are the seismometer, constructed on the principle of the inverted pen- 
dulum, which is placed in the tower of the parish church of Comrie, and two 
sets of upright cylinders, described in last year’s Report, which stand on 
boards on the sanded floor of a building erected two years ago by the Asso- 
ciation upon a site, half a mile west of the Comrie church, kindly granted by 
P. Drummond, Esq., of Dunearn, in the grounds surrounding his house. 
This building stands in the Comrie valley, on a boss of rock of the same 
kind of slate of which the adjacent hills and ridges are composed, and which 
can be traced into continuity with those on both sides of the valley. It was 
therefore expected that cylinders so placed would readily respond to any 
movement affecting the rocks on either side of the valley, more especially 
as the centre or focus from which it has hitherto been considered that the 
movements haye emanated is at no great distance on the north side of the 
valley. 

This expectation has not been realized, inasmuch as two slight shocks were 
experienced on the 14th and 16th of January, in the morning and afternoon, 
without affecting the seismometer or the cylinders, even those of smallest dia- 
meter, which a very slight movement is sufficient to lay prostrate in the sand. 
It is easy to see that a very extreme sensibility must be avoided in order to 
guard against the effects of other disturbing causes—as a storm of wind, a 
peal of thunder near at hand, or a heavy footfall on the rock outside; and 
hence that an undulation, propagated from a distant centre, might be so 
retarded by the resistance of rocky masses as not to produce the required 
amount of disturbance. The evidence furnished by several most intelligent 
and trustworthy persons leaves no doubt that on the day mentioned a very 
slight shock was really felt on the north side of the valley; that the move- 
ment seemed to come from the westward, and was attended by a slight 
noise, which died gradually away towards the south-east. 

This somewhat disappointing result has led your Committeo to add two 
more cylinders of increased delicacy to each set, and to use every effort to 
obtain suitable sites for other sets more to the west and north, and also 
further down the valley, as near Dunira, the conjectured focus, and that 
fixed on by Mr. Milne-Home in the former inquiry, in Glen Lednoch near 
the edge of the eruptive granite tract, whence the late disturbance seems 
to have proceeded; and, if possible, also at Ardoch, Dunblane, and Bridge 
of Allan, at all of which the shocks of 1873 were so severely felt. The 
expense would be inconsiderable; the difficulty to be encountered is the 
procuring of a suitable and safe site and a competent observer. Your Com- 
mittee earnestly hope that these obstacles will be overcome in the course of 
the succeeding year. 
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Report on the Present State of our Knowledge of the Crustacea.— 
Part II. On the Homologies of the Dermal Skeleton (continued). By 
 C. Spencu Bare, F.R.S. §c. 


[Puates IT., ITT.] 


As in the first part of this Report the carapace or dorsal surface of the 
Crustacea was considered, it is now intended to examine the plastron or 
ventral surface, and so complete our inquiry into the form and structure of 
the dermal skeleton, previous to a consideration of the internal viscera and 
development of the animals of the various forms in the class. 

The head, or cephalon, is more clearly defined in Edriophthalmous Crustacea 
than in any other order; but even here the somites posterior to the mandi- 
bular ring have the dorsal surface wanting; but a clearly defined character 
distinctly separates them from the somites that pertain to the succeeding 
seven, which constitute the pereion. 

This condition is less complete in Sguilla (which M, Milne-Edwards has 
selected as being “ of all Crustacea that in which the 21 segments of the body 
are the most distinct ”), where the posterior somites of the cephalon as well 
as the anterior two of the percion are only represented by their ventral sur- 
faces. 

This apparent incompleteness of structure, which is due rather to an 
economy of material, has led carcinologists to consider generally that the 
cephalon and pereion should be treated anatomically as one portion of the 
animal under the general name of cephalothorax. 

Thus Dana, in writing on the “ Classification of Crustacea,” in his ‘ Report 
on Crustacea of the United-States Exploring Expedition under Capt. Chas. 
Wilkes, U.S.N.,’ p. 1397, says, “‘ In these highest species, nine segments and 
nine pairs of appendages out of the fourteen cephalothoracic belong to the 
senses and mouth, and only jive pairs are for locomotion.” 

This he has taken from the Brachyural or Macrural decapod, as being the 
highest types of the order; but if we are to report our experiences and define 
the names and conditions of things according as they are represented in a 
single type or group, every student of any special form will draw his own 
conclusions from that which he has alone closely considered, and the study of 
Crustacea as a class in the animal kingdom must be retarded, if not mis- 
represented. 

In studying scientifically the Crustacea as a whole, it will be found not 
only more correct but more convenient to describe and name the several 
parts of the animal by their homologous certainty rather than by their adapta- 
tion to fulfil different functions which demand a variation of form with the 
greater or less importance of their requirements. 

The seven somites that form the cephalon are most closely associated, and 
difficult to be separated from those that follow, in the Brachyural type. This 
circumstance appears to be largely due to the powerful character of the man- 
dibular appendages. The great strength of thesé organs requires such an 
internal development of parts that they appear to preclude the posterior 
somites from the power of growth ; consequently they become merely sufficient 
to support appendages of a supplementary character. 

This is very apparent in the Macrural order. In Palinurus the mandibles 
are so broad and large that their removal is almost a complete decapitation. 
It is therefore a structural necessity that the posterior two somites of the 
cephalon -should be supported by those to which they are most closely 
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approximate ; consequently they are frequently found fused with the anterior 
somites of the pereion. 

Yet in this very genus, in a young state, we have the most complete evidence 
of the limits that define the cephalon from the pereion, and this again from 
the pleon. 

In the larva of Pulinurus, as well as in the animal known as Phyllosoma, 
which is now generally accepted as being the young of Palinurus after some 
weeks’ growth, the cephalon is seen to coincide with the limits of the cara- 
pace and terminates anteriorly to the seven somites of the pereion. It there- 
fore appears that it is desirable to identify these first seven somites as belong- 
ing to the head or cephalon and that only. 

The pereion, or thorax, is also composed of seven somites or segments; and 
this number is never departed from, even in the most depauperized condition 
of the animal. These several somites Prof. Milne-Edwards, in his “ Obser- 
vations sur le Squelette tégumentaire des Crustacés décapodes, et sur la 
Morphologie de ces animaux,” Ann. des Sciences Nat. p. 268, 1854, says :— 
‘In order to determine easily each of these anatomical elements of the integu- 
mentary skeleton, it is desirable to define them by aname; and I shall call 
them protosomite, deutosomite, mesosomite, or tritosomite, tetartosomite, pemp- 
tosomite, hectosomite, and hebdosomite, following the order which they occupy 
from before to behind.” 

In the lower types they form, as in the Amphipoda, separate and distinct 
segments; but in the higher groups, as we see the dorsal surface of the somites 
of the cephalon developed and produced posteriorly so as to cover and protect 
the upper part of the pereion, so we find the somites of this latter division 
coalesce ventrally more or less perfectly until in the Macrura and Brachyura 
they reach the highest degree of consolidation and are much more dense and 
strong than is the structure of the carapace. 

This condition is gradually seen to be approached through different stages 
from the Edriophthalmia upwards. In the genus Squilla (which has many 
analogies with the sessile-eyed Crustacea, and appears like an enormous 
stalk-eyed Amphipod) three or four of the posterior somites are exposed 
beyond the carapace and have the dorsal are complete and separately perfect. 
In the Diastylide we see the same; and ultimately in the genus Pagurus, 
among, the Anomurous Crustacea, there is but a single somite that is not 
embraced within the limits of the carapace, and that is reduced to a very 
slender ring. 

With the deterioration of the dorsal are of each somite of the pereion the ven- 
tral are increases in density and coalesces the more perfectly with its neighbours. 
This appears much to depend upon the habits and character of the animal. 
If it be one whose habits are perambulatory, as in Palinurus, the somites 
are strongly fused together into a strong broad sternum; whereas in such 
animals as Palemon and Homarus the sternum is less strongly developed, 
and apparently of a more feeble character. 

This depreciation of the sternum gradually goes on as we approximate the 
short-tailed orders, and arises from the absorption of the first joint or coxa 
of the leg into the general system of the animal. 

In Palinurus the sternum (PI. II. fig. 1), corresponding to the posterior 
five somites, is very broad, and the legs are very widely separated from those 
on the opposite side ; in Homarus, Nephrops, and Astacus (Pl. II. fig. 2) they 
approximate each other so nearly that the sternum consists of a small cal- 
careous longitudinal cord, to which the apodema are attached and receive 
their support. : 
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In the Anomura, of which we may take Lithodes (Pl. II. fig. 3) as an 
example, the coxe of the legs are so closely compressed together laterally 
that, without coalescing or being fused together, they are apparently united, 
while the inferior part of each coxa is completely fused with its neighbour 
for about half its extent. 

This is carried still further in the true Brachyura (Pl. IT. fig. 4), where 
the first joints of the legs are all consolidated into a tolerably perfect 
mass of calcareous structure, and resemble the nature and character of a 
sternum, 

The ventral plastron, therefore, is formed of the first joint of the leg, and 
the inferior arc of these seven somites is wanting in the true Brachyura in 
the adult stage, the inferior surface of the legs fulfilling the duty of the sternal 
plate. As I have already observed, this state can be traced gradually from the 
Macrura to the Brachyura ; and it may also be observed gradually to assume 
this condition by following the development of the young, in which the coxal 
joints may be distinguished separate and individually present, and gradually 
coalescing as the animal increases in dimensions with age. Iam aware that 
this assertion is not in accordance with the teachings of previous carcinolo- 
gical anatomists; but it is one that can be proved to demonstration. 

Milne-Edwards, “ Observations sur le Squelette tégumentaire des Crus- 
tacés décapodes,” Ann. des Sc. Nat. p. 269, 1854, says, “ These rings exhibit 
all the tergal pieces, and are closed above by a carapace, except among a small 
number of Anomura, as the Cenobitis, where the seventh ring is complete. We 
can distinguish always a ventral arc, constituted normally by two sternal and 
two episternal pieces, and a dorsal are, represented upon the sides of the epi- 
meral pieces of the sclerodermic prolongations extending between the ven- 
tral and dorsal ares of each ring, so as to enclose between them each side of 
the body, and to circumscribe before and behind the articular cavities destined 
for the insertion of the corresponding members. When the rings are free, each 
of these arcs’ extremities I shall call arthrodials, for the sake of being dis- 
tinct; but when the zones are soldered together it is different. The anterior 
arthrodial of each thoracic ring is united to the posterior arthrodial of the 
preceding zone, and is more or less completely united with it, so that the 
interarticular space situated between two such legs, instead of presenting 
two sclerodermic rings, lodges only a single arthrodial prolongation, which 
becomes common to the two approximating frames, so that it appears to 
depend more especially upon the last of the two rings so united. To simplify 
the description, I shall consider these complex arthrodials as if they were 
formed only by their most important parts, and shall neglect consequently 
their anterior plate; but it should be observed that we can nearly always 
recognize its existence. There is also an interannular symphysis which 
results from the formation of an interior fold of the sclerodermic lamella, a 
fold the two plates intimately sustain between them. These processes must 
be looked upon as if they were produced by the simple lamella of the posterior 
border of one of the segments so united by symphysis. 

“It is always in the anterior portion of the thorax of the decapods that 
consolidation of the integumentary skeleton is carried to the furthest limit by 
the soldering or fusion of the anatomical elements.” 

Now what I contend is, that the structure of the somite has, as apart of 
the dermal skeleton, ventrally disappeared in the Brachyura, and its place 
has been taken by the dermal tissues of the first joint of the several legs of 
the pereion, and the apodema is formed in the yarious families of Crustacea 
out of parts that are homologically distinct. 
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In the Anomura, of which Lithodes may form the best example, the cox 
may best be dissected out; and it does not require any very extreme care to 
separate the frame of one appendage from those by which it is compressed 
both anteriorly and posteriorly, by which compression the joint partakes of 
a quadrilateral form. The plates are in many places reduced to an extreme 
tenuity, and practically fulfil the office of a ‘single wall, although in reality 
they are produced by two lamelle closely compressed but not united, The 
inferior or ventral wall, that forms the sternum, is very much more strong, 
and extends until it meets the corresponding plate upon the opposite side. 
In Lithodes this simple condition extends from the anterior to the posterior 
extremity of the pereion. 

In the Brachyura, of which we may take Cancer as the type, the walls of 
the coxal joint form the floor of the pereion from the anterior extremity to 
the fourth or tetartosomite, from which posteriorly an upright wall in the 
median line separates the right side from the left, and encloses the muscles 
of the four posterior pereiopoda within as many corresponding chambers, 
forming a strong arch that supports the internal viscera and precludes their 
sinking into the ventral cavity. 

If, as I contend, this condition of the structure may be demonstrated 
beyond doubt, it follows that the episternal pieces lose their homological 
signification, as defined by Prof, Milne-Edwards, in the same way as the 
epimera of the dorsal are. 

The episternal plates are parts of the first or coxal joint of the legs pro- 
duced as plates, valuable as supporting the articulations of the next succeed- 
ing joint with the first. It is interesting to observe that these so-called 
episternal plates can be traced back to large spinal processes in the young 
animal, and to less important processes in the pupal or third stage in the 
process of the development, where they can be distinctly seen as parts of the 
coxze of the appendages attached to the percion (fig. 7). 

This appears to be the anatomical conditiom in the Brachyura, and also 
in some of the Anomural groups. 

But in the Macrural type the ventral surface of the pereion is formed of 
the lower are of the several somites which belong to this division of the ani- 
mal. Some slight variations of form and appearance exist in separate genera. 
In Palinurus the anterior part of the sternum is narrow and longitudinally 
longer than broad, while the posterior part gradually increases in width 
from the anterior to the posterior extremity, Each somite is completely 
fused with those with which it is in contact at the centre, while deep lines 
of fissure define their separation on each side, the posterior process of which 
somites corresponds analogically with the so-called episternal plates in the 
Brachyura, but homologically they are distinct, being, in this form, parts of 
the true somite, and not a portion of the coxa of the leg incorporated with it 
(Pl. II. fig. 1). 

In the genus Astacus the sternal plates are all narrow, being scarcely 
broader posteriorly than they are anteriorly, while in the genus Homarus the 
. sternal plates are still more narrow and less important. This appears to be the 
general characteristic of the ventral plates in Nephrops, Palemon, Crangon, 
&e., but more delicately and feebly constructed, so far as the external condi- 
tions; but in the lower forms of Crustacea, such as the Amphipoda and the 
Tsopoda, the sternal plates are broader than they are long, and consequently 
the several pairs of appendages are widely separated from each other, cor- 
respondingly so throughout the entire length of the pereion. 

The internal structure in the Podophthalmous types is more complex than 
the same parts in the lower or sessile-eyed forms, 
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In Astacus, where the structure is perhaps more distinct, the margins of 
the approximating somites are seen to be compressed together, the anterior 
margin of one with the posterior of the next, and to thin out and ultimately 
combine together into a thin wall or plate of partition, separating the several 
sets of muscles connected with appendages belonging to one somite from 
those belonging to adjoining ones. Independently of being walls of separa- 
tion they are points of attachment on which some of the muscles are securely 
fixed, Not only do they exist near the lateral margin, but continue in- 
wards and extend forwards until they reach the corresponding processes on 
the opposite side of the pereion, and also anteriorly until they unite with a 
similar system of osseous plates in the adjoining somite. Each plate appears 
to form a basis on which a strong muscle may take root on either side, thus 
forming a fulerum for muscular power and a means of separating one set’ of 
muscles from another. In Palinurus these plates, when they approximate 
the median line, turn over and lie horizontally with the longitudinal axis of the 
animal. These plates thus displayed form a perforated floor on which the 
larger and more important internal viscera rest. This osseous system con- 
tinues from the postmandibular somite persistently to the penultimate somite 
of the pereion, where it is united with the floor of the pereion by a central 
and lateral point of contact. 

The anterior margins of the two halves of the first somite of the pereion 
meet together in the centre and form an oblique and prominent bridge that 
supports the posterior portion of the stomachie viscera, while the internal 
processes of the apodema, as they are termed by M. Milne-Edwards, that spring 
from the posterior two somites of the cephalon, are closely attached to, and 
at their extremities are perfectly ossified with, the lateral and central parts 
of the apodema of the anterior somite of the pereion, a point of union that the 
structure of the animal requires to be of considerable strength, as the enor- 
mous processes of the internal movable mandibular plates occupy solarge aspace 
that their points of attachment necessitate a structure of greater resistance 
and strength than the impoverished character and condition of the two 
posterior somites of the cephalon are capable of securing to them, without 
the additional support which they receive from a union of a more or less 
perfect character with the anterior somite of the pereion. 

The apodema that support the internal viscera are perforated by a series 
of foramina that, while they correspond in form on each side of the central 
line, yet differ in size and shape according to the relative proportions of the 
organism that are connected with them. The dimensions of the foramina, 
through which the muscles move the large and more important appendages, are 
larger and more conspicuous than they that relate to those that move the 
less efficient and smaller organs of the body. Thus we find that, generally, 
the largest and most conspicuous foramina correspond with the third somite 
of the pereion in Palinurus, Astacus, &c., whereas in those genera where the 
great prehensile hand is produced by the increased growth and proportions of 
any other pair of appendages, the foramina in the apodemal plate correspond 
with the increase of their dimensions, 

In the Anomura, of which we will take Lithodes as the type, the internal 
and apodemal plates do not project so as to reach the corresponding pro- 
cesses on the opposite side. here are only six somites fused together on the 
ventral surface, or, I should rather say, contributing to the formation of the 
sternal plastron ; the seventh somite exists as a separate and distinct ring, 
both dorsally and yentrally free from ossificd union with the anterior somites 
of the pereion. ; # 
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In this genus the sternal plate, as an anatomical part of the animal, is 
wanting, or represented only in a theoretical character by the median line 
of fusion. 

The cox are existent without fusion with each other for some extent, 
visible on the ventral surface before their close contact reaches ossification so 
perfect that their line of union is represented by marks of depression only 
on the external surface, and corresponding crests or ridges on the internal 
surface. Dorsally this appears to be similarly repeated, and the lines of con- 
tact are imperfect in their fusion until the plates have thinned out into a 
membrane. Laterally the walls of the coxe of the several pairs of appen- 
dages are so closely compressed that their lines of union are with difficulty 
determined not to be fused together. That they exist for some distance as 
thin plates in close contact is certain; but they ultimately reach a point 
where the distinction is lost in perfect ossification. The internal plates ap- 
proach the corresponding ones on the opposite side in the first two somites 
only, which form a bridge that supports the posterior extremity of the stomachic 
region; behind this the ventral surface rapidly widens, but the apodema or 
internal plates abruptly terminate, leaving a large expansion for the internal 
viscera to occupy. 

In the Brachyura the central fusion of the sternal plates is still more perfect, 
and the ventral portion of the somites appears to be covered entirely ; this 
exists in a vertical plate that appears to be formed by being compressed 
between the coxe of the corresponding pairs of appendages, the external 
surface of which may be traced to a sinus (PI. II. fig. 6 a) that opens in the 
median line between the third and fourth somites. The segments of the 
pereion in this order of Crustacea, as may be seen in the genus Cancer, 
are very closely compressed, and apparently overlap each other dorsally, 
while ventrally the several appendages, from their proportionate dimensions, 
preclude the possibility of too close a contact. ‘The consequence is that the 
general arrangement of the entire muscular system that moves the appen- 
dages or the pereion, together with the osseous structure that supports them, 
is arranged in a circular form, the superior or extensor muscles forming the 
upper or dorsal arc, and the inferior or flexor muscles forming the lower or 
ventral are. The plate, therefore, that is produced internally in the median line 
is in continuation with the anterior portion of the ventral floor of the pere- 
ion, and is the homologue of the sternal plate. This tendency of the muscles 
to form round a common osseous centre appears to give a similar relation of 
the several somites to one another. Thus we find that the apodema narrows 
the dorsal extremity corresponding to each somite to such a degree that a 
deep notch or fold takes place over the fourth pair of appendages, at which 
point the curvature is greatest (fig. 5). It is this circular portion of the 
muscles that facilitates that peculiar arrangement by which the posterior 
two pairs of legs in Dromia, Doripe, &c. appear to be attached to the dorsal 
surface of the animal, which enables them to adhere to floating pieces of 
wood or weed, or securely attach themselves to univalve shells by means of 
these appendages. 

The pleon, or that portion of the animal to which the appendages are 
attached which,in their most perfect condition, are adapted for swimming, 
undergoes a great variety of forms. It is perhaps most perfectly developed, 
in accordance with the value and usefulness of its parts, in the Macrurous 
division of Crustacea. 

In the Edriophthalmia it is perhaps more simple in character ; but it is in 
the Anisopoda, or that intermediate stage that unites the Isopoda and the 
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Amphipoda, that we are enabled to determine the true homological relation 
of one part to the other. 

In all Crustacea above the Entomostracous forms the several somites are 
distinguished by a dorsal and a ventral are. The dorsal is invariably a hard, 
strong, and osseous plate. The ventral arc is mostly represented by an osseous 
band that reaches across the animal, and is united anteriorly and posteriorly 
to the contiguous somites by large and flexible membranous tissues. The 
dorsal are is wide, and dips under the adjoining one anteriorly in all except 
the second somite in the Macrura, which overrides the plates of the adjoin- - 
ing somites both anteriorly and posteriorly. This arrangement does not 
exist in the Edriophthalmia, because, there being no dorsal carapace pro- 
tecting the pereion, all the somites have a separate and distinct dorsal are. 
The consequence is that each somite posteriorly overlaps the anterior margin 
of the next succeeding ring, except the first or anterior somite of the pereion, 
which overlaps anteriorly the posterior margin of the cephalon and posteriorly 
the anterior margin of the second somite of the pereion. In each. of these 
orders of Crustacea we find that the greatest power of flexion is given 
to the animal at these points. 

In all the distinguishable somites of the Edriophthalmia, from one extre- 
mity of the animal to the other, each separate one is observed to support 
laterally a large plate. These, in the pereion, are firmly attached to their 
respective somites, but not ossified to them; in the pleon they are so united 
by ossific matter that one part is not capable of being separated anatomically 
or distinguished in structure from the other. It is these parts in this 
particular division of Crustacea that originated the idea of the theory of the 
Crustacean somite as enunciated in 1830 by Prof. Milne-Edwards. The 
fact that the supposed side-plates, or epimera, were merely the first joint of 
the normal legs or appendages has been satisfactorily demonstrated in the 
Edriophthalmia, as fur as relates to the somites of the pereion ; but hitherto 
the relation of the side-plates of the pleon to the normal condition of the 
mobile appendages had not been demonstrated until the structure of the 
dermal anatomy of the genus Apseudes had been made out*; that “ one inter- 
esting and, as far as we know, unique feature in these Crustacea yet remains 
to be noticed. ‘The segments of the pleon have the lateral walls (long known 
as the epimera of Milne-Edwards, called also the pleura by many authors) 
existing as articulated appendages, demonstrating two important features in 
the homologies of these parts: 1st, that they are all really portions of the 
appendages, being the first joint or cox of the pleopod . . . and 2nd, that, 
since the peduncle consists of three joints, the second branch in the appen- 
ages of the pleon, as in other parts, is shown to take place invariably at the 
extremity of the third joint.” In the Macrura and higher Stomapods the 
coxal joint of the several appendages is united to the dorsal are in a very 
perfect and complete state of ossification, with the exception of the first 
somite, where there are no appendages, and the sixth, where the coxa is free 
and articulates, with small lateral motions, with the dorsal are of the respec- 
tive somite. The seventh somite (te/son) is reduced in character and altered in 
form; it universally covers and holds the terminal exit of the alimentary 
canal, the inferior arc of which is represented by a membranous tissue. In 
the Amphipodous order of Crustacea the fifth and sixth somites carry their 
appendages with free coxe, and the terminal somite exists only in the form 
of a scale very liable to vary in shape, or separated into two of minute 
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dimensions. In the Isopoda the sixth somite only has the coxie frée, and the 
appendages attached to them bear no very distant analogy to the homologous 
pair as they exist in the Macrura. In numerous genera of Isopods the 
sixth somite is developed to a very large size, and either absorbs or displaces 
the terminal somite or telson altogether, which in some genera is repre- 
sented by a notch or cavity only, while in many others it is produced to a 
point or terminates in a smooth and even margin; with the exception of 
some of the Anisopod genera, the telson probably is absent throughout the 
order of Isopods. 

The form of the pleon in the Brachyura bears as close a resemblance to 
that of the Isopoda belonging to the tribe Liberatica as that of the Macrura 
resembles Parasitica in the same order. 

The coxe or side-pieces, as they have been very commonly supposed to be, 
are, in the Brachyura, very densely ossified with the dorsal arc, and this to 
such an extent in the male animals that it is very difficult to determine their 
presence. In the female, where the lateral development assumes a greater 
extent, the line of union is capable of being determined by a marked depres= 
sion that defines the limit of the somites and the altered position of the appen- 
dages; but that they are homologically present in both sexes there can be no 
reasonable cause of doubt. This, I think, may be generally depended on— 
that the more the coxa departs from the normal type of the joint, as we see 
in the Macrurous Crustacea, and becomes associated with the dorsal are of 
the theoretical somite, the more the character of the appendage becomes sim- 
plified or depreciated; but, on the other hand, the more intimately it be- 
comes associated with the ventral arc, the more it becomes developed in its 
connexion with the requirements of the animal, and any variation of form is 
dependant on the value of its position and the habits and necessities of the 
creature. Thus we find that all the appendages of the cephalon and pereion 
are associated with the ventral arc in the Brachyura and Macrura, but in 
the Edriophthalmia those of the pereion are associated with the dorsal are; 
whereas the appendages of the pleon are, in all divisions of Crustacea, so 
intimately associated with the dorsal are that in most cases the coxa is in- 
corporated with the somite, and generally the remainder of the appendages 
disappear or are reduced to merely a rudimentary condition, useful in some 
females for the attachment of ova; while in the males they disappear more 
or less completely, or in the general conditions of life become variated so as 
to fulfil special requirements or peculiar functions. 

Thus the 21 somites of which the typical Crustacean consists each sup- 
ports in its most simple condition a single pair of appendages ; and if we were 
to suppose every segment of the animal to be reduced to its most simple cha- 
racter, and the appendages attached to each segment reduced to the most 
simple form of articulated limbs, and all of them uniform in size, the animal 
would bear a close analogy to a segmented annelid. 

This we must take as the archetype of a crustaceous animal, and assume 
that the appendages are attached to the spaces that exist between the dorsal 
and the ventral ares of each somite. Thus when we observe any extreme 
variation of form, we must consider the earliest and most simple condition of 
the appendage in the archetype; and it is not at variance with our idea of 
progression to assume that any great departure from the most simple type 
that appears to be common to the entire or a large portion of the subking- 
dom of Crustacea had its origin at an earlier period in the history of its 
evolution. 

‘The organs of vision are common to all the Crustacea; and in those species 
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that are blind in their adult condition, the eyes are generally well developed 
in the younger stages. 

The eyes are, independent of their value as organs of vision, of great im- 
portance in the study of the natural arrangement of the various forms of 
animals in the subkingdom. They vary in form and character from the 
most incipient ophthalmic spot to the compound eye erected on pedestals ; 
but whether single or compound, solitary or in pairs, their form and compo- 
sition is generally so persistent with certain forms and characteristics of the 
life and habits of the animals that the few exceptions to the general rule do 
not preclude them from being an important and valuable means of arranging 

. Crustacea. 

This was first appreciated by Leach, in 1815, in his Classification of the two 
great divisions of these animals. He arranged them under the two great 
-heads of Poporurnatmia and EpriopHrHaLmrA—or those Crustacea that in 
their adult stage have the eyes elevated on peduncles or footstalks, and those 
which haye them sessile or without any footstalk. To this general observa- 
tion the exceptions are very few. Among some genera that inhabit subter- 
ranean passages and live in the dark, the footstalks are so reduced in size that 
they can only be said to exist theoretically, inasmuch as we find them well 
exhibited in their young and early stage. We must therefore assume that 
they have depreciated from their normal condition through adverse circum~- 
stances. On the other hand, among the Edriophthalmia we have the genus 
Tanais with its compound eyes elevated on their own pedestals, differing from 
the pedunculated form only in being rigid and incapable of movement.. 

In the Podophthalmia the eyes are implanted at the extremities of appen- 
dages that are supported upon a separate and distinct somite. 

In 1837 Prof. Milne-Edwards demonstrated this to be the case in the genus 
Squilla ; in 1854 he states, in his “‘ Observations sur le Squelette tégumen- 
taire des Crustacés décapodes,” Ann. des Sciences Nat. p. 254, which I have 
since confirmed (fig. 7), that in the genus Palinwrus (the Langouste)“ Vanneau 
ophthalmique est parfaitement distinct, et se présente sous la forme d’une piece 
selérodermique impaire, courte et large, située en ayant du bord frontal de la 
carapace, et au-dessus de l’anneau antennulaire, Les appendices ophthal- 
miques, ou tiges oculaires, naissent des deux extrémités de ce segment, et se 
composent chacun de deux articles: une piéce que j’appellerai basophthalmite, 
et une seconde, qui porte & son extrémité la cornée transparente, et qu’on 
peut nommer podophthalmite.” 

Milne-Edwards in the same manner shows how in several species of Pali- 
nurus the antero-median portions of the carapace project more or less com- 
pletely over the ophthalmic ring, and so (J. ¢. p, 255) “ par conséquent, 
ouvert 4 ses deux extrémités latérales pour le passage des tiges oculaires, et 
Yespéce de cadre ainsi constitué autour de la base de ces tiges forme la por- 
tion fondamentale de l’orbite ou trow orbitaire.” 

Thus the orbit in Crustacea is formed by the third or second antennal 
somite reaching over and coming into contact more or less perfectly with the 
first antennal somite. The greater or less in degree the separation between 
the second and third somite above the ophthalmic somite the more or less 
complete is the orbit in which the eye is protected. This varies in different . 
genera, and is very complete in the genus Cancer (Pl. II. fig. 9), where the 
ophthalmic somite is enclosed entirely by the union without fusion of theantero- 
dorsal projection of the posterior antennal somite with the anterior antennal 
somite ; but, according to Milne-Edwards, in the genus Palinurus this perfec- 


tion of the orbit varies, In P, vulgaris (fig. 8) the ophthalmic somite is naked, 
a2 
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in P. fronétalis it is covered, and in P. verreauvit it is enclosed; and Milne- 
Edwards observes that many other Crustacea offer examples of these three 
organic forms. For instance Pagurus ceenodites and Calianassa have the 
ophthalmic somite exposed as in Palinurus vulgaris; Homarus, Crangon, Pa- 
lemon, Galathea, Lithodes, Ranina, &c. have this somite covered as in 
Palinurus frontalis; and Homola has the ophthalmic somite enclosed. . 

In Astacus the ophthalmic somite is reduced to a minimum extent, and it 
is only partially protected by the anterior projection of the rostrum of the 
carapace. 

Milne-Edwards says that, independently of the somite, the ocular appen- 
dages are formed of three “articles” or joints, a coxophthalmite, a basoph- 
thalmite, and a podophthalmite, but that ordinarily the coxophthalmite is 
rudimentary or obsolete. 

In the genus Alpheus (fig. 10) and other fossorial marine forms the ocular 
appendage is reduced to an extent that allows the carapace to cover it 
entirely ; but in the larval form the organ (fig. 11) is seen to be as well de- 
veloped and as prominent as that of any aquatic species. It is in this way 
Wwe may assume that the sessile condition of the organ in the Edriophthalmia 
(fig. 12) has been attained, first by the contraction or reduction in extent of 
the ocular appendage, so that the anterior wall of the carapace shall cover it, 
and then by the more intimate connexion of the organs with the structure of 
the parts that protect them, and ultimately with entire absorption of the 
ocular appendage ; the eye receives its support from the walls of the carapace 
alone. 

Even here the organs are themselves still liable to depreciation; thus 
those that exist where light is absent (which inhabit deep wells, subter- 
ranean caves, and excavations in the depths of the ocean) first lose the 
dark colour of the reflecting pigments, which is soon followed by a degene- 
ration of the character and appearance of the lens. In Ampelisca,an Am- 
phipod that lives in muddy bottoms, all the lenses but two have disappeared, 
and the pigment has become red; in the well-shrimp (Niphargus) the only 
trace of an eye exists in some yellow-looking pigment; while in the Podo-. 
phthalmia we find that Polycheles (Heller), a prawn from the Adriatic closely 
allied to (if not identical with) Didamia trom thé deep-sea dredging of the 
‘ Challenger’ expedition, and another from the Mammoth Caves of America, 
as well as Nephrops Stewarti (Wood-Mason) from Formosa, haye the eyes 
wanting as organs of vision, while they retain them as obsolete appendages. 

The second pair of appendages is the first pair of antenna. These M. 
Milne-Edwards has named (for the sake of convenience in distinguishing them 
from the second pair) the antennules. But as this term is one, in itself, 
that is suggestive of diminutiveness and inferiority, I think that it had better 
be employed as little as possible. Generally speaking, this pair is smaller in 
proportion than the second; but usually it is of a more highly organized 
structure, and diminishes in dimensions as it becomes important in its 
functional properties. 

‘The appendage consists, in its normal condition, of three joints, homo- 
typical of the coxa, the basos, and ischium of the true legs in Crustacea. 
These three joints support an extremity that is very liable to vary in form, 
number of branches, and general appearance ; but one of them must be re- 
garded as the primary branch, inasmuch as it is invariably furnished with a 
set of organs peculiar to it, and found on no other part of the animal. 
These are slender, delicate, membranous, thread-like processes, that are 
liable to vary somewhat in form and size, but are all but universally present 
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in aquatic Crustacea, and which, from their supposed connexion with the 
sense of hearing, I have elsewhere denominated awral cilia. The secondary 
branch is less important, and frequently divides into two or more rami, 
Sometimes these flagelliform branches are reduced in size to a minimum 
amount, and this generally corresponds with the highest character of. the 
organ; for it appears to be in inverse ratio—the longer and more extensive 
the character of the terminal flagella, the less developed is the structural 
condition of the organ of sense contained within the peduncle; and, on the 
other hand, the more developed the sensational organ, the feebler and less 
numerous is the organism and less antenna-like is the general character 
of the distal portions of the appendage. To this very constant condition in 
the aquatic forms of Crustacea we have a variation in the terrestrial 
species. In the genus Oniscus and allied forms of Isopoda, as well as in 
the littoral varieties of Amphipoda, such as Talitrus, Orchestia, &c., the first 
pair of antennz are reduced to a minimum proportion consistent with their 
presence, without any increased importance in the structural condition of the 
peduncular joints, as far as I have been able to ascertain. 

In the highest types of Crustacea the coxal joint is considerably enlarged 
. (vide pl. i. fig. 8 b, Report for 1875), and contains within it a complicated 
chamber and highly developed organ of sense; while in the Macrurous forms 
a less complicated chamber exists, with an external opening into which 
small grains of sand find their way: in others, as first shown by Professor 
Huxley in a species of Stomapod, well-developed forms resembling otolithes 
are present ; this Dana has observed, and I have been enabled to confirm in 
a species of Anchistia from Australia (Pl. II. figs. 13 & 14). 

In some genera, as Mysis among the Stomapoda, they vary in form 
according to sexual distinction. The male animal has the two terminal 
flagella feeble and slender, while a fasciculus of strong hook-formed hairs 
are planted on the inner and lower angle of the most distal extremity of the 
second joint of the peduncle, while a similar but less powerful group of spine- 
like hairs are planted on a strongly projecting process on the inferior distal 
extremity of the first joint (Pl. II. fig.15). There are other hairs implanted 
on the lower margin of this joint of a very delicate ciliated character. The 
peduncle of this antenna is very powerful, and there can be little doubt but 
that it is useful as an organ of prehension, most probably employed in se- 
curing the mate. These several facts are demonstrative evidence that the 
first pair of antenne are connected with the acoustic properties. 

Of this I purpose treating, as well as discussing the observations made by 
Dr. Hesen in his researches (published in 1864) on the auditory organs of 
the Decapod Crustacea, when I report on the internal structure of the animal. 

Contrary to a possible condition of all other appendages, the coxal joint 
of the first pair of antenne is never absorbed into or fused with the sternal 
portion or ventral arc of the somite to which it belongs. 

The third pair of appendages consists of the second pair of antenne. 
These are often very large and powerful organs, frequently adapted as 
weapons of offence and prehension. They consist of two divisions similar 
to the first pair, that is, a peduncular and flagelliform part. Of these the 
peduncular consists of five joints, the flagelliform extremity of a strong, 
solitary, multiarticulate rod in its most normal condition; but it very fre- 
quently varies in form, but never increases in the number of its branches. 

-In the Macrura generally the flagellum is produced, on an average, to 
about the length of the animal, and is mostly multiarticulate in its character, 
the small articuli varying in number and length, .Sometimes, as in Scyllarus 
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(fig. 16), it consists of a single disk-like plate. But the greatest tendency to 
variation in form exists in the Amphipod and Isopod Crustacea. In some 
of these it reaches to a very considerable length and is multiarticulate, but 
in others it is reduced sometimes in length, sometimes in form. In Zalitrus 
it is reduced without alteration of character to a very small size; so it is in 
Hyperia; but while in the former it stands on a long and powerful peduncle, 
in the latter the peduncle is short and feeble. In Chelura the flagellum is 
broad, flat, and uniarticulate, and fringed with a dense mass of soft hairs. 
In Podocerus and a few closely allied genera the flagellum is formed of one 
or two large articuli or joints, and the hairs are reduced in number but 
increased in strength, and become hook-like spines. In Oorophium the 
whole antenna bears a near resemblance to a true walking-appendage, and 
is no doubt used to assist in progression, as is mostly the case with Crus- 
tacea that inhabit tubes and hollows of their own excavation or building. 

The peduncle of this antenna is invariably formed of five joints. These 
are :— 

The first, for which Professor Milne-Edwards has suggested, in the memoir 
quoted, the name of cowocertte. This contains within it an organ of sense 
which Milne-Edwards believes to be connected with that of hearing; 
but I think there will be little difficulty, when reporting on the internal 
anatomy, in showing that it is connected with the olfactory sense. In 
the Amphipoda and Isopoda, with but few exceptions, such as Talitrus, 
Orchestia, &c., the first joint is free; but so it is in many of the Macrurous 
forms, such as Astacus, Homarus, &c. But in Palinurus it is strongly built 
into and fused with the ventral arc of the fourth or next approximating 
somite. These parts are still more closely associated in the Brachyurous 
form, so that it is difficult to determine where the antenne end and the 
region named by Latreille the cpistome commences. 

The second joint, named by Milne-Edwards the basocerite, is generally 
short and supports at its extremity a movable squamiform appendage, to 
which the same carcinologist has given the name of scaphocerite. This 
appendage is constant in all Macrurous forms of Crustacea. It appears to 
be wanting in the genus Palinurus only ; but even here it is represented, as 
I had the opportunity of showing, in the Report on “ The Marine Fauna of 
Devon and Cornwall,” by a figure of it incorporated in the integument of the 
succeeding joint, as if it were absorbed by pressure against it. 

This appendage (scaphocerite) does not exist in any of the forms higher or 
lower than the Macrura, except Pontia (P1. II. fig. 18) in the Entomostracous 
forms, and that peculiarly interesting little Isopod Apseudes, in which genus 
we find asmall squamiform plate resembling and probably homologous with it. 

The third joint the above author has named the tschiocerite, and the two 
following the mesocerite and the carpocerite, while the multiarticulate 
flagellum, which corresponds “to the penultimate joint of the thoracic 
member,” he calls the procerite. It is rather a curious oversight that, while 
Milne-Edwards has been most particular in identifying the several parts of 
the second antennze by an especial name, he has omitted to give any to those 
of the first pair of antenne, the three joints of the peduncle of which are 
homotypical of the coxocerite, the basocerite, and the ischiocerite of the 
second pair of antenne; but the flagellum, instead of being homotypical of 
the procerite, represents the mesocerite and the successive articulations. 

k In the Macrura generally the joints of the peduncle are distinctly separated 
from one another ; but in some of the higher forms, such as Astacus, Homarus, 
and Palinurus, they exhibit a tendency to crowd and coalesce with each other, 
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that is increased in the Anomura, and carried to such a degree in the 
Brachyura, that in some, as in Menethwus, Leptopodus, Maia, &c., the first 
two or three articulations are not to be distinguished from the surrounding 
structure except by the position of the olfactory opening. 

In the Canceride all the joints of the peduncle (PI. IT. fig. 17) are fused 
together and are so closely implanted in the structure of the facial portion of 
the two first somites that they assist more or less perfectly in forming the 
‘walls of the ocular orbit, the several variations of which are made use of by 
‘Alphonse Milne-Edwards as a means of assisting him to distinguish the several 
genera of the Cancerides from each other, and which, from their easily acces- 
sible position, might be found a convenient aid in assisting to determine 
genera among fossil forms. 

Among the Amphipoda all the several articulations are distinct from one 
another and from the body of the animal, and the olfactory organ is carried 
in a long tooth-like process that is open at the extremity. This arrangement 
is not so distinct in the Isopoda and the terrestrial Amphipoda. It also dis- 
appears in certain abnormal forms of aberrant and parasitic Isopoda. 

The next succeeding, or fourth pair of appendages is among the most con- 
stant in the subkingdom. Within certain limits the mandibles vary with every 
genus, and would form when detached a very certain means of generic diag- 
nosis. In the most simple condition, where they approximate in form to that 
of the peduncular portion of the second pair of antennz, they exist in Nebalia 
(PI. III. fig. 19). But, as stated by Milne-Edwards (‘ Squelette t¢gumentaire 
des Crustacés décapodes,’” p. 256, Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1854), the mandibles are 
not appendages simply applied against the mouth, but occupy of themselves 
a special cavity, flanking on either side the entrance to the alimentary canal, 
which, when the two are brought into juxtaposition in the median line, they 
generally close. The mandible in Nebalia (Pl. IIL. fig, 19) is formed of a long 
osseous process that projects internally, and is secured by muscular attachments 
to the internal dorsal surface of the carapace ; a large obtuse-pointed process 
is projected inwards across the mouth, and antagonizes with a corresponding 
process on the one opposite. This process is very liable to vary in form in 
different genera. Beyond this process, at the root of it, springs a cylindrical 
osseous continuation, at the apex of which are articulated two equally long 
andimportant joints. These two joints are homologically the same that form 
the small appendicular appendage attached to the mandible of all Crustacea 
(P1. IIT. fig. 21) so persistently that their absence is a fact to be recorded in the 
structure of special genera, such as Zalitrus and Orchestia among the Amphi- 
poda. In a scientific point of view, this appendage must be part of the 
primary portion of the theoretical limb. This idea also receives confirmation 
in the form of the mandibles of the genus Pontia of Milne-Edwards, where may 
be observed a secondary ramus attached to the extremity of the first joint of 
the appendicular branch (PI. IIT. fig. 20). 

This appendage M. Milne-Edwards, in the nomenclature that he has 
given, proposes to name the protoynath ; but the first joint, or true mandi- 
bular portion, he calls the proto-cowognathite, and the second joint the proto-~ 
basognathite, and the other joints in succession after the names of the 
respective joints in the ideal appendage which they homologically re- 
present. While wishing to give all honour to that distinguished carcino- 
logist for the care and exactitude in determining the several parts of the 
structure of a crustacean by means of a distinct nomenclature, it is with 
regret that I am compelled to admit that they would be more practically 
useful, and consequently more generally adopted, if the terms were less 
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lengthy, and with a less redundancy of expression. I shall therefore in this 
report, as far as possible, adopt the terms of definition proposed by Milne- 
Edwards, but omit generally the appendicular term so constantly repeated 
by him. Thus the terms coxa, basos, ischium, mesos, carpus, propodos, and 
dactylos will be sufficient for whatever appendage I may be writing about, 
without repeating the name of the appendage, whether gnathite, podite, cerite, 
or other, after that of each individual joint. 

But it is only just that Professor Milne-Edwards’s reasons for adopting 
these terms should be reported in his own words. Writing of the appendages 
of the mouth, he says :— 

‘* Depuis les beaux travaux de Savigny sur la bouche des animaux arti-. 
culés, on s’accorde gén¢éralement 4 considérer tous ces organes comme étant 
des homologues des pattes, mais un les distingue presque toujours entre eux 
sous les noms particuliers de mandibules, machoires proprement dites et 
machoires auxiliaires ou pattes-machoires; ces désignations spéciales sont 
quelquefois utiles ; mais, dans la plupart des cas, il est préférable de con- 
sidérer tous ces appendices masticateurs comme des membres d’un seul et 
méme groupe organique, de leur donner un nom commun, et de spécialiser 
ce nom par l’adjonction d’une racine adjective; on pourrait de la sorte les 
appeler protognathe, deutognathe, etc. et faire entrer le mot gnathite, comme 
racine constant, dans la composition des noms appliqués 4 chacun des articles, 
ou éléments sclérodermiques, dont ils sont formés. Ces gnathites seraient 
différenciés 4 V’aide d’un certain nombre de racines adjectives indiquant leur 
position dans le membre, et lorsque dans les descriptions zoologiques on 
aurait & en parler, on pourrait se borner 4 ajouter aux noms composés, qui 
appartiendraient en commun & tous Jes termes de chaque série des pitces 
homologues,un- numéro d’ordre pour indiquer leur position dans cette série 
organique, e’est-a-dire les appendices auxquels ils appartiennent. Ainsi je 
proposerai Wappeler cowognathite, basignathite, mésognathite, etc. les articles 
qui, dans la série des appendices maxillaires correspondent au covite, au basite, 
ete, dans les autres membres, et d’appeler premier covognathite la piéce de 
cet ordre qui appartient au protognathite, deuxicme coxognathite celle qui 
appartient au deutognathite, ete. Ce systtme de nomenclature est a Ja fois si 
bref, si commode et si éminemment significatif, que je demande aux carci- 
nologistes la permission d’en faire usage non seulement dans les considérations 
morphologiques dont je m’occupe ici, mais aussi dans les trayaux taxolo- 
giques que je me propose de publier prochainement.”—‘ Squelette tégumentaire 
des Crustacés décapodes,” Ann. Sc. Nat. 1854, p. 267. 

The mandible or protognathe is sometimes very large, and at others reduced 
to a rudimentary condition. In Palinwrus it occupies on each side one half 
of the breadth of the animal, and to remove the two mandibles is almost to 
decapitate the animal. In some of the parasitic forms it is reduced to a 
rudimentary condition. In the female of Anceus (Pranisa) it, with other 
appendages, coalesces to form a probing or lancing instrument that projects 
like a proboscis beyond the head; while in the male of the same genus the 
mandibles are situated on the anterior margin of the head, and stand pro- 
jecting like a pair of rude irregular antenne. But in this animal the mouth 
is closed, or at most represented by a microscopic aperture, as it, in this 
stage, exists without eating. 

In most forms of Crustacea the space that exists between the anterior 
margin of the protognathe or mandible and the posterior margin of the 
epistome is occupied by a fold of the membranous tissue that encloses the 
oral cavity. This fold is frequently ossified and projected into a strong 
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labium or movable lip. It is very conspicuous in young animals, and fre- 
quently in adult forms, particularly among the Amphipoda. It is represented 
by two small osseous disks in Palinurus, and a single small triangular plate 
in Cancer, Curresponding with this labium posteriorly is another that 
protects the opening between the mandibles in this direction. This is also 
supported frequently by osseous plates; but this organ is not constantly 
developed beyond a limited extent, except in a few instances. In Palinurus 
it consists of a central osseous plate, having a suture through the median 
line ; from this base it projects in two long membranous sacs, supported on 
the outer or posterior surface by one or two osseous plates (Pl. III. fig. 22). 
It is this organ, it appears to me, that represents and is homologous with the 
lip-plate or metastoma in Hurypterus, Pterygotus, &c., that has been so fully 
described by Huxley, Woodward, and Salter. 

The fifth or next succeeding pair of appendages is that which Prof. Milne- 
Edwards has called the deutognathe. It is what has been known in popular 
carcinology as the first pair of foot-jaws, and first maxilla or siagnopoda in 
the ‘ History of the British Sessile-cyed Crustacea,’ the latter name being sug- 
gested by Prof. Westwood “as the Greek equivalent for the Latin name of 
the five pairs of appendages succeeding the mandibles, which were collectively 
termed pattes-médchoires by Cuvier, Savigny,” &c. 

The deutognathe in all known formg of Crustacea exists in the adult stage 
in an embryonic condition ; it is small in size, feeble in power, and consists, in 
different genera and families, of a varying number of thin squamiform plates. - 
Each joint of the typical limb, as far as present in the adult condition (Pl. II. 
fig. 23), offers no very exceptional distinction from the same in the embry- 
onic stage (fig. 24). 

The tritognathe, or sixth pair of appendages, supports the idea of the adult 
form bearing a close resemblance to that of the zoéa or embryonic condition 
still more decidedly (Pl. III. figs. 25 & 26). 

The seventh pair of appendages, the tetartognathe of Milne-Edwards’s 
nomenclature, is the first pair of mdchoires auwiliaires of Savigny, or the 
anterior médchoires or foot-jaws of most authors. : 

These, in the adult Brachyura, are still more embryonic in appearance. 
In Maia and Cancer they are very reduced in size and apparent importance 
(Pl. III. fig. 27); but in some less highly developed types, such as the Am- 
phipoda and Isopoda, where they are generally recognized under the name of 
mawillipeds (Pl. III. fig. 28), they assume a more important feature, and 
bear a not very distant resemblance to the typical form from which they 
are supposed to depart. In Nebalia they closely resemble the posteriorly 
succeeding pairs of limbs; but in this genus the whole of these gradually 
degenerate to the embryonic condition as they recede from this point. 

In the larval or zoéa stage of Crustacea they are wanting in the higher 
forms. 

These three pairs of limbs appear to me to offer an interesting and valuable 
example of the manner in which any great changes in the variation of the 
structure of an animal takes place. The crowding together so to speak of 
the three posterior somites of the cephalon, so as to bring, as much as possible, 
the several pairs of appendages within the limits of the oral region, so crushes 
them in their position, that their usefulness as separate organs must be much 
impeded. It would therefore appear that the crowding of appendages 
together interferes with and arrests the progress of their development, while 
they are best suited to exist under the altered conditions where they are 
the least inconyenient. That they are of little or no importance in the 
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economy of the animal can, I think, be demonstrated in the habits of their 
life—a circumstance which, I think, can be shown in the slight variation of 
their structure in the adult stage from that of the larval form, to depart in 
the anterior members towards the mandibular form, and posteriorly to put 
on conditions most consonant with the usefulness of the succeeding appendage ; 
that is, while the anterior ones feebly approximate the mandibular form, the 
posterior have attached to them parts resembling immature branchial organs. 

These seven pairs of appendages are all that belong to the cephalon or head ; 
and it appears to me that, however closely any of those that succeed may be 
associated with them in functional purposes, they are homologically distinct, 
and, as members of separate portions of the body, they should be named 
and distinguished in a scientific nomenclature more in accordance with their 
homological relationship than with their functional power. 

The next pair of appendages is the first that belongs to the pereion or 
thorax in the Crustacean type of animals. It is the eighth pair in posterior 
rotation, but is generally named by authors according to its relation to the 
mouth. It is the pemptognathe of Milne-Edwards’s more recent nomenclature, 
the second pair of mdchoires auxiliaires of Savigny, and the second pair of 
mawillipeds or foot-jaws of most carcinologists. It is the fourth siagnopodos 
according to Professor Westwood’s suggestion, and the first pair of gnatho- 
poda of the ‘History of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ according to the 
nomenclature of the author of this report. 

This multiplication of names for a single appendage, signifying, as they 
severally do, various affinities, is by no means flattering to the students of 
Crustacea; but, to a large extent, it occurs from the circumstance that while 
one anatomist has contemplated the animal in the adult and higher concen- 
trated forms, others have contemplated it in the more imperfect types. It 
is therefore the object in this report to bring together these several and 
various discrepancies, and demonstrate the relationship of parts through 
their various degrees of growth and change, and retain by one fixed name 
the same part however it may vary in structure or functional conditions 
through all stages of variation in Crustacean life. 

In Crustacea the eighth pair of appendages in the structure of the ani- 
mal is the first pair that belongs to the body. In the Brachyura it 
exists in the same type as is found in the zoéa or larva form (fig. 29), 
from which it varies only in the more robust character of some of the 
joints of which it is constructed (Pl. ITT. fig. 30). In this state it varies in 
form and degree only within a limited range, gradually becoming more pedi- 
form in character as we examine it through the Macrura (PI. IIT. fig. 31) in 
the descending order until we reach Squilla (Pl. III. fig. 32), where we find 
it developed as a large and important organ that gives a decided and distin- 
guishing feature to the animal. Through this genus we are led to the 
Eriophthalmia (Pl. ITT. fig. 33), among which we find that in the Amphipoda 
it is formed on the same type as in Sqwilla, but gradually approaching in its 
general characteristics and appearance those of the succeeding pairs of legs, 
until in the Isopoda it is in most families uniform with them. 

Thus we see that not only in their relation to the body of the animal, but 
also in their most general appearance and affinities they are part of the 
same system of appendages as those posterior to them, and that their relation 
to those anterior arises from that crowding together of parts in the higher 
types of Crustacea that forces an abnormal form as the result. 

This pair of appendages, as being the first attached to the “ pereion” or 
body of the animal, may with consistency be called, as it really is, the 
first pair of pereiopoda. But throughout the higher Crustacean forms the 


— 
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first two pairs of appendages are functionally utilized as attendants upon the 
mouth’; and where this is not the case they are formed as organs of prehen- 
sion, more especially among the male animals. This is exemplified even in 
those species, as among the terrestrial Isopods, where the outward form is 
less striking, but the whole appendage is strengthened for grasping purposes. 

The next or ninth pair of appendages is almost if not universally formed 
upon the same type as the preceding. There is a departure in degree to be 
found, more pronounced in the Brachyura, in consequence of the appendages 
crowding so much on one another. Thus, while those that experience most 
the pressure of those that overlap them are precluded from attaining their 
fully developed forms, the external ones, or they that overlap the preceding, 
have, in order the more perfectly to fulfil their duties, extended their own 
surfaces, so as more effectually to protect the oral cavity, as an operculum 
covering the mouth. 

These two pairs are variated so constantly from the other appendages 
of the pereion that I think it will be found convenient in most cases to 
designate them by distinguishing names. The Reporter has, in the Report 
on the Amphipoda in 1865 and elsewhere, called them gnathopoda, as feet 
or appendages connected with the mouth; and I see every reason why this 
name should be adopted throughout the whole subkingdom, as one better 
adapted, both functionally and homologically, than those proposed either by 
Milne-Edwards’s latest nomenclature, or the still less correct ones in popular 
use of previous authors. 

In the larval form the second gnathopod is less advanced than the first, 
but in the adult stage it is larger and more efficient. An exception to this 
exists in Webalia, where all the appendages of the percion are developed 
upon an immature or embryonic type. These gradually decrease in power 
and form the more they recede posteriorly. All these appendages exhibit 


the seven joints that are present in the formation of a single limb; and in 


those instances where there is a decrease in that number, the joint that is 
wanting is lost at the extremity. This appears to be very general through 
all the Brachyural and Macrural divisions. 

In the higher forms both pairs of gnathopoda carry a secondary branch 
as well as another that has generally been known as the “ flabelliform 


-appenage.” For these Milne-Edwards has proposed the name of endognathe 


for the primary or internal ramus, ewvognathe for the external or second 
ramus, and epiqnathe for that which is generally known as the “ flabelliform 
appendage,” and mesognathe for the fourth. But as the representatives or 
homotypes of these same appendages occur in different grades of Crustacean 


form, and whenever they do occur they bear the same relation to the limb 


from which they spring, it would be better that they should consistently 
be known by their homotypical character, rather than vary their name with 
every succeeding appendage. Thus the flabelliform appendage invariably 
springs from the cowa or first joint, and is homotypical of the branchial 
organs in other pairs of limbs; another is invariably connected with 
the basos or second joint, and the third has its origin in the ischiwm or 


* third joint. One or all may be suppressed; but whenever either the 


one or the other is present it has its origin in its own peculiar joint, 
and as such should be identified in any scientific nomenclature. I there- 
fore suggest the names of cowecphysis, basecphysis, and ischiecphysis for the 
several parts*, as branches springing from those joints, in whatever appen- 
dage they may be found. Thus the secondary branch that exists attached to 
the legs in Phyllosoma or the young of Palinurus is an ischiecphysis ; in 


* The name of the joint being compounded with the word éxpuors, sprout or branch. 
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Mysis a very similar appendage is the basecphysis, while the branchie are, 
in all cases when present, the homologues of the coxecphysis. 

The next five succeeding pairs of appendages are the true legs as they 
exist in the typical forms of Crustacea, and it is from the general appearance 
of them that the higher forms are known as Decapoda, or Ten-footed Crus- 
tacea. In a scientific point of view the name is incorrect and misleading ; 
for in many of the Macrura and the Edriophthalmia they are twelve or 
fourteen in number, while in the Anomura the departure of the last two 
pairs of pereiopoda from the typical form is as great as the two first in 
many other forms; consequently the name of Decapoda, as well as Dana’s 
name of J’etradecapoda, is both incorrect and homologically untrue. These 
five pairs constitute the tenth to the fourteenth pairs of appendages; but as 
they are limbs attached to the pereion, I have elsewhere suggested that they 
should be known as pereiopoda. Milne-Edwards, in his nomenclature, has 
not identified them with any distinguishing name ; he merely calls the anterior 
‘pair, which is cheliform in many genera, by the name of bras (arms), and the 
rest pattcs (feet), and it is remarkable that he should identify each one of the 
seven joints that is present in its construction by a distinguishing term; but 
the entire member he defines by an unscientific but popular phrase that is 
inconyenient, as it is found that the prehensile power is not confined to a 
single pair, but, as in Astacus and Homarus, is the property of other limbs, 
while in some, as in Scyllarus, it does not exist in any. Carrying this 
observation into other forms, we find that in certain Amphipoda the great 
chelate or arm-like organ exists in the fifth pair of pereiopoda, as in 
Phronima. Thus we see that the power of being developed into a grasping 
forceps or hand exists in each or all the pereiopoda in succession ; therefore 
the term of arm, or bras, is inadmissible in a scientific nomenclature. I there- 
fore propose to call these five pairs of appendages the pereiopoda, in accordance 
with the terms used in the ‘ History of the British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.’ 

They invariably consist of seven joints; these are most distinguishable in 
the Macrura and the lower forms. In the Report on the Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea, 1855, the author clearly demonstrated the several joints respec- 
tively in the Amphipoda, This required no effort on his part to interpret 
in the Macrura, since in Homarus, Astacus, and Palinurus the general 
points are very distinguishable; but as we examine higher in the scale of 
animals, we find that in the Anomura the cove of the several pairs of legs 
are gradually becoming absorbed and becoming part of the ventral surface 
of the body; and this in the Brachyura is carried still further, inasmuch as 
it is difficult to define how much of the structure is due to the legs and how 
much to the body, and it is not improbable that the appendages have en- 
croached upon and absorbed the generally more important structure. - 

The coxa or first joint appears to be essential to the existence of the animal, 
inasmueh as it is the seat of all the more important organs connected with 
the vital existence. The auditory and olfactory senses are situated in the 
coxee of the antenne, and all the branchial appendages have their origin in 
the coxee of the pereiopoda, while the sexual organs, both male and female, 
are implanted in the coxe of the seventh and fifth pairs respectively. The ° 
next two joints of the limbs may, and in some of the Stomapoda do, carry 
appendages attached to them; but none of the joints beyond the ischium are 
ever so furnished. 

The anterior pair is the one most commonly developed in the higher forms 
into large chelee or hands. It is the more general in the male than in the 
female, and I have commonly observed that the female chela generally 
corresponds more closely with the less-developed chela in males than with 
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the greater. Sometimes the male appendage is developed so monstrously 

that they appear inconvenient and burdensome, and are occasionally so long 
that they are useless in an attempt to reach the mouth. Thus in Homarus 
the animal feeds itself with the small posterior pair. In Gelassimus no 
ingenuity on the part of the animal would enable it to reach the mouth with 
the extremities of the large chelate organ. In the process of feeding they 
are useful only as holding food while the animal carries it to the mouth with 
the smaller but more convenient organs. ‘The chela is always formed by the 
greater or less amount-of development that is given to the inferior angle of the 
distal extremity of the antepenultimate joint. This power of production ap- 
pears to be dormant in every limb, since we see it occasionally exhibited in all. 
Thus in Palinwrus it is rudimentarily present in the posterior pair of pereio- 
poda, and in the genus Pagurus it is developed into a small but efficient organ, 
by which the animal cleanses out and removes obstructive objects that may 
have found their way into the branchial chamber, and so fulfils the same 
duties as those performed by the flabella attached to the gnathopoda, and 
which are wanting in the Anomura. 

The fact that the coxe of all the legs attached to the pereion are in some 
orders absorbed into the sternal plastron, while they are not so in others, 
offers a ready and safe means by which paleontologists may determine the 
order to which a fossil Crustacean might belong by the evidence of a single 
leg. Thus it will be seen invariably that seven distinct and free joints are 
visible in the Macrura, while only six are free in the Brachyura ; whereas 
in the Anomura there are six free and one partially so. This evidence 
might be carried still further, inasmuch as in Astacus and Homarus the coxze 
are seen to approximate to each other on the opposite sides closely, while 
in Palinurus they are near anteriorly and broadly separated posteriorly. 

The appendages that follow are those that are modified for swimming. 
When exhibited in the most normal condition, they consist of a long pedun- 
cular stalk supporting two oblong leaf-like plates, surrounded by a fringe of 
small hairs. Sometimes they consist of a series of multiarticulations, as in 
Amphipoda; sometimes of long cylindrical uniarticular branches, as in Cancer. 
In some instances, as in Squilla, there is a third branch that springs from 
the side of the peduncle near the base; this is so membranous in character 
and ramified in construction, that it is evidently formed for the purpose of 
assisting in aeration of the blood. 

The pleopoda are utilized, according to the habits of the animal, for various 
purposes, and throughout them all their adaptation to propulsion through the 
water is not only the most constant but also very generally associated with 
other offices. 

In the Isopoda they appear to be the only organs adapted for respiration 
that the animal possesses. Yet their rapid motion is the only means which 
they possess of swimming. 

In the Amphipoda, it is this latter use alone for which these organs are 
adapted, while respiration is fulfilled by other means. But here only the ante- 
rior three pairs are adapted for swimming purposes, while the posterior three 
are utilized for leaping when on land, or forcibly dashing through the water. 
The Isopoda have only the posterior pair so variated, and the Macrura have two 
pairs; but in this latter order they are more adapted for producing a retro- 
grade motion, darting backwards as they frequently do to ayoid unexpected 
and sudden danger. In the Macrurous forms they are also available for the 
purpose of retaining connexion with the ova, and supporting the life of the 
embryo until it is matured. Throughout most of the Macrurous forms the 
pleopoda fulfil this double purpose in the female. 
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In the Anomura they are only adapted for swimming in the long-tailed 
forms; but in Brachyura they are only utilized for the suspension of ova in 
the female, and never used for swimming except in very young animals, and 
reduced to two pairs only in the male, where they are interlocked in each 
other and adapted as organs aiding intromission. 


A 


T cannot close this portion of the report without expressing great admi- 
ration of the valuable memoir of Milne-Edwards, so frequently quoted in 
these pages. With the exception of Professor Husley’ 8 Hunterian Lectures, 
St. George Mivart’s Memoir on the Lobster in the ‘ Popular Science Review,’ 
and a Memoir on the same subject by J. 8. Kingsley, recently published 
in the ‘American Naturalist’ (Aug. 1876), little has been written on this 
subject of late years. 

It is remarkable that so large and important a class of animals should 
have been left so long without being anatomically studied, and it is to be 
hoped that the important’ part that “they must take in the great history of 
progressive evolution will gradually induce naturalists to give them the 
attention that their importance deserves. 
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. Sternum from Palinurus. 

. Sternum from Nephrops, 

. Sternum from Lithodes. 

. Sternum from Cancer. 

Sternum from Cancer, lat. ext. aspect. + Dorsal notch, 
. Sternum from Cancer, longitudinal section, * Ventral sinus. 
. Spinal processes attached to legs in Megalopa. 

. Eyes from Palinurus. 

. Eyes from Cancer. 

. Hyes from Alpheus, adult. 

. Byes from Alpheus, young. 

. Eyes from Amphipoda. 

. Antenna, first, from Anchistia. 

. Otolith from same. 

. Antenna, first, Mysis, male. 

. Antenna, second, Seyllarus, 

. Antenna, second, Cancer. 

. Antenna, second, Pontia. 
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. Mandible from Nebalia. 

. Mandible from Pontza. 

21. Mandible from Palemon. 

. Labium, posterior, from Palinurus. 

I Deutognathe from Cancer, adult. 

. Deutognathe from Cancer, young.’ 

. Tritognathe from Cancer, adult. 

. Tritognathe from Cancer, young. 

. Tetartognathe, or maxilliped of authors, ee 
28. Tetartognathe, or maxilliped, of Amphipod. 
. Gnathopoda from Cancer, young. 

. Gnathopoda from Cancer, adult, 

. Gnathopoda from-Macrura. 

. Gnathopoda from Squilla. 

. Gnathopoda from Amphipoda, 
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Second Report of the Committee for investigating the circulation of the 
Underground Waters in the New Red Sandstone and Permian Forma- 
tions of England, and the quantity and character of the water 
supplied to various towns and districts from these formations. The 
Committee consisting of Professor Hutt, Mr. Binney, Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey, Captain D. Gatton, Professor A. H. Grenn, Professor 
Harkness, Mr. H. Howeit, Mr. W. Monynevx, Mr. G. H. 
Morron, Mr. Peneetty, Professor Prestwicn, Mr. J. Puant, 
Mr. Metiarp Reape, Mr. C. Fox-Srraneways, Mr. W. Wur- 
TAKER, and Mr. C, E. Br Rance. Drawn up by Mr. Dr Rance 
(Secretary). 


Srvc the last Meeting of the Association your Committee have continued to 
distribute largely the circular forms of inquiry, and a large amount of valu- 
able information has been obtained, especially as to the deep wells of Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, Nottingham, and Birmingham. But in several districts, as 
in Staffordshire, important information is promised so soon as works now in 
progress are completed ; and the members of your Committee taking charge 
of those districts have considered it best to defer making a report until they 
present you with a final one on their particular areas. . Your Committee, 
should they be reappointed, have every hope, from promises already received, 
of completing the trust which you haye given them by the next Meeting 
of the Association. 

In the present Report the details of wells in the New Red Sandstone are 
collected, which yield at Liverpool no less than 7,197,330 gallons daily; at 
Birkenhead more than 7 millions ; at Coventry, Birmingham, and Leaming- 
ton 43 millions; at Nottingham nearly 4 million gallons; at Warrington 
572,360 gallons; at Stockport 1,073,820 gallons, 

The largest yield of one individual well is that at Green Lane, Old Swan, 
near Liverpool, the average daily yield of which in 1875 amounted to 
2,533,050 gallons, and the present maximum of which amounts to no less than 
3,243,549 gallons pumped up by three engines, one at least of which is 
always at work, from a depth of 136 feet. 

In regard to the Liverpool wells, it appears to be established by the obser- 
vation of Mr. Deacon, the Borough Engineer, to quote the words of his Report, 
‘That the water in the public wells is regularly sinking to a lower level, or 
that if it be maintained at a constant level, the water capable of being pumped 
is a continually diminishing quantity.” But there is not yet sufficient evi- 
dence to prove what balance of absolute quantity of water still remains in the 
sandstones of the area capable of being drawn on by additional wells. 

Amongst the borings, of which the details will be found in the present 
Report, is one at Rampside, near Barrow-in-Furness, which reached a depth 
of no less than 2210 feet from the surface, in a fruitless search for coal. At 
a depth of 250 feet a spring of water was cut in the Permian Red Sandstone, 
which yields 13,500 gallons of water daily, flowing out at the top of a one- 
inch pipe, and rising to a height of 12 feet above the surface of the ground. 

The rocks beneath the Permian have been proved by this boring to be of 
Yoredale age, the Coal-measures being absent, as stated would probably be 
the case by Mr. Aveline and other geologists before the boring was carried 
out. 

An interesting feature in this boring is the presence of petroleum-oil in 
the Yoredale rock near the bottom, which caused the water cut in penetra- 
ting this sandstone to be much charged with oil. 
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Your Committee would wish to cali attention to the publication, since the 
last Meeting, of the sixth and final Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the best means of preventing the pollution of rivers. 
The volume treats of the Domestic Water Supply of Great Britain, and in 
it the Commissioners state that the New Red Sandstone Rock constitutes one 
of the most effective filtering media known ; and being at the same time a 
powerful destroyer of organic matter, the evidence of previous pollution, in 
water drawn from deep wells in this rock, may be safely ignored, “ for being 
a porous and ferruginous rock, it exerts a powerful oxidizing influence upon 
the dissolved organic matter which percolates through it. To such an extent 
is this oxidation carried, that in some cases, as in those of the deep-well 
waters supplying St. Helen’s and Tranmere, every trace of organic matter 
is converted into innocuous mineral compounds.” 

The Commissioners further add that, though the quartz sand constituting 
the bulk of the New Red Sandstone is usually cemented together by carbonate 
or sulphate of lime, the hardness of the water is generally moderate, and of 
a nature that can be softened by lime, according to Dr. Clark’s method, and 
that the ‘“‘ unpolluted waters drawn from deep wells in the New Red Sandstone 
are almost invariably clear, sparkling, and palatable, and are amongst the best 
and most wholesome waters for domestic supply in Great Britain. They. con- 
tain, as a rule, but a moderate amount of saline impurity, and either none or 
but the merest traces of organic impurity. There is every reason to believe 
that a vast quantity of hitherto unutilized water of most excellent quality 
is to be had at moderate expense from this very extensive geological for- 
mation.” 

This area is certainly not less than ten thousand square miles in extent in 
England and Wales, with an average rainfall of 30 inches, of which certainly 
never less than 10 inches per annum percolates into the ground, which would 
give an absorption of water amounting to no less than one hundred and forty- 
three millions three hundred and thirty-six thousand gallons per square mile 
per annum, which, on an available area of ten thousand square miles, gives 
an annual absorption of nearly a billion and a half of gallons in England and 
Wales. 

How small a proportion the enormous quantities pumped at various stations 
(as exemplified in this and the previous Report) bear to the available resources, 
will be at once apparent. The abundant balance left will, we trust, ere long 
be made available for those towns and country populations in the Midland 
Counties now suffering all the ills so prolifically springing from a polluted 
water supply. 


Mipianp Counrres. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, Rev. Henry W. 
Crosskey. 

Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 

Waterworks, Coventry. 

1. One 196 ft. deep, one 75 ft. deep, and one 300 feet from surface. 2. 256 
ft. 3. 10 ft., 4 ft. diameter; 290 feet, from 2 ft.to6 in. 4. 14 feet; difference 
12 hours. 5, 800,000. 6. Yes, diminished slightly. 7. Yes,ina few hours. 8. No. 
9. Red Sandstone and clay. 13. No. 14. Not aware of any except at Leamine- 
ton, 15. No. 

Birmingham Corporation. 

1. Aston, juzta Birmingham. 2. 295 ft. 3. 120 ft., diameter 10 ft.; 407 ft., 
18 in. bore-hole, 4. Overflows 10 ft. above surface, 100 ft.; pump night and day. 
5. 3 million gallons. 6. Not observed to have altered. 7. Not observed. 
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Wa LO VAM SOG SE cctbx surveys & Sistem Glaeonals: Ge oleaa eile 12:88 
Volatile combustible matter ...........005 0°84 ° 
MlOLMAGOMsHON 5) deere tod ete eee ee eal 0°91 
INUIT OE CGT Uv ath Cie ace putamen ee Berar 0-00 
Hardness before boiling ...... 9°°3 


9. 28 ft.; iron tube through top soil and drift-gravel, the rest all sandstone with 
marl and partings and some fine conglomerate ; finish of bere-hole in 25 ft. thick of 
marl. 10. Yes. ii. Yes. 12. No. 13, No. 14. None nearer than Cannock. 
15. No. 


. Name of Member of Committee asking for information, T. Mellard Reade. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Leamington Local Board, per Mr. Bright. 


1. North-east portion of Leamington. 2. 205ft. 3. 80 ft. deep, 8 ft. diameter ; 
234 ft. deep, 18 in. diameter. 4. Normal level 20 ft. below surface. 5. 750,000 
galls. ‘ie day. 6. Works not yet completed.. 7. Top of water is 26 ft. above 
river Leam. 8. Analysis attached; water remarkably pure and soft, whereas sur- 
face-wells contain very hard water. 

Analysis of water from the new bore-hole, by Dr. Horace Swete, taken from a 
depth of 200 ft. from surface. Water very clear, almost as clear as distilled water 
—the smallest point being easily read at a depth of 2 ft. Temperature at well, 
50° Fahrenheit ; requires no filtration. 

: Grains per gallon. 
Motel solids: *¥iahess see 3. < Joop ceo aoe Asomadt : 20:0 
(SYSLOTIG CII Seis 7.1 ORION g ere oe REARS Recs 13 
Sulphates—very sparingly. 
Nitrate—a.trace. 
Faint trace of iron. 


Temporary hardness .......... 55 
Permanent SARUM GS Sib a oiele 6-5 
12:0 
: oy Parts per million, 
Free ammonia .......... ce 8: + SI yale ee ec 
Allbumenoidal- ammonia . .,:,.,<,.,6,s0.0.8 se hee «c's «ye “020 


This water is an extremely pure specimen, even for a deep well, and requires no 
filtration. It contains less than one tenth of. the amount of organic matter than the 
present town supply, and is not only.a softer water for domestic purposes, but 
the deposition of carbonates causing. incrustation in boilers is considerably less in 
quantity. : 7 

February 2nd, 1875.’ Horace Swetr, M.D., Analyst. 


9. Map of strata previously sent, consisting of sandstone of various thickness divided 
by marls. 10. Yes. 11. Yes. 12. Not within a mile, where one is known south 
of Borough, and another two miles west. 13. No. 14. Yes, in the valley half a 
mile south. 15. Yes ; the first experimental boring was discontinued in consequence 
of finding, under the saliferous marls, very salt water, one layer of this marl being 
more than 100 ft. thick. ae 


_ Name of Member of Committee asking for information, C. Tylden Wright. 
_ Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


The Manager, Nottingham Waterworks. ; 
1. Bestwood pumping Station, near Nottingham. 3. Depth of shaft 64 yards; 
size 16 ft.x 10. ft.; two tunnels are driven out from the bottom about 50 yards, 
5. Maximum quantity pumped for 24 hours 3,772,800 galls. ; minimum quantity 
8,456,000 galls. 9. Pebble beds of the New Red Sandstone. 
1. Worksop. 3. Bore-hole 4 inches in diameter, depth 360 ft. 5. Pumping in 
1875, 40 gallons per minute. rf 
1876. i 
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Shire Oaks Colliery, Worksop. 


1, Shire Oaks Colliery, Worksop. 3. 3 shafts, 12 ft, diameter. 
Galls. Depth. 


Yellow limestone .........000 . 400 17 yds. 
5. Water per hour.. 4 White Fie crane OS Got . 3890 25 5 
Dark a Sokoogdeaoarne 50 «38 «SC» 


9. Permian marls and magnesian limestones; the principal feeder of water occurs 
in a soft coarse sandstone lying on the bottom of the magnesian limestone. 


Papplewick Colliery, through Mr. W. F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey. 


1. Papplewick, near Annesley. 3. 335 yards shaft. 5. At 3 yds. a little water, 
at 44 yds. 7 in. 18 galls. per minute tubbed out, at 60 yds. 50 galls.; below this 
only an increase of 5 or 6 galls, 9. Drift. 


yds. ft. 
Magnesian limestone ....... es eee renee erenerenes a 69 1 
Black shale (coal-measures).........+0005 Scoot dg 30 22 
MEV tic ODM rete iapstalatist iarens cfaletetnietcvelal sjevel'g,sleleke ‘ahaa yy 4a 0 
Plant impressions .....+.0-.++e0 ie chalet ama cads » 330 O 


13. At 126 yds. 2 ft. a small salt spring, 5 galls. per minute. 


Mr. Robert Stevenson, through Mr. W. F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey. 
1. Newstead Colliery. 3. Bore-hole at Colliery gives off 25-44 galls, of water 


per minute. New Red Sandstone, near outcrop of the formation. 
Mr. W. F. Webb, Newstead Abbey. 
1, Blidworth. yds. 
3. Depth of well at the Hut.......... 42) 
i 4 Gurnall’s .......- 3 es “th i 
i sy. NGBEN ANIA. 5 on aie s 6 [ 2 Cae 
Besstor’s. 3 ¢ Stone fragments 

D TPES ea Ole ea | and gravel. 
or Town-pump well ........ Gar eel 8 
rs School well......-..+.04- he) 
f Well at C. Clarkes’ ...... 507 
65 5 Waters’..... +0 .. 40 
is "9 Hutchinson’s .... 40 
* 49 Wilson’s ......0s 3 
- = Herbert's ois... G ak 
aS LOWE Olli tise disidelat asic 3 f ‘In Sandstone, 
” Well atPlaiis.. cc... ek 3 
- + G. Johnson’s...... 27 
x Fy IOUS Eis sebelets ste 26 
5. » Mount Pleasant .. 31 J 
- ~ Cresswell’s,,..... 28 
py) New ane stoma. 3 


Lucas Cross Lane., 384 
Blidworth Bottom... 8 
oh Long Dale........ 26 
+ Wells at Fishpool ........ 6-25 


9. Drift-gravel and clay; red sandstone; the water occurs immediately after 
passing through a seam of conglomerate 3 inches thick. At Fishpool is a spring, 
which, after 20 years’ cessation, commenced running during the dry summer of 1868, 
and then stopped, but recommenced in the summer of 1874, 10, Yes, which supply 
the shallower of the above wells. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, W. Whitaker. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Staffordshire Potteries Waterworks, Hanley. 
1, North Staffordshire, 4 miles S.E. from railway-station, Stoke-upon-Trent (1 in 


” 9) 
” 9 
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Ordnance sheet, 72N.W.). 2. 615ft. 3. Shaft 145 ft. deep, 12 ft. diameter; bore-hole 
500 ft. deep, 24 in. diameter. 4. The level of water in this case is kept down nearly 
to bottom of shaft, but the water has been found to fill 900 cub. yards of standage 
drift and rise about 20 ft. up shaft in 24 hours. 5. 900,000 galls. 6. The seasons 
affect this shaft very little ; the feeders have been permanent during the past 5 years, 
but Jess than when the shaft was put down (bore-hole in hand at present). 7. No. 
8. Water of good quality; about 9° hardness. 9. New Red Sandstone (with band 
of marl of considerable thickness), cover about 20 ft. Ifa section of the shaft and 
bore-hole would be of service I should be glad to supply the same. 10. About 1 mile 
N.E. there are several copious springs, and apparently quite unaffected by the above 
sinking. 11. No surface-spring near well. 12. There are several faults in the im- 
mediate locality. A large fault running about V.Z., and about 1 mile north of this 
shaft, supposed to be the southern limuts of the N.-Staffordshire coal-field ; but 
borings just completed to the south have proved coal at a depth of 265 yards, 13. 
None. 14. None to my knowledge. 15. The above well is the only one in the 
neighbourhood sunk for the purposes of water supply. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt. 


1. Messrs. Lonsdale and Adshead, Macclesfield. 3. 12-inch bore, 94 ft, deep. 
5. 66,240 galls. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, G. H. Morton, 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Mr. George F. Deacon, C.E., Municipal Offices, Dale Street. 

1. Litherland Road, Bootle, near Liverpool. 2. 60 feet. 3. Depth of shaft 
108 ft.; oval, 12’0"x9 0"*, 4, Pumping continuously, except when stopped for 
repairs. During a stoppage from 80th Jan. to Feb. 18, 1876, the water rose 11 ft. 
above Ord. datum, or 56 ft. above the bottom of the well. 5. Average for 1875, 
1,399,791 galls.; present maximum 1,433,720 galls. 6. See reports herewith. 
7. See No. 4. Effect of local rains not traced. 


8. Copy of Analyst’s last report. 


Pela : Nitrogen Tet 
soli : - as ota. 
Organic | Organic : Htnite F F Total Suspended 
ied Carbon. | Nitrogen. oe Rees et PEELS Hardness. | Matter. 
Solution. Nitrates. 
er. er. er. er. er. er. er. Clear 
366 181 055 002 345 401 36 234 and 
bright. 


9. F 2; drift about 12 ft. (pebble beds and “Lower soft Bunter Sandstone”). 
10. No. 11. The well is lined with brickwork in cement down to the hard rock. 
12. Yes. 13. No. 14. No. 


1. Green Lane, Old Swan, near Liverpool. 2, 156 ft, 3. Shaft 10 ft. diam., 
depth 185 ft. ; 1 bore-hole 9 in. diam. for 173 ft.9 in., and 6 in. diam. for 25 ft. 10 in. 
from bottom of shaft ; 1 bore-hole 24 in. diam. for 12 ft., and 18 in. diam, for 298 ft. 
4. There are 3 engines, and the whole are never stopped at one time. . Average 
for 1875, 2,533,050 galls, ; present maximum 3,243,549 galls. 6. It has diminished 
(see reports herewith), 7. Effect of local rains has never been directly traced. 


* There are altogether about 16 bore-holes in the lodges connected with this well. 
They were sunk many years ago, and records have not been preserved of the details, The 
cae bore-hole is 6 in. diameter at the top, and its depth from the surface is about 
OU Tt, 
uw 2 
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8. Copy of Analyst’s last report. 


an Nitrogen ripe, 
soli : . as ota! 

Organic Organic : Phas : . Total Suspended 
MiBHPE Carbon. | Nitrogen. ae Mireniies mere Chlorine. Hardness. Matter. 
Solution. Nitrates. 

r. is er. er. er. er. er, 5 Clear 
28 085 06 003 “345 408 2°72 20 and 

bright 
i) 


9. Rock F 2 (“ Bunter Pebble-beds”) ; cover of drift and clay 15 to 20 ft. 10. No. 
11. There are none. 12, Yes. 13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 


1. Dudlow Lane, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 2. 200 ft. 3. Depth of well 
247 ft.; shaft oval, 12’ 0" x9' 0"; depth from surface to bottom of bore-hole 489 ft.; 
diameter of bore-hole 18 in. 4. Pumping continuously except when stopped for 
repairs. Stoppage from 5th to 30th Nov. 1875, water rose to 95 ft. from bottom of 
well. 5, Average for 1875, 1,103,307 galls.; present maximum 1,329,107 galls. 6. See 
printed reports herewith. 7. See No. 4; effect of local rains not directly traced. 


8. Copy of Analyst’s last report. 


Pan Nitrogen f : 
son Organic | Organic - {88 Total + Total Suspended 
Matter 4° Ammonia.| Nitrites | combined | Chlorine. P 
aa Carbon. | Nitrogen. Sl Nitrogen. Hardness. | Matter. 
Solution. Nitrates. 
er. gr. er. er. er. é er. 6 ‘Clear 
18 “C91 031 003 368 402 2°87 8 and 
bright. 


9. F 2 (“Bunter Pebble-beds”): rock nearly to the surface, only thin cover of 
drift. 10. No. 


11. There are none. 12. No. 13. No. 14. No. 


1, Lodge Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 2. 186 feet. 3. Depth of shaft 210 ft.; 


oval, 12'0"x10' 0"; depth from surface to bottom of bore-hole 454 ft.; diameter of 
bore-hole 6” for 189 ft., 4" for 55 ft. 


; 4. Pumping continuously, except when 
stopped for repairs. In a stoppage from the 3rd to the 13th April the water rose 
to 50 ft. 6 in. from bottom of well. 5. Average for 1875, 821,182 galls. ; present 


maximum 876,428 galls. 6, See printed reports herewith. 7. See No. 4; effect 
of local rains not traced. 


8. Copy of Analyst’s last report. 


teat Nitrogen 

BO Organic Organic . Hiss Total . Total Suspended 
a ee Carbon. | Nitrogen. Ammonia. | N: apes Nae Chlorine. Hardness. Mabey. 
Solution. Nitrates. 

er. r. e: or. gr. er. er. a Clear 

35 051 ‘O11 003 ‘276 29 2°72 233 and 

| | bright. 

9, F 2 (“ Bunter Pebble-beds”). C 


over of drift about 20 ft. 10. No. 11. There 
arenone, 12. No. 13. No. 14: No. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt. 
1. Messrs. Roberts and Robinson, Liverpool. 3. 18-in. bore, 463 ft. d ‘ 
5. 1,440,000 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone he, rep 
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_ Name of Member of Committee asking for information, T. Mellard Reade, 
_ Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Ormskirk Local Board. j : 


1. The wellis situate within a short distance from-the town of Ormskirk, on the 
N.E. side, and near to Bath Wood. 2. 129-1 ft. above Ordnance datum. 3. From 
‘surface to bottom of well 60 ft. deep, 7 ft. diameter. There is no bore-hole in the 
well. 4. Before pumping the water rises to the surface of well; after pumping 
the water stands 2 ft. deep at bottom of well. Ordinary level restored in 2 hours 
after pumping. 5. 232,000 galls. 6. The water-level varies slightly in summer 
and winter, but has not diminished during the last 10 years, 7. The ordinary level 
is affected by local rains within 24 hours afterwards. 8. Analysis of the Ormskirk 
water by Dr. Brett, of Liverpool. This water, when left to stand, is perfectly colour- 
less, devoid of odour, and pleasant to the taste; its composition is as follows, the 
amount of ingredients being calculated to the imperial gallon :— 


rains, 
Chloride of sodium, or common salt.............. 73-90 
Sulphate of lime, or gypsum ........sseeeeeeeaes 1:92 
Carbonate of lime..............085 Brea cekarsLasatets «ake 1:04 
@arbonate of maonesia i/.55 ce ols @ a0 c8e sis aateres 0:40 
Oxide of iron with a little silica...............005 Q-12 


Total .... 6-68 


9, The strata are, first marl 11 ft., sand 7 ft., the remainder is New Red Sandstone. 
10. Yes. 11. No. 12. Yes, especially a very large fault on the west side of well. 
13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, George H. Morton. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


St. Helen’s Waterworks. 


1. Eccleston Hill, adjoining turnpike, and at the sandstone-quarry, marked 260 ft. 
above Ordnance datum (see Ordnance sheets). 2. 260 ft. 3. Depth 70 yards, 
diameter 10 ft.; depth from surface to bottom of bore-hole 388 ft. 4. As the 

umps never cease puoning it is difficult to say, meanwhile the water is practically 

ept down to one level. 5. 640,000 galls. per day of 24 hours. 6. The yield 
varies at different seasons, but to what extent it is difficult to say : the water has 
diminished during the past 10 years. 7. Yes; but after a dry summer it takes 8 
or 10 weeks before the 1 or 2 extra hours out of the 24 can be resumed by the 
extra engine. The water-level in wells stands below adjoining streams, 8. We 
have no analysis; the water is of very excellent quality. 9. No drift. The wells 
or shafts are sunk in the New Red Sandstone formation, through the middle or 
pebble-beds division of the Bunter, and to a depth from the surface of about 18 ft. 
into the lower division, 70 yards in all. Thus, 


“WTI 


After boring 60 ft. deep, no 
water-yielding strata found — 
that is, 60 ft. below bottom of 
well, and in lower formation. 


10. No drift. 11. No. 12. Cannot speak of these (if any) with certainty; none 
proved, 13. No. 14, No. 15. No, 
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Name of Member of Committee asking for information, Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade. 


Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Messrs. Mather and Platt. 


1. Seedley, near Manchester. 3. 102’87"; 382’x18", 354’x 18", 167’x 18", 
5. 750,000 galls. from the three holes*. 9, Red Sandstone with bands of raddle. 


1, Chester Street, Oxford Street, Manchester, 3. 70'x4'; 536'x15". 5. 570,000 
galls, 


1. Messrs. Bayley and Craven, Manchester. 3. 18 in. diameter, 454 ft. in depth. 
5, 648,000 galls, 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Aitken Brothers, Manchester. 3. 18-in. bore, depth 378 ft. 5. 800,000 
galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. William Sumner, Manchester. 3. Bore 12 in. diameter, 189 ft. in 
depth. 5, 46,080 galls, 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Rylands and Sons, Manchester. 3. 12-in. bore, 312 ft. in depth. 
5. 90,720 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. B, D. Brookes, Manchester. 3. 12-inch bore, 259 ft. in depth. 
5, 86,400 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, St. Helen’s. 3. 9-inch bore, 
depth 348 ft. 5. 48,000 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. A. and J. Stott, Flixton, Manchester. 3, 12-inch bore, 284 ft. in 
depth. 5, 317,520 galis,” 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Chadwick and Taylor, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 3. 75'x 10’; 
671'x 15", 5. 800,000. 9, See Section. 


1. The Convalescent Hospital, Cheadle. 3. 12 in. diameter, 146 ft. in depth. 
5. 55,200 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Ermen and Roby, Patricroft. 3. 18 in. diameter, 315 ft. deep. 
5, 100,800 galls. 9, New Red Sandstone. 


1, Salford Ironworks, Manchester. 3. 18 in. diameter, 212 ft. deep. 5. 50,000 
galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Thoms, Chadwick, Salford. 3. 12-inch bore, 432 ft. deep. 5. 50,000 
galls. 9, New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. J. J. M. Worrall, Salford. 3, 18 in. diameter, depth 400 ft. 5. 480,000 
galls. 9, New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Roberts, Dale & Co., Cornbrook. 3. 9-inch bore, 178 ft. deep, 
5, 30,000 galls, 9. New Red Sandstone. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, George H. Morton, 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Birkenhead Commissioners, per Mr. W. T. Callow, Water Engineer. 

1. Flaybrick well, Birkenhead. 2. 176 ft. 3. Shaft 205 ft., 16 ft.x8 ft.; 
the bore-hole $22 ft., 18 in. wide; the bore-hole 773 ft.,18 in., Aug. 11, 1876t. 
4. 156 ft. from the surface. 5. Usually 13 million galls. in 13 hours; 2 or 3 mil- 
lions have sometimes been obtained by continuous pumping for 24 hours. 6. No. 


7. A little additional in wet seasons, 8. Result of analysis expressed in parts per 
100,000 :— 


* The three bore-holes are all in the same well, and the water rises into well, and is 
pumped up to the surface. 


t In progress and will probably be 800 ft.; the deepest in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpoul. 
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Total solid matter in solution........cseeeeeeee 1 
Organic carbon. .....seereereeeeeeene Bes eheeze . 074 
Organic nitrogen ....... sees eee ee bi veeeee's .. 066 
PATIOS 4), siefe) «! oiovelesd is 8) shy altel aad sYotedeleiei sal aie 002 
Nitrogen as nitrites and nitrates ....seseeseeee 340 
Total combined nitrogen..... Sic aiegee aiakaimleleiegsisin © 413 
Ghiorine. Vkjswen aes Eats cieaett ion debe east e bie, Od 
Hetardnessy,totalatrsre.: shows slooisseio ets wake 43° 


Suspended matter clear and bright. 
9. No drift; base of Keuper Sandstone, upper soft Bunter Sandstone, Pebble-beds. 
10. No drift. 11. There are none. 12. There is a fault close to the well, with a 
throw of about 70 ft. 13. No. 14. No. 15, No. 
George H. Morton, Birkenhead Commissioners, per Mr. W. T. Callow. 

1. Spring Hill, Claughton, Birkenhead. 2. 125 ft. 3. Shaft 95 ft. deep (2 shafts 
7 ft. diameter); bore-hole 395 ft. from surface. 4. 115 ft. from the surface. 
5. 5 million galls. per week are obtained by pumping night and day. 6. Does not 
vary ; has diminished 20 ft. since 1858, 7. No. 8. Result of analysis expressed 


in parts per 100,000:— Fs 
Total solid matter in solution........ 21 
Organic carbon.......++ eee ee eeene ‘110 
Organic nitrogen ....isssseeveveees 062 
AMMONIG 2424 25i 352 eka ee see es 002 
Nitrogen as nitrites and nitrates .... 253 
Total combined nitrogen.,........5. 317 
CHT Orie We) aie sw clererabr te rhb oinist ante . dl 
Total hardness.........+.. 104° 


Suspended matter clear and bright. 


9. No drift; base of Keuper Sandstone; Upper soft Bunter Sandstone. 10. No 
drift. 11. There are none. 12. No, not very near. 13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 


Wirrell Waterworks Company, Prenton, Birkenhead. 

1. Prenton valley, 3 miles S.W. of Birkenhead. 2. 80 ft. 3. 90 ft., diameter 
about 12 ft., bore 295 ft., diameter 18 in. 4. 68 ft., fills rapidly pumping. 
5. About 2,000,000 galls. 6. No. 7. No. 8. Very pure and AE 9. Boulder- 
clay about 10 ft., the rest Upper Bunter, but the bore-hole chiefly in the pebble- 
beds. 10. No. 12. Only of the ordinary kind. 13. No. 14. No. No 


1. Wirrell Waterworks, Oxton, near Birkenhead. 3. 22' 6"x4', 369’x 15". 
5. 750,000 galls. 9. White and Red Sandstone, chiefly red. 


” Tranmere’ Local Board, per Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E. 

1, Happy Valley, western side of the township of Tranmere. 2. 89 ft. 15 in., 
3. 128 te 9 ft. diameter of shaft; bore-hole 250 ft., 9, 6, 4 in., and 1380 ft. 
15 in. from bottom of well ; 378 and 318 ft. from surface. 4, 78 ft.8 in. below surface. 
5. 720,000 galls. 6. No; it has diminished 9 ft. 6in, in 10 years, but only 2 ft. 1 in. 
during the last 8 years. 7. No; 28 ft. 2 in. above sea-level. 8, Clear, pure, and 
tasteless ; about 8°75 degrees of hardness; analysis :— 

Grains per gall. 
Free @MMONIA. ..... cee eee eee eee wnfaitee nl O:0085 


Ammonia derived from organic matter.......... 00018 
Organic matter, exclusive of nitrogen .......... 0:0180 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia......... ConA Mae 5:8770 
Carbonate of SOda. ice ee. ele ewe ds eee neces 1:6960 
Sulphate of lime ....cssseesee cece seen serene 3'5720 
NItMaLS TOR MAGN OSTA ccansyeiEh anhleidlasvole @ bieinjeseal esa 0:9640 
Chloride of sodium ..... said A Grevetaperelatbs diel rayast . 938440 


Silicie acid, a mere trace. 
159763 


9. 15 ft. of drift; no clay: Upper soft Bunter Sandstone, 10. No, 11. There 
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‘are none. 12. One about 150 yards to the east of well. 13. No. 14. No. 
15. No. ; ; 
Wallasey Local Board. 


1. Township of Seacombe, ‘parish of Wallasey, county of Chester, between 
the Great Float, Birkenhead, and River Mersey. 2. About 20 ft. 3. 90 ft.; 
246 ft., 12in. and 8 in. diameters. 4. If atrest many hours, about 16 ft. before, and 
after pumping about’50 ft. from surface. 5. Present machinery has pumped about 
q million galls. per diem; it is estimated that at least twice can be by addi- 
tional boring, &c. (in hand). 6. Does not vary much; diminution, during time 
named, due to increased pumping. Cannot say otherwise, as engine cannot be 
stopped long enough to test the question. 7. Not perceptibly. Level when at 
rest would stand a few feet above mean high-water level. 8. Have not an 
analysis at hand ; water about 6° of hardness (Clark’s test); water very good and 
clear.’ 9. Section sent herewith :— 


ft. 
Redtmatlam nei tedster neces ae to 78 
ANG tarid atiarl {see ytebetets aie ete oe emer 
Mar luttess | SEA Socom tes seem tek oe ee » 93 
Claycandisanda sw. cts. crciseecise cei fies )) 
(W hike role cee ii sifion sti ont haces bite », 108 
EGE MOCKED Mosse cicioacie @ oie fl. ieee doeras », 164 
Gepgeraele |... > ss bv se ici 53 op comme eee A dled} 
lian dhre drach (Neri. yc. cicccvets. debe is) 
Sole rod. rock pa5.ccwes Gauss otiasiow ee oe » 246 
Bottom of bore-hole..........0+++05 at 500 


11. Yes. 12. It is believed. so. 13. No. 14. Not aware of any. 15. Not aware 
of any deep ones. 
Mr. William Inman, J.P. 

1. Upton, 4 miles W. of Birkenhead. 2. About 100 ft. 3. 173 ft., diameter 
about 8 ft.; bore 278 ft. diameter, and 6 in. wide. 4. About 100 ft. above Ord- 
nance datum. 5. Not known. 6. Not known. 7. Not known. 8. Very good. 
9. Allred marl of Keuper. 10.No, 12. One about a mile E. of the well, which 
brings the Upper Bunter and red marl in contact. 14. No. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, T. Mellard Reade. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to:— 


Messrs. N. Mathieson & Co., Widnes. 
. 1. Our own, No. 1 well, at N.E. end of works, Widnes. 2. 10 ft. 3. 4 ft. 
6 in, diameter x 30 ft. deep ; bore-hole 366 ft. from surface, 6 in. diameter. Before, 
about 6 ft. from surface; after 5 hours, about 25 ft. from surface. 5. About 2000 
galls. per day of 12 hours. 6. Not being used. No means of testing. 7. No. 
8. No analysis taken ; moderately good. 


fitaeeame 
Or Marshicl by. eect haan dene alee 7 0 
Quicksand arena: Ohl ey. Bee 23.20 
Browatelay coadecaink Sh Se cae aes 10 0 
Quicksand: skereenectsknpre. in sei 6 0 
SOIL CLOT=Cl aye cets srcva'e sie sipie's, e's ce Siese's 90 10 
RedmroCk mewn ent Ae neve smart 275 2 


10. Little, from quicksands. 11. Not entirely. 12. Boring inthe fault. 13. No. 
14. No. 15. None. 


Messrs. Sullivan & Co., British Alkali Works, Widnes. 


1. We have two wells, Nos. 1 and 2, at these works; they are about 500 yards 
apart, and each about 300 yards from the River Mersey. 2. No. 1 well is about 
25 ft., and No. 2 ‘well about 15 ft. above the mean sea-level. 3. No. 1 well, fora 
depth of 27 ft. from the surface is 6 ft. diameter, for a further depth of 31 ft. is 
5 ft. diameter, equal 58 ft. total depth of well from surface; the bore-hole is 396 ft. 
deep from surface x 4 in. diameter. No. 2 well, fora depth of 88 ft. from the sur- 
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face is 10 ft. diameter, for a further depth of 22 ft. is 8 ft. diameter, equal to 60 ft. 
total depth from surface; the bore-hole is 409 ft. deep from surface x 14 in. dia- 
meter. 4. No. 1 well: water stands 10 ft. from surface before pumping, and takes 
4 to 5 hours to rise to the same level again after pumping. No. 2 well: water 
stands 6 it. from surface before pumping and takes 1 to 2 hours to rise to the 
same level again after pumping. 5. No. 1 well about 70,000 galls. per 12 
hours: No. 2 well about 300,000 galls. per 12 hours. 6. At No. 1 well the 
yield is less during the summer months than the winter months, and the yield 
is much less all the year round than it was when the well was first sunk some 
7 years ago. No 2 well has only been finished some six months; no variation in 
the yield has yet been perceived. 7. Not when the water from the quicksand is 
kept out of the well. In No. 1 well the water-level is about 15 ft., and in No. 2 
well about 9 ft. above the mean water-level of the River Mersey, which is the 
nearest stream. 8. The waters from both wells yield about 24 grains of solid matter 
per gallon when evaporated down; chiefly salts of calcium. 9. No, 1 well: 2 ft. 
of soil, 36 ft. of strong brown clay, 17 ft. of quicksand, 2 ft. 9 in. of sand and pebbles, 
61 ft. of strong brown clay, 5 ft. of quicksand and pebbles; remainder Red Sand- 
stone. No. 2 well: 2 ft. of soil, 28 ft. of strong brown clay, 21 ft. of quicksand, 61 
ft. of soft clay; remainder Red Sandstone. 10. No; the quicksands passed through 
of course yield water. 11. Yes; the water from quicksands is kept out, but can be 
turned in at pleasure. 12. No. 13. No. 14. No. 15. We are not aware of any. 


The Sankey White Lead Company. 


1. On the works of the Sankey White Lead Company Limited, Sankey Bridge, 
near Warrington. 2, About 25 ft.? 3, 33 ft. 4 in. from surface to bottom of well, 
5 ft. 6 in. diameter; 100 ft. from surface to bottom of bore, 8 in. diameter. 4. 3 ft. 
6 in. from surface, height to which the water rises ; rose 23 ft. 4 in. in 4 hours. 5. 40 
galls. per minute. 6. No perceptible variation; only at work from 5 to 6 years. 
7. No observations. 8. No accurate analysis. 9. No rock was met with. Sec- 
tion as follows :— 


ft. in 
‘Still ig SE GoGo aC re reo eG 
Sand and gravel .............. 6 6} Wet. 
Clay with boulders..... veeeees 45 O Absolutely dry. 
Sand and gravel ............., 2 0 Spring of 15 galls, per minute. 
Olnyias Above: to. .6k os lees on 25 0 
Sand and gravel ............. » 6 O A little increase of water; drift coal. 


Bore ends in a bed of clean gravel, 

; : : ; about 3 ft. thick; the last 15 ft. 

Clay with thin bands of gravel., 15 0 increased supply to 40 gails. per 
minute. 


100 0 


11. All surface-springs kept out. 12. We know of none. 13. No. 14. Not very 
near. 15. In Warrington bores have been abandoned from this cause. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt. 
_ 1, Warrington Wire Company, Warrington. 3. 18-inch bore, 212 ft, deep. 
5. 63,360 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 
1, Messrs. Roberts, Dale and Co., Warrington, 3. 9-inch bore, 225 ft. in depth. 
5. 28,000 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 
1. Messrs. Jas. Owen and Co., Winwick, Warrington. 3, 18 in. diameter, 
212 ft. deep. 5, 461,000 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


Wm. Wood-Blake, Esq., Warrington House, Northwich, Cheshire. 


1. Alsager boring, within 300 yards of Alsager Railway Station. 2. 310 ft. 
3. Tapped water at a depth of 553 ft. in a 3-inch bore-hole. 4. The water rises to 
the surface, supplying first a 4-inch bore, then a 5-inch bore at the top; when a 
38-inch iron tube is screwed on the 5-inch tube, the water rises to 10 or 12 ft. above 
the surface. 8. Has been analyzed, and is very pure and soft, and suitable for brew- 
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ing purposes. 9. Passed through red marl and grey rock, with thin bed of gypsum, 
to the red sandstone rock, when the water was met with; continued the boring in 
the red sandstone toa depth of nearly 1000 ft., but the water was not increased 
thereby. 10. No. 11. This is a report of boring operations. 12. Within 1 mile. 
13, No. 14. Within 2 miles. 15. No. Within 4 a mile of the above boring there 
is a large mere, called “ Alsager Mere,” 11 acres in extent, with neither an inlet or 
outlet on the surface, the water of which is very clear and pure. This lake ebbs 
and flows, rising sometimes even in very dry seasons. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt. 


1. Stockport Waterworks, Wilmston. 3. 12-inch bore, 170 ft. deep. 5. 54,700 
galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 

1. Messrs. Charles Marsland, Stockport. 3. 12-inch bore, 182 ft. deep. 5. 30,560 
galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. R. Sykes and Co., Stockport. "3, 18 in. diameter, 42 4ft. in depth. 
5. 806,400 galls. 


1. Messrs. J. E. & W. Christy, Stockport. 3. Diameter 12 in., depth 228 ft, 5, 
8,200 galls. 9. New Red Sandstone. 
1. Messrs. 8S. & T. Carrington, Stockport, 3. Diameter of bore 12 in., depth 190 ft. 
5. 50,000. 8. New Red Sandstone. 


1. Messrs. Robert Orme, Stockport. 3. 12 inches diameter of bore, depth 192 ft. 
5. 24,960 galls. 

1. Messrs. Bayley & Co., Stockport. 3. 18-inch hore, 274 ft. deep. 5. 30,000 
galls. 9, New Red Sandstone. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, C. E. De Rance, 
through Mr. W. 8. Aveline. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


John Vivian, C.E., for the Diamond Boring Company, Furness District. 


1. Rampside, near Barrow-in-Furness. 2. 25 ft. 3. 8 in. hole at surface and 
3 in. at bottom; 2,210ft.deep. 4. Water cut at 250 ft. from surface, and will rise 
about 12 ft. above surface in an inch pipe. 5. 13,500 galls. flowing out of hole 
daily. 6. Always running about the same. quantity for the past 4 years. 7. A 
beck runs within 5 ft. of hole, but at 5 ft. lower level than top of hole. 8. Peculiar 
water was cut in the petroleum-bearing sandstone, but it only flowed from that 
place for a short time. 9. Water was cut in the New Red Sandstone; drift 
about 100 ft. thick, consisting of gravel, sand, boulder-clay and cobbles. 10. No; 
but a little water was found on top of rock. 11. Tubed out ofhole, 13. Brackish 
water impregnated with petroleum-oil. 14. None. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Messrs. Mather and Platt. 
1. Messrs, Boleckow Vaughan, Middlesboro’. 3. 18 in. diameter, 1152 ft. deep. 
5. 806,400 galls. 9. New ‘Red Sandstone. See section of upper portion, previ- 
ously published in last report. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, C. Fox-Strangways. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to :— 


Messrs. Steward and Sons.* 


1. Messrs. Steward & Sons, Comb Works, Walmgate Bar, York. 2. About 50 ft. 
3. 8 yards to bottom of shaft, 46 yards to bottom of first bore-hole, 129 yards to 
bottom of second. 4. Water stands at about 22 to 23 ft. from surface. 5. 500 
galls. per minute from 3 bore-holes. 


* The present owners of these wells do not appear to know much about them; there- 
fore I have filled in the form from information previously obtained, and from my own 
personal knowledge of the locality.—C. F.-8. 
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yards. 
9. Clay and stones” .i....:.a-. © 
San A i itaois lca the mhiacineotten 20 
Fine sandstone .....+eeeeeees 18 
46 


The other bore-hole went to a depth of 129 yards, 10, Probably. 12. The geology 
of the solid strata around York is too much obscured by drift to be sure on this 
point, 13. No. 14. No, 15. No. 

Rey. R. D. Owen. 

1. In the centre of St. James’s Square, Borobridge. 2. I believe about 30 ft. 
3. 256 ft., diameter 4 in. bore-hole. 4. Before 17 ft; after 36 hours pumping a 
reduction of 2 inches in the bore-pipe. 5. Number of gallons would depend on 
the kind of pump used. Supply of water is supposed to be unlimited. 6. The 
pump above is not yet in full work; wells in this neighbourhood vary very little 
at different seasons of year. 7. Surface-water cut off todepth of 158 ft. from top 
by iron (30 ft. 6 in.) and copper (158 ft.) pipes. 8. Vide analysis already sent to you. 
9. Soft red sand with boulders in it 28 ft. thick ; remainder New Red Sandstone, 
with about 4 layers of red marl 3 to 4 in. thick. 10. Yes. 11. Yes. 12. No. 
13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 

Messrs. Brett, Sparringate, York. 

1.Myown. 2. 18ft.* 3. 80 ft. 4. 6 ft. from surface. 5. Constant flow 14-inch 
pipe. 6. Not more than 2 ft. at any time. 7. Not at all; not any communica- 
tion. 8. Much peculiarity; analysis enclosed. 9. Clay, sand, white sand, at 70 ft., 
at which depth a piece of oak was pulled up in good preservation; 100 ft. iron- 
stone and sand; sand continued more or less to 130 ft.; gravel, sand, and water, 
came up pipe out of ironstone at 180 ft. 10. No. 11. Yes. 12. No. 13, No. 
14. Do not know. 15. Not to my knowledge. 

Dr. Gill, Bootham Asylum, late of the North Riding Asylum, York. 

1. North Riding Asylum, Clifton, York (north side of Asylum). 2. 40 ft. 
3. There is no well; bore-hole begins at surface; depth of bore-hole 252 ft. 9 in. ; 
diameter 12 in. at surface, narrows to 6 in. 4. 8 ft. from surface before pumping ; 
after pumping 24 hours, at 7000 galls. an hour, water lowered 9 ft. from water-level. 
5. 70,000 galls. have been pumped a day without altering the level of 17 ft. from 
surface. 6. I do not know. 7. Ido not know. No surface-water can get into 
the bore-hole, as it is tubed with an iron pipe nearly to the bottom. 8. The water 
is an ordinary hard water; contains only a small percentage of sulphate of lime, 
but quite an appreciable quantity of iron; it is very drinkable.’ 9. Ist, 7 ft. of 
sand; 1 ft. of peat moss; 18 ft. dense blue clay; 23 ft. dense blue clay, containing 
boulders, many of which are ice-worn; 10 ft. red sand; 16 ft. soft red sandstone 
(with layers of slate?) ; 23 ft. white sandstone; 25 ft. red sandstone, with layers 
of red clay and soft slate; 10 ft. white sandstone; 6 in, red clay; 20 ft. red sand- 
stone ; 8 ft. white sandstone; 1 ft. red clay; 15 ft. white sandstone ; 8 ft. red sand- 
stone; 2 ft. white sandstone, containing large quantities of water; 11 ft, white 
sandstone ; 42 ft. red sandstone to well-bottom. 10. Yes. 11. Yes. 12. Not that 
I know of. 13. No. 14. Not salt springs, but some iron springs much stronger 
than this water has been found in boring in York. 15. Not that I know of; the 
bore-hole, I hear, was discontinued on account of the large quantity of iron the 


water contained. 

APPENDIX. 

Abstract of Analysis of Waters from the New Red Sandstone given in the 6th 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Pollution of Rivers. 
(Table, p. 108.) 

The numbers in the Table can be converted into grains per imperial gallon 
by multiplying them by 7, and then moving the decimal point one place to 
the left. The same operation transforms the hardness in the Tables into 
degrees of hardness on Clark’s scale. 


* This must probably mean 18 ft. above level of River Ouse. The well is about 30 ft. 
ove sea-level. 
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Fourth Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor Harxnzss, 
Prof. Prestwicn, Prof. Hucuers, Rev. H. W. Crossxkey, Prof. W. 
Boyp Dawkins, Dr. Dreanz, Messrs. C. J. Woopwarp, L. C. 
Mraz, G. H. Morton, and J. E. Luz, appointed for the purpose of 
recording the position, height above the sea, lithological characters, 
size, and origin of the more important of the Erratic Blocks of 
England and Wales, reporting other maiters of interest connecied 
with the same, and taking measures for their preservation. Drawn 
up by the Rev. H. W. Crossxezy, Secretary. 


Tur Committee has pursued the same course as during former years. The 
time for generalization has not yet arrived. There are many erratic blocks 
scattered over the country as yet unrecorded, and their character and distri- 
bution will largely affect any conclusions that may ultimately be reached. 
The Committee has for its present duty the collection of facts; when its 
labours haye resulted in a complete account of the isolated boulders and 
groups of boulders of England, Wales, and Ireland, material now unavailable 
will exist for theoretical discussion, and many important incidents in the 
history of the glacial epoch will be more accurately determinable. 

The importance of the work undertaken by the Committee continues to be 
emphasized by the destruction which is constantly going on. War is waged 
upon the boulders (which in many cases are our only source of information 
respecting the epoch to which they belong) by agriculturists, and builders, 
and road-makers with unceasing energy. They are built into walls, buried 
in the earth, used as foundation-stones, and often blasted to pieces; their 
preservation is difficult to secure, on account of their interference with the 
culture of the land. In a few years it is not too much to say that the eyi- 
dence of glacial phenomena will in many districts be almost effaced. 

The Committee directs attention to (1) the distribution of erratic boulders 
from different centres of ice action; (2) the agencies by which they have 
been transported ; (3) the different periods in the glacial epoch to which they 
belong; (4) the heights above the sea at which they are found, indicating 
large changes in physical geology. 

The schedule of inquiry, indicating the various points of the information 
required, printed in a former Report, has been issued, and copies may always 
be had on application to the Secretary of the Committee. 


DxvoNsHire, 


A very remarkable group ‘of boulders has been reported upon by Mr. 
George Doe, of Great Torrington. 

It is found in the estate of Rivalton, in the parish of Langtree, Devon, 
about four miles from Great Torrington. 

The dimensions of the largest boulder of the group are 13 ft. x 6 ft. x 3 ft. 
It is subangular in form; but there are no groovings or striations. It rests 
on clay, close to a small brook, and is about 500 feet above the sea-level. 
The only legend connected with it is the old story of its having been thrown 
by the Devil. 

At the distance of about 25 ft. N.E. is another boulder 3 ft. x 34 ft. x 22 ft. 
At a distance of 35 yards are six small boulders, cropping out from the 
ground. 
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At a distance of nearly half a mile are three more, similar to the last men- 
tioned. 

Near them is a deposit of flints in clay and a gravel-pit. 

All these blocks except the first are south of the large boulder. 

These boulders consist of felsite, resembling that in many of the “ Elvans.” 
A felsitic Elvan, at Tresayaen, Gwen-nap, Cornwall, cannot be discriminated 
from them. Possibly, however, a nearer locality may be found. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Professor Prestwich describes a boulder found last summer, near Oxford, 
in a bed of subangular flint-gravel (high-level river-grayel), at Wolvercote 
brick-pit, on the high road from Oxford to Woodstock, at an altitude of 
about 40 feet above the level of the river Isis. 

It consisted of a mass of hard saccharoid sandstone of concretionary origin, 
some portion of it broken away, and the broken edges quite angular; it 
weighed about three tons. It bore no trace of ice-scratches, There were no 
fossils to identify the sandstone ; but from general characteristics, Professor 
Prestwich thinks that it is of Tertiary origin. Several smaller boulders, of 
from 3 to 2 or 3 ft. cube, more or less worn, were dispersed irregularly 
through the gravel, which is scarcely at all stratified, and contains no fossils. 


Mrptanp CovnttEs. 


Dr. Deane and your Secretary have examined numerous boulders in the 
neighbourhood of Harborne, to W. and S.W. of Birmingham, between the 
Hagley and Bristol roads, 

One hundred and sixty rounded and subangular masses of stone have been 
examined in this district. Fifty-five of these are clearly traceable to local 
rocks—Carboniferous, Permian, or Triassic; the remainder are of distant 
origin. 

ery few of these travelled boulders are im situ. They have been rolled 
or dragged off the land into ditches and by roadsides. Some, when the size 
has been convenient, have been used by the “nailers” of the district for 
hammering (or rather anvil) purposes. 

Ninety are of the varieties of felstone so abundant in the Bromsgrove 
district. About half of these are of small size. Five are of considerable 
magnitude— ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. x from 2 to 3ft.; the rest are from 2 to 4 ft. in 
length and breadth, with variable thickness. One of these felstone boulders 
(near Hole Farm, Moor Street, about two miles east of Hales Owen) is 
worthy of special notice. Its dimensions are 3ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft.; 
and it contains in one specimen the three characteristics named in a previous 
report as occurring separately in the boulders of Bromsgrove. A compact, 
almost hornstone-like matrix contains distinct included fragments and por- 
phyritic felspar crystals. This specimen, therefore, confirms the view that 
these felstone boulders, which are so numerous to the west and south of Bir- 
mingham, as far as and beyond Bromsgrove, are portions of highly indurated 
ash-beds. 

At Flavell’s Farm, California, is one boulder of grey granite 2 ft. by 
1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. Vein-quartz and quartzite constitute nine small and 
three large boulders; and one of these, found near Harborne station, contains 
included brecciated fragments of rock. The size of these quartzite boulders, 
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the largest of which measures 3 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft., negatives the idea 
that they have come from the Bunter pebble-beds. 

The general character of the boulders of this district is similar to that of 
the Bromsgrove district; but in the presence of granite, quartz, and meta- 
morphic rock resembles the district north and west of Wolverhampton. 

North and west and south-west of Wolverhampton, however, granite is 
very much more abundant than in the district west and south-west of Bir- 
mingham. The large boulders north and west and south-west of Wolver- 
hampton are, it is probable, chiefly Criffell, or (more sparingly) Wigtonshire 
granite*; but there is Eskdale granite in the neighbourhood, especially about 
Bridgnorth. 

The Welsh felspathic drift covers abundantly the west and south-west of 
the Midland tableland, while felspathic rocks from the Lake-district accom- 
pany the Eskdale granite, and are often mixed with the Criffell granite. 

The boulders occur in two distinct positions—(1) in the older glacial beds, 
(2) in the upper clay. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Large striated boulders have recently been exposed in the extensive exca- 
vations which have been made in the boulder-clay at Bootle, a northern 
suburb of Liverpool. The site excavated is intended for new docks, and 
extends along the river Mersey, being reclaimed from shore within the tidal 
range. 

Mr. G. H. Morton describes for your Committee the position of these 
boulders, and gives the following section of the drift deposits which have 
been exposed continuously over many acres. The thickness of the various 
beds varies considerably according to position, and the middle sands and 
gravels often thin out and leave the upper boulder-clay reposing on the 
lower. 


Section. 
1. Sand and silt, old Bootle shore .......... 17 feet. 
2. Upper Boulder=elay «<ss #<figisd »jeliimwmed « 1S «yg; 
3; (PANGS ANG PTA Elst vas chy eters -yeaexante eee tals 6 4, 
4, Lower Boulder-clay ...........:...0.- Gussgy 


Upper Bunter Sandstone. 


The whole of the subdivisions, 1 to 4, repose in succession on the Bunter 
Sandstone at that part of the section nearest the old coast-line. 

The Lower Boulder-clay contains a much greater quantity of small stones 
than the Upper Clay. No large boulders were observed; but as the Lower 
Clay is not exhibited to any considerable depth, it may possibly contain some. 

The Middle Sands and Gravels consist of sands which frequently, by the 
great increase of rounded pebbles, become gravels, resembling those at Preston 
Junction, Wigan, Gresford, and Colwyn. 

The Upper Boulder-clay contains comparatively few small smooth stones, 
but many large boulders two or three feet in diameter. Many of these 
are striated, and are composed of greenstone, but some are Eskdale granite. 
These large boulders possibly occur at an average distance of twenty yards 
from each other. A large mass of compact gypsum, about 4 feet in dia- 
meter, was noticed. 

The sections described are still exposed at the present time, August 1876. 


* See paper by Mr. Mackintosh, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxix. p. 358. 
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CumMBERLAND. 


Prof. Harkness reports that a boulder of Silurian conglomerate (the 
Queensbury grit of the Geological Survey) occurs at the village of Bothel, in 
the parish of Sorpenhow, North Cumberland. In length it is about 20 feet, 
in height 9 feet, in breadth 8 feet. It is beautifully striated on the western 
side. It is situated between the 400 and 500 feet contour-line, and has been 
transported from the north-west portion of Dumfriesshire, having travelled 
about forty miles from N.N.W. to 8.8.E. 

This boulder goes by the name of “ Samson.” 

Prof. Harkness further reports that some fragments of Shapfell (Wastdale 
crag) granite occur in a field in the farm of Hindrig, near Dufton, West- 
moreland, at about 800 feet above the sea-level. These have for the most 
part been blasted, and many fragments occur in the wall adjoining. Some 
of the blocks are untouched; but these are so imbedded in the soil that their 
size cannot be determined. 

There are also several small blocks of this granite in gravels, which Prof. 
Harkness regards as Eskars, in a gravel-hole on the farm of Luhan, in the 
parish of Edenhall, about three miles east of this. Near the village of Newton 
Reigny, about two and a half miles west from Penrith, large boulders occur. 
They are so imbedded in the soil that their size cannot be determined. They 
consist of the Lower Silurian trap of the Lake country. Boulders of the 
same kind and of a large size are also seen on the east side of Newton Moss, 
which is a short distance S.W. of the village. The height of these Newton 
boulders is about 600 feet above the sea. 


Norru Wa Es. 


Mr. D. Mackintosh contributes the following account of the boulders in 
North Wales. An account of previous observations will be found in the 
Quart. Journ. of Geol. Soc., Dec. 1874. 

Between a mile and a mile and a half west of Llan-y-cil, on the north- 
west side of Bala Lake, the glacial striae in several places average between 
45° and 50° north of geographical west; and the boulders are of precisely the 
same kind as would have come from about the north-west or from the neigh- 
bourhocd of Llyn Arenig. Both the direction of the stric and course of the 
boulders would cross Bala Lake at nearly right angles to its length; so that 
if the basin of the lake had ever been scooped out by land-ice, this ice must 
have come from the south-west before the period of the great boulder trans- 
portation from the Arenig mountain. 

At the south-west end, and along the south-east side of Bala Lake, many 
of the boulders are not the same as those from the Arenig mountain, which 
are chiefly found on the north-west side; and they decrease in number north- 

eastwards, suggesting the idea that they came from the south-west. 
Through the gap immediately south of Moel Ferna, numbers of boulders 
appear to have found their way into Glyn Ceiriog, and east as far at least as 
Chirk. Numerous large boulders have gone nearly due east along the valley 
of the Dee, as far at least as Cefn and Ruabon. ‘The east and north-east 
boundary of the Arenig dispersion may be roughly defined as extending from 
Chirk by Cefn, Ruabon, Wrexham, Caergwrle, Mold, and the east side 
of Halkin mountain to Holywell, and thence in a westerly direction to the 
vale of Clwyd. This line nearly coincides with the boundary of the great 
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northern granitic drift. Both drifts (the Welsh and northern) haye, to a slight 
extent, crossed the average boundary, and a few small Arenig boulders have 
found their way across the estuary of the Dee into the peninsula of Wirral, 
where they have become mixed with the very abundant northern drift from 
the Lake district and the south of Scotland. 

The western boundary of the Arenig felstone drift would appear to run 
from the Arenig range in a N.N.E. direction as far at least as the celebrated 
Cefn Cave, near St. Asaph, where, to a slight extent, it has become mixed 
with the northern drift, and likewise with erratics probably from the neigh- 
bourhood of Conway. Few or no boulders from the southern part of the 
Snowdon range would appear to have found their way over the high table- 
lands situated to the east of Llanrwst and Bettws-y-coed, the Snowdon dis- 
persion having radiated in all directions to short distances only, excepting 
towards the south. This Arenig dispersion is one of the most remarkable in 
South Britain. The felstone boulders from the Arenig range have radiated 
to great distances over an area extending from N.N.E. to E., and to short 
distances from E. to §.E.—that is, over the fourth of a circle. The boulders 
have found their way across valleys and over watersheds and high mountains. 
In most places they have wholly ignored the configuration of the ground, 
excepting where gaps in mountain-ranges have facilitated their transporta- 
tion. A detailed examination of the surface-configuration, viewed in con- 
nexion with the positions occupied by the boulders, would seem to fayour 
the idea that they could only have been carried by floating ice; but it ought 
to be observed that there is an apparent distinction between the large angular 
and subangular boulders which are seen chiefly on the surface, and those 
smaller and well-glaciated boulders which are found imbedded in the Lower 
Boulder-clay at comparatively low levels. 

Among the Arenig felstone boulders, which are so remarkable for size, 
for the unexpected routes they have taken, or for the distances they have 
travelled, as to render them worthy of being preserved, the following may be 
mentioned :—(1) The Cefn boulder, a short distance west of Cefn station, 
near Ruabon, which measures 15 x 14 feet, and at least 10 feet in depth ; 
(2) the Maendigwychyn, or great immovable stone in the village of Eryrys, 
near Llanarmon (about 5 miles east of Ruthin), which measures 15 x 15 x 12 
feet, and is situated about 1130 feet above the sea; (3) a boulder in a field 
near Bryn-Cloddian, north-east of Caerwys railway-station, and a few miles 
south-west of Holywell. 

The direction of glacial striae on rock surfaces in the eastern part of North 
Wales, as well as in the neighbourhood of the Arenig mountain, Corwen, &c., 
in general agrees with the course the boulders have taken. On the summit 
of Halkin mountain, in a quarry a short distance west of Holywell, there are 
well-defined strie, indicating the passage of ice from the south-west; and in 
the neighbourhood of Llangollen, especially near Trevor (as lately ascertained 
by Mr. Morton, F.G.S.), there are several instances of strie pointing from 
west to east. 
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Fourth Report of the Committee, consisting of Sir Joun Lunsock, Bart., 
Prof. Prestwicu, Prof. Busx, Prof. T. M‘K. Huenns, Prof. W. 
Boyp Dawkins, Prof. Mratn, Rev. H. W. Crossxuy, and Mr. R. 
H. Tippeman, appointed for the purpose of assisting in the Explora- 
tion of the Settle Caves (Victoria Cave). Drawn up by K. H. 
‘Tippeman, Reporter. 


Tur Committee have to report that work has been carried on at the Victoria 
Cave throughout the year, with the exception of the interval from the 24th 
December, 1875, to January 3rd, 1876, and that the Settle Local Committee 
haye expended during the year ending August 15th, 1876, the sum of 
£90 13s. 3d., besides the grant of £100 entrusted to them by the British 
Association, 

A considerable amount of work has been done in the course of the year in 
excavating the central chamber A and that which lies to the right of it, 
called D. These, though formerly separate chambers, are now seen to form 
one large one, ‘hey consisted at first of mere spaces between the roof and 
the cave deposits, which had not been filled up entirely by the latter, branch- 
ing off from one another and merely communicating at the bifurcation. 
From the lowering of the deposits by excavation, they now form only one 
large and long entrance-hall to the remainder of the cavern, and the old 
line of demarcation can now only be distinguished on the present ceiling by 
the following circumstance. Chamber A cuts higher into the roof than 
chamber D, and is marked off from it by a line of joint, along which a thick 
bed of limestone has fallen down on to the floor in chamber A, but still forms 
the roof of chamber D. This huge block, which extended a distance of about 
60 feet, from about Parallel 15 to 44, at the extreme end of chamber A, has 
given us great trouble in the course of the year, partly from its size, and also 
because, being fissured by cracks here and there and lying on a clayey layer, 
it was subject to successive slips. Considerable downfalls threatened from 
time to time, and these had to be anticipated by quarrying it away. The 
large body of laminated clay which has been described in former reports 
ended off for the most part against this block towards the north, and must 
have been deposited against it. This is the mass of laminated clay which 
overlay the bone-beds containing the older mammals Hlephas antiquus, 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Hippopotamus, Hyena, and others, with Man. 

There can be no doubt now, to whatever agents the formation of that inter- 
esting deposit be due, that there are somewhat similar beds also underlying 
that Pleistocene bone-bed in places. From about 2 feet Parallel 10 as far as 
present workings inwards at Parallel 30 an exceedingly dark, tough, waxy 
clay lies below that layer. It varies much in thickness, from 7 or 8 feet on 
the right or east side of the cavern to lesser dimensions towards the west, 
and eyentually loses itself amongst large fallen blocks of limestone on the 
left, 

A thin layer of stalagmite, varying from 8 inches to a mere film, occurs at 
the base of the above clay, It is often very fibrous, and in some places it 
has a distinctly greenish hue. At the suggestion of the Committee, Dr. 
Marshall Watts kindly analyzed it; and his report is as follows :— 

‘The mineral is as nearly as possible pure Calcium Carbonate. It contains 
no Phosphoric Acid, Its specific gravity is 2-879; that of Calespar varies 
from 2°70 to 2°75, and of Arragonite from 2-92 to 3:28, so that for a non- 
erystalline deposit of stalagmite the agreement is sufficiently close. 

(Signed) W. is ae 
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To return to our section. Here and there this stalagmite rises into small 
bosses, showing that its existence was mainly owing to the dripping of water 
from the roof. It forms a kind of detted line of demarcation between the 
dark clay above and the layer next to be described beneath. 

The bed beneath this stalagmite is somewhat like the dark clay above it in 
arrangement, but is not of so fine a texture. Its colour is much lighter, a 
yellowish brown. It is somewhat sandy, presents on digging a rougher sec- 
tion than the waxy lustre of the dark clay above, and is more clearly lami- 
nated, though the laminations in it are wider apart. This clay appears to 
follow the upper surfaces of the fallen blocks on which it rests, and is rudely 
parallel with them. We find that as these blocks rise in successive steps 
towards the south-west, so this clay rises on them, and covers them con- 
tinuously at higher and higher levels. 

There is one point about this lower light-brown laminated clay which is 
of much interest; channels appear to have been formed in it. ‘Hollow 
troughs occur, which may perhaps be due to its subsidence through chinks 
in the rocks beneath, or they may have been formed by little streams of 
water cutting out channels subsequently to the formation of the main mass 
of it. However they were formed, the thin overlying stalagmite appears to 
have made a thin coating over their walls simultaneously with the like forma- 
tion on the flatter surfaces between them. The overlying dark waxy clay, 
on minute examination, is seen to dip into these cavities sometimes at a con- 
siderable angle. It is only possible to see this lamination when the clay is 
cut with a clean knife; the spade obliterates the bedding. This arrange- 
ment of the layers at the sides of the trough would seem to point rather to 
our first hypothesis of their formation as being the more probable. 

It has been suggested in former reports that the laminated clay which lies 
above the Hyzena-bed may possibly be the result of a deposit from glacier 
water at the time of the ice-sheet, it being now distinctly proved that the 
animals whose bones occur some distance bencath it existed in that district 
at a time prior to that cold period. The chief evidences for this last consist 
of—(1) the superposition of the boulder-deposits at the entrance of the cave 
upon the edges of the bone-bed, and (2) the total removal of the remains of 
these animals from the open ground in those particular areas where direct 
evidence of the former extension of an ice-shect exists. 

We must not forget, however, that further south and east the same 
animals are found in the river-gravels under such circumstances as imply 
that a cold period occurred also previous to their ranging through the country, 
the gravels being of later age than certain glacial beds in the south and east 
of England. These facts imply that the animals whose bones are found in 
the lowest known bone-beds in the Victoria Cave lived in this country in 
the course of a well-marked interval between two periods of extreme cold, 
and that the earlier left traces of its effects further south than the later. It 
is therefore within the limits of possibility that this lower waxy laminated 
clay is a representative in time of some of the earlier glacial beds of the 
south-east of England. The subject, however, is an extremely wide one, 
and our present knowledge of the age and succession of the drifts must 
receive many additions before such an hypothesis can be cither proved or 
disproved. 

Bronze Objects.—Yhe Romano-Celtic layer is probably now completely 
eliminated from Chamber A. That portion of the present large entrance- 
hall which we used to call Chamber D was apparently never occupied by 
the folk who used the bronze articles, Chamber B, that to the left of 
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Chamber A, may still, perhaps, contain some relics of that period; but we 
have not worked in that chamber for some years; our finds of articles of 
that age are consequently rare and exceptional. On the 12th of February, 
1876, whilst blasting and removing a portion of the huge fallen mass of lime- 
stone already referred to, a bronze harp-shaped fibula was found, in good 
preservation, with traces of its iron pin. It was in Parallel 16, 5 feet left 
of the datum-line, and at a depth of 9 feet, below a chink in the limestone 
block; and, as Mr. Jackson suggests, there is every probability of its having 
fallen down the crack from above. Whether dropped there by one of the 
cave refugees, or fallen down a crack which had been enlarged by the settle- 
ment of the blocks consequent on the explorations, is immaterial. It was 
certainly far below its natural level, and the block of limestone beneath which 
it was found extended up to the Romano-Celtic floor. 

Another object in bronze was found during the year upon the old upper 
tip. It is in the form of an ovate leaf, with a broad midrib and rude vein- 
ing; the apex of the leaf is broken off. Where the leaf-stalk would be is 
a quadrate expansion pierced with a rivet-hole. It is 15 inch long and 
1:1 inch broad, and curved in the direction of its length. 

Animal Remains.—Professor Busk has again kindly examined the bones, 
and given their determination in a register. He remarks :— 

“ As usual, the collection is chiefly interesting on account of the large pro- 
portion of Ursine remains, some of which, as you will perceive, I am inclined 
to assign to Ursus speleus ; but most belong to the feroa type, whilst some few 
could not be well distinguished from Ursus arctos. Some of the bones are 
remarkably perfect, and have the same polish as that already recorded. The 
only addition to the former fauna, if I remember rightly, is Mustela martes. 
There is also a remarkably small fox, but not Canis lagopus. 

(Signed) G. Busx.” 

Amongst the remains returned by Prof. Busk is a lower jaw of Weasel. 
This was found in the Lower Cave-carth, beneath the boulders ; so that that 
is another addition, besides the Marten, to our list of animals from the early 
Pleistocene layer. 

In speaking of the animals found, the place of honour necessarily falls to 

the Hycena—not by reason of the number of his remains discovered, but because 
to him we are indebted for by far the larger number of bones of other animals 
introduced. It is, indeed, singular to note that, notwithstanding the abun- 
dant evidence of his presence, from the characteristically gnawed and cracked 
bones of other animals, we have hardly any remains of him this year except 
teeth. There can, indeed, be scarcely a doubt that a dead hyena was as 
acceptable to his survivors as the carcass of any other beast. 
Of Bear we have found a fine series of tusks. We have already given 
Prof. Busk’s remarks upon them. A very large humerus, which he attri- 
butes to the Grisly Bear, was found in Parallel 21, at a depth of 12 feet. 
From the way in which its proximal extremity has been gnawed off, and 
some of its more prominent ridges removed, there can be no doubt that it 
was coexistent with Hyena. Some remains of very young Bears have been 
found—so young, indeed, as to make it doubtful whether they ever had an 
independent existence. 

Of Rhinoceros we have a femur, found in Parallel 36, at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in. 
It has been gnawed, as such bones always are, by the Hyzna, and to the usual 
extent. Several exceedingly fine teeth of Rhinoceros have been found since 
the bones were submitted to Prof. Busk, and their determination must be for 
the present postponed, A lower premolar 4 of Rhinoceros, which was the 
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first of that animal found in the cave, together with the human fibula, and 
hitherto supposed to be 22. tichorinus, is now considered by Prof. Busk to be 
LR. leptorhinus. 

Of Deer found this year we have several. One is a base of an antler with 
brow-tine (Cervus tarandus), but the species is marked as doubtful; another 
tine is doubtfully referred to C. elaphus; another is a fragment of a very 
large antler, and no species is assigned to it; also there is a patella of a very 
large deer, which was near the surface. 

Of Goat several remains have been found; and it would almost seem pos- 
sible, from the depth to which some of them occur, that this animal may have 
existed in Britain at an earlier age than has usually been assigned to it; but 
we cannot put forward this idea confidently without further confirmation. 
One humerus of an exceedingly small Goat has cuts upon it which are eyi- 
‘dently human workmanship; but there are circumstances which render it 
desirable to reserve any further remarks upon it to a future occasion. 

In our last year’s report we called attention to the existence in the Victoria 
Cave of a “fauna which we may confidently assign to a cold climate, separated 
in some parts, by an accumulation of deposits 12 feet or more in thickness, 
from an earlier one, which is equally characteristic of high temperatures ; 
whereas in another part of the cave not far off, where the material to separate 
them is wanting, we have animals from icy and tropical countries inter- 
mingled in a confusion which would be puzzling did we not get the clue hard 
by.” We remarked that it was evident that the separation was natural and 
regular, the mixture abnormal and accidental. ‘As distinguished from the 
lower bed, the chief characteristics of the upper were the presence of the Rein- 
deer, and the absence of Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and Hyzena.” 
These remarks were made solely on the evidence which passed through your 
present reporter’s hands since he undertook to conduct the exploration of the 
cavern. Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins has kindly written to remind us that Rein- 
deer was found in the lower caye-earth, below the laminated clay, when he 
had charge of the explorations, and he has no doubt that it was dragged in 
by Hyznas. The Hyzna-bed at that spot, viz. the mouth of the cavern, was 
at a depth of 16 feet below the laminated clay; and your reporter had an 
impression that the Reindeer-remains occurred at some height above the 
Hyena-bed. Be that as it may, Prof. Dawkins’s opinion is entitled to great 
weight, and is, indeed, the view generally held. At the same time, consider- 
ing that Hysena and Reindeer are not uncommonly found together in caves, 
when, as in this case, we see them mixed together at one or both ends of a 
section but separated through an interval of 70 feet in length by a thickness 
of deposits, we may regard the fact as at least an interesting one, and, when 
found, noteworthy. 

The excavations still throw light upon how the Cave was formed. As far 
as we have yet worked at the present level, the right wall of the cave is seen 
to have been hollowed out by streams. Several grooves occur, indicating 
water-levels ; but, except quite at the entrance, we have not got down to the 
ancient floor. We are already working in deposits which are probably of 
greater age than the older Thames gravels. The river is now running 
900 feet below us. What earlier records we may disentomb we cannot tell; 
we must work on and wait, 
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Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors during the year 1875-76, 
by a Committee, consisting of Jamus GuatsHER, F.R.S., R. P. Gras, 
F.G.S., F.R.A.S., C. Brooxg, F.R.S., Prof, G. Forses, F.R.S.E., 
Water Fruicut, D.Sc., F.G.S., and Prof. A. S, Herscuer, 
M.A., F.R.AS, 

[Pxrare IV. | 


Tue principal subjects of discussion in the present Report are, as they have 
been in former years, the descriptions of meteors and meteor-showers of 
which the Committee has received information during the interval of a year 
which has elapsed since the presentation of the last Report, 

Of such materials a large supply has as usual been contributed to, or has 
been sought for by, the Committee. Most of the appearances described are 
fireballs of an occasional character, some of which have given rise to a good 
deal of remark and scientific discussion in the public journals of the day, 
both from the exceptional character of brightness and from the quick re- 
petitions of their occurrence. 

Large fireballs were seen on the 3rd, 7th, and 14th of September last, 
which were observed over such a considerable extent of country as to allow 
of their real heights and paths to be calculated with a somewhat unusual 
degree of accuracy. The paths of these meteors were calculated by Captain 
G. L. Tupman, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; and very satisfactory 
conclusions were arrived at as to the probable meteor-showers or systems to 
_ which these large fireballs, two of which were detonating, appear pretty 
certainly to have belonged. 

Other instances have occurred where bright fireballs have been seen at 
- several points in England sufficiently far apart, and have been observed with 
sufficient accuracy to lead to definite although not generally more than very 
rough determinations of their actual heights, velocities, and directions. One 
of the largest of these bolides was seen in bright sunshine on the 22nd of 
December, 1875; another of great brilliancy was noticed on the evening of 
July 25th, 1876: of these meteors, as only a few well-recorded descriptions 
were obtained, the probable real paths are only generally indicated, or have 
only hitherto been provisionally computed. Meteors of this conspicuous cha- 
racter appeared also on the 16th of August, 1875, and on the 15th of Apvril, 
11th, 13th, 15th, and 21st of August in the present year. Some heights of shoot- 
ing-stars observed in the August shower in 1874, and described in the Cata- 
logue of last year’s Report, are deduced from the observations, and are here 
‘presented as completely as the accuracy of the observations would permit. 

The occurrences of meteor-showers during the past year have been very 
slight and ill-defined, with the exception of the August-showér. displays of 
1875 and of the present year. The present year’s recurrence of the August 
shower was, however, less plentiful than has been visible for several years 
past, and has amounted to a real minimum of intensity of its annual appa- 
ritions. 

A new general catalogue of meteor radiant-points, with an accompanying 
_ key-map, compiled during the past year by Mr. Greg, appears in the Report, 
and a valuable contribution of reviews of the past year’s records and exami- . 
nations of aérolites (of which the many remarkable occurrences continue to 
increase in scientific importance year by year), by Dr. Flight, concludes its 
pages. One of the most interesting of such events, it will be recollected, took 
place this year in England, when a mass of iron weighing 72lbs. fell at 
Rowton, near the Wrekin ; and this, it may be observed, is only the seventh 
instance where a mass of metallic iron of meteoric origin, or an aérosiderite, 
has actually been seen to fall. This event took place in Shropshire, at 20 
minutes to 4 o’clock p.m., on April 20, 1876. 
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p.m. 


p-m.|/Regent’s Park, 
London. 


p-m.|Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory,Oxford,, 
[Royal Obser- 
vatory, Green-! 
wich, &c.]. 


West Dereham... 
p-m. 


p.m.|Bristol ............ 


Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory, Oxford, 
Ipswich, Kent, 


p.m. 


Surrey, Essex, 
&e. 
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Apparent Size. 


Brilliant meteor 


Fine meteor 


— SU PEN =o nedecses . 


= Venus 


t= JUpILEr. cscccecesss 


About= Venus 


Large meteor .... 


Large and brilliant 


About3 x 2. [Disk 
15', of dazzling 


brightness. | 


Splendid meteor... 


Large fireball ...... 


Brighter than Ju- 
piter or Venus. 
Disk about 4 ap- 
parent diameter 
of the moon. 


Colour. 


| 
[weet ew eeneee weeeee 


See eeetereee 


White, like 
barning 
magnesium. 


| 


Rather ruddy. 


| to green. 


Blue with red 
sparks. Blue 
colour of 
nucleus very 
bright. 


tele eeenee eee eweeeece 


Position or 


paraion: Apparent Path. 


‘About 7 or 8 Its 
seconds. 


course 
nearly 
east. 


was 
south- 


sence ereeeeecere ae ROO ee meet eee e eee rerage 


sageaenexeante ..eee/In the north 


Passed just under 


| Blue, changing) 


Cassiopeia. 
ds Sweba Ger seseeee Shot towards the 
sword-hand 0 
Perseus. 


sc e= O= 
From 126°+53° 
to 125 +46 
Shot across or near 
a Pegasi. 
From a point in the 
S.E. to a little N. 
of E.; but a few 
degrees 
the neighbouring 
hills of Penhall’s 
Mine. 
Came from about 
Corona, its course 
ending about 10° 
below a, B Urse 
Majoris. 


er eee re 


Several 
seconds. 


| 
5 seconds. [1-5 First appeared just 
or 2seconds,| west of Saturn. 
rapid. | [Passed between 
e« and #, disap- 
pearing close to 
« Aquile.] 
In the north-west.. 


In the eastern sky..) 


Duration 2 or 
3 seconds. 
(Oxford, 6 
or 7 secs.) 


Seven or eight well- 
observed appa- 
rent positions o 
its course. 


Length of 
a Path. 


serene eet eee ee 


Se 


1° or 12° 
~[19°.] 


. 


PPE Renee teen ee BHO eee OH EOE eevee seenssseeestseeaees 


-- From y Persei, a Perseid 


OBSERVATIONS 


Direction or Radiant-point. 


a a 


FOO eee eee eeareeeeeerone 


Preveu reer rerirerer ee irri sty y 


-'Directed from the Pointers in 


Ursa Major. 


.-- From the direction of 6 Pegasi 


.|\Very vivid; made a startling 


OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 


glare in the sky. Nucleus 
with a long train and a 
bright flame-like head, flick- 
ering like a torch carried 
against the wind. 


ee eeee PON e ween eee tener seat e estar saraee 


Very brilliant. . Seen also at 
Calathorpe, 11" 20™ p.m. - 


wee eeeveressees eee eeees OPO r rene ee eererene 


Left a train for 3 seconds. Im-| 
mediately afterwards another, 


Appearance, Remarks, &c. | 
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Observer 
or Reference. 


Arthur Hinde. 
Communicated by 
G. J. Symons. 


Communicated by G, J. 
Symons. 

Id. 

W. F. Denning. 


Id. 


meteor = Jupiter shot down) 
at right angles to the pee 
of the former one, leaving a 
streak for 1 second. | 


‘From direction of « Urse Mi-|Left a very bright train for two ld. 


noris. 


Oem eee e eee Oe eerrenesesaneees see aenee 


Sloping downwards towards 
the northern horizon, 


[Fell vertically. Radiant- 
point of the projected tracks 


PPO eee ween nee 


| 


PP Par ee rereeeees! 


at 311°, +52°.] 


tee eeeeeeleeeeneees 


Descending, slightly inclined 
from the vertical towards 


the left. 
y 


tracks 347°, +15°, 


seconds. 


'Visible behind clouds; left a 
long train. | 
\Light brighter than that of the 
moon. Nucleus like a chain! 
of bright beads. Seen also in 
Wales and in Brittany, France. 
(See Appendix I.) 


A fine meteor seen through 
clouds which obscured the 
stars; the apparent path ap- 
proximate. Nucleus with aj 
broad tapering train visible 
several seconds after it on its 
course. 


PPUUUETTCURITIC ITC eee eee eeeee 


‘Nucleus globular; illuminated/C 


ance about the apparent size of, 
Saturn. [Ended with a flash 
of excessive brightness. | 


the sky like a flash of light- 
ning. Seen by many persons 
at Bristol; the flash seen also 
by Mr. Denning. 


-. Radiant-point of the projected|Fireball with train of scattered|/The ‘Times,’ Sept. 


sparks 10° long. Divided in 
mid course into two, with flash 
of blue light, accompanying 
each other very closely to ex- 
tinction. Detonated. Left no 
streak. 


Id. 


F.R.S. The ‘ Times,’ 
Aug. 19th, 1875. 


T. Crumplen. 


Descending, slightly eastward./Threw off a spark at disappear-/J.Lucas. (See ‘Nature,’ 


Sept. 9, 1875; ‘ Astron.| 
Register,’ April 1876, 
and Appendix I. of this 
Report.) 


Communicated by G. J. 
Symons. 
ommunicated by W. F. 
Denning. 


9, 
‘Astron. Register,’ Oct. 
1875, &e. (See Ap- 


pend. I. of this Report.) 
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| Date. 


| 1875. 
|Sep. 11 


14 


ey 


| 
Hour | 
G.M. T. (or 


local time). 


h mi s 
11 0 p.m. 


| 


8 20 


Nov.15, 


| 8 30 


22) 


p-m. 


Hyening ... 


6 30 a.m.) 


4 45 p.m. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Edinburgh, 
Burntisland,&c. 
Scotland. 


Lynn, Norfolk... 


Royal Observa- 
tory, Green- 
wich, and in 
all parts of 
England. 


Near Bristol 


Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. 


Near Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


Leicester 


West Dereham... 


Burnham 


... Nearly half appa- 
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Apparent Size. 


Large meteor. Ex-' 
tremely bright. 


| 
| 


3 or 4 X Venus ... 


Large disk ; nearly 
apparent size of 
the full moon. 


iAbout half appa- 
rent diameter of 


the moon. 


rent diameter of 
the moon. 


= Jupiter 


Very bright 


| Very large 


Very brilliant ...... 


Brilliant meteor ...' 


| 


Large meteor ...... 


876. 


Colour. 


sheen ete reeeee eee. 


Pale blue......! 


White or blu- 
ish-white ; 
tail of some 
coloured 
sparks. 


Various 
colours. 


White, like 
Venus. 


Bluish 


Bluish white. 


HOO weet ee eaeneeres 


Reddish 


sete erneeeseee aeee 


‘Quick 


Duration. 


—— 


2 seconds. 


duration 
8 seconds. 


1'5 second 


About 1 sec... 


APPR Oe eer eaeeeriae 


verre neee 


Peete ewww tence eees 


Meanobserved|Twelve or fifteen 


| 


| 


..-|From t to B Ceti... 


eee eee) 


‘In the south 


Position or 
Apparent Path. 


Zigzag course a- 
cross the Haedula’ 
in Auriga. 


cesesecesseeeee «(Close above the 


E. by N. hori- 
zon, which it 
did not reach 
before disappear- 
ing. 


well - observed 
positions of ap- 
parent course. 


Descended _ from 
not far above 
the northern 
horizon, as if 
with full bright- 
ness, to the 
earth, 

Almost due north, 
from altitude 
about 40° to 
about 30°. 


From altitude 4° 
N., 68° W. to 
altitude 3° N.. 
78° W. 


teens eee wereeree 


Shot down to the 
S.E. horizon and. 
disappeared not 
far from Spica. 


| Length of 
Path. 


Long course... 


eRe e eee teen een see 


Thee eenereseeeres 


wee w eee tween 


Dee eeeee ee ees 


. Moving northwards 


Directed from some point in 


OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS. 


Direction or Radiant-point. 


Radiant-point of the projected 
tracks, 348°, +0°. 


Course diagonally downwards, 
| from east to west. 


‘Fell obliquely as it passed from: 
cast to west. 


[TPO weer eeeereeeeeeeasteneeaeassrsserees 


THEE ewe e sees r ete Heese Oeerasreeeeeeae 


sere t ee eeene Pee eek Ee tee e eee tt eeregaces 


Leo. 


. Meteor with strong light casting 


Grew gradually larger until it) 
(For description of the following 


Nucleus pear-shaped and uni- 


Nucleus of oblong shape 


In 


Vivid meteor; lit up the sky in 


Appearance, Remarks, &c, 


—_———- 


shadows. Halted and flashed 
as if at angles on its course; 
formed a zigzag streak visible 
for three or four minutes after- 
wards, which disappeared in 
form of a ring. 


disappeared. Followed in 4 or 
5 minutes by the next meteor. 


meteor, see Appendix I.] 


form in brightness, with flick- 
ering tail of sparks; faded out 
at disappearance, leaving a 
faint white streak. Light of 
the meteor intense. Detona- 
tion loud at Bradford ; heard 
also at Wath and York (?). 


Oh eee Sa oe here Fe Men eee. III. H. Olver, Id. Id. 


Nucleus followed by a streaming)G. L. Tupman. 


train; left no streak. 


the night of October 
28th. Like a huge rocket, 
leaving numberless sparks on 
its course. 


spite of the glare of the moon. 


made two descents, and 
flashed off at an acute angle, 
2s in the sketch. 


Observer 
or Reference. 


‘Nature,’ vol. xii. p. 460, 
Sept. 23,1875; other 
similar accounts in| 
the ‘Scotsman.’ 


J. J. Allinson. 


The ‘Times,’ Sept. 16, 
‘Nature,’ Sept. 23, 
1875, &c. (See Ap- 
pendix I. of this Re- 
port for the real path’ 
and other particulars) 
of the meteor.) | 


J. L., Newspaper ac-; 
count; communicated, 


by W. F. Denning. 


W. F. Denning. 


Thel 


‘Times,’ Oct. 8th, 


1875. 


Communicated by A. 8. 
Herschel. 


W. S. Franks. The ‘As- 
tronomical Register, | 
Jan. 1876. | 


if 
Communicated by G. J.) 


Symons. 
| 
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1 IIour 
Date. |G. M. T. (or 
‘| local time). 


1875.| h m_ s 
Dec.13)/10 8 p.m. 


22| 1 33 p.m. 


Place of 
Observation. 


__ 


Bristol 


Dorking, Surrey 


REPORT—1876. 


Apparent Size. 


= Jupiter 


of the moon. 


\ 
| 


Southampton .. 


Braughing, near 
Ware. 


8 44 p.m. 


1876. 


Jan, 4} 9 28 pm. 


31) 9 13 p.m. 


Feb. 2/ 8 31 


=] 


p-m.! 


p-m. 


Bristol 


ee eee eas 


Street, Somerset; 


Bristol 


| 


Wi Gee conniganeee 


Large 


= Jupiter 


2x Venus 


= Mars 


weer e teen nes 


= 
° 


ter of the moon. 


Crediton, Devon Precisely like the 


planet Venus. 


Seca ewer ee 


About 4 diameter’... 


apparent diamc-| 


Colour, 


eee ee ee rene etees 


Yellowish 
green. 


Grecnish ...... 


Duration. 


| 


Very slow ... 


seeees|Not very rapid 


[Pee e eee ewe en eens 


Rather slow... 


|Very slow 
speed. 


\Moved very 
slowly. 


Fee eeee er eereeeres 


Position or: 
Apparent Path. 


Passed just under 
B Urse Majoris. 


In the N.N.W. .. 


i 


disappearing 
about 25° above 
the N.W. ho- 
rizon. 


Passed across 


i 
Geminorum. 


ese o= 
‘From 210°+-72 
to 172 +35 


Path observed, 
From 64° —12° 
to 60 —30 
In the S.S.W. 
sky. 


From 175°+31° 
to 185435 | 
on line from d) 
Leonis to Cor 
Caroli. 
From 74°+4° 
to 50 —1 
from y Orionis 
to a few degrees 
below a Ceti. : 
From 6 to 3° be- 
yond e Leporis. 
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eS s 


Lege of Direction or Radiant-point. Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


Observer 
or Reference. 


Ll a ee 


.....|From direction of the moon. 


Left no streak. On Dee. 19, at|W. F. Denning. 
Radiant 8 Geminorum. 


6" 15™ p.m., an intense flash,| ‘ Astronomical Regis- 
probably of meteoric origin,| ter,’ Feb. 1876. 
seen in a clear sky. 
..|From S.S.E. to N.N.W., de-Nucieus an irregular luminous|H. J. Powell. 
scending thus ; ball, with no well-defined disk! The ‘Times’ and 
«| 
| 


like the moon; followed by a) letter to W. F. 
long train of fire: broke up} Denning. | 
and disappeared before reach- 
ing the horizon. 


Bie ARNE SEGURL Te wsccsteocescvercscses 


Seen in full sunshine. Its form Ff. W. The ‘ Times.’ 
like a common rocket. 


| 

... Inclined about 40° to the ho-|Shaped like a pear or a kite;/E. ‘an 

| rizon. left a faint white streak for See also Appendix I. 
two or three seconds, and for description of the 
disappeared without exploding.) same meteor by Mr. 
Seen in bright sunlight. No} Webb.) 

detonation heard. The ap- 
parent length and _ inclina- 
tion of the path were ap- 
proximately measured with a 


rod. 
teteeees ‘Directed from Polaris. Ra-|Left no streak.........0e00e0eeeeee | We DB Denning. 
diant in Draco (about 1 Dra- 
conis ?). 
| 
teeter cee ees coageegeatoopadend Acbesobdes soo5c \Cast a strong light. Disappeared J. E. Clark. 


| behind a-cloud. 


— 


© seseerevees/Radiant A Gy secsssesereeeeeeeeeee(een through clouds. Left no} W. F. Denning. 
visible train. (Radiant proba- 
\ bly just north of @ Tauri). 


\ 


N 


Radiant-point in Leo ............/Left no streak. This meteor andjId. 
the next proceeded from the 
| same radiant-point in Leo. 


ort path ... 


| 
| 
He | 


m 


q 
hes 


2 


tresseeeeeees Slightly descending from left/Nucleus globular; left no train.../Id. 
to right. Radiant in Leo. 


= 


ae Shot downwards.,,................seen on looking away from the|S. J. Johnson. 
BI | planet Venus. oS Register,’ | 
une 1876, p. 141. | 


RU oc \ REE Seabee Sens 
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Hour an 
Place of : : Position or 
aoe oa ay Biscen Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Apparent Path, 
1876.;h m s \ 
Mar. 1) 6 46 p.m.'Bristol............! SSTIUplleren vetoue| sesneceeee~ ss ...../ Slow motion...!Passed near Z a 
| v Urs Majoris, | 
or slightly above: 
those stars. | 
i 
19/11 18 p.m.|Luxembourg, [Large meteor ......!........cscseeeees|esseesseenensneaes sssedeeeecevcneccusseres 
(Paristime.), Paris. 
| 
Apr.15} 8 31 p.m.|Bristol ......... Much largerthough| White ......... 2°5 seconds... 2— 
little brighter From 90°+424° 
than Venus. to 52 +31 
Passed about 5° 
above 9, and 
disappeared be- 
hind houses in 
the W.N.W. 
15) About Hawkhurst, WON AUG og | Lease .+.++e|First appeared close 
8 35 p.m.| Kent. | to the planet 
Venus, and 
streamed past 
the Pleiades to 
the horizon. 
Junel5!About Suez, and sta-|Large fireball ......!.......s0.cceees aa eeeaaleler ROPE RPE) mec crtcdGacicscas 
8 10 pm.) tions on the | | 
(localtime.)) Suez Canal. | 
Saly 8} 895) p.m.ilowa, U.'S., |Large fireball ......!..s.2..ssscecncrts|eesascet@tesceece se@tlesiedeah cote eee 
\(local time.)) America. 
20/11 42 O {Bristol ......... [SSOP ev sdoatidaaddaenslscbewsucestnesres Rather swift... a= O= 
| | From 337°— 7° 
| | to 348 +18 
24/10 25 30 (Ibid. ....2.28... Heb oat Meeee SOOM eiea sie ce sieniie as Not very swift 2= 6= 
| From 306°+427° 
to 317 +49 
Pad MOS MEDIA Sec. tenes Say) eashvinaeioce aioe poguemerericad: Bnd Wikia's nclanie AOC EEL: (far Nes 
| | From 38°-+53° {| 
/ to 55 +39 
2411 37 0 (Radcliffe Obser-|/=Ist mag.#......... \White. ......2v: (15 second .... From 50 Cassio- 
vatory, Oxford.| | peie (f Custo- 
dis, Bode) to Ca-| 
pella. 
25!About Poplar, East ‘Nearly 3 apparent Red, then vivid About 6 se- From R.A. 16" 15™ 
10 0 p.m.) London. diameter of the, green. conds. Mo-| 8. Decl. 17°, 
moon; 12’or 15’! tion quite) to R.A. 125 
wide, but much! | uniform. 30™ N. Decl. 
longer, with no! | 18°, 
change. | | Obseryed while 
comet - seeking 
| near the planet 
| | Jupiter. 
| | \ ii 


a 
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1 — = 
: — iy ’ : 
Direct Radiant A : Remarks, & Observer 
irection or Kadiant-point. -Appearance, Remarks, &c. | ty eferehica! 


I 
a |; 


Left no streak. Seen by F. Den-| WV. F. Denning. 
ning; the recorded path from 
description. 


Radiant at « Persei ......+00... 


N 


GE «ce tesileiececsecece rt ie Miia wss.e./A firebail recorded in the watch|Chapelas Coulvier Gra- 
for meteors kept at the Ob-| vier. ‘ Comptes 
servatory of the Luxembourg) Rendus,’ vol. Ixxxii. 
in March 1876. Mean hourly| p. 924. | 
number of meteors for the 
month 2:1; ordinary average 
for the month 5:6. ‘ 
Directed from between Procyon Pear-shaped nucleus, emitting W. F. Denning. 

and Castor. faint sparks as it rolled along; 
left no streak. 


Long path ... 


IEG 5<. 5-<-.cccascoces «<eose eee Sat ‘A beautiful meteor; seen in the !’. Humphrey. 
great length! | western twilight. 
or speed. | 


| 
| | | 
MECH soos vcsasecceouders sessseeeeeeees Detonating; burst with a loud (See Appendix IL, 
| | report. ! Large Meteors.) 
/ 
| ee @eeres teeereseeee Cectcccccce see ene FORE PH ee eee eee eee Oeeren Tenge tee Seharenes Id. 
eats. .0:.|Radiant in Aquarius ..........5. Very fine meteor; left sparks and|W. F. Denning. 
a train. 
Se eee Jc: oop BPOCE Spanepe0nne we. /Left a bright train for 2 seconds|[d. 
| 
srseeevevseeees/ Radiant in Cassiopeia....... 5c. HOLE HO Streak, :f.c.conisencsevswecvae Id. 
Bpsas60e0--0..|.scececcsvieiessvoasecscsessossoseseese(Ttain. [Identical with the last|J. Lucas, 
meteor. | 
| | 
teslecseseceeeneseteesesseneeeessteeeseess Al first sinall, and appeared to be Jolin Lane. 


getting red- hot; then burst) Communicated by 
forth with a vivid green flame,| W. F. Denning. 
which continued to near the| (See also Appendix | 
end of its path, when it seemed) II., Large Meteors.) — 
} to be burned out and disap- 
i : | peared. 


es ms - pacer 
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( 
Hour ss 
| 
| Date. |G. M., T. (or, an lac af 5 Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. | 4 pene 
local time).! : PP 
| 
| 1876.| h m 
|fuly 25) About Near Maiden- j|Large meteor ...... Vivid greeny|s..cee,.iceceeeees In the norther 
| 10 0 p.m.! head, Bucks. like an arti- sky near th 
| ficial light! Great Bear. 
rather than 
a natural 
shooting- 
| star. | 
25/10 2 p.m.'Bristol ..,...... Mery tare ny..0|ccacancevapéeose iarayes sensenigcene Passed from eas 


Jupiter at 9 p.m 


2510 5 p.m./Edgeware Road, |Large apparent disk| Vivid emerald-/More than five|From the constel 


London. green; train} seconds; lation of Aquil 

of fiery red.| leisurely [?] through tha 

speed. of Hercules [?] 

curved slight] 
downwards,pass 


ing afew degree 
under, and d 
appearing a lit 


northward 
Arcturus. 
| 25,10 7 p.m./Street, near Glas-'4 Yo... ceeeeeee ‘Blue’ or jAbout 5 or 6/From about 270 
tonbury,Somer- ‘green’ (two| seconds. —10° to 5 
setshire. observers). +53° (nearly 
view of the sta: 
near its cours 
obstructed b 
clouds). 
25|About Hersham, Surrey Large meteor ...,.. Vacdaovedeceteests Speed of ap-|Passed close unde 
10 12 p.m. parent mo-| Arcturus, as i 
tion very} the sketch. 
| leisurely. 
| | 
| 
| 
31! 9 43 p.m.|Bristol ......... == Sislasohdeh ascaetg dees sce. Pers Rather fast ... a= b= 
| From 284°+10° 
; } to 286 —10 
Aug. 4}10 17 p.m./Glasgow .. ......! Not very large o1|..........ccseseee! 4 seconds...... Passed over t 
| brilliant. south side 
| Glasgow. 
| . | | 
| 5/10/12 psm.|Bristol  ..scsseeel== Ws yeeoecensaee abel eesicacdbnantets Lge. ia See e= b= 
| | From 20°-+-47° © 
i to 8 +38 
9/10 39 p.m.|Radcliffe Obser-/=Ist mag.t.......5 Red cessecseeee- |i second ...... Passed 9 Bodtis .. 
| vatory, Oxford. | | | 
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| ’ eh of Direction or Radiant-point. Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


} 


Observer 
| 


teor, writes the Paris corre-| 1876. 
spondent of the ‘Echo,’ July 
24 or 25, had recently been 
seen in Paris.—T. Crumplen.] 


or Reference. 


sons. [An equally large me-| The ‘Times,’ July 28. 


| - 
Cg eee Moved horizontally, thus |fhe meteor burst at the end of Communicated by W. I’. 


its flight and left a bright train.| Denning. 
{The recorded altitude of its 
apparent course disagrees with 


| 


| here described differs very| tail of fiery-red colour, followed 
widely from that assigned to} by a luminous track. Appeared 
it by other observers in the) with sudden brightness, and as 
neighbourhood of London.] | it travelled on collapsed sud- 
denly with a bright effulgence, 
exactly resembling a firework 
close at hand. : 


ments redder than the head,| Clark. 
two of which were as bright 

as 3rd mag. stars. Disappeared 

with a sudden flash. 


of the meteor very startling.|. to Mr. Glaisher. 


Its head had the a 
—e ppearance 
gittarns & of being double—thus, the 
; ies larger of the two parts above 
Path f Meteor | 3 (but this impression may have 
MEMIaik.inc..... - Zalia® been a deception) :— 
$$ 
S 
° \ 
* 8 
ssseeesse+s.|Radiant Lyra or Draco ......... |A fine meteor; left no streak :/W. F. Denning. 
y & 


| | seen through clouds. 
north to south, angle at Like a roeket, with an extra-\James Thomson. 
37° [?]. ordinarily long tail. Tra- 

velled in a zigzag or tre- 

mulous manner, 


/ 


2 seetesveeys. Radiant of Perseids ..,.........[Left a bright train ....cssseeeeeee] We P. Denning. 


feseveeeeee-|Directed about from « Canum/Train. [Identical with the next!J. Lucas. 
Venaticorum [?]. meteor. ] 


au 


part of the meteor’s course| ical head tapering away into a] to Mr. Glaisher. 


that assigned at Street, below, 
and with other more distant 
observations of the meteor’s 
track.]} 
sectsseeaseesseees/ Almost horizontal. {The early/Body of the fireball a large sphe-/2. Ommanney. Letter 


Nearly 90° ...|Almost parallel to the horizon|Left a splendid train of frag- Communicated by J. E. 


| Ahout 50° ...|Left to right, nearly horizontal|Sky very clear, and appearance|George Dines. Letter 


| ‘ 


10 


10 


11 


11 


1] 
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Hour 
G. M. T. (or 
local time). 


h m 
10 40 p.m. 


‘11 57 p.m. 


|About 
9 28 p.m. 


About 
| 9 54 p.m.! 


| 


About 
8 30 p.m. 
\(local time.) 


a.m.| 


| 
= 38 p.m.) 


About 
11 15 


\Clifton (and 


p-m.| 


| 
| 
} 


Bristol). 


| 


\Very large meteor .' 


raf 


ee ed 


Place of : : Position or 
Observation Apparent Size. Colour. Duration. Apparent Path. 
——— —_—— pone et ee — 

Bristol ......2006. =D Naat Soh tieetanterslictveaoreen <a ceocs Rather swift...\From 2% Urse 

| Majoris to 
| Bootis (199° 
+54° to 207° 
| +19°). 

Ibid’ | estates Le) MORN He MeeKes!.o.., sdvndeseeesee! ‘Not very swift/From 6° + 25° 
to 356° + 39°, 
| just. to left 
| | of a Andre- 

mede. 

(bid a igay:sescee.ee| Osea aa ..|Rather rapid... S= = 

From 53°+79° 
to 214 +74 

Ubi GW pea fetter, » si Very large meteor sl BRRESCEROnGAR CCN beicacnanilne seeee(From 85°+78° 

2x2. | to 183 +68 
(observed path). 
Off New York./Like a planet, Or ..........cc00000 Jadhs dbces devote «(In the west .....+6 
Long. about) brighter. 
544° W., Lat. | | 
about 424° N.| | | 
\ H 
| | | 

Bristol ......... (Nearly =f cece. he cnavetewaticonan [Sicasapiaees vices From B Arietis to: 
} io) ies 2° below the 

} | moon, or from 
| 27°-+20° to 23° 
i +11°, | 

Bristol ......++. OLS eaniea var esucespMNnt ese csee sss seomealneteacne oe ieee a= #284 
| | | From 151°-+69° 
| | to 170 +53 

(Cardiff, South Large and bright...)......6...c000- |. .seesesceeereseee| Burst forth over- 

Wales. | | head and travel- 


led in a westerly 
direction. 


, Apparent cours 
; thus, above Urs 
| Major. (Fro 

| slightly — belov 
| Polaris toward 
; the W.S.W. ho 
| rizon.— Another 
| description.) 


pee eeeeee 


6° 


eee eeeterees 


POOR eee meee eenee 


oF Pee. ee 
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Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


| 


———e 


Observer 
or Reference. 


| 

| | 

‘Radiant in Perseus or Cassio-/A splendid meteor ....... eesseeeeee | We FL Denning. 

| peia. 

‘Moved upwards ...... eee eee Left albright train ..cscceccs.s.apss- Id. 
| 


lel to the horizon. 


\Radiant in Cassiopeia...,,...100 
| 


i} 
IPBYSCIdivehkiisiecseovecsescss eoreenees 


i 


| 


.|Left a short bright train at 


'N. to S., in a line nearly peal; 


150°+-78° visible for 53 mi- 
nutes, and drifting thence to 
183°+7°. 

‘From 84 15™, eight meteors seen; 
9" to 10", 14 meteors; 105 
to 10" 30", 3 meteors. On 
the llth, 8" 45™ to 9", 8 mc- 
teors; 95 to 10%, 8 meteors! 
seen. Aug. 12th, 8 30™ to 
; 10%, only 2 meteors, Sky 
quite clear most of the time of 
observation. 


| 
| 
i 
1 


Rocket-like; caused a brilliant 
flash of light, and left a vivid 
streak on about 10° of its 
course, which remained visible) 
several minutes. 


Extremely bright, like vivid light- 
ning, even in the strong moon- 
light. Left a broad bright train 
visible for fully a minute. (Nu- 
cleus round or oval. Keynish, 
near Bristol: another, rather 
smaller, visible ten minutes 
later. See Appendix ITI., Large! 
Meteors.) | 


| 
| 


.|Left a bright train for 2 seconds..|Id. 


Id. 


Communicated by J, E. 


LagpecOnaSaCapoaO006 condHioekicionconadcebot (W. F. Denning. 


Clark. 


Very fine meteor; left a streak... Id. 


Opies 


(‘ Western Daily 
Times.’) 


Communicated by W. F. 


Denning, from ac- 
counts by G.F.Burder, 
Clifton (and by other 
observers near Bris- 
tol). 
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1876. 


(ae. Panam c arian aa spp 


11/11 22 30 
p-m. 


1] 


13 


13] 9 27 p.m. 


15 


15 


Hour 
Daie. |G. M. T. (or 
local time). 


h m 
Aug.11)11 21 p.m. Sunderland, 


About 


ll 24 p.m! 


9°27 (p.m. 


About 


9 26 p.m. 


9 30 p.m. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Durham. 
lowest 
point. 
Crediton, North|Fully as bright as/Greenish 
Devon. Venus appears at} white. 
her brightest. 
| Writtle, near Much brighter than| Sosqsasos 33 
Chelmsford, Venus. | 
Essex. | 
/ a 
| 
| | 
Radcliffe Obser-|Large meteor .... 
vatory, Oxford, 
Buntingford, SOUP. .cuabeiveare OS REL oe 
” Herts. 1 
(Bristol ...sec3. ‘At least as Dripliel ease ees ee seeees ts 
| as Venus appears 


vatory, Oxford.| 


Apparent Size. 


Radcliffe Obser- 3 or 4X Jupiter .. 


REPORT—1876, 


Large and bright...|White. Streak 


Colour. 


Duration. 


red above, 


yellow at 


at its maximum. 


i 
( 


- Blue to green.. 


at \At least 2 sees. 


| Moderate 
| speed. 


| 
| 


| i 
‘Slow motion. . 


4 seconds,..... 


Point of disappear- 


First appeared be-| 


First 


‘Starting - point 


DeLee eee eee eee hee tere e nee enenserans| 


Passed 


First seen slightly 


From «2, 


Position or 
Apparent Path. 


ance a= d= 
281°— 213° 


tween the con- 
stellations Per- 
seus and Ursa 
Major. ~ From 
10 (6; d, Bode) 
Camelopardi, 
halfway towards 
a Urse Majoris. 
appeared 
about 6° north, 
preceding « Co- 
ronz ; passed be- 
tween that star 
and e¢  Bodtis, 
and died ont a 
few degrees S.W. 
of « Corone. 


near « Cassio- 
peie. End of 
course hidden 
by the Tower 
of the Obser- 
vatory. 
close to 
a Cygni. 
Aboute= d= 
from 30°+67° 
to 305 +-37 


above Arcturus; 
disappeared un- 
der the _ star 
group of Come 
Berenices, on} 
the N.W. hori- 
zon; descending 
obliquely. 


passing 
n Bodtis, to a 
point on the 
horizon in a 
line with 
Urse  Majoris 
and @ Canum 
Venaticorum. 


a 
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oro of Direction or Radiant-point.| Appearance, Remarks, &c. es at ae 
\(Terminal part, Directed from n Aquilz......... End of course only seen, dis-T. W. Backhouse. 
2° or 3°.) appearing behind trees, with 
q : a strong glow extending many 
degrees round. Streak 2° | 
long left for three seconds, 
1° or 2° above the point of 
disappearance. 
BE eRisssssese Form of the streak : Left a streak visible for 50 se-|S. J. Johnson. 


conds, which became curved! (‘Exeter & Plymouth 
like a reaping-hook before| Gazette.’) 
disappearing. Also seen at 


‘ ‘aikiee Lytham (coast of Lancashire), 
i ? at 11518™ p.m. ; apparent path | 
mer . near the zenith and to the 
southward. 


‘Meteor like a long pale-green|H. Corder. / 

flash, leaving an orange train} (‘Astronomical Re- | 

for fully a minute. gister,’ Sept. 1876.) | 
| 
| 
t 


Left a long train. [For a descrip-\Communicated by J. | 
tion of this meteor’s course at} Lucas. | 
Folkestone, see Appendix III., 

| 


Ae sececescceeecee| SHOE SOULHWAFAS.c+..seeeseeeeee j 


Periodic Meteor-showers. ] 


A fine Perseid; left a streak fo:|R, P. Greg. H 
5or6seconds. [Identical with 
| the last meteor.] 


| 
| 


Not a Perseid; radiant appa-/Nucleus pear-shaped, emitting W. F. Denning. 

rently in Aquila. sparks as it rolled along, but | 
leaving no persistent streak 
visible in the hazy sky. 


UNMET saa tevecicasiesbeos ae Pate assess ae Riliahat etwktwanniees ree ome sesee[Je Lucas. 


: 
| 
| 
| | 
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Hour — | 
Place of 
| Date. G.M,T. (or Observation. 


Apparent Size. | Colour. 
local time). | 


Apparent Path. 


————_~ |—. —e — ———— | 


1876.| h m | | 
Aug. 15|About SWANSEA 4..,..00- Very brilliant Bluish; like j........0... vss Appeared as if 
| 9 30 Ba) meteor. | the lime- | falling from a 

light. great altitude ; 
and disappeared). 

| H ; somewhat above' 
the horizon, 
in the north- 


| | west. 


| | 
| Position or | 
| | 
| 


15| 9 30 p.m./Newton St. Loe,!........ oc naueRete wo /At first bril-|.......0...0000/Passed just be-| 
near Bristol. liant yellow, | low e¢ Boidtis, 
changing to and proceeded 
vivid green in a descending 
before dis- direction be- 
| appearing. tween @ (Ca-) 
| num Venat. and) 
1 


the cluster of; 
Come, rather 


| nearer to the 
latter. 
| 
| 


, 15 [About Newtown, Wales'Large and intensely Changed from. ‘slow motion ; First appeared 
9 30pm. J bright. light yellow) duration about the centre, 
to red, and) 9 seconds. | of Ophiuchus; 
finally to traversed Libra 
| dazzling | and Virgo, and 

| | white. | disappeared in’ 
Leo near Re- 
| | gulus, 


(London), | more than twice | Camelopardus | 

Surrey. as bright as, and _—_ disap- 

Venus appears, | peared in 
| at brightest. | Lyra [ie | 
probably very | 
| | near Capella). | 
2)/About . Four miles due/Horizontal diame-Changed from|.s.............40- Its line of flight 
8 10 p.m.) south of St. ter 20’. red to violet passed half- 
Paul’s, Lon- (commen- | way between, 
don. cing at the Polaris and a, 
edges). : Ursze Majoris, 
j and it disap- 
peared about 
15° from the 
horizon; _ be- 
ginning not 
H | | seen. ; 

21) 8 10 p.m./Sheerness ......|5>2!  sersereseseeee. adh hae ei dlsicee: atten eseee Its course crossed, 
| a line from: 
the Pole star 
joining the 

‘ Pointers.’ 

21/About HiwelvesrmleseSHBalidews sc, rs. |sbsbanedeoeeesuseteteesteset creer Fell down in the 
8 10 p.m.) of Manchester. S.W. from al.) 
titude — about, 
| 25° to about 
20°. 


| 
| \ 
21) 8 13 p.m. Clapham (Twice or rather Bluish white. oe seconds......Commenced in | 


ee 


Length of 
Path. 


i 
| 
| 

a 
| 
| 


| 


Nearly ea, 


| 


i 
! 
1 


| 
j 
| 
{ 
| 
1 
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Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


S.W. to N.E. ..........e0eeeeeeee Left a train like that of a rocket. 


DORN e meee eee e eee eeaeeeereee 


[The apparent course described 
only traverses the northern 
parts of Libra and Virgo; 


and at the observed time of} 


appearance the star Regulus, 
near which it terminates, was 
15° below the north-west 
horizon. ] 


Direction of motion exactly) 


perpendicular downwards. 


Hee e eee eee eenee 


| 


| 


Attention attracted by the 
moving shadow of a tree which 
it cast on the ground. 


seeresees Nucleus globular, like a Roman- 


candle-ball, 
nous track, 


leaving no lumi- 


At first it appeared large but 
not much more brilliant than 
an ordinary shooting - star, 
but it rapidly increased in 
splendour, changing its colour 
and appearance. [For the 


general appearance and for, 


other descriptions of this fire- 
ball, see Appendix II.]. 


Appeared very near, like an arti- 
ficial firework. Jupiter in 
another part of the sky ap- 
peared quite dull in compari- 
son with it. 


weaes' Bell vertically .....:cccccccessenee !Nucleus just before disappearance 


very elongated; pear-shaped. 


train about 5° in length. 


‘ali fine bolide, with oval nucleus... 
! 


, 
| 


I 
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Observer 
or Reference. 


Newspaper extract. 
Communicated by 
W. F. Denning. 


J. L. Stothert. 
The ‘Times,’ Aug. 18, 
1876. 


H. de H. Haigh. (Ibid.) 


Harold John. 
The ‘ English Me- 
chanic,’ Sept. 1, 1876. 


Richard Verdon. 
‘Nature,’ Aug. 24, 
1876. 


sscvseneeessesereccsecsesees/NUCleus With a white luminous/Paul Robin. Ibid. 


Communicated by R. P. 


Greg. 


i 
i 


| 
| 
| 


i 


: } 
eee 
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APPENDIX. 


.I, Merrors Dovsty Oxsszryep. 


In the list of observations presented with last year’s Report, several 
examples of meteors doubly observed, chiefly in the August meteor-shower 
in 1874, occurred, and the heights and real paths of these meteors have been 
calculated. The computed real paths and velocities, and the radiant-points 
from which the meteors were directed, are shown in the Table opposite. 

It is probable that few observations are sufficiently trustworthy to give 
correct values of the speeds of individual meteors; but among several 
such determinations the average velocity of the Perseids here found may be 
regarded as approximately ascertained, and it does not greatly exceed the 
value which theory assigns toit. The real path and radiant-point of the 
fireball of August 10th, 1874, has been recalculated, as well as the velocity 
from the average of two observed durations of its flight; the calculated speed 
is within a mile of the velocity of a body moving in a parabolic orbit from the 
direction of the radiant determined by its apparent paths. The latter point 
is very near 2 known radiant-point of a shower to which it may be presumed 
that this large fireball belonged, and a marked centre of radiation of 
shooting-stars near ~ « Aquarii, during the annual shower of Perseids, is 
thus probably confirmed by this double observation. The recorded tracks of 
the fireball at Birmingham and Neweastle-on-Tyne diverge from a centre 
at R.A. 313°, 8. Decl. 14°; and a radiant-point from the 3rd to the 31st of 
August is shown by Dr. Schmidt’s investigations to be observable at R.A. 
306°, S. Decl. 8°. The star e Aquarii (R.A. 310°, 8. Decl. 10°), near this, at 
some distance from which several other radiant-points for July and August 
are clustered in Aquarius, occupies the extreme west, while the latter radiants 
more nearly adjoin a star @ (R.A. 333°, 8. Decl. 8°) which is in the eastern 
part of the same constellation *. 

In the list of large meteors which accompanies this Report, an observation 
of a large fireball on August 16th, 1875, at 10" 26™ p.w., near St. Agnes, 
Cornwall, is described, of which two other descriptions also appeared in ‘ The 
Times’ of August 21st and 25th, showing that the meteor was visible over 
a very wide area, from Wales to Brittany in France. 

Ty Mawr, Ty Llangelly, near Crickhowell; Mr. H. Ball. On August 16th, 
at 10" 26" p.w., I saw a very bright meteor, which is probably the same as 
that seen by your correspondent F.R.S., from St. Agnes, Cornwall. From 
this place its position was nearly 5° below and to the right of the full moon, 
on a line inclined 45° to the horizon.” 

Redon, Lower Brittany, France’; F.R.G.S.—“It may be worth while 
mentioning that the meteor seen in Cornwall and Wales was also seen by 
me at Redon, Lower Brittany, at the same time. It was excecdingly bril- 
liant, and, as F.R.S. remarked, it much resembled a string of magnesium 
beads. The night was singularly clear and the moon very bright, but the 


* Tn the copy of Schmidt's list of radiant-points printed in the volume of these Reports 
for 1874, p. 321, it should have been observed that the positions to which days as well as 
months of duration are assigned are asterisked in the original list as accurately (the rest 
being less accurately) determined. The radiants near @ Aquarii in Schmidt’s and 
Tupman’s lists are erroneously quoted in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (vol. xxxvi. p. 218) as being the “nearest known” radiants to the above described 
point of emanation of this meteor’s real course. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF LUMINOUS METEORS, 1389 


light of the meteor was very striking; it appeared to me to be moving 
slowly in a comparatively horizontal course.” 

The most important instances when duplicate observations of meteors were 
collected during the past year, permitting the height and direction of the 
meteors’ real paths to be determined and very accurate results to be obtained, 
occurred on the 3rd, 7th, and 14th of September, 1875. It would occupy 
too large a space in these Reports to relate at length the various accounts 
that were published of these meteors; and those which offered the greatest 
accuracy of description and position only are here extracted from the compa- 
rison and reduction of a great many excellent records of their appearance 
published by Captain Tupman in the ‘ Astronomical Register’ for April 1876. 

Meteor of September 2rd, 1875, 9° 52™ p.w.—A meteor ending with a 
flash almost as blinding as the sun, seen by G. L. Tupman at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, with an apparent diameter of about 15’ of are, 
falling exactly vertically in 13 or 2 seconds to a point less than 1° below 
and rather less than this to the left of « Aquile, from a distance of some 20° 
above that point. It diminished in brightness at first, but disappeared with 
a flash at last, having about half the moon’s apparent diameter, as far as its 
brilliancy allowed the eye to estimate apparent dimensions of its disk, and it 
appeared globular and left no streak on its course. 

This is the description given of it by Captain Tupman, and similar accounts 
of its path and appearance were obtained at other places. At Tedstone Dela- 
mere Rectory, near Worcester, it was visible inthe 8.K. by 8. falling verti- 
cally, and also falling vertically at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, by 
Mr. Lucas; while at Leighton Buzzard the direction of its path was also 
vertically downwards ; and its appearance at all these places was extremely 
brilliant. The radiant-point of this meteor was very nearly in the zenith at 
the time of its appearance; and from the positions of its apparent course 
furnished by the different observers, Captain Tupman concluded approxi- 
mately its real course, as will be scen in the annexed Table (p. 144) of the real 
paths of this large meteor and of two other brilliant fireballs which appeared 
a few days later in the same month*. 

The second large meteor generally observed in the southern parts of 
England in the first week of the same month appeared at 11" 21" P.m., 
September 7th, 1876; and cight or nine reliable observations of its apparent 
course at different places, principally in Kent or Surrey, and Essex, and at 


~ Ipswich and Oxford, were collected and compared together by Captain Tup- 


man. Among these are descriptions by the observers at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, and at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford. It appears to 
have been of somewhat less splendour than the other two bright fireballs of 
which numerous accounts in the beginning of September were obtained ; but 
yet, as seen from Writtle near Chelmsford, almost immediately below its 
real point of disappearance, it will be seen, from Mr, H. Corder’s excellent 
description of it? which follows, that its light was sufficient to illuminate all 
objects with a bright flash, and that a very distinctly audible detonation 
followed its disappearance. 

“7 did not see it at first, but heard that it rose upwards from the 8.W. 


* The details of the various descriptions, and a valuable series of conclusions and 
deductions from them, will be found in an article communicated by Captain Tupman in 
the ‘Astronomical Register’ for April 1876. The final results of his calculations of 
these meteors’ real paths are also contained in the number for February, 1876, of the 
‘Monthly Notices’ of the Astronomical Society, vol. xxxvi. p. 216. 

+ ‘Astronomical Register’ for October 1875, vol. xii. p. 246. 
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[? S.E.], bursting like a skyrocket into a number of pieces, then fading away 
and bursting out again. At first it was of a blue colour. It was sufficiently 
brilliant to light up the country. When I saw it it had just passed above 
a Andromede, and was of a decided mauve tint and double. It rushed along 
at a great speed, with an unsteady flickering light of great brilliiancy, and 
disappeared near the cluster [y]|in Perseus. It left no train, but was followed 
by a few sparks. One minute and three quarters after disruption I heard a 
double explosion like the firing of a double-barrelled gun at a distance, fol- 
lowed for about 15 seconds by a rolling sound like distant thunder. I also 
heard that on the Friday previous (the 3rd of September) a bright meteor was 
seen, just before 10 p.m., bursting into several red sparks. It went about in 
a direction N. to 8.” 

Another well-described account of the magnitude and appearance of the 
bolide of September 7th is that of Mr. W. A. Schultz, who saw it at 
Lewisham (near London), Kent, and writes that it appeared to be three 
times the apparent size of the planet Jupiter, of bluish-white colour, 
leaving a fine train. The nucleus was of extreme brilliancy, and emitted 
magnificent blue and red sparks. Its duration was 1} second. From Mr. 
Corder’s account near Chelmsford it appears that the fireball detonated, or 
broke up and disappeared with an audible explosion, the sound of which 
occupied 12 minute in reaching his position. This being, according to the 
calculated real place of the meteor at disappearance (21 miles above a point 
near Witham in Essex), about 23 miles distant from his place of observation 
(a distance which sound takes 1™ 50* to travel at its ordinary speed in air), 
it affords a satisfactory ground for the conclusion that this fireball, although 
not so brilliant as that which preceded it on September 3rd, was yet certainly 
of the detonating or “ aérolitic ” class, which was also the character of the 
fireball of 14th September, to be next described. 

This was one of the largest meteors which has been visible in England 
for several years; and numerous notices of it were published in the daily 
newspapers, in addition to which several private accounts of its appearance 
were collected by the Committee, and more particularly by Captain Tupman, 
who himself observed the meteor, and who has compared together all the 
available descriptions. Omitting details of the apparent positions of the 
meteor’s path by the stars, which have been recorded and carefully reduced 
by Captain Tupman in the above-mentioned communication in the ‘ Astro- 
nomical Register,’ the following are some of the particulars recorded at 
different places of the meteor’s brightness and general appearance. 

Near the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Sept. 14th, 8" 273", G.M.T., 
Captain Tupman states :—‘The fireball was very bright, but of ordinary 
appearance, three or four times brighter than Venus; long train; left no 
streak ; colour white; motion slow and stately. I estimated the duration at 
two seconds, perhaps more; but I did not count. Lieut. Neate, R.N., saw 
it from the Observatory grounds, but lost it behind a roof at mid course, 
after seeing it for two seconds. Colour deep yellow, with red lower edge. 
Time 8.27 p.m.” 

Train Inn Station, near Hereford, 8" 30" p.u.—The Rev. T, J. Smith 
describes the colour as a beautiful greenish blue of intense brightness, even 
in the strong moonlight. The train narrow and straight, of red sparks, 
which continued longer than the light of the head. It appeared to extin- 
guish without any detonation. 

Near Wisbech, Mr. 8. H. Miller writes:—‘‘I was driving towards the 
west, and the moon shining brightly in a cloudless sky, when my attention 
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was attracted towards the north by the bright light of this beautiful meteor. 
At first it was as large as Venus three times magnified, and of a blue colour. 
In about a second it passed into the pear-shape, leaving a thin streak behind 
it. [The appearance of a fireball seen at Wisbech on March 4th, 1872 (see 
these Reports for 1872, p. 76), ‘like a drop of molten silver,” is here referred 
to by Mr. Miller as exactly resembling the aspect which this fireball assumed 
at its greatest brightness.| In another second it diminished to the size of 
a star of third magnitude and appeared yellow. There was no explosion, 
but it disappeared about 15° from the horizon.” 

Other {descriptions at Teignmouth, Wath near Rotherham, Halstead in 
Essex, Faringdon in Berks, York, Ludlow, Bath, Cambridge, and Manchester 
agree in describing the luminous appearance of sparks, corruscations, and light 
flakes accompanying the meteor as confined to a short flaming and flickering 
tail, sometimes divided, following the head, somewhat redder than the fore- 
most brightest part, which had an apparent width of 3 or 2, while the whole 
apparent length of the oval disk of the meteor was fully equal to or some- 
what surpassed one lunar diameter, and the nucleus collapsed on nearing 
the horizon without any signs of an explosion. Some portions of the train 
of sparks appear to have been of more persistency than the rest, as an observer 
at Sudbury, Suffolk, writes :—“The shooting-star itself was very large 
and bright ; and attached was a long tail, broken at about a third of its length 
from the end into dashes and dots of bright colours, leaving a white track 
behind for several seconds after the meteor itself had disappeared.” The 
accounts at other places describe a flame-like tail and sparks following the 
head, although not a persistent light-streak left upon the meteor’s course. 
An observer at Duxford, near Cambridge, saw not only the meteor but the 
sparks also through an ordinary white calico window-blind, which was down 
at the time. 

As regards the meteor’s brightness, its light at some points of observation 
fully equalled and perhaps surpassed the intensity of full moonlight. Ina 
letter to Mr. Glaisher, an observer at St. Ives, Hunts, Mr. J. King Watts, 
relates that the meteor “started into view from Ursa Major immediately 
opposite the moon ; it travelled slowly, was of the most intense bright white 
light, round, and five or six times the size of any of the planets. The sky 
was clear and cloudless. We were travelling between the moon and the 
meteor, and our shadows on the road caused by the moon were of course 
large and clear, but those caused by the meteor were more clear and more 
sharply defined.” A notice of no less interest and importance (but with which 
no name and locality were given) appeared in the ‘ Northumberland Daily 
Express,’ affording good proof of the intensity and duration of the meteor’s 
light. “There was a tree in the passage; and suddenly I found myself sur- 
rounded by a wonderfully bright light, and the shadow of the tree was cast 
on the wall on my left, every leaf and twig more distinctly than in the sun- 
shine.” Believing the light to proceed from a window in the house, and per- 
ceiving it to come from beyond the house, the observer stepped back a few 
paces to the corner, and was just in time to sce a most brilliant meteor de- 
scending towards the earth. ‘It did not burst or explode in any way, but 
gradually diminished till it became extinct.” The glare of the meteor’s light 
on the ground, already strongly lighted up by the moon, attracted Mr. J. W. 
Proctor’s attention to it when driving north-westwards from Grimstone 
towards York; and an observer near Carlisle, driving southwards to that 
town from Longtown, describes the meteor’s appearance thus: —“ At 8" 25™ a 
meteor of most dazzling brightness caught my eye. I saw it first apparently in 
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close proximity to the full moon, which by the side of the meteor appeared 
quite pale. In colour it was not unlike a Roman candle [white or blue]. 
It moved very slowly through the sky, in a direction westwards and down- 
wards.” [The direction assumed in the calculations is towards the point iv" 
or 20™ indicated by the hands of a clock, having the moon at the centre of 
the dial. ] 

The earth-point of this meteor, as concluded from the observations by Cap- 
tain Tupman, or the place where the meteor’s real path prolonged would 
have reached the ground, is in the neighbourhood of Sedburgh, a town in the 
extreme north-west part of Yorkshire, and not far south-south-eastwards 
from Carlisle. The point of disappearance was at a height of only 13 or 14 
miles above the earth’s surface, not far from Pately Bridge, West Riding, 
Yorkshire. The distance of this latter point from Wath, near Rotherham, 
is about 47 miles, which sound would traverse, with its ordinary speed in air, 
in about 3" 47%, Mr. W.M. Burman, who saw and describes the meteor as it 
appeared at this place, heard a detonation which, from its close agreement 
with the calculated time required by the sound of the meteor’s disruption at 
disappearance to reach him, was probably a distinctly audible sound of its 
explosion. He writes:—‘ The magnificent meteor of Tuesday night, Sept. 
14th, was well seen here in a cloudless sky at 8" 26" G.M.T. I was walk- 
ing, and the full moon was throwing my shadow on the wall on my right, 
when suddenly a dazzling light shone around, and my shadow vanished from 
the wall. Upon looking up, I saw this magnificent meteor slowly careering 
across the sky, quite overpowering the light of the moon. It passed nearly 
overhead, and disappeared in the N.W. by W. It was of a half-moon shape, 
the preceding part being convex and sharp, the following part flame-like and 
flickering, and of a brilliant bluish-white colour. No red tinge was seen 
from first to last, nor train, nor sparks. Its diameter was about half that 
of the moon. In that dazzling light it was impossible to see any star; but 
soon after it had passed I tried to make out its path*. Its total visibility 
was about 6 seconds; but I only saw it during 4 or 44 seconds, as it went 
behind the roof of an adjacent house; but a friend (who saw the end of its 
course from a neighbouring place) says that it simply disappeared, no sparks 
being visible, nor any change of colour. Three and a half minutes after it 
disappeared I heard a sharp and sudden explosion, like the report of a small 
cannon at a distance, exactly from the direction that the meteor had taken ; 
but whether it had any thing to do with the meteor or not I cannot tell.” 
Mr. Burman adds that ‘* the rumbling of-a distant train prevented me from 
hearing any sound during the passage of the meteor, if any such were 
audible;” and it was, in fact, remarked by several who described the meteor, 
that while it was in sight a rushing or hissing sound accompanied its pas- 
sage through the air. Passing over these descriptions as impressions of very 
doubtful positive reality, the case of such a sound recorded at York by Mr. 
Proctor may perhaps be explained as due to a real detonation, of which he 
gives the following description at that place:—“I have some impression that 
it was accompanied or followed by a rushing sound, and a friend of mine 
thought the same, but amounting to an explosion at a great distance.” In 
a note of some length in ‘ Nature’ (vol. xii. p. 460) on large meteors in the 


* Mr. Burman’s position, so nearly under the brightest portion of the meteor’s track, 
may have led to its extreme brightness hiding and overpowering the sparks and duller 
fragments which, at more distant stations, are said to have attended and followed tho 
meteor in some part of its course as a train of redder colour than the head, : 
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early part of September, 1875, particulars of the appearance of that of 
September 14th as seen at Bradford are extracted from the ‘ Bradford Ob- 
server’ of September 15th, where it is related that “‘to a spectator it bore 
the appearance of some solid body in a state of combustion, the sparks flying 
out on all sides, and a track of flame being left after its passage. Its passage 
was accompanied by a noise as of a loud explosion, which was plainly heard, 
not only by those who were outside, but by persons inside the houses who 
did not see the aérolite itself. All parties concur in saying that so strong a 
light was cast around that a newspaper could easily be read for the space of 
half a minute.” 

It should be remarked as a curious coincidence, not unfrequently recorded 
in the accounts of large meteors, that a companion fireball of the brilliant 
meteor of September 14th was noticed by one observer of its appearance. Mr. 
J. J, Allinson, at Lynn, Norfolk, states that “at 8" 20" p.u., the moon 
shining brilliantly in a cloudless and clear sky, I saw very low down in the 
eastern heavens a bright meteor of a bluish colour, three or four times the 
size and two or three times the brightness of Venus at her largest and 
brightest. The bearing was about E. by N., and it seemed moving in a 
northerly direction, but, by its getting larger, to be approaching the spot. 
where I was standing. I should say it disappeared before reaching the 
horizon. [There is little doubt, Captain Tupman observes, that this meteor 
belonged to the same meteor-system as the much larger companion fireball 
by which it was shortly followed.] About 4 or 5 minutes afterwards, whilst 
looking in a south-westerly direction, I was attracted by a bright light in the 
north-western sky, and on looking towards that quarter observed a most 
splendid meteor, about the size and colour of the first, but much more 
brilliant, descending from near the last star [y] in the tail of the Great Bear 
in an almost vertical,-but I should say somewhat irregular course.” Of the 
former of these two fireballs no corresponding observations (as it must have 
been seen over distant parts of the North Sea or over Belgium) from other places 
have hitherto been obtained ; but from its central position over the midland 
and northern counties of England, observations of the second extremely bright 
meteor of the pair were recorded abundantly at all stations throughout the 
country, as has been described, from its interest and importance, in the fore- 
going paragraphs at considerable length. 

Both this large fireball and that which preceded it on Sept. 7th may be 
presumed from these descriptions to have been “ aérolitic” or detonating 
ones; and it is remarkable that they had nearly a common radiant-point, and 
that this point of divergence or real direction of the two meteors’ flights is 

‘in close agreement with well-established radiant-points of shooting-stars in 
the first half of September, to which the observations of Heis and Schmidt, and 
the meteor-shower lists of Greg and Tupman, all agree in assigning very nearly 
corresponding places and durations. The following Table, p. 144 (from the 
‘ Monthly Notices’ of the Astronomical Society sup. eit.), describes the results 
of calculation from observations of these three large meteors; and the closing 
words of his communication to the ‘ Astronomical Register’ (from which the 
foregoing particulars are extracted) will here describe the astronomical deter- 
minations obtained by Captain Tupman as regards the actual orbits and the 
probable known showers or systems of ordinary shooting-stars to which the 
last two detonating fireballs of these three bright September meteors may, in 
all probability, be conjectured to have belonged. 
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Regarding the second, which, like the last of these meteors, was probably 
aérolitic, Captain Tupman observes :—“‘ It had two heads, one close behind the 
other, or it divided itself at mid course, the two parts slowly increasing their 
distance apart by retardation of the hindermost as they rushed through some 
50 miles in something under 3 seconds of time. This appears to be a proof 
of sensible retardation by the density of the atmosphere, although its pres- 
sure could hardly have exceeded two tenths of an inch of mercury. Had the 
meteor remained in existence another second it would have fallen into the 
village of Castle Hedingham, 5 miles S.W. of Sudbury. The heated matter 
left behind it in the form of a tail was visible along 10 or 15 miles of its 
path” *. On the resemblance of the orbit of the last of the three meteors 
to that of the second, the following considerations are also adduced :—“ The 
astronomical radiant-point is within 15°, probably within 10° of that of the 
meteor of Sept. 7th. The two meteors were also similar in character, and 
they appear to have moved with nearly equal velocity, something under 20 
miles a second. This part of the heavens has also been known for many 
years as a radiant-region for shooting-stars at this period of the year. 


“Dr. Heis found for September ......ccssccssesesereceeeeeeeenes 343 416 
Messrs. Greg and Herschel, September ..........0e00eeeeees 344 +12 
SINCh MIE pO DE. Gx Alc ccccscanse-sceencmswasccsumededadedsaders 346 + 3 Ko ° 
ge oer aes ie ANS A ae el i ee 
Pupman, 1871,-Sept. S15 2.0... cece .cecensenserenscscescoases 345 +15 


‘The mean of the two found by Schmidt is within 3° of the Sept. 14 fire- 
ball radiant, and the mean of the other three is as close to the Sept. 7 
radiant. The old positions, therefore, receive a genuine and unexpected 
confirmation from these two fireballs, the radiants obtained for which are 
certainly quite as accurate as the others, and merit being classed as new 
determinations.” a 

An interesting notice (as observed above) of the remarkable fireballs of the 
first two weeks in September appeared in ‘ Nature’ of Sept. 23rd, 1875 (vol. 
xii. p. 460), in the course of which some particulars similar to those related 
above of the appearances of these splendid meteors are described. 

Among the few accurate descriptions which were obtained of the large 
daylight fireball of the 22nd of December, 1875, the accounts of its appear- 
ance by observers at Dorking, at Southampton, and near Ware are included 
in the list of large meteors accompanying this Report. The following obser- 
vation of it by Mr. T. W. Webb (‘ Nature,’ vol. xii. p. 187) furnishes some 
further extremely valuable notes of its apparent course. 


* Tt should be observed that in his investigations of the stonefall of Pultusk (Jan. 30, 
1868) it was shown by Galle that the area upon which the stones fell was vertically below 
the point of the fireball’s disappearance (twenty miles above the earth), and not, as might 
have been anticipated, in the line of the meteor’s obliquely descending course prolonged 
onwards from that point to meet the earth’s surface. A drawing of the fireball of Sep- 
tember 7, 1875, from a sketch at the time, was recently communicated to the Committee 
by Mr. H. Corder, representing his view of the meteor in the end part of its course, which 
he observed. After a bright disruption into several pieces (seen by other observers), 
two large nuclei were visible, not following each other, but moving side by side, equally 
bright and tapering, and one of them about half a length in advance of the other, with 
a clear interval of about one diameter of each between them. A very small fragment 
was also visible, which disappeared quickly, while the two heads continued their course, 
with scarcely any changes of brightness or of relative position, from near a Andromede to 
near x Persei, where they died out: rather suddenly, leaving no streaks, almost together. 
The sound came from theS.E., where the meteor burst, not from the east, where it died away ; 
and persons who saw it before the disruption said that the meteor was then a single body. 
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Hay, 8. Wales.—“ Dec. 22. As our servants were sitting at dinner by the 
kitchen window, two of them were startled by the sudden appearance of a 
brilliant meteor, apparently descending in the east, with a little inclination 
to north. It was not so large as the moon, but much larger than Saturn or 
Mars; white and like lightning, with a very quick course, leaving a train as 
broad as itself, and preserving its full size till lost behind the top of an oak 
tree at a little distance, whose branches, though leafless, seem to have con- 
cealed it from view. The next day I found, by means of a compass and 
joined ruler, that its azimuth was E. by N., its inclination towards north 
about 10°; the upper window-frame, where it probably came in sight, 48°, 
and the top of the tree about 18° above the horizon. I have not as yet 
heard of any other observation of this remarkable meteor. The position of 
Hardwicke Vicarage, where it was seen, according to the Ordnance Map is 
long. W. 3° 4' 23”, lat. N. 52° 5’ 20".” 

A comparison of this account with the observation at Braughing by Mr. 
Daw affords a rough determination of the real path and direction and of the 
probable place and altitude of this unusually bright meteor’s course above 
the earth’s surface; but owing to the absence of estimates of the duration of 
its flight, no probable value of the meteor’s real velocity can be assigned. 
The course of this daylight meteor appears to have been from about 45 miles 
above the southern part of Warwickshire to about 15 miles above the centre 
of Northamptonshire, disappearing about 50 miles from Mr. Daw’s position 
near Ware, in Herts, where he states that no sound of an explosion fol- 
lowing its appearance could be perceived. The direction of its flight was 
from a radiant-point at about R.A. 250°, N. decl. 20° (near 3 Herculis), distant 
about 45° above and westward from the apparent place of the mid-winter 
sun, which was shining brightly above the southern horizon when the meteor 
came in sight*. 

The bright meteor seen in twilight on April 15th, 1876, at Bristol and 
Hawkhurst (see the accompanying fireball-list), must have passed over Ire- 
land or the Irish Channel far west from Bristol, as the position of its apparent 
path there, near the setting planet Venus, differed very little from the simi- 
lar account of its apparent path in Kent. The position of its radiant-point 
cannot have been the usual one in Virgo (about 196°, +0) in the early part of 
April, as its recorded path at Bristol, prolonged backwards nearly parallel to 
the ecliptic, crosses the constellation Virgo about 20° south of the equator in 
the neighbourhood of this position, proceeding from the direction of a region 
where no well-established radiant-point of ordinary shooting-stars has hitherto 
been observed. 

The next large meteor, of which many contemporaneous observations were 
communicated to the Committee, some of which have also appeared in the 
daily newspapers, was that of July 25, 1876, about 10° 5™ pw. Several ac= 
counts of this fireball are contained in the list of large meteors accompanying 
this Report. It resembled the fireball of September 14th, 1875, in appearance, 
excepting that a decided green hue of the nucleus was observed, and a some- 
what more voluminous train of red sparks and fragments appears to have 
followed the head. The light which it cast was not so intense as that of the 
fireball of September 14, and no sound of a detonation is related to have 
been perceived. The radiant-point of this large fireball was near Antares ; 
but, owing to its recent appearance, the descriptions of it hitherto collected 


* “Monthly Notices’ of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol, xxxvi. p.217. Mr. Daw’s 
place of observation, given as “ Brangling” in that account, should haye been Braughing, 
near Ware, in Herts. 
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have not been submitted to exact calculation, although some of those recorded 
in the present list are sufficient to determine with considerable accuracy its 
real path. 

From the following descriptions it appears probable that a companion 
meteor may also have been visible, corresponding nearly in the time of its 
appearance with the principal large fireball which was generally observed. 
Mr. John Lane, whose very exact observation of the meteor at Poplar, 
London, is included in the list, remarks :—* It appears to me there must 
have been two meteors seen near the same time, one sea-green and very large 
[the meteor of 10"5" p.m, July 25], the other purple and somewhat smaller. 
The clear observation and description given by Mr. H. Pratt from Brighton I 
cannot harmonize with my own, while some others agree very well with it. 
My results are that it began vertically over a point in W. long. 1°, N. lat. 
50° 10’, and ended over W. long. 2° 15’, N. lat. 51° 43’, at an elevation of 
about 34 miles. Distance travelled in relation to the earth 120 miles, in the 
orbit of the meteor 170 miles. Actual diameter about 500 yards.” 

The following duplicate observation of a shooting-star from the dircction 
of a Lyre on the date of this large meteor’s appearance was obtained (as the 
Committee was informed by Mr. Denning) from a comparison of his own ob- 
servations at Bristol with those made by Mr. Clark on that date at Street, 
near Glastonbury, about 20 miles south-south-westwards from his point of 
observation. 


Ashley Down, Bristol | 1876, = Ist | Rapid, Radt. | From 276°,+4° | 9° length 
(W. F. Denning). | July 23, mag. | near a Lyre. to 275°,—5° | of path. 
10° 55™ p.m. | star. | 
Street, near Glaston- 1876, = Ist lisec. Direc- | From 280°, +-22° 
bury, Somerset- | July 25, mag. | ted straight | to 280°, +0° 
shire (J. E. Clark), | 10"55™p.a, | star. { from Vega. | 


Another large fireball, apparently a Perseid, was very generally seen and 
recorded in the southern counties of England at about 11" 23™ p.a. on the 
11th of August, 1876, several descriptions of which are included in the 
accompanying fireball list. Of this bright meteor (which had a long course 
and possessed great illuminating power, and which left a persistent streak 
visible for about a minute, becoming curved or serpentine before it dis- 
appeared) the real path derivable from the observations hitherto collected has 
not yet been computed from the few exact observations of it which havé been 
preserved. But of this fireball, and of an equally bright one which appeared 
at about 9" 26" p.m. on August 15, sufficiently abundant materials exist to 
enable their real heights and the true radiant-points or meteor-systems to 
which they must have belonged to be satisfactorily ascertained. As regards 
their brightness and appearance, some observations not contained in the 
above list are here subjoined, for which the Committce is indebted to the 
active correspondence and communications of Mr. Denning respecting the 
seyeral bright meteors which haye been visible in quick succession during 
the past month of August. 

Keynsham, near Bristol (Mr. H. Marks).—On the 11th of August (1876) 
I was walking along a valley from about 10" 45™ to 11" 15™ p.m. [the time is 
a rough approximation], when all at once—I did not notice the star there 
before—an exceedingly bright star shot from about N.E. close to the horizon 
to S.W., leaving a tail I should say about halfway across the heaven, 
gradually disappearing, but not entirely gone, I should think, for 5 minutes. 
The star appeared about the size of a cocoanut, and caused a grand illumi- 
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nation, so much like summer lightning that a friend whom I met afterwards 
walking in the opposite direction, and who had not seen the star, asked me if 
I saw the lightning, when I pointed out what it was, and showed him the 
tail. A similar one appeared in about 10 minutes, but not quite so bright, 
taking its course from a little nearer north, and stopping a little nearer south. 
Both of these stars were larger and brighter than any I ever saw before, and 
they increased twofold in size and brightness as they went.” A sketch is 
annexed showing the courses of the meteors Nos. 1 and 2, the first from 
about N.E. by N. to S.W. by S., and the second on a course from about 
N.N.E. to 8.8.W., both tracks extending between points at no very great 
altitude and at nearly equal apparent elevations above the horizon in those 
directions. It appears probable that both of these large meteors were Per- 
seids of considerable brightness, of which the first, however (at about 11” 23", 
as observed elsewhere), left the most conspicuous and long-enduring light- 
streak on its course. 

Meteor of August 15th, 1876, about 9°30™ p.m., Bath (Mr. W. Bush).— 
“On the above evening I took a seat in my garden at about 9" 45™ p.m. 
at the back of the house, which faces the south-west. I had scarcely been 
seated more than a minute, when I beheld an exceedingly brilliant meteor 
of a bluish colour, having a very long white train. It was the second largest 
meteor I have ever seen. It was at first perceptible to me on the eastern 
extremity of Ursa Major, but a little nearer the horizon, I should say at an 
apparent altitude of about 45°. It travelled somewhat obliquely downwards 
from north-east to south-west, and it finally disappeared behind some houses. 
In its transit, which occupied several seconds, it passed behind a cloud, 
and emerging from thence was again equally brilliant.” {The duration given 
is 20 or 30 seconds; but this cannot be regarded as more than a very rough 
estimation of the real duration of the meteor’s flight. The point of first 
appearance described is between Arcturus and the tail-stars of Ursa Major, 
which were on its left, or “ eastern extremity ” (practically), in the observer’s 
situation facing the south-west. ] 

The account of this meteor’s appearance by Lieut. H. de H. Haigh at Penn 
Ilthon, Newtown, in Wales (other particulars of his description being given 
in the above list), was as follows :—* At first it appeared larger, but not much 
more brilliant, than an ordinary shooting-star ; but it rapidly changed colour 
from light yellow to red, and finally to a dazzling white resembling the 
magnesium light, but far more intense, at the same time giving off volumes 
of smoke, which trailed behind it like the tail of a comet. Its light about 
the middle of its course was so brilliant that one could have read by it.” 

At Pontardawe, Swansea, it is described as the largest meteor ever seen 
in ee district, falling in the north, and illuminating the country for miles 
around. 

At St. Clear’s, near Caermarthen, a splendid meteor, with a light like 
that of daylight, moved rapidly “ eastward,” followed by a train of most 
brilliant hues—green, orange, crimson, and violet. It lasted for about eight 
seconds. Mr. J. P. Norris, at Bristol, wrote :—* A splendid meteor has this 
moment fallen due west of this house. It first appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Arcturus, then seemed to burst and trail light of rainbow colours, 
and was visible nearly to the horizon slanting towards the north. Its 
distance cannot have been great, for we saw it for two thirds of its course 
against a dark cloud. It may therefore have fallen in the neighbourhood of 
Clevedon.” 


The direction of the meteor’s motion in these accounts, its long dura- 
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tion, and the absence of a persistent light-streak on its course, proves it 
not to have been a Perseid, and the radiant was found by Mr. Denning, from 
other descriptions of its apparent course, to have been in the constellation 
Aquila. A similar optical illusion to that described by Mr. Norris, of the 
fireball appearing to be projected on a background of dark cloud during a 

art of its course, was noticed by an observer of the large fireball of Sep- 
tember 14th, 1875, at Faringdon, Berks, Mr. W. Dundas, who writes that “ the 
sky above was cloudless; but shortly before I lost sight of it some heavy 
clouds low in the sky (and before and after invisible) were brightly displayed 
as it passed them. To me it seemed at the time as if the meteor passed 
between me and them, and that the light on them was reflected, not trans- 
mitted. Of course, if the meteor was seen also at Bath it could not be so; 
but it suffered no visible diminution of brilliancy while passing these 
clouds” *. ' 

An observer of the same meteor (August 15, 9.30 p.m.), at Cirencester, 
describes it as very magnificent, ‘‘ passing slowly across the north-western 
heavens, about midway between Arcturus and the horizon. The colour was 
a vivid pale green ; it left a greenish wake behind it, and burst with brilliant 
scintillations of whiter light.” 


II. Laree Merrrors. 


1876, June 15, about 8" 5™ or 8° 15™ p.m. local time, Suez, and several 
stations on the Grand Canal.—In the ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ vol. 1xxxiii. p. 28, 
a number of accounts from the station-masters at many places on the Suez 
Canal, from Suez to Rouville Simsah and Raz-el-beh, are reported by M. 
Lesseps of a very large detonating meteor which appeared at the above time. 
At the two latter places no sound of a detonation is described; but the 
meteor was extremely bright, bursting at last like a rocket, and moving in 
the south-east from west to east. This was also the direction of its motion 
at the midway station El-Ferdan, where its light was dazzling, its dura- 
tion was three seconds, and a detonation followed it like distant thunder. 
The detonation was most violent at the ‘‘ déversoz7,” where the meteor like a 
mass of white light moved from south to north, apparently approaching, 
and left in the zenith after its disappearance a comet-like cloud of light 
visible for several seconds (a perfectly similar appearance of the meteor was 
observed at Rameses). Almost immediately after its disappearance, a noise 
like that of thunder and detonations, which were for an instant terrifying, 
were heard. At the station of Kabret the meteor, intensely bright and 
lasting three seconds, was seen to burst like a rocket, and was immediately 
followed by a thunder-like report. At one of the southernmost stations the 
meteor seemed to fall in the neighbourhood, descending like a fiery dart, 
which burst at last, and sounds like distant cannons followed two minutes 
after its disappearance. At Suez the meteor illuminated the horizon bril- 
liantly for a few seconds. 

1876, July 8, about 8" 55™ p.m. (local time), Indiana, U.S.—The following 
letter from Prof. D. Kirkwood appeared in the ‘New York Tribune’ of 
July 19, 1876, describing the appearance of a very brilliant fireball in the 
State of Indiana, U.S., on the above date, leaving a streak of light of unusual 
duration on its track :— 


“Srr,—A meteor of extraordinary brilliancy was visible in all parts of 


* ¢ Astronomical Register’ for April 1876, Appendis, p. 11. 
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Indiana on Saturday evening, July 8, about five minutes before 9 o'clock. 
Observations of the phenomenon have been reported from Paoli, Bloomington, 
fudianopolis, Elkhart, and various other points—the distance apart of the 
first and last-named localities being over 270 miles. Mr. J. W. Hollings- 
worth, of Paoli, says, ‘Spectators agree in giving it a path from N.E. to 
N.W., with an altitude of at first 20°, and disappearing below the horizon. 
One careful observer states that the streak of light following remained visible 
more than 40 minutes of time, and all agree in ascribing a diameter of one 
fourth to one third of a degree.’ At Indianopolis, according to the ‘ Daily 
Journal’ of July 10, the meteor appeared ‘in the constellation Cassiopeia at 
a point about 25° above the horizon, whence it proceeded in a right line to 
the north-west, and passed over an are of about 30°, and vanished in space 
10° above the horizon.’ 

** According to the observations at Paoli and Indianopolis, the meteor 
became visible at an elevation of 130 miles above the carth’s surface. It is 
to be regretted that sufficient data have not been furnished for determining 
its height at disappearance, the length of its visible track, and the eccentricity 
of its orbit.” 


III. Prertontc Srar-SHowrrs, 1875-76. 


With the exception of the annual reappearances of the Perscids, there have 
been no marked occurrences of periodic star-showers during the past year. 
The few particulars relating to them which have been received will be 
described below; and the following details refer chiefly to the display of 
Perseids in 1875 observed on the continent, accounts of whieh in England, 
as described in the last Report, were obtained at a few stations only, owing 
to the stormy weather that prevailed on the principal periodic nights. 


Star-Shower of August 9th-11th, 1875: Observations by the French Scientific 
Association (‘Comptes Rendus,’ vol, Ixxxi, p- 439, September 6th, 1875).— 
‘Report on the shower in Switzerland and elsewhere, by Dr. C. Wolf, of 
Zurich. At Rochefort, Messrs. Simon and Courbebaisse counted, on the average 
of the whole time of their combined watch during the night of the 10th of 
August, 133 meteors per hour. At Avignon 858 meteors were mapped in the 
same night between the hours of 8.35 p.m. and 3" 40™ a.m. by M. Giraud, 
assisted by several observers. At Lisbon, M. Capello noted at the Observa- 
tory of ‘l'Infant Don Louis’ what appeared to be a maximum reappearance 
of the shower, 1227 meteors being counted during the watch on the night 
‘of August 10th. Details of the shower and of the radiant-points distin- 
guished in it were also received from M. Tisserand at Toulouse and from the 
Observatory at Marseilles. 

Prof. Tacchini obtained at Palermo a number of distinct centres of radia- 
_tion of the shower, of which the following is a list; and he remarks that all 
these definite centres, when projected on a map, are included, as he has 
already formerly obser ‘ved, in a narrow elongated area. 


a= j= a= = a= o= a= “= 
1875. (42 +4545 43-2 4540 400 4530 A te 
: BAD 2 EB : ‘ ug. | 47. 2 
Aug. 9th, re wi (410 157 Aug. | 39:0 +563 12th 2! +538 
Aug, 
lag” tora ANE 4 417 4545 11th) 41-7 +536 
: 42°7 +513 445 451-0 


45:1 +52:0 . 
Average of all the above subradiant positions 42°-72, +53°21, 
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At Dijon radiant-positions were also observed by Abbé Lamey, who noted 
the mean place of the principal radiant for all the nights at R.A. 37°, N. 
Decl. 45° (A), and recorded also the following general centres of showers 
which appeared to accompany the display :—at R.A. 3204, 8. Decl. 1%8 (B), 
and R.A, 331°, Decl. 0°. 

At Bordeaux, M. Lespiault noticed the existence of seyeral secondary 
radiant-points in or near the constellation Cassiopeia. 

Notes of an abundant shower were also received from Rouen, Sainte 
Honorine du Fay, and from Courtenay, where M. Corun observed a remark- 
able light-cloud, or band of light, stretching with blunted terminations to 
a full length of 120°, and moving eastward, which he conjectures may have 
had some connexion with the display. 

In addition to these observations collected and published in France under 
M. Le Verrier’s superintendence, M. Ernest Quetelet communicated to the 
Belgian Academy of Sciences * an account of the August meteor observations 
made at the Royal Observatory at Brussels, and the following numbers of 
meteors were observed :— 


August 9th, August 10th, August 11th, 
10115, 98 55™-10 55™; 112 45m™-12h 45™, 9h 50™_104 50", 
(much cirrus) (some clouds) (quite clear) (clear) 
No. of meteors 16 ol 59 ot 
seen, (3 observers) (3 observers) (2 observers) 
Do. in order of 
brightness(de- 
scending from / 3, 5, 7, 1, 0, 0. 13, 17, 34, 15, 8, 0. 2, 6, 10, 8, 7, 1. 
1st to 6th mag- 
nitude); - 


Totals...c..+.. 18, 28, 51, 24, 15, 1. 


_ The largest meteor of the shower, at 11> 15™(Brussels time), on the 10th, ex- 
ceeded Jupiter in brightness, and left a persistent streak visible for 20 seconds, 
which disappeared without presenting any indications of rapid currents in the 
upper atmosphere. Although a pretty bright display, this annual return of 
the August meteors was yet not so remarkable as to distinguish it as an excep- 
tionally great reappearance of the shower. 

At Cheadle, in England, a very similar view of the shower, confirming 
its marked but not very extraordinary intensity, was obtained by Mr. G. T. 
Ryves, whose observations of the Perseids in 1871, communicated to the 
Committee by Mr. Symons, as follows, must have enabled him to make a fair 
comparison hetween the abundance of the meteors seen on this and on that 
earlier occasion :—“ Took up a station at the top of the Wrekin with a party 
of friends for the purpose of observing the periodic display of meteors, 
Aug. 10th, 1871. Counted about 70 between 9" 30™ and 11" 30™ p.m., nearly 
all in the neighbourhood of the constellations of Perseus and Cepheus; none 
very remarkable. A larger number seen on our way home from 11° 30™ p.m. 
to 2" 15™ 4.., and of larger size, but not counted. One very brilliant one [see 
the fireball-list in this Report], about 0° 33 a.m., lighting up the country.” 


* Bulletins de l'Acad. R. des Sciences de Belgique, 2° série, tome 39, 1875. 

t ‘Astronomical Register, 1875, p. 222. Hrratum.—The position of the radiant-point 
of the Perseids in 1874 assigned by Mr. W. F. Denning at Bristol, in the ‘ Astronomical 
Register’ of Sept. 1874, ‘‘ bewteen B, C Camelopardi and y Persei, at R.A. 2) 55™, D. 58° 
30'N.,” was at R.A. 44°, N. Decl: 5895; not, as misprinted in these Reports (for 1875, 
Pp. 218), ab R.A. 39°, N, Decl, 58°°5, 
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October, November, and December Star-Showers, 1875.—Of the annual 
meteor-showers in October and December no observations have been received. 
The state of the sky was unfavourable for continued observations on the 
periodic dates, and in the intervals of cloudless hours devoted at some sta- 
tions to a watch, the preparations for recording the Orionids and Geminids 
in 1875 were unsuccessful, these showers being apparently absent on the 
expected dates. At Stonyhurst Observatory a meteor-watch was kept on the 
mornings of November 12th and 15th, and also at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, on the latter morning, with favourable conditions of the sky, but 
in bright moonlight*. In 223 or 3 hours before daybreak on the first 
morning eight meteors were mapped at Stonyhurst College, two or three of 
which were Leonids, three Taurids, and the rest apparently sporadic. 
Twenty-four meteors at Stonyhurst and twenty-six meteors at Greenwich 
were mapped in 33 or 4 hours of generally clear sky on the morning of the 
15th, of which ten or twelve meteors noted at each place were Leonids, and 
the rest were either Taurids or were directed from less certainly determined 
radiant-points. On the intervening mornings of the 13th and 14th the sky 
was either wholly or almost entirely overcast. 

The Geminids of December 11-13, 1875, were watched for in England 
without success on account of cloudy skies; and equally unfavourable con- 
ditions prevented any satisfactory observations of the meteors of the 1st-2nd 
of January, 1876, from being made. But the night of January Ist proving 
clear at Sunderland, Mr. Backhouse saw two meteors, unconformable, on that 
evening, in a few minutes’ watch, and towards five o’clock on the morning of 
the 2nd of January two others in 15 minutes, which were conformable to the 
radiant-point of the annual shower. On the following morning also, at about 
2 a.m., Mr. Backhouse noted one meteor only in a watch of 23 minutes, 
when the sky, which had been overcast before, cleared partially, and it was 
conformable to the radiant-point of the shower. 

The following notice of some shooting-stars seen by the expedition under 
Captain Parry in the Arctic seas occurs in the narrative of his third voyage 
(p. 64), relating the events of the winter at Port Bowen in the year 1824, 
and it appears to indicate an appearance of the Geminids with considerable 
brightness in December of that year; but the description includes meteors 
from other radiants as well as a particularly bright one directed exactly 
from the radiant in Gemini of the annual shower. The changes of the 
weather which accompanied these appearances being regarded by Captain 
Parry as in some intimate manner connected with the apparition of the 
meteors, are described in full detail; but except to observe that the meteors 
seen appear to have been as exceptionally remarkable as the sudden changes 
of the weather with which they were presumed to be associated, the notable 
features of the wind and weather which are stated in the original account to 
have accompanied them need not here be reproduced at length, but only 
the passages of the narrative may be transcribed in which the apparent paths 
and appearances of the meteors seen were recorded with careful accuracy and 
completeness. The particulars of a few meteors thus successfully preserved 
will doubtless be held by navigators and explorers as offering them a use- 
ful example for repeating wherever practicable, and making known in 
future to the best of their information, such highly valuable observations. 
“The meteors called falling stars were much more frequent during this 
winter than we ever before saw them, and particularly during the month 


* ‘Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society,’ vol, xxxvi. pp. 83 and 272 (December 
1875 and March 1876). 
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of December [1824]. On the 8th, at 73” P..., a large and pretty brilliant 
meteor of this kind fell in the 8.S.W. On the following day, between 
4" and 5" p.a., another, very brilliant, was observed in the N., falling from 
an altitude of about 35° till lost behind the land. On the 12th no less 
than 5 meteors of this kind were observed in a quarter of an hour; ..... 
the account furnished me by Mr. Ross, who with Mr. Bell observed the 
phenomena [..... was | as follows:—At 11" 15" my attention was 
directed by Mr. Bell to some meteors which he had observed, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour five were seen. The two first, noticed only by 
Mr. Bell, fell in quick succession, probably not more than two minutes apart ; 
the third appeared about eight minutes after these, and exceeded in bril- 
liancy any of the surrounding stars. It took a direction from near /} Tauri, 
and passing slowly towards the Pleiades left behind it sparks like the tail of 
a rocket, these being visible for a few seconds after the meteor appeared to 
burst, which it did close to the Pleiades [the direction of this meteor is 
exactly from the radiant-point 7 Geminorum, close behind it, of the Geminids 
of December 12th]. The fourth meteor made its appearance very near the 
same place as the last, and about 5" after it. Taking the course of those seen 
by Mr. Bell, it passed to the eastward, and disappeared halfway between 
@ Tauri and Gemini. The fifth of these meteors was seen to the eastward, 
passing through a space of about 5° from north to south, parallel. to the 
horizon, and moving along the upper part of the cloud haze which still 
extended to the altitude of 5° or 6°. It was more dim than the rest, and of 
a red colour like Aldebaran. - The third of these meteors was the only one 
that left a tail behind it as above described. There was a faint appearance 
of aurora to the westward, near the horizon.’ [With the exception of the 
third of these five meteors, the radiants from which they were directed are 
undetermined, and appear to have had no connexion with that of the annual 
meteor-shower in Gemini. | 

The April Meteors in 1876.—No intimations of the appearance of the 
Lyraids on the nights of April 18th-20th, 1876, have reached the Committee, 
probably owing to the very unfavourable weather for observation which pre- 
yailed. This year being a leap-year, the occurrence of the shower might be 
expected to be a day earlier than on ordinary years (April 19th—20th) ; and 
the following letter in ‘ Nature’ (vol. xiv. p. 26) from Professor Kirkwood, 
of Bloomington, Ind., probably describes a considerable apparition of these 
meteors in the United States on the expected meteoric date. 

“ Between 10 and 12 o’clock on the night of April 18th, Mr. W. L. 
Taylor, a member of the Junior Class in the State University, with several 
other gentlemen, observed an unusual number of shooting-stars. These 
gentlemen were returning in an open waggon from Elletsville, eight miles 
north of Bloomington. No count was kept of the number of meteors observed, 
but the appearance was so frequent as to attract the attention of all the com- 
pany. Mr. Taylor thinks the number noticed cannot have been less than 
twelve or fifteen. From the descriptions given of the meteor-tracks, I find 
that they were nearly conformable to the radiant of the Lyraids. The 
meteors were remarkably brilliant, apparently equal to stars of the first or 
second magnitude. At my request, Mr. Benjamin Vail, a student of the Uni- 
versity, made observations on the nights of the 19th and 20th of April. 
Both nights were so cloudy, however, that a continuous watch would have 
been useless. About 11 o’clock on the night of the 19th three meteors 
were seen in the north-west, where the sky at the time was partially clear.” 

The August Meteors in 1876.—A large list of observations of the Perseids, 
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in 1876, has been communicated to the Committee by observers at Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Buntingford (Herts), Hawkhurst (Kent), Sunderland, and York; 
and the past year’s list of meteor observations at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, contains very numerous observations on the meteors of the shower. 
The state of the sky was generally very favourable for observations (although 
the moon had passed its first quarter during the second week in August), and 
the number of observations is rather ascribable to this cause than to any 
great intensity of the shower which was observed. The maximum hourly 
frequency of the meteors noted by one observer at any time during the watch 
scarcely exceeded twenty-five or thirty meteors per hour, of which five or six 
were unconformable and the rest Perseids; and the latter were not. con- 
spicuous in brightness or in leaving very persistent streaks. A few large 
Perseids were recorded, details of the brightest of which (on the 11th at 
112 22", and on the 13th at 9" 27") are included in the descriptions of 
large meteors given in the foregoing list. The maximum frequency of the 
meteors took place during the night of the 10th to 11th of August, when 
one observer might count from 25 to 30 Perseidsin an hour ; but the number 
visible on the nights of the 9th and 11th were much less than this, and not 
more than 15 or 20 Perseids could be noted in the same time. Their radia- 
tion was in general accurate, and the centre of divergence of the recorded 
paths was not far from the usual position of the radiant-point of the shower 
near 7 Persei. The number of unconformable meteors visible during the 
period of the annual watch was about 6 or 8 per hour, and more than 60 of 
their paths were mapped. ‘The radiant-points which they indicate are very 
numerous, their tracks belonging, with very little apparent ascendancy of 
any particular shower, to almost all those known to be in activity during the 
time of continuance of the August shower. Several accordances of meteors 
simultaneously observed at distant places, besides those of large meteors above 
mentioned, are contained in the observations ; and of these and of other points 
of special interest in the several descriptions the Committee trust to com- 
municate the details, and an account of the results of a complete discussion 
which they are at present undergoing, in another year’s Report. 

The annexed extract from the ‘ English Mechanic’ of September 8, 1876, 
contains, besides some observations on the shower, a notice of a large Perseid 
of which some other exact observations are described (at p. 134) in the general 
fireball list of this Report :— 


* August Meteors—The following note of the August meteors as seen from 
this place may interest some of your readers, On the night of the 10th, 
between 9° 15™ and 1" 15™, 134 were observed. Of those seen before mid- 
night the greater portion appeared to have a radiant-point in Cassiopeia, but 
those seen afterwards came from the cluster y Persei. The numbers obseryed 
during this month are as follows ;— 


Date, 1876, August ...... 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 27th, 
Meteors observed ......... 21 134 25 8 13 12 


One of the meteors seen on the 13th deserves special mention. It appeared 
at about 9" 27™, as nearly as I could judge, in semidarkness, moving in a line 
from y Persei, and passing with a rapid motion across a small star distant 
about 30' (minutes of arc) vertically over 6 Ursee Majoris. It was as bright 
as Venus, and it left a tail for 4 or 5 seconds.—J. Parnett, Folkestone,” 
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Special Catalogues and General Comparative Lists of Meteor-Showers. 


As the scattered lists of meteor radiant-points, or general centres of diver- 
gence of shooting-stars, on ordinary nights of the year are at present, from 
the dispersed materials and limited accessibility of such catalogues, most unser- 
viceable for the use of observers, the attempt which has during the past year 
been made by Mr. Greg to present a carefully condensed and revised collection 
of all such observations in a single comprehensive list will be recognized by 
assiduous recorders of shooting-stars as affording them an invaluable fund of 
useful information on the previously ascertained positions of all the best 
known and best determined radiant-points of such probably distinct showers 
or meteor-systems as they may meet with in their observations. With a 
view to grouping new observations of the places and durations of shower-apices 
under the best-established average dates and directions of the hitherto known 
centres of divergence of ordinary shooting-stars, Mr, Greg compiled last year 
a yaluable condensed list of meteor-showers from all the published catalogues 
and observations accessible to him, including all the older and all the most 
recently recorded showers of the northern or southern hemispheres visible in 
the latitude of Greenwich. A single chart illustrating the list was at 
the same time drawn by Mr. Greg, and it was the intention of the Com- 
mittee to have printed and issued this catalogue and map, together with 
an introduction containing directions for their use, in the form of a separate 
pamphlet during the past year to assist observers; but the additional 
matter sought to be included with it in the pamphlet being yet unfinished, 
and the necessity felt by observers for a full and correct list of the known 
average centres of radiation of ordinary shooting-stars being one of the 
most urgent and important of the requirements which it has been the object 
of the Committee during the past year to supply, the course which it has 
appeared to them most desirable to adopt (the first stage of the projected 
compilation having thus far been completed) is to present Mr, Greg’s Cata- 
logue and Map (which here follow) in this Report, as a useful companion 
to observers for reference and guidance in recording appearances of meteor- 
showers. The reference-numbers of the list coincide with those of Mr. Greg’s 
earlier list (contained in the volume for 1874 of these Reports), with some 
rearrangements and with considerable additions (from the last No., 187, of 
the earlier list *) to embrace new showers. By consulting the earlier list, 
references more or less complete will be found to all the original observations 
of these meteor-showers ; and with the assistance of the key-map a ready 
and convenient, and for the most part perfect, means is thus afforded of de- 
termining the degree of importance or the possible distinctness of a newly 
observed meteor radiant-point from any previously known observations of 
meteor-showers resembling it which may already have been elsewhere 
recorded. 


* In the new entries some numbers temporarily assigned last year (these Reports for 
1875, p. 223) to new showers there for the first time pointed out are not uniformly 
adhered to in the following list, which is condensed and extended throughout, directly 
from the last similar complete comparative list of the year 1874. 
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IV. A#ROLITEs. 


Several falls of meteorites (one of them of much importance) have recently 
occurred, detailed accounts of which, and of recent researches on aérolites 
and on aérolitic meteors, have been collected during the past year by Dr. 
Flight, and form in this Appendix (see Part II.) a continuation of the similar 
abstracts contained in last year’s Report. 


Part L—A Review of recent ge and-of Papers relating to Meteorites. 
By A. 8. Herscret, 


The following falls of meteorites have been placed on record since the date 
of the last of those which were there described :— 


A.D. 1814, -—- -— Gurramconda, near Chittoor, North Arcot, Madras, 
India. 
», 1875, Sept. 14, 4" p.w. Supino, cire. Frosinone, Italy. 
», 1876, Apr. 20, 3" 40™ p.w. Rowton, near Wellington, Salop, England 
(Ironfall). 
,, 1876, June 28, 115-12" a.x. Stilldalen, Dalecarlia, Sweden. (See ac- 
count of this aérolite at the end of this Appendix.) 


The following descriptions have also been given of meteoric appearances, 
presumably aérolitic, of which no further corroborations have hitherto been 
received. 

1875, Feb. 10th, Isle d’Oléron, and March 9th, Orleans, France. (See 
these Reports, vol. for 1875, p. 206.) In the French weekly scientific 
journal ‘ Les Mondes,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 458 (March 25th, 1875), these meteors 
are described as falls of aérolites. It appears probable from this description 
that they were detonating fireballs ; but of this, and of their possible aérolitic 
characters, no other evidence has been produced of which the Committee has 
yet received intelligence. 

The following notice of large metcors seen in America in December and 
January last, by Mr. C. W. Irish, of Iowa City, U.S., although affirming them 
to have both been of the detonating class, does not distinctly pronounce them 
to have been accompanied by falls of aérolites ; but one at least of these fire- 
balls produced a very loud explosion. In the last week (the 27th) of 
December, 1875, at 9" p.m., and also in the first week of January, 1876, large 
meteors traversed the air near the south boundary of this (Iowa) State. One 
passed near Ringold Co., south-easterly ; the other passed over St. Joseph, in 
the State of Missouri, travelling eastwards ; and both came to the earth, I 
think, very brilliant and noisy. It is stated, in the ‘Kansas Chief’ of 
December 30th, that after a lapse of 2 minutes after the disappearance of 
the meteor of the 27th, a sound like the discharge of a heavy cannon was ° 
heard, or rather one loud explosion followed by a lighter one. It jarred houses 
and rattled windows.” 

‘From the ‘ Scientific American’ of August 12th, 1876 (p. 98), Mr. Wood 
communicates the following apparently authentic record of a recent fall of an 
aérolite in Kentucky, U.S., no meteor, however, being described, and no other 
details of the occurrence having yet been received :—‘“ The Louisville ‘ Courier 
Journal’ states that on July 18th(1876), at 4" 4.m., Mr. White, watchman of the 
Whiteford engine-house, whilst on duty, was startled by a loud report, like 
that of a pistol, and instantly following some heavy substance fell into the 


- 
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street a few feet distant. Mr. White searched, and found imbedded in the 
ground a stone of the appearance of dark flint, weighing about two pounds. 
The stone was broken to pieces, and examined during the day by several 
scientific gentlemen, who pronounced it genuine meteoric substance. The 
probable solution is that the explosion occurred at a greater distance than was 
supposed, and that this was but a small fragment of a large aérolite.” 


To the many valuable essays on the physical characters of aérolites with 
which Professor Maskelyne has from time to time enlarged the extent of our 
knowledge of the real nature of these bodies, and to the unremitting zeal with 
which he has collected in the British Museum a series of authentic specimens 
of meteorites not excelled in any other national mineralogical collection, we 
owe many of the most interesting discoveries and conclusions of scientific 
fmportance regarding the probable history of meteorites which have been 
arrived at in recent years. Some outline of the progress that has been 
made in these investigations was given in the concluding paragraphs of last 
year’s Report; but a very valuable summary of the existing state of know- 
ledge on the composition, structure, and probable history of meteorites has 
appeared in a series of papers*, published during the past year by Professor 
Maskelyne, entitled ‘“ Some Lecture Notes on Meteorites,” to which, as they 
contain a most instructive review of the many points of information accu- 
mulated during a prolonged period of successful and diligent research, the 
Committee has especial satisfaction (while noticing in this Report the prin- 
cipal contributions to aérolitic science during the past year, notable additions 
to which were made in our own country) in being able to refer. These 
useful Lecture Notes contain in a few condensed and readily accessible pages 
the mature results of almost numberless scattered treatises and memoirs ; 
and besides the certain basis of instruction which they offer on the ordinary 
features of composition, structure, and typical characters of meteorites, and 
of the circumstances which attend their fall, a store of useful hints and germs 
of future theories are thrown out regarding the extra-terrestrial conditions of 
rock-formation on distant astronomical bodies from which these strange frag- 
ments are derived. In connexion with the discoveries (and especially with 
the views advanced by Mr. Lockyer to explain them) of the spectroscope 
regarding the selective arrangement and definite clevations of certain ele- 
ments forming the ordinary ingredients of terrestrial rocks in the outer layers 
of the sun’s atmosphere, the low degree of oxidation which invariably cha- 
racterizes the constituent minerals of meteorites appears, among the conjec- 
tures to which Professor Maskelyne draws attention, no longer to be a singular 
peculiarity of the parent bodies from which they were projected, but a condition 
of their surfaces which corresponds exactly with the common assumption of 
their small dimensions, usually regarded as a necessary supposition to account 
for the projection and liberation of aérolites from the attraction of those 
distant spheres by forces of ordinary eruptive violence. Such views of the 
arrangement and concentration of the elements by gravity in condensing cos- 
mical masses, tending, in the order of superposition of their densities, to eli- 
minate as much oxygen and other light-atomed elements as they contain 
towards the surfaces, if, as appears very probable, they should soon be con~ 
firmed by a more perfectly discriminating scrutiny of the sun’s atmosphere 
with the spectroscope, will link together more closely than before the evidence 
which the spectroscope affords, and which has independently been gathered 


* ‘Nature,’ vol, xii. pp. 485, 504, 520 (September 30 and October 7, 14, 1875). 
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from a minute examination of meteorites, that the materials and the laws 
of aggregation of the elementary substances constituting the largest and the 
smallest suns and planets are essentially the same, only differing very strikingly 
from each other in their scale. Conditions which we notice on the sun and 
on our own globe we may regard as having in all probability once presided 
over the process of condensation of every planet from a state of vapour, and 
as having notably collected on the surfaces of the small meteorite-yielding 
planetoids, in exact proportion to their size, less oxygen than we find existing 
on the surface of the earth. Passing over many valuable pages of descriptive 
matter in the ‘ Notes,’ containing exact accounts and appropriate discussions 
of many new as well as formerly narrated particulars and observations, it: 
should be stated that the explanation given in one of the first paragraphs 
of the first article in ‘ Nature’ (loco sup. cit. p. 487) of the characteristic 
pittings of the surfaces of meteoric stones and irons, supposing them to arise 
from exfoliation of pieces of the stone or iron by the sudden expansion of the 
material produced by heat, is set aside in a later paper by Professor Maskelyne 
in favour of a far more natural and more probable hypothesis, the leading 
points of which will be presently described. 


The meteoric fall of the greatest interest during the past year was that of 
an aérosiderite, or piece of metallic iron, which fell in Shropshire, eight or ten 
miles north of the Wrekin, on the 20th of April, 1876. Rain was falling 
heavily, unaccompanied by lightning or thunder, and the sky was thickly 
overcast for some time before and after the hour, 3" 40™ p.a4., when the event 
took place. At that time a strange rumbling noise was heard, followed by a 
startling explosion like a discharge of heavy artillery, audible over an area 
several miles in extent among the neighbouring villages of Shropshire. The 
meteorite was found about an hour after this occurrence by the tenant of a 
grass field, near the town of Wellington, Mr. Brooks, who had occasion to 
visit the spot, and observing the ground to have been disturbed, probed the 
hole which the meteorite had made, and discovered it at a depth of 18 inches 
below the surface. Some men at work at no great distance had heard the 
noise of its descent, but without being able to indicate the exact place or its 
direction. The hole was nearly perpendicular, the meteorite haying entered 
the ground almost vertically in a north-west to south-easterly direction, and 
when found it was still quite warm. It weighs 72 lbs., and is a mass of 
metallic iron irregularly angular, although all its edges appear to have been 
rounded by fusion in its transit through the air, and, except at the point 
where it first struck the ground, it is covered with a thin black pellicle of the 
magnetic oxide of iron. The surface is somewhat pitted or marked with 
slight depressions, one of which occurring in a fissure of the mass affords some 
instructive evidence of the causes of their formation. The exposed metallic 
part of the surface exhibits crystalline structure very clearly when it is etched. 
The meteorite was first exhibited publicly at a local bazaar, held in Wolver- 
hampton, and afterwards at a meeting of the Natural History Society of Bir- 
mingham, by whose representations to the agent of the Duke of Cleveland, 
and by the Duke’s consent, in whose property it fell, it was presented to the 
British Museum. It is only the seventh aérosiderite, or meteoric iron, of 
which the fall has been witnessed*, although upwards of a hundred iron 
masses have been discovered in different parts of the globe, which are un- 


* For a list of the earlier known examples of such ironfalls, see these Reports (vol. 
for 1875, p. 246), 
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doubtedly meteoric, and two such have been found in Great Britain. The 
falls of eight stony meteorites have been recorded in this country, of which 
the last happened at Killeter, in Ireland, on the 29th of April, 1844. A 
Section of the Rowton siderite for analysis will shortly be made; and the 
foregoing description of the. meteorite, and of the circumstances attending 
its fall, are extracted from an account of the occurrence of the aérosiderite by 
Professor Maskelyne, in ‘ Nature’ of July 27th, 1876 (vol. xiv. p. 472). 

Regarding the origin of the remarkable pittings of the surfaces of aérolites 
and aérosiderites, an opinion was lately expressed and advocated by Daubrée *, 
that in their flight through the air they undergo erosion and excavation by joint 
effects of fusion and combustion, assisted mainly by air vortices attacking most 
violently certain portions of their surface. An important paper om this subject, 
by Professor Maskelyne, was published more recently in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine’ of August 1876. It is true that pittings identical in appearance 
with those of meteorites are found on the surfaces of certain large grains of 
powder blown unconsumed from the mouths of the large modern rifled 
ordnance (excellent specimens of this kind received from Professor Abel 
and Major Noble having been shown by Professor Maskelyne to Mr. 
Daubrée in the summer of 1875); but two important grounds for exception, 
in regard to this explanation, are pointed out by Professor Maskelyne, 
which must not be overlooked. The closest examination of the molten 
glaze with which, like other parts of their surfaces, the pittings or depres- 
sions of meteorites are coated over, shows no indications of vorticose action 
of the air, although stream-lines of the glaze from front to rear are of 
frequent and conspicuous occurrence. ‘The process of atmospheric combina- 
tion, or combustion, is also rare, if not entirely absent, during the period of 
most intense operation of the heat, as is shown by particles of metallic iron 
which are occasionally found imbedded in the glaze, and even by cases 
where the highly oxidizable mineral Oldhamite (calcium sulphide), occurring 
in spherules in the Bustee meteorite, is glazed over equally with the Augite, é 
without offering any signs of combustion or of the production of cavities 
where they are exposed. On the other hand, the readier fusibility of some 
constituent minerals of meteorites appears to determine the formation of 
depressions of the surface where they present themselves ; and among the 
magnesian silicates which form the principal materials of stony meteorites, it 
appears that the more ferruginous varicties are somewhat more fusible than 
the more purely magnesiferous silicates, which, with minor assemblages of 
other minerals, enter, in very various proportions, into the composition 
of the stony masses of aérolites. If the entire process of surface-melting 
and abstraction which meteorites undergo is thus correctly represented, the 
question of the amount of fracture and division into separate parts which they 
may suffer by their collision with the atmosphere is one which is yet undecided ; 
and many difficulties beset the inquiry if meteorites are single bodies, or if, 
as numerous examples appear to testify, they sometimes enter the atmo- 
sphere in swarms. An important dissertation on this question by F. Mohr 
appeared during the past year in Liebig’s ‘ Annalen’} ; and a paper by Von 
Tschermak (of which a brief abstract was presented in last year’s Report), 
on the same subject of the probable origin and of the original forms of 
aérolites, is now translated in eatenso in the Supplementary No. for June 
1876 of the ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ 

* ‘Comptes Rendus, April 24th, 1876, 
+ Vol, clxxix, pp. 257-282. 
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Parr II,—<Accounts of Aérolites and Aérolitic Meteors, and Abstracts of 
recent Researches on them. By W. Frrenr. 


1875, February 12th, 10.30 p.a. (Chicago time).—Iowa Co., State of Iowa*. 


The conclusions arrived at by Wright, on examining the gases occluded by 
the iron of these meteorites, have been referred to in the Report (B.A.) for 
1875, p. 240. He considered that the stony meteorites were distinguished 
from the iron ones by having the oxides of carbon, chiefly the dioxide, as 
their characteristic gases instead of hydrogen. This theory has been called 
in question by Mallet, who refers to his examination of the gases of the iron 
of Augusta Co., Virginia, where the ratio of the oxides of carbon to hydrogen 
is 4:3, and to his having pointed out in 1872 that hydrogen could no longer 
be regarded as the characteristic gaseous ingredient of meteoric iron. In his 
paper of that date he stated that although it might be assumed that carbonic 
oxide would be the original form in which the gaseous carbon-compounds 
existed in the iron, and that it broke up at the temperature of the experiment 
into carbon retained by the iron and into carbonic acid, yet in view of the 
steady decrease of the quantity of the latter gas which was evolved as the 
experiment proceeded, it seems more likely that a larger amount of carbon 
originally existed in the higher state of oxidation. Mallet considers that, 
when all the circumstances of the experiment are considered in each case, 
Wright’s conclusion cannot be sustained. 

In a paper dated some months later, Wright replies to Mallet’s criticism. 
He states that he only meant this expression of opinion to be tentative, but 
that the results of further work completely justify the conclusion at which 
he had arrived. He has re-examined the gases of the iron of this meteorite, 
and examined those of the iron of some other stony meteorites, such as Ohio, 

- Pultusk, Parnallee, and Weston, and finds that not only do the stony mete- 
orites give off a much larger volume of gas at low temperatures, but the 
composition of the gas in all the cases studied is quite different from that 
evolved from meteoric iron. In no case among the results obtained with tho 
alloy is the amount of carbonic acid greater than 20 per cent. at 500°, nor 
than 15 per cent. of the whole quantity evolved, while in every case but 
one the volume of carbonic oxide is considerably larger. In the chondritic 
meteorites, on the other hand, the percentage of the latter gas is conspicuously 
small, while the carbonic acid constitutes more than half the total gas evolved 
below a red heat, except in the case of the meteorite under consideration 
which fell at Iowa, and here the percentage is not much less, especially if we 
reject the numbers representing the amount obtained by a second and long- 
continued application of a red heat. At a temperature of about 350° it 
constitutes from 80 to 90 per cent. of the gaseous products, and at 90° it 
forms more than 90 per cent. of the gas evolved. The hydrogen, on the 
other hand, progressively increases in quantity with the rise of temperature, 
and is the most important constituent of the first portions removed at a red 
heat. The form in which the carbonic acid is occluded is a problem which 
he cannot at present solve. Thatit is actually absorbed appears to be certain. 


* J. W. Mallet, ‘Amer. Journ. Se.’ 1875, vol. x. p. 206; N. R. Leonard, 7d. vol. x. 
p. 857; A. W. Wright, ‘Amer. Journ. Sc.’ 1876, vol. xi. p. 253; “An Account of the 
Detonating Meteor of February 12, 1875,” by C. W. Irish, Iowa City, 1875, Daily Press 
Job Printing Office, Dubuque Street ; M. Delafontaine, Bibliothéque Universelle,’ October 
1875, p. 188; G. A. Daubrée, ‘LTnstitut,’ 1875 (Nos. 105-122), p. 188; C. W. Giimbel, 
‘Sitzungsber. Ak. Wiss. Mijinchen,’ 1875, vol. y. p. 313, 
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That it has been taken up from the atmosphere has been proposed. He finds, 
however, that the iron of the Iowa meteorite contains no more carbonic acid 
now than it did at the time of its fall. 

‘Leonard gives a detailed account of the appearance presented by the meteor, 
which is stated to have been seen throughout a region 400 miles from 8.W. 
to N.E., and 250 miles in breadth. The stones vary in weight from a few 
ounces to 74 lbs., and the aggregate weight is 500 lbs.; the area over which 
they were scattered appears to be 7 miles in length, and 4 miles at its greatest 
breadth. A plan of the townships included in this area is given in Leonard’s 
paper, and it shows where the chief stones fell. By reason of the frozen 
condition of the ground at the time of the fall, and the low angle of descent, it 
appears probable that almost all the fragments which fell have been secured. 
The velocity of the meteor has not been satisfactorily determined ; it appears 
probable that during the last 60 or 70 miles of its course it travelled at the 
rate of from 6 to 7 miles per second. 

An interesting pamphlet by Mr. Irish, C.E., deals with the appearance 
presented by the meteor. He has incorporated in his paper a number of 
letters received from observers stationed over a wide area, describing their 
impressions as to its altitude, velocity, and appearance ; and he has given a 
drawing of the meteor, and prepared a map of the district, showing the pro- 
jection of its path through the air. I learn by a recent letter from Mr, Irish 
that two blocks, one weighing 72 lbs., the other 48 lbs., which evidently 
formed one and the same mass which was disrupted during the descent, have 
since been found ; and the aggregate weight of the stones now collected cannot 
be less than 700 lbs. I am also indebted to Mr. Irish for six excellent 
photographs of the Iowa stones, sixty-seven in number, which form the 
collections of Prof. Hinrichs, Mr. J. P. Irish, and himself. They were taken 
by Mr. Thomas James, of Iowa city, and are in the very best style of photo- 
graphic art. 

Prof. Giimbel, of Munich, has recently published an interesting paper on 
the characters of this meteorite. He finds the-crust to possess a deep bottle- 
green or brownish-red colour, and to possess in polarized light all the 
characters of an-amorphous glass-like mass. When a fragment is heated it 
turns of a dark brown colour, like that noticed by him in the eruptive rocks 
of the Fichtelgebirg, and he regards this change as a safe indication of the 
presence of olivine. : 

The composition of the stone is found to be :— 


IWF \iGto) e110 1020) tion anna pcbieeticbacoheM aan dlaabe paobdageeenonseuGdecos 12°32 
(he OINIGS-heiocroonadodnahoonconaapesco coo saaecoecoupuuceuacdodtion 5°25 
Silicate, decomposed by acid ..............cccceereeeseee es 43-11 
Silicate, not acted upon by acid ......ececseeseeeeeeesaeees 34°32 

100-00 


The silicate decomposed by acid is an olivine, having the formula 
2(2 Mg0,1FecO), SiO, ; and the insoluble silicate, which has been regarded 
by Dr. Lawrence Smith as pyroxene, gave the oxygen ratios—silicic acid 
= 29°68 ; bases = 10°29. It appears not improbable that in this case the 

silicate was not completely decomposed during analysis. 

The paper is illustrated with an interesting plate of a microscopic section 
showing olivine, augite, meteoric iron, chromite, troilite, particles of a reddish 
hue which resemble garnet but which doubly refract light and exhibit optical 
characters which will not allow of their being identified with nosean, and’ 
chondra showing fibrous, radiate, and granular structure, as well as others 
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which evidently consist of olivine, and some which are opaque and finely 
granular. The meteoric iron has a hackly angular structure, and has the 
appearance which it would present if reduced to the metallic state in the 
position which it at present occupies. 


1875, December 27th, 9 p.m.—Kansas. 


I have to thank Mr. Irish, C.E., of Iowa City, for two cuttings from 
newspapers (the Kansas Chief of December 30th, and the Kansas Even- 
ing Post of December 29th) recording the fall of a detonating meteor of 
the above date. It traversed the heavens in a direction from N.W. to 8.E., 
leaving a lurid streak in its wake. The whole heavens were lighted 
up, and “made all out of doors almost as light as full moonlight.” The 
meteor was of the usual whitish-red colour, and when it exploded the fiery 
fragments were scattered in all directions. “ Perhaps two minutes later, and 
after all appearance of the meteor had disappeared, the sound of the explo- 
sion came like the discharge of a heavy cannon; or rather one loud explosion, 
immediately followed by a lighter one like an echo. The explosion jarred 
houses and rattled windows. The size of the meteor and the terrible force 
of the explosion may be imagined from the fact that the distance was so great 
that it required about two minutes for the sound to reach the earth, and the 
concussion was so plainly felt and heard at that distance. The phenomenon 
was witnessed over a large extent of country.” An observer, writing from 
Fort Leavenworth, states that it appeared to have its origin in the constel- 
lation Cassiopeia, and its course was due east. Mr. Irish states that he has 
made every effort to secure possession of the meteorites which must have 
fallen, but has been unsuccessful. The time of flight is estimated to have 
been from 12 to 15 seconds. 


1875, December 27th, 9.20 p.w.—State of Missouri, U.S.A. 


I am indebted to Mr. Irish, C.E., of lowa City, for an interesting description of 
this detonating meteor, as well as for a map, on which he has traced its course. 
The point where it was first seen in the zenith is at Thayer, in Nebraska, 
near the borders of Kansas, and about 120 miles W. of the Missouri river. It 
was seen by him at Lowa City first as a small meteor, which rapidly became 
brighter, and was hidden from view when at an altitude of about 40° by a 
building; at this moment it gave out a very brilliant quivering flash of light, 
which illuminated the whole heavens. It appears from Mr. Irish’s map to 
have been seen over a wide area, from Stillwater in Minnesota on the north, 
to Buffalo in Missouri on the south, and as far west as the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Near the termination of the flight sounds were heard: over 
Archer, in Nebraska, a rushing roaring sound, as of a mighty wind, was 
noticed ; at St. Joseph, in Missouri, the first distinct explosion was remarked, 
and between that town and Livingstone Co. frequent and very heavy detona- 
tions occurred. In the last-mentioned district, and at places as far as 60 miles 
distant, numerous red fragments were seen to fall. He says,‘ I have had several 
persons looking for the meteorites where the fall must have taken place; but 
the whole district is covered with dense forest, and is mountainous and broken, 
and the ground was very soft from the long-continued rains preceding the 
fall, so that no fragments have been found. All the observers of the final 
explosion agree that the great bulk of the material was thrown upward and 
backward upon the course of the meteor, as the arrow-pointed dots in 
my sketch indicate. The luminous appearance continued in sight for 
15 minutes.” 
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1876, January 5th, 10.30 p.t.—lIowa and Missouri. 


This meteor, according to Mr. Irish’s letter and accompanying map, was 
witnessed over an area extending from Cass, in Iowa, to Grundy, in Missouri. It 
appeared to descend almost perpendicularly, and was a very brilliant meteor, 
and a very noisy one also. A series of reports twenty-two in number were 
heard during its transit trom Cass to Grundy. The rumbling thunder of its 
artillery, together with its flashes of brilliant light, brought people from their 
beds with an apprehension that the great Civil War had broken out afresh. Its 
time of flight over the area indicated was not more than five seconds, and the 
light it emitted is said to have equalled that of noonday. None of the 
meteorites which must have fallen have been found, for the reasons already 
referred to when speaking of the detonating meteor of December 27th. 


1876, January 31st, 5.30 p.1.—Louisyville, Kentucky. 


Dr. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, observed a magnificent meteor traversing 
the heavens on the afternoon of the above day. He first saw it at an altitude 
of about 60° above the horizon, and it disappeared from view behind some 
houses at an elevation of about 20°. Its direction appears to have been from 
N.W. to 8.E., and the angular magnitude about one sixth that of the disk of 
the moon. It was seen over an area 120 miles in diameter. A number of 
observers witnessed an explosion which took place when the meteor was 
about 10° above the horizon; all the fragments disappeared instantly, except 
the largest, which also became invisible before it reached the horizon. One 
or two of the eye-witnesses think they noticed a whizzing noise, and at the 

‘time of bursting heard the explosion. No fragments of a meteorite have yet 

been met with; but it is the opinion of Dr. Smith that they fell about the 
range of the Cumberland Mountains in Kentucky, or in the north-east of 
‘Tennessee, 


1876, April 7th (evening).—Eperjes, Hungary *. 
A fireball passed over Eperjes 8° [? E. or W.] from the meridian, and 


detonated at an altitude of 38° above the horizon. It exploded with a very 
loud noise, and broke into numerous fiery fragments. 


1876, June 28th, 11-12 a.m.—Stilldalen, Dalecarlia, Sweden. 


A meteor traversed a part of Central Sweden in a W.N.W. direction, and was 
plainly visible in the very bright sunshine. It was observed at Stockholm and 
at Sédermanland; at 13 English miles §.W. of Linképing it was seen first in 
an N.W. direction, and at a considerable altitude, and it descended almost to 
the horizon in the west. A loud whistling noise was heard in the air from 
E. to W., followed by two sharp reports, and others less loud resembling 
thunder. The fall of the meteorites was witnessed by eight or ten persons, 
and three or four fragments have been secured by Dr. Lindstrém. The 
largest, about the size of two fists, weighs 44 skalpund [1 lb. ay.=1-068 ltt. 
or skalpund]. Stilldalen is a station on the Swedish Central Railway, on 
the northernmost part of Orebrolin. Some of the meteorites which fell in 
water have been lost. 


* Hgyetértés és Magyar Ujsag. Budapest, April 13, 1876. 
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Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles for the years 1875-76, by 
a Committee consisting of C. Brooxr, F.R.S. (Chairman), J. ¥. 
Bateman, C.L., F.R.S., Rocurs Fiery, C.H., J. Graisuer, F.R.S., 
T. Hawsstry, C.H., The Earl of Rossu, /.R.S., J. Smytu, Jun., 
C.E., C. Tomurnson, F.R.S., G. J. Symons (Secretary). 


In accordance with the resolution of the Association, the Rainfall Committee, 
originally appointed in the year 1865, now present their final report. 

They gaye in the report presented at Bristol in 1875 a condensed account 
of the contents of their previous reports. 

This year they present the various tables and explanatory remarks upon 
them which are necessary to complete the work up to the present time, ex- 
cepting that referred to in the 7th following paragraph. 

The tables are as follows, namely :— 


I. Examination of Rain-Gauges. 
II. Rainfall of the years 1874-5. 

III. Monthly returns from new Izish stations. 

Examination of Rain-Gauges in situ.—Appended to this report are the 
results of the examination of 26 rain-gauges visited since August 1875. 
This brings the entire number which have been visited and examined up 
to 655. The Committee regard this as a very important subject, and the 
best guarantee of the records furnished by the observers. They have more 
than once expressed their conviction that the proper course would have 
been to appoint a travelling inspector, so that the whole of the gauges might 
be properly examined ; but they have never had adequate funds for the pur- 
pose. In fact, the total amount they had been able to devote to it in the 15 
years during which the inspections have been going on has only been £210, 
or an average of exactly £14 ayear. The explanation of the smallness of the 
amount in comparison with the work effected (about 6s. 5d. per station visited) 
arises from the fact that it has been almost entirely done by our Secretary, 
who, as a member of the Association, received nothing for his services but 
merely repayment of actual expenses, and even these have been materially 
reduced by the hospitality of the observers. 

Rainfall of the years 1874—5.—The usual biennial tables of monthly rain- 
fall at selected stations are appended. Ever since their appointment the Com- 
mittee have continued these biennial tables, and as Mr. Symons had submit- 
ted similar ones for some years previous to their appointment, the entire series 
embraces 16 consecutive years. Subject only to changes rendered necessary 
by the removal or death of observers, the same stations have been quoted in 
each biennial table, and thus these tables contain about 200 perfect records, 
each extending over 16 consecutive years. Only those persons who are aware 
of the great importance of continuity in physical researches will fully realize 
the value of this series, both for physical and hydrological purposes, 

The Rainfall of 1874 was slightly below the average, owing to a rather 
dry spring and exceedingly dry summer. The most remarkable feature of 
the year was the heavy fall of rain on October 6th, when the average fall 
over England and Wales was slightly above 1 inch in the 24 hours, and the 
fall at many stations in North Wales and the Lake District was upwards of 
5 inches. So heavy a fall over so large an area is a very rare occurrence. 

The Rainfall of 1875 was greatly above the average in England (especially 
in the Midland Counties), and irregular in Scotland and Ireland. A very 
heavy rainfall occurred in Wales and the southern parts of England on July 
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14th; the fall in 24 hours exceeded 1 inch at 252 stations, 2 inches at 109, © 
3 inches at 39, 4 inches at 7, and 5 inches at 3 stations. 

New Irish Stations.—We reported last year the success of our efforts to 
improve the geographical distribution of Rainfall Stations in Ireland, showed 
that the gauges started at the cost of the Association had been supplemented 
by many others established at the cost of private individuals, and gave a map 
showing the present complete distribution of stations. Almost all the ob- 
servers have proved good ones, and, as the table shows, the returns have 
been forwarded with regularity. The period is. too short to yield precise 
results, but a good system has been inaugurated and is in full operation. 

At the commencement of this report it was stated that there was one very 
important exception to the otherwise satisfactory completion of the work up 
to the present time. This exception is the classified list of stations, and the © 
results of the “ position-returns” which we intended to have incorporated 
therewith. In 1865 we published a complete list of every station in the 
British Isles at which rainfall observations were known to have been made, 
giving the observers’ names, the height of the stations above mean sea-level, 
the epoch of the observations, and various other details. Owing to the large 
development of rainfall work during the subsequent 10 years, the list has 
become very imperfect, and the Committee have been actively engaged in the 
preparation of a revised list. _In addition to the details previously given, the 
list was also to have contained other most valuable information. The 
‘‘position-returns” obtained from the various stations, and which have been 
mentioned in previous reports, were to have been summarized, and the results 
indicated by symbols affixed to the stations in the classificd list, and references 
to publications in which the records could be found were also to have been 
added. The classified list of stations would thus have formed a complete 
catalogue raisonné of all the existing rainfall data, and have given most 
useful information at present non-existent. To the great regret of the Com- 
mittee, the Association declined to publish the portion of this list presented 
last year, and the Committee have therefore felt compelled to relinquish its 
completion. They the more deeply regret this, as they consider that the 
publication of this list would have been a fitting termination of their work, 
and would have redounded to the credit of the Association. 

Notwithstanding the above most important omission, the Committee feel 
they have done good service to rainfall work. When they commenced their 
labours, the weakest part of rainfall observations was the defective geographi- 
cal distribution of the stations. This defect has, now been very materially 
lessened. By the grants of the Association nearly 250 gauges have been 
erected in districts hitherto without observations. The work done in the inspec- 
tion of stations has already been mentioned. A definite unit has been adopted 
for the term “rainy day,” namely, any day on which one 100th of an inch of 
rain falls. A complete code of rules has been drawn up, so as to secure uni- 
formity of practice among observers. The secular variation of the rainfall of 
the British Isles has been investigated. A determination of the average 
proportion of the total yearly rainfall which occurs in each month has 
been effected. Elaborate observations have been made and discussed on the 
relative quantity of rain indicated by gauges of various sizes and shapes, and 
erected at different heights above the ground. 

To sum up their labours in a sentence, your Committee have aimed—they 
hope not without success—primarily at obtaining unimpeachable records ; 
and, secondarily, at so discussing and arranging these records as to render 
them as useful as possible to physical inquirers and hydraulic engineers. 
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List of Stations supplied with Rain-gauges by the British 


seeeee 


County, — Station. 
Conky aearicrses Bilabbercen) lucseacscsavcacseeusat=as 
1G eee Killarney, Gap of Dunloe ...... 
Bendis Tralee, Godfrey Place ...........- 
Tipperary brass Tipperary, Henry Street ......... 
etait Nenagh, Luska Lodge ...,........ 
Limerick ...... Newcastle, Baile an Teampul ,. 
Batol F aoeras Limerick, Kilcornan............++- 
Bd go iveurs: J aneville, Tipperary....,...-..»- 
Claterhistisi.& aisle’ i. cepcevvee ses caccrartesscer: 
ssid eee cden beset Miltown Malbay ..........::00000 
a oshg saiaees (COnat a ye rseesssaspil ones auee-sastees 
Kilkenny fataatt Kilkenny, Butler House ......... 
sees Castlecomer .......+. A Ree 
King’ 8 County..| Bamagher .........sssccesccrsceenees 
Kildare ......... Naas, Ballymore-Eustace ...... 
Dublin ......... PHU PON se paveresssessisteoasb enzo 
Meath ..y:ss0ssc00+ Navan, Balrath.. 
regents Wells: coo. wr ccissusacsceaweptpabenese 
Longford Ape Longford Barracks .........-+4... 
eat eet Granard Barracks ............... 
Galway ......+ Ballinasloe, Kilconnell ..,...... 
Mav) yegscsaes Westport, Rossheg House ..,.... 
aie a sanaaeres 2 Bangor, Glenturk Lodge......... 
RON crigeari oe Sligo, Ballinful..................... 
Leitrim ......... Carrick-on-Shannon, Drumsna.. 
iat . Spats Mohill, Dromrahan ..,,........... 
2 RE eS Carrick-on- Shannov:.seasscasesacs 
acin m  nemanenys Drumkeerin, Spencer Harbour... 
seastess » Coll. 
F ermanagh Fb: Irvinestown, Eglinton Lodge .. 
Monaghan ...... TROGKGOUM Yc. c-cvy ans ssnsssanasescpans 
ASINBED. . cosneses Newtownhamilton ee 
Malkoels pn asvencrcces,essses seas ches 
Warrenpoint, Summer Hill 
Newry, Newcastle...............55. 
Rathi wilande | cceysg; <Aas'ssedvecadins 
Hillsborough, Anahilt .........,.. 
.| Newtownards, Model School ... 
Ca milinie Sgescerecersacsscscssesanecl 
PD ae Ballymoney, Church eiert Sey aes 
Pes ence Busby! hades er sestescdarss > snes 
Londonderry... .| Londonderry, Knockan ..,...... 
VEONG \scccpeies Moy, Benburb ..:.sscp-cosescssness 
ani caeensies Stewartstown ..... Depesyacesceinss 
“Cp geagoonor jbo: Shrmbane’ NS vesesessessccessscecs seen 
Donegal......... Inver Glebe .........see.ees Ane 


sy evesgaess Geumdqnaah ssa oS, caseagecesing 


Feb. 


seeeee 


March.| April. 


serene 


woeeee 


Beeeee 


May. 


June. 


. 

: 
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_ Association in 1874, and Returns therefrom for 1875-76. 

| 

| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. | Feb. March, April.| May. | June. | July. 
4°75 TO | E'I7 12°55 
2°89 | rrr | 2°88 | 1°75 (| 
3°23 73 | 334 | 1°32 
2°49 | Tr4 | 1°46 | 1°48 
a3 ot | 145 
2°38 "79 | 2°18 | 2°03 
eetkss 203) sree "51 
3°26 "93) | 2:56" |* 3°30 
2°80 ‘69 | 1:68 | 2°71 
2°24 “61 | rrr | 1°26 
2'26 "94 | 1°70 | 1°71 
2°43 +35) |e oana: Wem6T 
1°88 67 | 1°47 | 27 
3°02 "74 | 168 | 2°53 
259 ISAS | 2S aes 
4°20 | 2°11 -| 4°99 | 2°14 
ets “52 | ag 5. rms 
2°69 | Poo | a7 | I'59 
2°50 1925 | 155) 52733 
2°54 | ‘47 | 149 | 1°26 
2°18 “59 | 1°41 | 2°00 
2°80 SEEMS 2°28. 1 2ro2, 
2°42 40 | 1°75 | 1°76 
2°67 42 | 2°48 | 1°31 
3°09 | I'r0 | 2°17 | 1°40 
1°39 "44. | 2°70 | 2'26 
1°56 44. | 2°69 | 1°69 
211 "81 | 2°59 | 2°42 
2°22 84 | 2°30 | 2°39 
2°03 | °57 | 2°97 | 2°78 
2°72 “54 | 2°70 | 2°39 
2°03 33) | 1:65 eas 
2°11 *56 | 2°90 | 1°36 
4°38 | 1:27 | 3°20 | 2°54 
2°81 "64 | 2°93 | 2°45 

| | 
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EXAMINATION O 


Reference 
number. 
Date of 

examination. 


lon} 

w 

fe) 
& | 
oo 
~y 
2 | 


.| Aug. 31 


-| Sept. 10. 


.| Sept. 11. 


633. 


634.| Oct. 7. 


635.| Sept. 27. 


636.) Oct. 26. 


637.| 


COUNTY. 
Station. 
OWNER. 
Observer. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
South Parade, Clifton. 
DR. G. F. BURDER. 

Dr. Burder. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Martinhoe. 
REV. C. SCRIVEN. 
Rev. C. Scriven. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Ilfracombe Hotel. 


| ILFRACOMBE HOTEL COMP. 


Mr. Tatham. 


DURHAM. 
Raby Castle. 

G. J. SYMONS, ESQ. 
Mr. Westcott. 


DURHAM. 
Whorlton. 
REV. A. W. HEADLAM. 
Rev. A. W. Headlan. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Great Ayton, Middlesborough. 
MR, DIXON. 


KENT. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, Ramsgate. 
REV. FATHER QUELCH. 
Rev. Father Quelch. 


DURHAM. 


Sept. 25. 


Egglescliffe. 
REV. J. HULL. 
The Gardener. 


Construction 
of gauge. 


as 


XII. 


| | char g- 
ing | 


| into 
| tube. 


| TIT. 


JIT. 


| XII. 


x | 


| 


| 


| Casella 


Maker’s name. 


Negretti & Zambra 


Casella 
Glass anon. 


Pee eeee ee eer ery 


ANION eee sciscccecs 


| Negretti & Zambra’ 


9 a.m. 


Trregu- 
lar, 


Se 


see eeeeee 


9 a.m. 


g a.m. | 


| Height of | 
gauge. 
Above 
Above 
ground. Ate 
ft. in. | feet. 
o 6} 192 
Io 825 
12 6 44 
| { 
| / 
a 
|r oF 46a 
© 10, 400 
4 8 300 
©! F675 lest F 
1440 $0 


* This mark denotes that the gauge has a deep Snowdonian rim. 


¢ 
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Equivalents of | Error at | Azimuth and an- Ie 
water. scale-point | gular elevation of 5 3 
———_———|specified in| objects above Remarks on position &e. SE 
Sora Grains. previous | mouth of rain- S = 
a column. | gauge. a 
pun in. 
u E250 +:oor | S.H. Tree, 65°. | In garden at back of house, and | 630. 
*2 2510 +:co2 | S.-S.W.House,45°} much sheltered. 
6 3750 +:co3 | N.E. Tree, 40°. 
4 5010 +004. 
‘I 500 —oo1 Nothing injurious} Gauge only emptied at intervals, | 631. 
“2 Io40 —"olo and monthly total recorded, 
3 1520 —*008 Observer had an 8-in. Howard’s 
ie 2000 —*005 tube-gauge fairly correct; sug- 
5 2.470 correct. | gestedits erectionand dailyrecord. 
I 2350 CORLCORME Prachi asue cancer saneee On apex of a summerhouse-like | 632 
‘2 5700 correct. | thermometer-stand, in grounds 
3 8460 +-004 of hotel. 
M2000 
8:01 oY 1300 —'003_ | N.E. Greenhouse, 22° In garden N. of Castle; clear, | 633. 
7°98 2 2550 —‘ool except as noted. 
8-00 3 3310 correct. 
8:02 "4 5050 +003 
8002] °5 6350 correct. 
5708 of 480 +1006 | Qute clear, in garden| Tbis is evidently a 5-in. glass ap- | 634. 
5°05 2 990 +:006 E. of church. plied toa gauge 5:06 in. diam- 
5°07 5 1450 +015 eter; hence the recorded fall is 
5°05 4 1960 +-o15 : too large. 
57062) 5 2450 +:o18 
5702 I 460 +007 N.W. Trees, 30°. | Gauge on a pedestal, very ricketty | 635. 
4°98 2 960 +006 and not well attended to. 
5.20 a5 1460 +"005 
Si 4 1950 +006 
Ml S000] ‘5 2450 +'006 
Sor a 1248 +'oo2 | N. angle of Mo-| Good position in garden of Mo- | 636. 
8:00 4 2500 +:003 nastery, 32°. nastery. 
799 | °3 3760 +'004 | 
— Sor “4 5050 +003 | 
ME 8002} °5 6300 "004 
5193 1 §20 —"005 | S. one Poplar, 30°, Gauge on lawn. ‘Trees rather too | 637. 
4°96 2, 1020 —co06 =|: S. W. Acacias, 41°} close, but probably not sensibly 
4°98 3 1480 correct. |N.N.W.House,307, injurious. 
4°98 4 1980 —‘oor | EH. Lilacs, 45°. 
L 4°988| °5 2500 | —"oo6b 8.E. Acacia, 35°, 
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Height of 


| COUNTY. pipe: 


Station. 
OWNER. 
Ohserver. 


Reference 


Above 
Above see 


ground.’ Jeyel, 


of gauge. 


on 
— 
Maker’s name. | iE 
om 
as 


Date of 
examination, 


number. 


Construction 


| 
| 


| | ft. in.| feet. 
WILTSHIRE. | Ke | "Casella 05. .csceuss gam.| 1 ©| 472 
The Green, Marlborough. | | 
| REV. T. A. PRESTON. / | 
Rev. T. A. Preston. | | 


| 
| 
1% ape | | | 
| 
| 


a 
wo 
Sad 
4 
fo} 
cs 
i 


639.| Nov. 3. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. | X. | Negretti &Zambra 9 a.m. 
County Asylum, Gloucester. | 
DR. TOLLER. | | 


| 


an 


| 6a0.| Noy. HEREFORDSHIRE. | MOE: 'S [cetesesee cereceescmanma ga.m.} 6 of 
| | Richmond Place, Hereford. | 

/ E. J. ISBELL, ESQ. 
. E. J. Ishell, Esq. 


\ 
! 
i 
| 
ij 


| 641.' Noy. 5. HEREFORDSHIRE. | aT | Amon? ser soteeeetees gamit r 3 
| The Asylum, Hereford. | | | | 
| | TT. A. CHAPMAN, ESQ., MD. | | | 

T. A. Chapman, Esq., M.D. | | | 


wee eeee 


| 642.| Nov. 4. HEREFORDSHIRE. | SIs | Am ones nespeeseees ga.m.,; 1 0 

The Graig, Ross. | 

H. SOUTHALL, ESQ. | | 
HT, Southall, Esq. | 


| 643., Nov. 8. MERIONETH. | SL | @aselila ys. cescesnee gam. Io 0 | 

Rhiwbrifdir. 

MAJOR MATHEW. | | 
Mr, O. Jones. | 


| 644.| Noy. 9. | CARNARVON. | .S Negretti & Zambra| 9 &.M.| T | /Opieescca 

. Warwick House, Llandudno. | | | 

| ' DR. NICOL. | | | | 

| Dr. Nicol. 

| | | | | | | 
545. Dec. 20. NORFOLK. XI. | Negretti & Zambra gam.) 3.6 ) 

Hillington School. 

REV. H. FFOLKES. 

Rev. H. Ffolkes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! | 
| | 
| | 
| 


| 546. Dee. 20. | NORFOLK. - | X. | Negretti& Zambra) 9a.m.| 1 0 | 
Hillington Rectory. | | | | 

| ay REY. H. FFOLKES. : / 

Rev. H. Ffolkes, : / 


* This mark cenotes that the gauge has a deep Snowdonian rim. 
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= | Equivalents of 
E a water. 
=| 
A 4 Bad Grains. 
in. in. 
4°98 nt 500 
5702 2 990 
+97 3 ae 
570 “4 1990 
5012; °5 2479 | 
775 - ¥350 
S02 | ‘2 2600 
oe 3 3850 
03 "4 5040 
M 7945 *5 | broken. 
; | 
Stor | ‘1 1290 | 
Do? e 2540 
a? joes 3799 
‘OI “4 5020 
M 8:000! °5 6300 
492 | "I 490 
5°00 oy 980 
5702 3 ee 
B 4°92 “4 1980 
M 4965| °5 2470 
5°02 a 500 
5°00 oo 970 
499 | °%3 yo 
5700 “4 1980 
M 57002; °5 2460 
5°06 a 500 
498 | *2 99° 
5700 5 ae 
“POMs ee gle 
"002| °5 2480 
5 4 
7°93 + 7308) 
mo5 i 2540 
% ae 33 379° 
‘o "4 5060 
- 7998) °5 6310 | 
4°99 480 | 
| 
| 


LIN-GAUGES (continued). 


Error at 
scale-point 


specified in 


previous 
column. 


in. 
correct. 
+ "Oo! 
+003 
+'002 
-++"004, 


—'007 
—'007 
—'006 
— 003 


— "002 
correct. 
+ "oor 
+004. 
+ '004 


correct. 
correct. 
—"003 
—'005 
—"005 


— ‘Oo! 
+004 
+ 0c4 
+001 
+004 


— ‘oor 
correct. 
+'coz 
+'oor 


correct. 


—'002 
correct. 
+'oor 
+-oor 
+7003 


+'003 
+004 
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Azimuth and an- 
gular elevation of 
objects above 
mouth of rain- 


gauge. 


( 


Fair exposure 


/W.N.W.House,22° 
S.E. Tree, 33°. 


N. Tree, 34°. 
N.W. Tree, 38°. 


| N. Tree, 50°. 
Ski one 
N.W. House, 35°. 


W. School, 22°. 


.| Gauge had been struck by a mow- 


| On lawn; good exposure except | 


| N.E. Tree, 33°. 


Remarks on position &e. 


In meteorological enclosure, 30 
feet from nearest (low) building. 


ing machine and very much in- | 
dented. 


In small garden in rear of house. 
Gauge fixed in a box upon a 
post. 


Perfectly clear on open lawn 


as noted. 


In angle of a stack of slates, in | 
the best position the works af- 


| Reference 
number, 


a 
Ww 
fee) 


642. 


ford. 


In garden in front of house, rather | 
sheltered. 


In garden in front of school, on a 
short post. 


eee teen w eee 


644. 
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EXAMINATION O 


| 647. 


Reference 
number 


Date of 


.| Mar. 


Mar. 


650. 


651.| Mar. 


652.| Mar. 


653.| Mar. 


654.| Mar. 


| examination. 


| 


- 

co 
S| 
wn 


COUNTY. 
Station. 
OWNER. 


Observer. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Observatory, Cambridge. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 
Mr. Todd. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Kirkby Stephen. 
T. MASON, ESQ. 
T. Mason, Esq. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Appleby. 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 
Dr. Armstrong. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Mickleton. 
G. J. SYMONS, ESQ. 
Mr. Wade. 


DURHAM. 
Gainford. 
A, ATKINSON, ESQ. 
A, Atkinson, Esq. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Barningham Park. 


A, SUSSEX MILLBANK, ESQ. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Rokeby Rectory. 
REV. H. CLARKE. 
Rev, H. Clarke. 


DURHAM. 
Wolsingham. 
MR. A. MITCHELL. 
Mr, A, Mitchell. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Allenheads. 


W. B. BEAUMONT, ESQ. 


Mr, Kidd. 


Construction 
of gauge 


| 
| 


Casella 


II. 


IIT. 


Maker’s name. | 


Casella 


ANON: Siekecceeteee 


ee 


Casella . 


AON eee ote eee 


Negretti & Zambra_ 


Time of 
reading. 


Above 


8a.m.| 1 oO 


jam: | x So 


.| gam.| 1 0 


gam. I oO 


gam. rt 0 


Height 
of gauge. 


| ground, 


tte wine 


574 


442 | 


this 


250 | 


ON THE RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


IN-GAUGES (continued). 


a > | Equivalents of | Error at | Azimuth and an- 
3 8 water. scale-point | gular elevation of 
2 Sn 2 specified in| objects above 
3 <3 ll | Seale-} Grai previous | mouth of rain- 
A = | point. rains: | column. gauge. 

; in. in. 

4°98 oi 500 —oor |E. Tree, 30°. 

5702 2 980 +-'oo2 |S.E. ,, 30°. 

5°01 3 1480 +'oo1 |S.W. Trees, 25°. 

4°99 "4. 1950 +006 |W.Apple Tree, 30° 

57000| °5 2450 +006 

5°02 ex 480 +:'003 |E. Wall, 30°. 

5°00 or 950 +008 |N. ‘Tree, 62°. 

5700 2) 1460 =F-OGGIe (SaWWis 43) Scr 

5700 *4 1960 +:005 

5 

8-08 oi 1250 =-002) ||Glear) .2/.t..ccacsess 

792 2 2550 + ‘oo! 

8:00 =3 3780 +:002 

8-01 "4 5120 —"003 

8'002| °5 6300 +7004 

795 I 1250 +‘oor |Quite clear......... 

8:02 “2 2540 —‘ool 

7°98 3 377° +7002 

8:00 "4 5050 + ‘oor 

7988) °5 6320 + oor 

4°98 I 500 —‘oor /|H. Building, 38° 

5701 2, 1000 — "002 

5700 “y 1460 +°005 

5°00 4. 1950 +-006 

4°998| °5 2470 +:001 

5°03 I 480 +'003 Quite clear ......... 

5°00 2 95° +008 

4°98 aS 1450 +008 

5700 4 1980 + ool 

57002] °5 2440 +:008 

8:00 I 1270 correct. |Clear ......sses0+0: 

8:00 22 2540 correct. 

8:00 ag 3780 +002 

8"00 "4 5080 correct. 

8:000] °5 6350 correct. 

4°98 Or 475 +:004 |Nothing over 20° 

5°03 2 970° +°CO5 ; 

5°00 33 1470 "004 

sor “4 1970 +003 

MOOG || *5 2490 —"oor 

7°98 118| 1530 —‘oor (|S.W. Chimneys of 

8°07 244.| 3140 —"003 house, 35°. 

799 “5 6410 —‘oos |S. Wall, 20°. 

7°98 | 

M 8-005 
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Remarks on position &e. 


Gauge in garden of the Observa- 
tory ; fair position. 


better position available. 


Gauge in garden EH. of house. It 
appears to have been made by 
Mr. Marshall of Kendal; the 
receptacle being broken, a new 
gauge was supplied. 


In small enclosed paddock near 
the middle of the village. 


Mr. Atkinson has recently started 
a new verified 5-in. Snowdon- 
pattern rain-gauge 3 feet N. of 
the above. 


On lawn, S.S.W. of house 


In Rectory garden, near corner of 
lawn. 


| In garden N. of house; fairly 
| Open. 


In small yard at rear of mining 
offices. 


Reterence 
number. 


| 


EN 
> 
nm 


On edge of path in garden; no | 648. 


650. 


652. 


653- 


654. 


655. 


REPORT—1876. 


TABLES OF MONTHLY RAIN 
ENGLAND. 


Division I1.—MuippiisEx. 


Diy. I1.—S.E. Countries. 


Mipptesrx. Surrey. 
Heicht of Camden Upper a Muswell Dunsfold, | Weybridge 
ena Square. Clapton. Aroune Hull. Godalming. Heath. 
above ; 
Ground ...... O ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 1 in. 1 ft. O in. Ont. 9m: 2 ft. 6 in. O ft. 6 in. 
| Sea-level...... TUE it: 98 ft. 388 ft. 310 ft. 166 ft. 150 it. 
| | | 
1874. | 1875.| 1874. 1875.) 1874.) 1875.) 1874. | 1875.} 1874.| 1875 : 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. | in. in. in. in. in. in. in. | in. in. 

-| January ...... u-18 |) 322) E14) 2°74] 1°34) 3°2% 1°46) .3°301 1°60) 3277 VIg| 3°76 
February ... *g1 | 1°06 “82 *84| «m10{ 1°03] 4116) 4-09] 2°03) 3°33) 1°52)) acm 
March ...... °39 69 te “57 “62 AY {CL “67 "79 “AI 83 "49 “55 
PAT rile ans us B20) (ES i 2a | 5438 |> -1°33)) TsO). Tag) rego zens *98| 1°69] 1°65 
MSY) cn cccss00 rig] 6x} 1°36) 168] r08} 1°62) -71) 2°33) 93) <98| I7xa | sage 

{fie ) eae 2°05| 2740| 1°88) 2°90] 2 1I| 2°27| 2°42] 289] 2:96] 2°54) 3°54) 277m 
PUT Ris acai Ro A63 | (oa) azz) I°ur |) 4567 88] 5S:20f 2°22] grr] 1°33] 4°oqmm 
| August ...... 1e37| 2-79) areal, 83 1°77 98] 1°46) rst 171] 1°35] 1°42) "Sam 
| September ..., 2°62] 2°86] 2°63 2°67| 3702 2°36| 3°23| 2°37) 347) 145] 37°01 164 ! 
October ...... 3°34] 435| 3°21] 3°94) 3°64] 3°94) 3°60] 4:07] 4:38] 4°79] 413] 4-301 
| November...) 2°21| 3°36] 1°97] 3°21) 2°24] 3°03| 211] 3°61] 3°90| 3°70] 2°62] 3°38) 
December ...| 1°58 94) 1°53 2824005 |) 91°O5)|, 2109)! “ay, ange *68| 1°65] 1:00 
ee ee a ke 
| Totals...... 18°82 | 28°44 19°98 | 26°35| 21°01 | 26°43) 21°22| 30°20] 27°68) 26°51 | 23°70) 27°07] 
Division I].—Sourn-Easrrrn Counrtes (continued). 
Kenr(continued). | Stssex. q 
Heicht of River Head, Acol, Sidcup, | Brighton, Chichester, | Bleak Ho se, 
aoe Sevenoaks. Margate. | Foot’s Cray. || Lewes Road. | Shopwyke. Hastings. 
Rain-gauge | os 
above : = | 
Ground ...... O ft. 6 in. 1 ft. O in. 0 ft. 8 in. 3 ft. 8 in. 1 ft. 2 in. 1 ft. Lin. 
Sea-level...... 300 ft. 60 ft. 231 ft. 90 ft. 61 ft. 77 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.) 1875.) 1874.) 1875. || 1874. | 1875.) 1874.) 1875. 1874. | 187 
in, fin, [in | in | in. | in, | de | in, | in) | ee 
January ...... 1°96| 5°17 °86| 2°57 *97| 2°79 || 2°52| 4°34| 2°32] A@o Samaras 
February 2A aga. "79 ori Igo) 2) © 2°57 | 200) Orgy)! eae 85 93) 
March ...... 72|  "87| 78) 68) 43) ‘48j> 71] "89| 54) SaG)) 5 °7Re ee 
peAtorilimes ccs. 257 | erage Caray eases Orso =n -1793)|) SAAB Pass 84] 2°50 124 
AGI, eesanece 60} 1°35 *94| 1°78 63) 16)| “41| 1°40 °34.| 1°20 81 “92 
UNIO, ese cc 3°991| 3°27] 1°43] 3149] 2°70] 2°71]! 1°88) 3°50) 2°26) 3°55} 1°24) 2am 
DC Aree cscs 3°07| 4°83 *63| 4°09 80 |" 4°92)|)- 27°02: |999°39)| 2266) gage *56| 2°22 
August ...... 2°21] 1:44] 137) 162) 2:10] 185]i 2:24), 1°55) 2:26) xery)o rGn) om 
September...) 3°71| 1°84] 2°85] 1°80] 2°74) 2°24) 3°95] 2°10) 2°90] 2°52] 3:42] 3°29 
October ...... 5°78| 481] 2°75] 2°59) 4s] 4-11 | #42] 4°52 4'78| 5°97) 40°7| 44 
November...) 2°87] 5°39] 4t| 5°38| 2°46) 3°31] 263] 5°75| 2°80] 5:25] 200] 6 
December ...| 3°60] 481} 2°45] 1°33] 1°28 °96|| 2°91 115278 *98| 2°62) 1°46 
Totals...... | 33°24 33°36] 17°47] 25°47] 2111] 26°52 27°19| 31°81 | 27°13) 31°13 | 22°67] 30°C 
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L IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
ENGLAND. 


Division I1.—Sovura-Easrern Counties (continued). 


Surrey (continued). Kenr. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kew Kennington || Canterbury, Bethe Linton, Falconhurst, 
Observatory. Road. Bridge Street. ‘es Maidstone. | Edenbridge. 
1 ft. 9 in. bit Om: || 1 i.6m, O ft. 6 in, Oft.6in. | 1 ft. Oin. 


19 ft. 19 ft. 52 ft. 12 ft. 296 ft. 400 ft. 


874. | 1975.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. | 1874.) 1875. | 1874.) 1875. | 1874. 1875. | L874.) 1875. | 
| | | Le “i, Ry! | 


Pr23| gor) -98| 3700) 90] 2°84|| 156/ 3°68] 2°28) 4-42| x27| 3°62| 147] 3°80! 
1°87| I59| 1°16 93 82 "719 T529)} | 786) |LOG) a3 0 |/) roam) Posie 22so1l em 


*47| 0792 "44 62 28 “60 GOO) |e ge) | 1s 32 "82 s8giit © Qo! |b aaa 33 
meme me23| 1°26) 1:70) 1-10) | 6 Q2OW | WIAA | BURT 82| xor| 1°38| 2:46) gx 
SQ) 1°13 Go| -5g9)|) 107-|) 7\| 06) 1 05 FOS) Tioga | | ream) tea $7 | rz0 


2:97| 260} 2°52| 2°63) 2°62 2°18 | 1°72 | 2:05) 2758) 2:16) 2°6g)|) 2230)) 2255) arog 
24) 4°76) 116) 4:77) 97} 421|| “89| 5°90) 2°34] 430] °72) 5°60/ 244] 4'5x 
mga) Li7| 1:29 65 "g8| 103 || 3796) 1°67) 3°77) 2°51| 2:07] 1°38] 241) 1°86 
mibg)| 136) 2°93] 2°02) 1°58] 1°96]| 2° ; 
429| 463) 3°55) 3°81] 342) 3°82 
244) 4710) 2°31] 2°94) 2°25) 2 65 
meee 242| °93) 1°38). °73 


28:05) 19°62 | 25°39 17°37 | 23°48 


Division [1.—Sovuru-Eastern Countries (continued). 


SussEx (continued). | Hampsuinr, 


Dale Park, Uckfield Chilgrove, Balcomb Petworth || St. Lawrence, 


Eastbourne. 


z Place, nin 
Arundel Observatory. | Chichester. Gusktat al Rectory. |Isle of Wight. 
ft. 5in. 4ft.0in. | 6 ft. Oin. 0 ft. 6 in. 1ft.8in. | 2ft. Oin. 1 ft. Oin. 
160 ft. 149 ft. 284 ft. 300 ft. 190 ft. 75 ft. 


(316 ft. 


1874. | 1875.| 1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. || 1874.| 1875. 


in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
Qyeoipease2il 2-22) ||) 4288 2256)! | Armis | oco5)| | 32671 20a) |4rcolll Voor Alara 
Lag | 1:28|| a:90| x:05| 2:33] 2°40) 2:98 | 2:0r| 3708) x98}! 3-35) 28g 
“71 88 69 ae "61 | 41°50) 1-00 85 Bail) 2125 76 77 
27 TAS Ie o2c2g "87 2580) 3°39)| 2:38 °94| 2°83] 1'27|| 2°34] 44 
80 $90) £59: | E28 “40| 1°22 *42\| | 108 | 21064) 2732 62 93 
E20) 2°78) aro! 3°74) 37¢9| 3°23| 2:22) 348) 3°07) 3:18)| (27261) o2om 
ro8| 2°91) *58| 3°40} 1°43) 4°39| 2°27) 4°54) 1°66) 3°98/| *56) 3°15 
ER4,| 2722 197.) ar45 | 2rgn| 1°66) 2738) | r:6r | 2570), m745'|| aah eae 


3°73| 3°28] 315| 1°80) 2:74) 2:61) 3°61] 1°84) 3°55) 2:c6l 3°63) agg 
4°66) s05/ 418) 4°74) 4°93] 5°59| 3°82) 5°44) 5°78) 5°82) 4:63) 5°63) 
2°15| Gor| 2°66) 482) 282) 5:28) 3°48] 4:99] 3°56) 4°64] 3:17 aes 
2r2gi eto 75) \ee2242 i) Tielme a7) kasi) Zug) | regi 3°47\\) 8 ro lee os ‘97 


9°72 | 31°78 | 24°68 | 32°80] 24°65 | 29°02) 29°01] 35°38 | 27°78 31°38 | 34°-72| 34°14], 25°59| 31-95 
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ENGLAND. 
“Division IIT.—Sovrn-Easrern Counties (continued). 
| = . 
Hampsntre (continued). 
| : Ryde, Osborne, Otterbourne, Cadland, Liss, 
| aE eae Isle of Wight.\Isle of Wight.| Winchester. | Southampton. Pele Petersfield. 
} above 
| Ground ...... | 7 ft. Oin. O ft. 8 in. 1 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. O in. 7 ft. 7 in. 
Sea-level...... 20 ft. 172 ft. 115 ft. 52 ft. 400 ft. 250 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.) 1875.) 1874. | 1875 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 162} 4°28] 1°82] 4:30] 1°86] 4°58] 2:29] 5:08] 2°36] S10} 2°89] 5:04 
February 188i) 2°79)) 2°08) 0274) T'98)| 2°55) 2°64)| 2°97) 3°42 (azo) aaa eo 
Mareh 7.2.2. 22 "93 46) *69 ‘47 “gI 58 Fi 77) Sao "75 | oom 
PAPEL Boks oes 5 2521 1728) 2-70i)) oF) 2°47) 1°22) 9g"O7)|  T-4l6\| (2°93) saeaaa cog "96 | 
ite fa -ses “49 "94. 61) 1:21 26) Lr-osi| © FOSile 220g "42)|——1595 21}. 1°46 
dune’ «....... 1°69) 2°39] ©1763] x°97| 1°83) -4°3%| 1°98 -3'20| 2°63) 3°60))) “xco2K/) hae 
DUELY? octet eas Mie |g 5 2 isis 3923 799 |. 4°16) 1°70} 3°92] T:o3)| 6:46 *81°| 5*16 
August ...... 2°89 88) 2°46) Ton] -2°62)|| 2°76) 2799)| 2°n2)| -3°O77| 1°325) ror aeon 
September...| 3:07] 1°78] 2°96] 1°43] 4°50] 1°34] 3°75] 1°67] 2°76]. 187] 3°31] 2°58 
October ...... 4°61) 5°34) 4°67) sar] 4°52] 466) 543] 6°57] 6:28] 5°83] 5:48) 5:78 
November ...| 4°26] 5°66} 3°32] 448] 3:10] 4°57] 3°79] 467] 4:02] 473] 3°60] 4°61 
| December ...| 3°28] 1°25] 2°92] 1:20] 1°99 °59| 3°41] 1°24) 3°32| a°6x4|) 3°12))/eareGo 
Totals...... 28°44 | 31°46] 26°48) 28°48] 26°69| 33°63 32°61, 35°79| 33°01 | 37°71 | 30°56| 34°58 
Division ITI.—Sovrn Miptanp Counttes (continued). 
DBocxmGnamsuiee, NorTHuaMPTon. | Beprorp. CAMBRIDGE. 
oe , Althorpe Welling- : ie Stretham, 
Height of |HighWycomb. i oe b ee Cardington. || Wisbeach. ty. 
Rain-gauge 
above = | | 
Ground ...... 0 ft. 9 in. 3 ft. 10 in. Oft.2in. || Oft.Oin. || Oft. Gin. 4 ft. 9in 
Sea-level...... 225 ft. BAO iis 5 eopomesoseatc 106 ft. LO'ft. jl) «Ava 
- | | 1} 
1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874.) 1875.4 
in | “ine ins | ind | in} im || ims | ime || in. | 
January ...... 1°87| 3°69|| 1°78] 2:71] I'9g0] 3°08 T6080 1°28] 2°05 | 172018 maga 
February ...| 1°59| 1-0co}/ 1°83] r'05| 1°70} 1744/| 25] x00 "93)|| TEE “48 774 
Marche sh... 66 7 78 "80 "38 "92 "70 sso) rere "44. "75 ‘224 
AN Oa Ass Ape 1675) a sO7i|| sok aS Sa py cece Aa) sas)! eyez All Sana 85 *98| ros] 
Maly ye cere.cs 143 | 1°62 "95\| ©T-70)| O51 1) 1763)|)| “x50 “2*o0\||| “a2531|| Saucon *63| 1°44 
une’ <22.1.. 1:28) 84-071 *53| 4°10 7 1n| Rees28 110} 4°66 1°64) 3°28) S347 eee 
eOly coe.ccse- yf 83} 8-00 82} S:91]} 116) 650]| 13x) 7°14. *50| 5°59 
August ...... 1°57 "82 || 2°16] x19] 194] 1°59 1°37| -2°50]| ‘2°06 “2°39)|| "3°53 eee 
September...| 3°48] 1°75|| 3°73] 2°85] 3°68] 2°79]! 3°20] 2°36] 2:78) 2:22] 2:41] 2:3g) 
October ......) 3°25] 481]| 2°96] 7°49] 2°99] 4°73] 1°70] 4:00 i 1°44| 2°71 | 2°10| 2°92) 
November ...} 2°44] 3°51 || 2°56] 4°76] 2°12] q4o/| 2:10] 3°75|| 2:21] gro] 1°51) a:23H 
Deceraber ...| 2°00 87 1°33 "96| 2°07| 1°47]| 1°70 1'20|| 2°03} 1°69] 1:20 63] 
Totals...... 23°05 | 28°39 || 20°57] 36°88] 21°47| 32°38 || 18°63) 32°51 | 19°45 | 29°69} 14°70| 25°22 | 
i S201 ! apie r- 


man” G 


Division I1.—Souru- 
Eastern Countries 
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(continued). 
Haweswire |) Berxsuree. HeErrrorDsHire. OXForDsHiRE. 
) (continued). 
Long Berkhamp- di sz Radcliffe 
Aldershot. Wittenham. stead. Boysen: Hitchin. Observatory. Banbargs 
= 
Oft.6in. || 1 ft. 0 in. 1 ft. 6 in. O ft. 6 in. 1 ft. O in, 0 ft. 11 in. 7 ft. Oin. 
20 ft. | 170 ft. 370 ft. 269 ft. 238 ft. 208 {t. 350 ft. 
1875. 1874. | 1875.| 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
Eee eee ee EEE —————— pee BS sel 
in, || in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
4°53 || 2°28] 410] 216] 329] 140] 2:09] 1°52] 2:15]|/ 2°30] 3°57] 2°15] 2°69 
3°05 1'74| 60] 2719] 118] 1°22 575.| | DAD) SROs 1°68} 1745] 1°95 “96 
64 61 Gil "82 v5 86 “47 £72, 63 *61| 1°09 85 “80 
MOA eos | is2r} 2:28) 147) 31:37] 1:42) 184) 1°58 1°28] 1°46] 1°43] 2°13 
1'65|| 1'49| 2°01] 1°83) 2°46] ror} 190 *62| 2°00 1:56] 1:76) 3-76) 2am 
2°55 | SGq|) 2292i[\) 022.) 3°73)) 26) 2588) 35) eras 63] 2°96 ‘50} 2°97 
5°88 | 10g} 4°46] °93| 514] °53| 4°52| 2°05) 624 49| 4°70] 2°14) 5°39 
T°54|| re6r| 135) 69} 56) x17] 41°57) IX!) 31°32 182] 180] 2°09) 1712 
70 | 3°42]. 2°54] 4°02 2°62). 2:80] 2:66) gen! 2°071|| 3°34 || fa:ogi| giz ml geas 
Be) ert | 7°39 316) 6°54) 219] 3°66] 2°59] 3°94|| 3°13) 7°53] 3°13] 7°80 
429|| 2°17] 3°79] 2°37] 4°02] 2:01] 3°65] 1:96] 4:16/| 2°53) 3°76] 2°52) 4°84 
1'79 | 2°34. "964 2°57) ETE! 197 279)| (2807 |  Eto4 |) Bre82 87) 81! 112 
24°48 | 35°32 | 21°58| 32°50] 25°24| 33°87] 17°79] 26°36) 20°25| 28°93 |] 21°24] 32°98] 23°54| 34°32 
Division [V.—Eastern Counties. 
Essex. SUFFOLK. 
; Culford. 
ne Hemnalls,| Dorward’s Bocking, Ashdon : g 
| Epping. |Hall, Witham. Dunmow. Braintree. Rectory. Grundisburgh. Bathe | 
 Oft. Sin. 1 ft. 6 in. O ft. O in. 1 ft. O in. 1 ft. 0 in. 3 ft. 9 in 1 ft. 6 in. 
| 345 ft. 20 ft. ZaOrite Ah wesewew ss SOOM |i! saetenew AMA) A Boece.- 
4.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.) 1875.| 1874.| 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874.| 1875. || 
A ine! |) imo +|) ta, | ine | in, | in| im | im. |] in | in | | 
3°26| 112| 219] mr5| 2°48] 420] 2:28) 146| 3:00// "99/ I-gt| 124) 2°34 
ne 25 775 "86 FEAN D RNSE 98 192 "85 || x02] °96 | 75) wari 
“61 “38 “46 "74 42) <1s29 “51 “60 “40 | Boil) Sedge scar | °42 
m48| 3128] 140} 12} 18} 144) 3132] 1°08 84] 1°36] 3113] 69] 1:05 | 
aqar| 81) 2°51; 90} 1°53) "82; 193) 1°66) 1°99)) 351) 2°36) 49] 2715 
3°02} 1°93| 1°79] 2°43) 4°25 2ohH'|\) egruG.|\\ ste4o!l| 2349 } 330] 2°68) 1°64) 2°83_ 
r 5°86] 1°37) 4°48] 2:01| 3°90] 14] 4°99) 1°58] 5:09|| 1°28 | 433 761) 15-25 
I 1°08 *96 56:1)! 3357 eHS i (153 *81] 1°20 82 || x4} o61| 118 83) 
k 3°33| 182] 2°64] 2°04] 2°52] 2°61] 2°94) 2°47] 3°56 2°95) 2:21} 3°14) 2:67: 
* 3°63| 2°87| 2°44] 3:24] 310] 2°43] 3°40) 2°69] 3°54]| 1°69) 448] 2°08] 3-24 || 
"9 4c9| 1°90] 3°56) 2°25] 3°59] 27719] 4°04) 2°00] 4°26 || 2°34.) 4°88) 2°62] 5-36) 
2° Des7)) 12°33 CAT be wl Sil $89 62°03) mp27| 157.7 89 | 1°79 | 1°43)) 22070 EAs 
22°60 31°06 | 18:02] 23°25| 19°62 | 25°43] 19°88) 27°63 | 18°83 | 27°57 || 18:07 | 27°51] 17°83| 29°18 
5 Ue | = : : Re eee ba ee Beh ae Abt Hb 


| 
| 
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ENGLAND. 


Division [V.—Hasrern Counriss (continued). 


Division V.— 
SoutH-WEstERN 


| 
| Countins. 
Norroux. Witrs. 
| | 
F Geldeston, Cossey, we ete i Wilton, Marlborough, 
| Sat are Beccles. Norwich. Swalfham. | Holkham. Salisbury. Mildenhall. 
| above ee 
| Ground ...... 1 ft. 0 in. 1 ft. Oin 1 ft. O in. O ft. 0 in. 0 ft. 5 in. 1 ft. O in. 
| Sea-level...... cS Vn eer 160 ft. 39 ft. 180 ft. 467 ft. 
| = —— 
} 1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.) 1875.) 1874. |; 1875.] 1874. | 1875 icin 1875 
| in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
| January ...... ‘89 | -7o| To7| 223 | 140] 248) 4:25) argos 280) eget ger) Cae 
February 97 *97| 1:08] 1°29 “on | 1°33 | 2°35) atG8] grec] 2:56] 2:49) "fos 
March) ve: "93 3 *85| “56 | meen) ay] ewes) | S77 60) 354] ttogi|. Lass 
2\f0) a ie pada 1°03 ssi Meow Me sGO,|) “arte $8] 1°25] °85] 210] 154) 1:62] 41:57 
MAW: se Scnese: B29) “1595)| T94)) | ago a1 9°79)| a:08'| | “915 *80| 1°69 59) 2°44 
| June <........ Z:9%)| 91°75 |) 2706) acggh -arg6)) 1°54.| W-30'| | 2202] arzio’) (szigk *89| 2:76 
IpeliUhy, ae eens 1-52) ing | ara] 5:08| 4107]. 5°96) 60) 8:31 ‘90| 4°06] 1°27| 5:330 
| August ...... P73) -o75| 1°35)  °69| 2766) 1:62) 1-65 99] 2°50| 2°29 2°46) 218 
September 3°68) 2:00] 3:19] 2:42] 2°81} 241| 2:02 4°30| 2°01] 3°92] 3:50 
October ...... 1-30| 3°69] 165) 3°56| 1°66] gr00) 2725 510) 604] 4°37\| 7:22 
jeloressber - eal PRS [pn USe29)) SoG FBa |) So)" G25 |} ez 3°00} 4°71| 2°89] 4:08 
| | December ... 2°46 1°78| 2°45] 2°39| 2°87] 189] 3°10 3:40 | arom! poss | 116] 
| Motals' oy... 21°00 | 24°68 20°95 | 27°78| 20°69| 28°72} 19°60 29°70| 35°33| 27°40| 38:22 
7 
| Division V.—Sourn-Westrern Counties (continued). 
| —— = a 
DEyoNsuIRE (continued). 

Heicht of Landscore, | Clevelands, Cove, Castle Hill, Ciawton, B sand 
R ols Teignmouth. | Lyme Regis. | Tiverton. S. Molton. | Holsworthy. | -7@?7S'#ple- 
| Rain-gauge 
above a 
| Ground ...... 0 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. JL in. O ft. 4 in. 3 ft. 1 in. 1 ft. 1 in. 1 ft. 0 in, 
| Sea-level...... 200 ft. 463 ft. 450 ft. ? 300 ft. 400 ft. ? 31 ft. 
1874. | 1875.) 1874 | 1875. | 1874.| 1875. 1874. | 1875. | 1874.) 1875. | 1874. 
in. in. in. | in. in. in. in. | in. in. in. 

January aa 3°37) 5°63) 2:82) (G-rr| 493) 1642.) 3748) 180] g-8o) Brox 
ieHtebruary ....|) 3235 |ezh2.|) 09703)| 9 ms85)|) s4cor || e2nk\|| ig2)!) frog. | “gars! omenG 
March ...... 187| 1°48 63 $98) | s32)| wear sil) 2112) §6°68\| faco5)) Poy 
Pea pill Pats.) 2°52) w6r| 2°34) 1°53) 1°55] 2°47| 4r98| 2°13) 2°47] 1°95) 
WNL AY. eet wes: Itg| 2°86] 104] 2°82} 308} 3°06 *36| 3°74 *g9\|. (2705 
UNE eases 6 1°73)| 93:61)“ 9'03'| 32°86) 1:20) e590 *g2/| 3°60] “x:97')| sear 
Welty nes ocr r18| 4°38) 127| 4°61] 2:40] 391) “eo| 2°78) 3:04) “276 
August AGREE 2°02} 2°51] 199} 3°21) 4°59) 3°53 587) 255 488 2°56 
September...} 5°70} 4°43] 680] 2°89| 7°56] 3°63] 8:12] 5°37] 8'19| 5:79 
| October ...... 8:49] gt11| 5°66] 8:25] 5°30) 9°64] 649] 7°85} 3°31 | 6°68 
| November ...| 4°41] 5°99] 3°46] 6°45] 3°51} 6°71] 3°06] 8:21] 2°94] 7°48 
| December ...) 5°77] 1°09] 4°39 *98} 6:90| 1°50] 10°08] 2:25] 574] 2°19 
Totals...... 41°60} 44°82 3645) 42°54| 43°95 | 48°64] 50°70] So'4r] 42°52 | 46°48! ar'96 
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Division V.—Sovurn-Western Counties (continued). 


| 


dom d) Dorser. DeEvoNsuUIRE. 
5 Weymouth, Fore Street Sp . 
aha Longthorns. | Osmington | Shaftesbury. Saltram. Hill, Bolen. 
ao Lodge. Kingsbridge. : 
1 ft. 2 in. O ft. 4 in. 1 ft. O in. 1 ft. 3 in. O ft. 3 in. 1 ft. O in. 1ft.Oim. | 
107 ft. 340 ft. 225 ft. 722 ft. 96 ft. 63 ft. 650 ft 
| | 
1874.| 1875. || 1874.) 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875.) 1874.) 1875. | 
i in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. i) | 
3°33} 5°67} 2°94) 5°56) 2°94) 4°44) 7°89] 10°37) 5:08] 7°64) 981} 14°19 
341| 2°67| 2°42| 2°99] 2°39) 2°74|| 3°98) 150) 415] 1°79] 7°41) 2°70 
"46 | ) "1:22 $66 Seta, 63 *86|/ 1°36) 143) 11:24] 417] 1°71] 2°70 
BOO) Wess ci) 2°26) 1723\|| 2% 51) rs87)||" 12756) 29 378o)| = “227 ers 8 rie eAsOo) | eonar 
PAS || 261-72 "61 2°23 85) 2557 89 90] I'29] 2°45) 1°38) 4°77 
Meg] 227.51 | E80!) T°8o)|| t2ar22)| \2778)|| 23)5)|s8Gis)|/ae8o)|  SeBisi wool emanen: 
Wgt} 5°29} 98} 3°89) 171) Sori 175! 5°39) 1°55] Seo) 179) 624 
2°78) 1568) 2780] 2°79) 3°19] 104} 2°25) 3°44,10 2°65) 2"14) (6710 Waeon 
3°93] 103) 3°74) 2°36) 615) 2°53) 915) 679) 4:42) 7°80) 885} 7°31 
5°84; 8:32) 5°81] 815} 5°69] G90], 7°36] 8°35] 6°87) 6°80} 10°83] 12°04 
3°53| 5°40} 3°38] 5°67) 2°56) 5*10]) 4°70} Go2] 4:29) 689) 53] 10°55 
3°994| 1°30] 4:16] 1°35] 2°61) 141)| 5°54] 2°10) 7°46) 2:22} 10°33) 3°37 
32°74.| 38°60| 31'26| 39°28] 33°92| 38-09 || 49°78| 53°74] 43°16] 49°56| 72°92| 76°59 


Division V.—Sovrm-Wesrern Counrigs (continued). 


CornwWaALu. 
Croywan, Tehidy Park, | Truro, Royal} Trevarna, Bodmin, 
Camborne. eee Redruth. Institution. | St. Austell. | Castle Street. Altarnum, 
3 ft. O in. O ft. 6 in. 40 ft. O in. O ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 4 in. 1 ft. O in. 
94 ft. 100 ft. 56 ft. 300 ft. 338 ft. 570 ft. 

1874. | 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. may 
515] 9°54) 4°53] 690} 4°80} 7°98] 5°34) 9°55| 5°79] 9°93] 7°52) 12°75 
3°79) 3°24) 405) 215) 435) 245) 421) 174) 522) 159) 5:04) 244 
Epi) WzOl 4025 | r-9'5 | ren7 |) 0-39)|| :82) a759)| © 2103] 1-78) 27S eee 
2°68] 2°54) 1°80] 2°00] 1°96) 1°94] 2°76] 2749] 2°34] 2°04] 3°63] 3:05 
"68| 2°88} oS! 2:30] 1°34) 2°35 *52| 3°20 °94.| 2°92 *96| 3°67 
2'24.| 3°33] 2°00] 310] 3184] 2°56) 3°92] 4:08] 2°05] 3°33] 2:26) 4°33 
1°38] 3°40] 1°50] 2°80] 1°60} 2°70} 1°30] 3°57] 1°99] 3°20] 2°24) 5°50 
3°07] 1°99] 3°90] 3°45] 3°71] 2°78] 4°31] 2°30] 4°56] 2°66) 6°55) 2:98 
525| 495} 630] 4°50] 5°90) 5°53] 7°54] 7°48] 655) 7:40] 7°76] 7:02 
561) 3877) 515) G10) 4°59) 717} 4°78) 9°85] 5°33) 849] 8:09] 7°32 
521) 6°61) 4°20] 6°79] 4°43] 5°80] 5:41) 8:27] 4°73] 683) 5:28] 9°76 
9°92} 312) 7°70} 3°60) Bog) 2°21) 9°43] 2°5q] 6°72) 2°73) 8°99] » 3°57 
48:28 | 46°47 56°76! 48°16] 52°90] 61°10} 63°95 


51°57} 46°46 | 45°04) 43°73 | 44°86] 49°34 
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ENGLAND. 


Division V.—Sourn- Western Counrres (continued). 


Division VI.—Wesr | 


Miptanp Counts, 
Somerset. GLoucesteEr. 
Fulland’s Sherborne i 
; : : Batheaston é The Firs, 
Height of School, Iichester. Reservoir, Reservoir! Clifton. Canehebatees 
Rain-gauge Taunton. K. Harptree. 
above 
Ground ...... 1 ft. 4 in. 2 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 0 in. 2 ft. O in. O ft. 6 in. 0 ft. 8 in. 
Nedslevelesv.|! cssckesssus. 30 ft. 338 ft. 226 ft. 192 ft. 352 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.) 1874.) 1875.} 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 210| 3°02] 2°52] 4:87] 6:05] 846) 3:10 514 3:28) 5736 
February ...| 2°14] 2°45| 2°79] 2°06] 4°59] 3:19] 2°30 2°25] 2°39] 2°56 
March ...... 56 ‘49| T'ol 768) 2°54] 1796) 1-25 146} 108] 1°07 
April 3. -2--- 2709] 1°69] 1°79 78)| 3706)| . 2577). i160 2°09} 1°59] 1°98 
May ecccs- 5 I702| 2°80 ESSN ANOfO7)| « eLT| § AcL6 45 2°87) “1:03)| (25g08 
Uithny Acoeeeeee r06| 247] 108} 2:46] 1°74] 5:92] 1°60 3°52 | 1°84)” 3742) 
July severe] 90] 4°54) 112] 4°88) 0g] 6:84 195 5°999| 1og| 5°56 
August. .:.;.. 166} 2:09] 2°84] 217] 5°30] 1°94| 3°50 1-79} 3718| 2°27 
September...! 4°65) 2°65] 4°26] 1°92] 7°94] 4°88] 6:15 4°60] 545{ 2°80 
October ...... 477| 659) 412] 4°56] 6:22) 837] 415 698] 3°31] 7°82 
November ...} 2°21} 449] 2°52] 287] 417] 685] 2°55 6:08} 281] 5704 
December ...| 2°60 48| 3°29 716] 6:22] 2:06] 2-40 r28| 2°78) 1°64] 
Totals...... 25°76| 33°76) 2819 | 29°48| 50°03] 57°34] 30°00] 38°85] 35°25] 44°05| 30°31] 40°79 


Division VI.—Wesr Mipranp Counttas (continued). Division VII.— Norma 
Mipranp Counttes. 
i] 
Worcester (continued). Warwick. LeicusteEr. 
: | 
| 
| Arden House, Fleckney 
Height of | Worcester. oO stor | Henley-in- | Birmingham. Market, eee 
Rain-gauge 7 || - Arden. Harboro’. : 
above - | 
Ground ...... Oft.8in. | Uft.9in. | 2ft.2in. | Oft. Bin. Oft.8in. | 2 ft. 8in 
Sea-level...... 112 ft. 200 ft. | 400 ft. 340 ft. 411 ft. 420 ft 
| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.|| 1874. 1875. | 1874.| 1875.] 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 18750 
in. in, in. in. thee, eT |l oral ray |p ota in. in. in. 
| January ...... Bi29)| aagag7| sesh | igaTO | 2264) 9217 | | m6961), sAc58il 2tz8 | 3°03] 1°61 
| February . 2:80] 1°56] 37°06] 2714)} 2:26] 117] 2:69 | 7168 *51| 164) 1°65 
Vinreh..-- “79 64.) 104 “98 114 p52al a tet Olle ecko "70| 109 “719 
PATIL Heetsss = << | 1°86 99} 1°59] 114/! 1°45 | 112] 1°98 |.» 209i), 03) |c sienna 
IMB eses, 202s (2127 | 2°50.) 2ias)||, 2°56)) 2525 | va;52 | 3:24). 2:70) “1627 ) seemless 
IMNG ise cess |e 2575)| sazago ud emens | epee? ly 8r)| 02:61 °87| 3°20) 1°23 | , AGU pay 
SJ aascaceeae | arr] 6:69 80} \6an7 || 1253)) 6:83 )|..1-26 |, 8°85 88} Gog] 82 
j August ......| t:91)) 1196) 2:64.) 9 4:08|| 1°85) a°54.).. 2°18] 2:02) 2:67) seem) Donen 
| September .../ 3°57} 2°97| 3°67] 3°26] 3°73] 3°48] 3°57| 3°30] 2°92] 2:40] 2°73 
October ...... 2°62] 6:68) arr | 5°94 Hh E97. 972261) 29558) |, 7S Gh ae Be) | eecet Monae 
November ...| 2°69] 481] 3:29; 4:04|| 2°83] 4:71] 2°77] 346] 248] 3°98| 2:69 
! December ...) 2°07] 1730] 2°33] 1°63 . 2°32| 1°51] 2°60 "g2z|\-. 1:81 | 1°02] “2:01 
a =z car aa || a, =F" =i eae Tai =a = 
Totals...... 24°73 | 35°87 | 26°74 | 37°42 | 24°78 | 36°44 | 27°88 | 39°36] 19°66| 36°59| 20°28 
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in. in. 
3°23] 4°68 
219| 1°83 
Iroz| 1°29 
182} 2°80 
foe 2°93 
Bys|) 3°14 
p97 | 443 
219 “96 
478| 3°04 
2°46| 5:22 
201} 5°31 
2°32] 168 
24°33 | 36°31 


4°95 
4°20 
rio 


28°22 


ENGLAND. 
Division VI.—Weusr Mipranp Counrins (continued), 
Ans ee 
Hererorp. Suropsurre, STAFFORD. Worcester. | 
Stretton Haughton : Se af 
Reetory,. Hall, Geer 2 | Baclatons"” || Nonthacck «yaaa est! 
Hereford. Shifnall. ; y: oA : | 
1 ft. O in. 3ft.6in. | 6 ft. Oin. Oft.6in. || 1 ft. 6in 1ft.6in. | 
198 ft. 353 ft. 470 ft. SOOM tS ll! o.eeeereens 850 ft. 
| 1874.| 1875.) 1874. 1875. 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. || 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875 
in. in. in. in. in. in. || in. in. || in. in. in. in. 
2°80] 3°76) 81} 246) 2°88) 4°66] 2°92] 3°69 ||, 3°12 | 9 g7o|| ia-727I gerah 
2°53| 2:23|| 241] 1°56] 2795] 4x:96|| 2°81] 3x1] 2:24] r6r| 2:98) 1-43 | 
-78| 118) 88 582.1) ex;G9)|\! e477)! em759 8r/| ‘60 "79 *63| 1:06 
1°54 °86)| 1717 *66| 2°01] 4129]! 1°49 “51 || Sx8r) “Sgoleers “98 
14r| 2°53|/ 98! 1g] 2°55] 3:05] 144] 1°82]! 2°73] 2°53) 31°52] 924 
T02| 2°52)| .°77] 2°63 C75) S3e2S 81] 3°18|| °35) 2°05) ran) 2°74 
85} 480)) 17] 5°59) 1°88) 4°68] 1°69] 675]| 2:10) 6:32) 182} 7°49 
2'49| 1°88|/ 2°62} 3°56) 3:29] 3°33]; 3°66] 269|/ 2:47) 1°31) 2°26] 2°03 
4°09] 4°31) 2°88) 4:14/ 3°23) 460} 3°36) 3°79/| 3°76] 2°70] 3°75] 3°68} 
2°93| 6'03]| 1°65] 5°32) 2°86] 5:83]; 2:83) 4°65 | 3°96] 871} 3°06] 818 | 
2°69! 4°99 3°73) 3°56) 482] 3°85] 4°43] 3°56|| 313] 5:22] 2°70] 4°96) 
2:67 |) 1 x:82)||| 2543) | 1-03), 3562) 1-62)|| 44:27] «1°29 2°95 *81] 2°00 "gi | 
je eal : aa 
| | 
25°80 | 36°91 | 23°50| 32°48) 32°53| 39°99] 30°30] 33°85] 29°22] 38°05) 26°78] 40°43 
Division VII.—Norra Miptanp Counriss (continued). 
Lincouy. 
Lincoln. {Market Rasen.|Gainsborough. Brigg. Grimsby. |New Holland. 
3 ft. 6 in. Stes Ouinen o\- | Pceeeees 3 ft. 6 in. 15 ft. 0 in 3 ft. 6 in. 
26 ft. 111 ft. 76 ft 16 ft. 42 ft 18 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.) 1875.| 1874.) 1875.| 1874.) 1875.) 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
124| 3°08 *98| 1°27 78} 1°59] 1:06) 1°32 86! 161] 1°08} 1°63 
1°53] 19] 1°35 60} 1°41/ 42] IT'09 °37| 4°16 83) 116) 1°05 
7B) TSS aoe || isn) ego) 6B) org] yr. ABR) cag) oa | ieee 
136). °54) "aa| coz! 1°48) *72] m74)] 9°52) 779]. 34 | om) iM 
1°68 85 *82| og!) 1°46 ‘91} 19 "93| 1704 *98 94.) 1°75 
117] 2°64] 41:05} 2°78 gt] 1°96 66) 2°95 46! 2°62 *49| 2°02 
46| 3°66) 2°29| gor} 1746] 4:07] 00} 4:02} 3113] 4:02] 112] 3°65 
1°64} 2°00] 2°43] 1°30] 219] 2°49] 1°72] 1'80| 480} 1°79] 1°94 3°91 |! 
1°65| 1°63] 2°42 65) 197] 2712] 1°57| 2°58{ 1:69) x°97| 41°55] 200%) 
1°34) 3°89 2°41! 5°99} 217) 4°34) 1°35| 3°14) 1°37; 3°65) 1°69) 4:03 
2°43| 4°41) 61) 3°60) 3170/ 3°51] 2:01] 4°86) 3°05] sor] 2°81) 544 
LESAN S28) 1°25 23} 1°08 82) 1°47 *76| 2°18 *98| 1°84) 1713 
16°58 | 25°74 17°76| 24°91 | 16°91 | 24°33} 15°61] 23°96| 16°38| 24'23| 16°28 | 27°50 
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ENGLAND. 
| woes © eee: ne "SSD iy. villi a 
| Division VII.—Norrm Mipranp Counttzs (continued), N.- WESTERN 
CovunrTIEs. 
NorrinGa. Drrsy. Cumsnirt. 
Cholmondelly 
Height of Welbeck. || Sp ondon, Chesterfield. | Comb’s Moss. Chapel-en-le- Castle, 
Ba Derby. Frith. ; 
Rain-gauge | : Nantwich. 
| above I 
Ground ...... 4 ft. 6 in. O ft. 7 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 
Sea-level...... 88 ft. 262 ft. 248 ft. 1669 ft. 965 ft. 42 ft. | 
i] | | | 
1874. | 1875. || 1874.| 1875.| 1874.) 1875. 1874.| 1875. 1874.| 1875. 1874. | 1875. 
| in. | in. in. in. in. in. ea) 10. | in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... £°48| 2:621| x°98| 13°25| 2°89] 3:64) 576r|- gor] 42a] Zego) 244) ; 
February ...| 1°74] 1°23|| 1°62] 1°47] 1°75 871 3°24 97] 21281] E254 Hz05 
March ...... "97 | oh75\) 15°31 7p). 3B sEGe)| | Ira <58| 3im2 me "94. 
APT Sci ce - 2°12 *g2 || 1°22 "79| 2°32 $85] 2?6o)|' Ferg! a7 1°61 
May ..s-0.. 149} 1°59 1'08| 2°01 277 |) M230), 2t70)| | Sega) — tee 1°89 
JUNE ...0005-. "78 | 3°34 aml) (2787 46] 2°96) 113] 3°42 63 "4.0 
pobril? torre cae 184] 3°86|| 314] 6:29] 120] 4°54| 1°86| Gor] 2°66 1°87 
| August ..... 2706 || “grail! jarag)| (gat ese] aye | ar6s5| | 3796) (Gag 3°20 
| September...) 2°02] 2°82|/ 2°67! 3°97] 2°15] 311] 3°44] 5°32] 3°21 3°02 
October ...... $103) ‘S70%'|| x70) -§"n0| 3725)) 5°77| 40g) 7°65) Ason 2°91 
November ...| 2°82] 4°32] 2°67] 3°78) 435] 4°37] 423] 4°77| 5718 3°96 
December ...,) 1°87| 1'21]| 2°01] 4z2r] 185) 160] 142] 51] 2743 3°07 
Ee ee 
| Totals...... 22°21) 31°48) 20°23| 34°77| 24°67| 34°79| 36°90] 41°55 | 39°44] 37°65} 27°36 


Division VIIT.—Norta-Wesrern Counttiss (continued). Div. [X.—Yorxsuinn. 
. Lancasntrn (continued). Yors.—Wesr Rioine. 
t 
| 
Broomhall : 
s Caton, Holker, ‘i mires, 
test of | Stonyhurst. | Toncaster. Cartmel. om ene ‘Shetleld. 
| Rain-gauge Sheffield. 
above - 
| Ground ...... 1 ft. 3 in. 1 ft. 0 in. 4 ft. 8 in. 2 ft. O'in. 5 ft. O in. 
Sea-level...... 376 ft. 117 ft. 155 ft. 830 ft. 1100 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 1874. | 1875. | 1874.) 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 5°26] 5°13] 4°72| 5:20] 4:61: | 6°67] r5r| 284) 281] 458i 
February ...| 1°78] 140] 1°77] °93| 2°34] 1°37] 57) 1'25| azo] 1°38 
| March ......|° 6°45) 1°25|) 3°77| 1703] 3°08] 1°08] 1°94.| O80) 2°77)" a-q% 
April ..:ss:-| 1°81] 1759] 1°59) 129] or98) 1°35 1°52 *68| ro9| 1°44 
Way gs sdsaae>- W84| 292") ‘A 2578 372311 at5O 87 | 162 xg8l ongm 
JUNG. 1-2-2057. 2°05| 4°47| 112] 4°24| 1°62) 3°99 71} 3°59) 133] 4°32 
eb 2epeereace 2°04.) 5°69:| 2%42)| 4°03] 2°15) 2752 "72| 4:06} 2°09] 5°30 
August ...... w2e|, (326) 6r7Oil) =4283\| 72n6i)  geR4t 2°64} 4°98] 4°07| 5°29 
September...) 5°56) 588) 4°75] 419] 5:01] 6:06 1°72| 3°49| 2°68) 4°51 
October ...... 690] 3°78] 6°38) 3°24] 8°59) 5:29 315| 635) agric gre 
| November ...} 5°35] 5°81] 5°26] 5°12} 4°61] 6°35 3°27, 4°52| 4'78| 63mm 
December ...| 3°95] 2°58| 4°08] 2°73] 3°71} 2°46 2°81| 31742| 2°30) 31:76) 
Totals...... 51°20] 44°26] 44°05} 38:40) 45°09] 43°17 | 79°14] 71°44) 22°23] 35°60] 32°21 45°72 
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ENGLAND, 
Division VIII.—Norru-Western Counties (continued). 
Cresnire LANcAsmire. 
Manchester. | Waterhouses. Bolton de ye ae Over Darwen. Blackoosl P | 
| 
2 ft. 7 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 0 ft. 8 in. 1 ft. O in. 1 ft. 8in 
106 ft. 345 ft. 286 ft. 38 ft. 600 ft. 29 ft: | 
| 
1874. | 1875.| 1874. | 1875.| 1874.) 1875.| 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.) 1874. | 1875. | 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. | 
2°60} 2°66|| 3°53] 3°57| 4°99| 4°27) 486] 5°60] 2:80] 3°79] 5°82] 6:16) 2:88] 3°55) 
217 58 1°59 "74| 1°99 98} 1°88] 08} 1°61 85] 2°75| 420] I'g0| 1:00} 
W65/ °55|| 3°37] °82| 4'10] 48) 4°66) °87| 2°96] °76| 651) 157) 345| “58 
1°80 *60 || 1°00 *g0| r'29} 1°26) 1°46] xairl| Irs "71| 2°31] 1°68] 108 65 
2°38| 1°46 H5g9)|| 2107 790) x80! 1°96] (2:39) 1:42] 2:02 | ~1:95)| 2277) | i'20) sxeAe 
| 68} 2°06|| 1:00} 3°56] 1:29] 3°78] 1°63] Sor] 1:09] 3:19] 90] 4:22 "251 3°85 
2°95) 4°78|| 177} 460] 169} 4°42/ 3:46) 5°67) 2°65] 6°37] 3°67| 580) 1°72| 6:30; 
4706} 144) 4°34} S700) 4°39] 2°87/ 677| 3:00) 412| 2°62) 7°76) 3°51) 4:00] 220) 
4°52) 2°72|| 3°86) 4°74]; 4°60) 5704] 4°20] $792| 3°27] 4°59] 5°09] 5°52] 3:25] 4°65) 
2°70) 3°81|/ 3°76| 4°45) 424) 434] 5°97] 613] S19) 4°82] 7°42| 5°68) 540] 4°55) 
440] 2°59|| 4°85) 4:22!) 442) 4°17! 7°38] 5°57| 4°53| 3°55; S41] 4°58] 4°25] 3°80! 
r8rj 18} 3°64 BZ 3°07 |, 1°53] +4744] -E°59| gro6| 2°92) 9°68) 12:32) so-gietl ava) 
—— —-— —_— = -— === — | 
31°72 | 24°43 || 34°10| 35°49] 37°97] 34°94] 48°67| 43°94| 33°85| 34°59| 54°97] 45°01 | 29°73] 33°93 
—— 
} Division [X.—Yorxsurre (continued). / 
j Yorx.—West Ripixé (continued). | 
: Ovenden 
: Ackworth, Stanley Vic., | 
Penistone. | Saddleworth. Pontefract. Goole. Wakefield. Moor, 
Halifax. | 
| we ee eS | ee ee 8 a ee ee 
3 ft. 6 in. O ft. 5 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 4 in. 1 ft. O in. O ft. 6 in. 
717 ft. 640 ft. UGOEEN, — |'e sdncadeecnnd 100 ft. 1375 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
163] "3°95 4°31 | 3:22 270 || "aca "95| 2°31] 3:02] 3°08) 3:00] 5:90) 
1°53 52) I°51| 3:20 1°10 | 1°34! Yo2| 14} ro! 122] 440} I-40 
3°23; "63/ 422) 94) "95! 50; °96| 43) 3°38] 42) 4°50/ Igo! 
124| °84) 240) 05) Imm] 34) 127/ “4r] ro 48} 160! 1°50 
7253) 2x56) ety | 2290 | i tgo)| nenR,| 1722) | 109 *84| I4I| I°§0j] 2°00 
"19 3°43) 141] 405) °"72| 4°65 27) 1°80 ‘74| 3°52} 180) 410} 
1°32] 4°57| 1'86/ 4°67} 1°36| Sor! 1°34] 3°88] 1°83] 4:08] 2°70| 6:40} 
3°73| 3°05] 5°60} 180} 1°53] 270] 1:43] 2°68] 4°50] 2°46] 5:00| 3°20 
161] 2°92] 2°03] 4°74] 2:26] 2°64] 1:49] 242] 2°19] 2°70] 4:10! 4:90 
3°90| 5°56) 4°04) 3°62) 2°03) 437) 1°56] 410) 1°66) 3°93) 5:70} 6:30 
1'r6| 4°73] 4°34) 4°37/ 2°51] 3°74] 2°61] 3°33] 2°64) 348] 4°60) 6:10 
16a | sxGo!| 2°6x | . 1747'| 2275 *65| x16) 1°34) 2°30 ‘79| 4°00} 2°50 
33°36 | 35°50| 3612] 17°96] 28°79] 15°28| 24°93] 18-30| 27°57| 39°90] 46:20, 
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Division 1X.—YorxsuHire (continued). 


Yorx.—Wesr Ripine (continued). Yorx.—Hasr Ruining. 
aes ee een = | 3 
as Eecup, ae ae Mas a BeverleyRoad,| Warter, 
| Ra oars Tica! | York. Harrogate. Arneliffe. Hull. Pocklingtom 
above == | 
Ground ...... 0 ft. 9 in. 0 ft. 6 in. O ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 9 in. 3 ft. 10 in. 1 ft. 10 in. 
Sea-level...... 840 ft. 50 ft. 330 ft. 750 ft. 11 ft. 230 ft. 
1874. | 1875.) 1874.| 1875.| 1874.) 1875.| 1874.) 1875. | 1874. 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 214.| 3°78] 1:09] 2°29] 2°05| 4°37| 820] 10°78]! ros) 2°35] 1732 
February ...) 140] 2°22] 1°35 | x20] 34z| 2°49]. 3°12] x'92/] 1°33] rez] 1755 
March .2.... 2m ||) *r2g0)||| 4us6 "55| 2°64] 1°66] 6°61) 2°25] 118 81} I'g0 
2\jopatl Gap ananee 144. 2677))||, Sas “Aa| Wiog2, "48)|| '219'5)| Aron I'ol "Ari ean oe 
Mii Mice teas 72| 1°38) 4x96) 161} 1°66} 1°20} 2°52) 4r45|) 41°56) 1°35] 2°18 
SUTIOY Heavece wc *58| 2°36 *99| 2°10 "81 | 2°42) 1°53] 4ron | “57 eas65 By iL 
ay Wise seees-s 1°89] 3°06] 118] 3:05] 2°33] 2°86] 3°92] 4'91|/ 1°48] 3°69] 1758 
August ...... DAO 9257) 94.) 207] 2g0) "28x! ‘gr62| 3756 || *798)|| Babe weron 
September...) 2°25] 3°01] 2°85] 2°23] 2°25] 2°00) 719] 5°23 | 180] 2'49| 1°68 
October ...... oer || ago] 247) arom) 274i) 4°64) (8:47) 5214 || har77,| Saga ore 
November ...| 2°69} 4°13| 3°22] 3°83] 2748] 4°39] 5°13 7°66 | 3°71| 5°76| 4:60 
December ...| 2°94) 125] 3°35 *30)) *3°79)| | 1°95) 5° 7r | 474) 2754] | ese eee 
bee zen a aia 

Totals...... 22'97| 30°12 | 23°14] 24°57| 26°38 | 30°67] 64°87) 58°35 | 20°19 | 28°87] 26°33 


Division X.—NorrHern Counties (continued). 
NortHUMBERLAND. CuMBERLAND. 
y Tae i 
Heightof | Bywell. | Noth | Haltwhistle | 70" || Bootle. | Seathwaite. § 
Rain-gauge | 
above +. == | 
Ground ...... 0 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. Oin. O ft. 9 in. 6 ft. Oin. 1 ft. Oin. 1 ft. Oin. 
Sea-level...... 87 ft. 126 ft. 380 ft. 300 ft. 87 ft. 422 ft. 
| 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
| in. | in, | in, | in | im | in | in. | im fl in | im | im 
January ...... | 2°65| 2°58] 3.50] 2°33] 3°48] 4°58) 1°33) 1°36 | 3°88 | 5°60} 20°82 | 
February ...| 2°28] 1°83 *95| M21] 1°77) 1°59) 1°50| 3°38|) 3:09] 1:24) roo} 
March. “eis. i"47 *98| 1°04 51 -sro2 81} 1°84) r2rj| 2°33] 422) 4-24] 
Atoll eenae ee - 1'61| 1°09 "72, 276) 2475 '|| 2g 89| 1'97|| 5x] 4°56} 4-72} 
Miaivatsava rs: 2:3i5)| 127) 2-30 72 595] 2148) 2:09] TIT | 103 2°50, 2°82 
June ......... ror| 21| 100} 1°57] 1°68] 2°29 "91 | 2°76|) 41°06] 4°52! 3-02] 
July ........| 72] 420} 147] 5:38) 2:48) 441] 200] 1°62)) 2:09) 3°54) 7:20] 
August ...... 2°60| 4°19) 1°55] 3°41) 5:02) 497} 3°16) 3°54 | 7°72) 4:17| 18°60 
September ...| 2°63] 2:92] 1°76] 2°59] 3°96) 3:79] 41:25] 2:26}; 5°38) 5°89! 16:06) 
October ...... 2718] 5°44] 13°65) 3°26) 4°77) 2:86) 1-80| 3°81 | 5°91) 6:01} 30°18 
November ...} 4°28] 6°03} 3°30] 5°81] 4°73] 5°52) 4:02] 4°64|| 467! 4°67| 13:29 
December ...| 5:06| 2°06] -3°79} 1°44] 313] 2°55) 344| 2°89 | 417] 2°35) 7°34 
: 2 a = sooo ah a ee | i|- | | 
Totals ...... 30°34.| 34°65 | 21°03] 28°99| 39°54) 34°08 | 24:23] 28°85 | 42°84.) 43°27 148-79. 


| 
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nae i 
Division X.—NortHERN 


Division X.—NortHErn Counties (continued). 


CountIxs. | 

a York.—Norrn Rivine. Dornan. | 

: 

Malton. Whitby. |Northallerton. ace Geir Wolsingham. 

1 ft. 0 in. 2 ft. O in. 1 ft. 3 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 8 in. 1ft.Oin. |; 

75 ft. 184 ft. 133 ft. 21 ft. 340 ft. 464.ft. || 

1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875.] 1874.| 1875. 1874.| 1875. | 

ee | ine’ | ince | ined | ine | in | ie (ine Pim im | in| 

22| 2°36) 1°60] 2°72! 11g] 186) 185] 2°25] r:09| 1°74} 2°28 4°25| 2°80] 4°49} 

72 "88 | 1°36 so2) |) L27, Se 57) |e ks29 “76 “667 2°06) 1°74) 161} 1°98 |; 

86 83] 1°50 *58| 1°58 "56 ‘47 *30| 1°13 337 1°54 "70| 2°OX °71 || 
‘21 60 | 1°26 "40 "73 95 "97 "99 60 °73] 1°82] reo2| 1°86) 312 

2°79| 10 | 2°06] 1°59] 3°50 88) x98) 1°24) 2:22] ros] 3:21] x14] 2°54] 17441! 
*39| 3°07 93] 2°78 84.| 2°90 *78| 2°63) 1°36) 2°67] 342} 2°61] aegr| 2715 
P30) 459) 129) 3°94) 2°51) 4°74) r60] gar; 3°13] 3°24] 1°85] 4°31 79| 459 
mro6| 2°26/ 2°34] 3°45] 2°38] 2°25] 2°36] 3°75! 1°66 Zi25q (2077 |. \2rSOi|) 253) anae 
99} 248! 2°40] 1°89] 2°14] 1°63] 2°70] 2°07 2°59| 471) 2°54] 3°24| 2-80 2°96 
U78| 5°39 | 2°00] 3°90) 1°38] 4°61] 2:67] 2°46 °95| 2771 2°40] 6°69] 2°54] 5:60 
58) 6°57) 3:27] 5:23] 2°93] 6°60 *96| 4:00} 2°08! 5°66] 4°63] 7°13] 3°48! 6°46 
1 174) 3°18] 119) 3°46) 4162) gor} 107} 2°75) 1:47} 6:53] 1°84 S12] 2°51 
¥09| 31°87 | 23°19) 28'49| 23°91 | 29°35 | 21°92 | 24°26| 18°32] 24:28] 33°05 37°26 | 29°59| 36°78 | 

1 


WESTMORELAND. 


CumBERLAND (continued). 
1 ft. 0 in. 1 ft. O in. 1 ft. 6 in. 
270 ft. 112 feet. 146 ft. 

» | 1875. | 1874, | 1875, | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. ce =, 
6°36) 694) 851] 4:00| 4°23]| 6:76] 8:44 
143] 4°91) 125/ 2°55) -97|| 310] 1:43 
160! 4°57} 2°02] 2°50 69 || 4°38] 1°73 
148} 3°68] 1°58] 1:29 *96|| 1°96] 1°69 
310) ©I7} 3°32} 1°58] 70]|] 1:05} 2°63 
4°35] 147) 424] 1°70] 2°78 21) 5°28 
3°47| 282] 341] 2°87] 3:73]/ 2:98] 2:40 
424} 9°13} 3°10) 6°65) 2°13] 7:40] 3:06 
6°66; B19) 638) 4:25] 3°69|| 5:76] 5-75 
4°69) 14°76) 4°42/ 5°63) 3:19 || 12°60] 3°33 
476| 4°40) 5°40) 4:85 | 3°36)! 4:22] 6°57 
3°95} 3°85} 590} 2°64) 1°95|) 3°69) 3:91 

*t4| 46°09| 65°89| 49°53| 4orst | 29°38 55-11 | 46-22 


Kirkby 
Stephen. 


1 ft. Oin. 
574 ft. 
1874. | 1875. 

in. in. 
5°63! 641 
2°85 “9! 
3°98| 1°16 
3°13} 129 
2507 | 91-73 
Tm4) 3°04 
155) 3°14 
4°83] 2°92 
5°54) 5°26 
8-71) 3°42 
320) 4°57 
2°88 | 3°66 

45°51 


Appleby. 


1 ft. Oin. 


442 ft. 
1874. | 1875. 
in. in. 

4°35) 5°28 
2°77| “69 
3°44) 131 
a72 "54 
1°52 | 1°61 
92}. 3°30 
1°62] 3°61 
477| 71 
4°24| 4°98 
6°72| 2°81 
3°26] 3°12 
2°69! 3°48 


37°51 | 39°02 3244] 45°34 


Great 
Strickland, 
Penrith. 


1 ft. Oin. 
650 ft. 


1874. | 1875. 
' in, 
5702 
2°69 
3°02 


in. 


3°16 
1°86 
1'60 
1°50 
5120 
5°97 
9°43 
2°84 
3°05 
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WALES. 
Division XI.—Monmovurn, WALES, AND THE [sLANDs. 
—— | | 
Moymourn. GLAMORGAN. | CARMARTHEN, | 
| “i | rs 
\} wo | 
Height of Newport. Le eeersny- | Swansea. Fea | a 
| Rain- -gauge | I : 
above | : | 
Ground ......| 1 ft. 0 in. | 1ft.O0in. || 14ft.9in. | 1 ft. 1 in. 0 ft. 6 in, 
lees al) Mel 180 ft. | 220 ft. 40 ft. 100 ft. || 92 ft. 
|1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1876. | 
| in. | in. te in. |] in. in, in. in. in, in. ; 
January ......| 6:10] 6°61} gor! 5°76|| 4°75] 6°03) 6°91] 7°54)| 6°34) 9g°51}| 5°62 
February ...) 3°32] 2°51] 3°54] 2°22]| 2°76] 2132) 2°99] 2°97|| 438] 2°75|| 4°73 
PENLET YC) AP Seel lee Say) Gamer 3 SB SHt aki Z2: |i a2-7.0) | ans . 3°50| 2°02|) 3°70] 160} 3:48 
WAgMil) ..Scccs. 2'20| 2°80) 215/ 2°c9 | 1g} 41} x89} 3°08]| 3°34) 2°98) 2°34 
{May  ....s0-s| Pari ogau5 65] 2°83 | |) 43] 1°84} 2°03] 3°48 87:19 33551 ‘97 
PUUNCO ..ccoeaesl 1°95| 5°92] °53] 3717]) 2321 3°40) 2°14] 6491) 147] 3° 76|| 4°31 
[duly © ...00... | 4°42] 7°89| °33| 6:08 | 1°55| 3°82| 1°63] 7°22|| 2:23] 656|] 2°55 
| August ...... 5°07| 1°87! 2°99] 1°97] | 4°69) 6°33) 645) 5°87]| 7°30] 7'02)| Gar 
' September...) 5°96} 4°66| 5:29] 3°95|| 4°74] 4°39] 636) 5:02|| 8°07) 5°81]| 4°47 
| October ...... | §18| 7748] 443] 7°40]] 4°35) 5°72) 5°97] 8°09)| 688] 6:30]| 6716 
| November ...| 2°99/ 7°96) 2°90] 6'93/} 2°71] 7°20! 3°36) 8-88 | 3°08] 747]|| 5°32 
December ve) 4°52) 2°61) 3°99) 215) 422) 211 | 5°77] 2°56 | 5°97 | 3°56 || 8:09 
aps ga | I) | | 
| Wotals)...54- | 41°59 | 55°64) 33°09) 46°27 | 36°30 | 45°52 49°00 63°22,| 53°63 | 60°87 |} 51°15 


Division XI.—Mownmovurn, Watzs, and tHE Istanns (continued). 


CARNARVON. 


1) 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


{ Mernionetu. | Fuint. 
: | — 
Height of Poesy. Bala. || Maes-y-dre. | Bryn Alyn. 
_ Rain-gauge ; 
above = 
| Ground ...... 1 ft. 6 in. 1ft.0in. | 5 ft. Oin 1 ft. 2 in. 
|Sea-level...... 465 ft. 544 ft. | 400 ft 483 ft. 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
ain. in, in. Ins) |) ins in. ing ||) ape 
January ...,..| 7°79) 9°69) 511] 7°36|) 1:87) 1°72) -2715|- 3°27 
February 6°83) 3°45| 3°36) 3°93})- 1:28 *61| 2°08| 2°08 
March  ) 1;;... 3-71] 2762 ) 5°30 SaB1 || 11123 TH ey Oey 79 
April ..... 2°72) £3743) f203' || S097 lew 305 160) 90:25: | emer 
| May .--s0.... 1°97 | 3°43) 2'O2)| 92775902105 | 01777)| »2°g0)| Sae88i| 
JUDE aie nas fee 183 1) 214503 104) 4°01 | BG 2's gEjoT 48 | 2°10 
0 by Re 4:24.) 4938) 3°28) a-1g |] 12:38] ars] 2°79)| gras 
August ...... Low | 2°28) 5:93 | 2°82 ll 2°53) .2°07| 3°47] 3°08 
September 9778) 7°77) 25°33) 4°61 |] as7 1s 286) 2-89) paces 
| October ...... $98] 7°88! 8:23] 5:25]] 2:8 3°74.| 3°69| 4°02 
November ...| 10°18] 9°92] 5704} 5°50!) 3:13] 3°16] 4:09] 4°96 
December ,..) 7°28) 5°53| 6:21] 3°82|| 1°82 7)\ wg OL er 2a 
Totals ....,. | 76°42 | 64°46 53°48) 46°02 || 22°33) 21°81 | 30°08 | 34°06 
SS ee ee ee eee ! 


== 


Se 

8 ft. 0 in. 
264 ft. 

1874. | 1875. 

in. in. 

14°32 | 13°45 4" 
5°13) 7°40 7 
9°88} 5°07 F 
644) 3°71 r 
sed eis 2 
3°27} 8:07 . 3" 
715| 4°54) 3° 3 

14°99 6°63 : zi 
9°55 | 1o'22 : 4 

19°74) 13°25 . 5 

17°12) 13°99 é 3 
9°75| 847! 429] 2 


} 


121° 58) |100° 14 39°44 36 


ON THE RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
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Division XI.—Mowmovrn, Warxs, anp THE IsLAnps (continued). 


46°62) 59°73, 


BRECKNOCK. | Montcomery. | CARDIGAN. | Rapyor. 
| | | 
Brecknock | Lianidloes Lampeter, | Goginan Nantewitt, | Beyhore | 
; : "os ee ee ae, Rectory. | 
a | 
2 ft. @ in 2 {t. O in. Sit Om. | 2H. Gin. | Aft. Ot. 1 ft. O in, 
4357 ft 550 ft. 420 ft. 290 ft. | 767 ft. 690 ft. 
i | 
1874. | 1875. |) 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 
in. in. | in. in. in. in, | in. in. || in. in. in. in. | 
543| 667) sro] s3r|| sor] 591] 4°52] 5°69] 7°56] r0'16) 3°86) 5:24 | 
4.1L} 2°30]| 4°03] 2°91 4°39] 1:56] 2°72] 2°50]| 5°52) 1°75] 2:84] 2°82 
252} 1°99 | 411} 194)! 2°79] 1'79| 3°76) 1°23 | 3°46] 1°66] 2°15] 190 
2°80] 2°56|} 3x92) 3°88]] 21} 1°87! gr} 471]! 3°14] 2°75) I19| 2°08 
"79| 2°80|/ 1°70] 3°59]] m71] 2710) 59] 2°36]) 1°78] 3°64] 87) 2°76 
2°24| 3°56|| 1°39| 3°32|] 1°56) 2°55| 1728] 3°69) 2°23] 6°35/ 42] 3°66] 
125) 417)) 2°64) qo|] 2°50] 5°21| 3°11] 4°47}; 242 7°26) 166) §89 
410} 2°98) 623] 241] 4°36) 4°27) 7°65] 4't7|; 8°61] 4°63] 5°44) 3°59! 
4°68} 5°41|| 5°39] 4:co]] 6:04] 5:25) 480} 561|) 6°31) 6°56) 3°68 4°34 | 
5°65| 6-72|| 5°38) 818|) 507} 668) grog) 5°54]/ 7°33] 8°89] 4:58] 7°24 
2°61) 8:44|) 4°76) 615|) 4°29) 7°85} 518] S21 | 7T11| 812) 4°05] 5°05 
2°32| 188]) 635] 2°30]] 5744] 1°72] 5°54| 2°18 | 7121 3°54) 5°03 2°60 
Ninos Ses ed fas | ineceeoobetll Ma! | 
5?) 49°48 | ADCO) 47°99) 45°27 46°76| 46°10) 44°36 |, 63°09 | 65°31 | 35°74) 47°17 | 


Division XI.—Monmotvtn, WALES, AND 


THE IsLAnDs (continued). 


i . 
: Carnarvon (continued). Istz or Man. | GuERNSEY. | Sark. JERSEY. 
eee | Tend Doug! | Guerns Sark Millbrook 
Be fochan, andudno. ouglas. Point of Ayre. uernsey. ark, illbrook. 
0 ft. 8 in 0 ft. 8 in. 1 ft. 1 in 12 ft. O in. 1 ft. O in. 1 ft. O in. 
150 ft. 99 ft. fie eesssotts 204 ft. 340 ft. 50 ft. 
74. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. |) 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in, || in. | in. ; in. in. || in. in. in. in. in, in, 
4°50| 2°88| 3°03) 515] 665] 2°35] 3°83) 1°94| S00] 1°62) 4°07] 242] 5°34 
2°30| 1°46] 2:14)|| 2°39] 2°55] 1°21 64 || 2°41| 3°27/| I'9o1] 2°75|) 2°04] 2°96 
1°67} 2°12 89} 1°76) 1°26] rio} 12 85 66 || rrr 45 || 1°38 65 
1°26] 1°40 *94|| 1°79 ‘gt | rest “91|} 3°62) x314)| 2°89 "94. || 1°99 85 
2°02] 2°68!) 3146]) 1°39] 2°64 77 | £84] ‘94] 1°30 *50| 1°28 "65 *80 
2°44 *35| 1°81 48] 2°93 15| 378i! 1313)| 2°59 89) 2°28 *78| 2°06 
4:20| 1'°97| 3°47|| 2°61] 4°56] 1°64) 1°67]/ 31°85] 2°84] 164) 3:75] W774] 2°51 
2°22,| 2°81| 2:00|] 5°89] 2°15] 3°96) «411i 31°67] 1'23]] 3x62) 31°78|) 3°86] 1°13 
4°91| 2°53| 4°65|| 2°38! 3°39) 1744] 2°46|| 2°68] 2°94)/ 1°94) 246]! 268] 2°70 
5co| 3°42) 530] 482! 4°56] 3:42] 4°68]| 6°82) 615)] S21} 6:25] S317) 7°62 
4°37| 5°64) 425|| 700) 5°63) 3°95] 446)| 3°57] 613] 2°86] G50) 3:20) 5:79 
2°02] 4°43] 1'41|] 3°80} 90} 3°12] 148]! 7°90; 2°39]! 5°39] I'9g|) Sr} 1°53 
37°41 | 31°69 31°35 || 39°46 | 39°83 24°22 | 25°98 || 35°38! 35°64 || 27°58] 33°90 || 32°02 | 33-91 
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196 REPORT—1876. 
SCOTLAND. 
Division XII.—Sovrgern Counties. 
Wictown. Kirkcuppricut. Dunrrizs. 

Height of Balfern. Little Ross. | Carsphairn. Cargen Drumlanrig. Wanloel 

Rain-gauge . 
above = 
Ground ...... 0 ft. 11. in. 3 ft. 3 in. 3 ft. 10 in. O:ft42m;. «iG apeeeeeee 0 ft. 5 in. 
Sea-level...... 75 ft. 150 ft. 574 ft. 80 ft | 191 ft 1330 ft. 
1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1876. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 187 
in. in. || in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 

January ...... 4:24| 7°72|| 2°71] 3°38) 6:92] 15°13] - 5°70} 8'42]| 590] 11-20] 7°51| 147mm 
February 2:26| 1°29 Teo oie ekel || ty Ol 2-0), $2290) vane a 3°00] 2°10] 4°62] 2:08 
VEATCH soe. 0: For | eae -2O)| 31-70 83) 3°86] 3°14] 2°74] 1°60]] 3°90] 2-80] 3°88 | 3°56m 
PANDY Pe oicces.- Igo] rso]] 1°24 59] 4°50]. 1°52] 3°98] 50]! 3°80] 2:10] 4°53] —2:3mm 
Mav: Fesaeelcs << "95| 2°83 973) 3°85 | ttr1| 3142) x17 || 1°84) aT z0he aoe 99.1 3323 
JUDE §...006 TR) 3128 $83] 2754. 1°68) 3:80) 3°35] 4558 |) 1-45) 5:90) aaa leona 
Shy: Teper 3:14] 240]] 1°74] 186] 3°20] 2°50/ 31°84] 2°45]| 3:90] 2:70] 3:15| 2°89m 
August ...... Gir) ae 2)| b9503i) 4 63503'| | 0535.1 4 3°70! 77071 2780 6°30] 3°10) 7:96)|, yok 
September...) 3°24] 7°04]] 2:23) 4°72] 5°95| 7°70] 6°00] 5747|| 660] 7:60! 7-04] 975 
October ...... 8:03} 5°72|| 4°49] 6:12/ 42°63) 5°41] 10°72} 5:22]| rrr0| q4°80| 12°47] 5:2 
November...) 5°70} 4°91} 429] 6°55| g 21} 8°61] 550] 4°44|| 6:30] 640] 4:71] 771 
December. ..-| 4:38] 2:67). 211) 3°77 | 2:90] 6:27] 269) 411 2°28) 4:990| 2°59] 69 

Totals ...... | 44°71 | 44°43 | 27°94 36°43 61°80] 63°28] 51°06 43°14 | 56°23) 56:40 | 61-16, 

! | : | 


Division XIV.—Sours-Western Counties. 


| 
LANARK. Ayr. _ Reyrrew. 
| =. l 
3 Newmains, | Auchinraith, Glasgow | Hole House, Mansfield, |; 
Height of Douglas. Hamilton. | Observatory. | Patna. | Largs. | 
Rain-gauge / 
above —— || ——___— | 
Ground ......| 0 ft. 4 in. 4 ft. O in. Oft.lin. || 1 ft.0in. 0 ft. 6 in. 
Sea-level...... 783 ft. 150 ft. [S0a6, = || 446 ft. 30 ft. 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 1874. | 1875 
in. in. in. Ye ieee os tT Thats | abee in. in. 
January,......| 4°56) 5:06] 2°84] 4°55] 427] 6°67]| 4°83) 4:60] 5:30] 10°80 
February 27hO |e zit ‘60 90) 1°03) 1 74)| 2°28) 1744] 1°40] 210 
Manchiey:..3. 2:03)" 1-33) ezsOOle meals uge45)| 27h 9"| 82°66) Tae nomena 
JW aaill eeeeode 2°43| :60| 3:40) 86) 1:88) 1:68]| 1°58] 1:69] 12:70] 2:c0 
Ney Somes sree} 204] Magi} 2 F:90'|) 683 |) a:5oy 1755 || 3-43) © 2°44 | “Ie8o)|) sasaa 
WERE) “= saeceae Dats ese Ol al a2 2 20 "gO! 3°57 || 1°71] 2°64) 1I'00| 3°40 
DL VAe acosde ses 2°04| 2.78| 3°20] 1°71] 4°03! 189!l 3°10] 2:74] 2:60] 2°10 
August ...... 6'06| 2°07] 5:48) 2°25] 4°74) 2°98]} 5°08] 2°83) 5:00] 4:90 
September ...| 4°83] 5°65] 3°30] 3°60] 441| 5745 | 459) 4°94] 5710] 8:90 
October ...... 716| 4°74] 4°90) 430) 8:02] 586)! 7764) 4°39) 8:30] 7°60 
November ...) 4°36] 3°37] 2°90) 3°76] 4:26] 519 | 5°77 | 4°82] 5°60) 5:50 
December ...| 2°70] 4°48 1°38} 3:06/ 2:87) 5:58|| 2°79 | 321) 2°50) 4°50 
Totals ...... 41°83 | 38°88) 31°02 | 29°39} 42°36! 44°29 || 44°46) 36°59| 42°50) 56°50 || 55°40) 4971 


if 


ON THE RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Division XIII.—Sovurn-Easrern Counttiss. 


SCOTLAND. 


! 


\ 


: ROXBURGH. SELEIRK. Peesies. || Berwick. || Happrneron. Epinnurcu. 
\| 
, North Esk : | 1 
oo. Bothwickbrae.|, Reservoir, | Thirlestane. | East Linton. | Glencorse. Renee 
| Penicuick. 
|: = 
4 ft. 0 in. 0 ft. 2 in. O ft. 6 in. 0 ft. 3 in. 0 ft. 3 in. Oft.Gin. | 0 ft. 6 in. 
| 512 ft. 800 ft. | 1150 ft. 558 ft. 90 ft. | 787 ft. 250 ft. 
| zi | % 
is | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. |) 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
Seem jin. | in. || in. | in. |} in. - | im. | im. | ime |} in | ins [in | im 
211} 4:09|| 4°00) 7°60|) 3°45] 4°45]| 2°50) 3°80]/ 1:20) 4Y9r|| 3°45) 5°70) 174) 2°74 
2°16] 407|| 2°40] 1°50 85} 30]/ I°50] I*g0 *60| 1°39|| 120] I’00 "70 EET, 
Heo) i2r\| 3°30] 190)) 2°35) 1°75|| 4150 "80 || r'00 *64.|| 2°20] 4x60] 1°73 "90 
1°95 g7||, 2750| 1:x0]] 2°55] xX4o|] 15 "45 68 *4o|| 2°75) 115 *90 67 
1°72| 1°36/| 1°60] 1°80]/ 160] 1°55 "ght! mgr) | F377 *48|/ 2°00] r°60| 1°50 75 
*78| 2°76|| 1:80] 2°70]/ 1'00!| 2°70|| roo] 2°30]] 1°47| 2°73|| 41°50| 2°75| 1°60}. 2:00 
2:20| 2°54] 2740| 3:20]| 2°70] 3°30]/ 2:00] 2:60]/ 4°52] 2°65|| 2°55] 3°85] 3°34] 3726 
5:03| 2°38 | 720) 2°20 6°50) 2°55]| 5°20 "90 || 4°54 *96|| 6:60) 2°50} 4°37) 1°13 
3°33] 3:48] 4:00] 5:90|] 3°30) 4:60] 2:00] 3:70|| 2:16] 2°64|| 3:20] 4°50] 1°75] 27°67 
aioe) 89°) 3°40) 4°80) 3°60) gro] 4745 || 2°26) 3°93)| “5°15| 3°40) 2142) argH 
465) 3°71} 540| 4°60]/ 4°45] 5°70|/ 430| 5700}) 4°69] 5°05|| 3°70} 5°75) 3°11) 4°92 
Mer) 2°64)| 4-10] s‘oo]] x90} 3°40]] 3°53] 2°30|/ 2°98] 115 1°55| 290] 210] 1°81 
3°45 | 28°75 | 47°60| 40°90 || 35°05 | 36°30 || 28°33) 29°50 || 27°47] 23°93 || 35°85| 36°70 25°76 | 24°36 
» by. EV. Division XV.—Wesr Mrpranp Counties. 
(continued). 
SENEREW DumBartTon STiRLiING Bore ARGYLL 
(continued). ay me 5 & 
4 i | at 
_ Glenbrae, Balloch Arddarock, || Arnott Hill, || | Castle ey, 
b Greenock. Castle. | Loch Long. Falkirk. | es Toward. to 
t 0 ft. 9 in. O ft. 4in. O ft. 10 in. 1 ft. 6 in. | 3 ft. 3 in 4 ft. 0 in. 4 ft. O in. 
im oV4 ft. 91 ft. 80 ft. 135 ft. 55 ft. 65 ft. 65 ft. 
Ss | | 
i. j | | | | 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
9°60} 10°60} 6°24) 9°07] 11°18] 12°86] 4°52] 5°84|) 3°77) 4°65|) 4°87) 8:13! 691) 6:97 | 
80| 2-60] 2°18] 1746) 2°95] 2°62]! x15] I2r|| 4125] 1:24|| 1°54] 1750] 2°89] 2715 
W610) 2°60] 5°55) 2718] 9°78] 3°51) 3°03] 139] 3°45) 1°54] 4°37) 2°27) Grog) 2°34 
37°| 250} 2:28) 2:24) 623] 3°66)) 81) 120]) 2°37) 124]) 2°94] I'T5] 3°90} 2°84) 
b Ao] 4°10] 2°64) 3°74] 2°78] §5°30]| 2°30] 2:20]] x95] 2°18|| 2°63] 3°05] 2°09) 3754 
Mi-90| 3°50] 1°60) 3°34) 1°84] 5:21 1120] 2°78 *93/ I'99|| 121] 2°94] 1°65) 3759 
Bol) 250] 3°57| 2°02| 4°70) 226]! 3°95) a:19]| 2°37| 31°58 . 2°76) 2°95) A°21 || e265 
je 20) 4°80 6°33} 515] 678) 673/| 5:28) 2:12|| 4:96! 3:06] 4:49! 4°55] 5°58| 6:29 
W880] 5°30] 648] 5°90] 11°22] 6:03]/ 2°31] 1°98]) 4:08) 3:0r|| 691] 4°69] 8:23} 3°72 
12°20 8-60] g:00| 7°35] 14°03] 10°43|] 4°39] 4°02]| 7°17] 6:22]| 9°47| 6°72} 8-76 745 
Goo} 6307 610) 5°57) 9°79} 7°36|| 4°51) 4°92]! 5°50) 5:47|| 612) 4:17) 627) 626 
2°30) 710] 3°10] 5°93] 2°94) 9°28] 2°50| 4°55] 2°83) 3:90|/ 2°28) 4°50) 2°77) 4°70 
6500 6or50] 55°07] 54°45| 84°22| 75°25 || 36°95| 34°40 | 40°63] 36°08 || 49°59 | 46:02 | 59°30| (5220 
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Division XVY.—Wesr Miptanp Covntizs (continued). 


REPORT—1876. 


SCOTLAND. 


ARGYLL (continued). 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Height of 

| Rain-gauge 
above 

| Ground ...... 


—_—— ————_ 


| 


| January ...... 
| February ... 
|March ...... 


November ... 
| December .. 


Inverary Airds, Corran, Ardnamur- Devaar, Skipness, 
Castle. Appin. Loch Eil. chan. pases Castle. 
Oft.2in. | 0 ft. 3 in. O ft. 4 in. 3ft.6in. | 3 ft. 4in 1 ft. 6 in. | 
30 ft. 38 ft. 14 tt. 82%, \|- 7b 20 ft. | 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in, | in. in. in. in. 
10°00! 6:00] 7°20! 6°40] 12°33; 4°95} 6°04] 6°37; 4°02] G04} §'40/ 4°90 
3700! 2:00] 3:19] 230] 3°20] 145) 2°80] 1°72] 4th 145] 3°40] I'g0 
g'oo| 2°50] 7:20] 2°60] 10°35] 2°20] 4°83] 1°93) 2°91} 2°03] §°20) 2°50 
4:00} 2°00] 4°r0o| 2°80; 5°10] 3°10] 3°50} 2°20] 3°16 *50| 3°30 *50.| 7 
2°00| 4°00 2°60} 4°80] 2°20] 4:20] 1°49} 3°48) 1°03], 2°29} 1°40} 3°00 
roo} 5700} 2°90] 4°39] 2°30] 2°27] 1°97] 2°58 "52 252i, ele se 
500/ 1°50} §7¥0} 2°70} 3°25) 2°64) 3°17] 1°97] 2°77) 1°53] 2°90| 2°70 
6:00| G6'00| 7°70! 8:60} 3°57| 12°61] 5°24] 617) 4°68} 3°25) 5:00] 3°60 
1109| 7700! g'20/ 3°40| 7°10] 3°90) 9°64) 2°52! 425} 342) 7°30] 5°70 
13700] 5700| 10°80} 4°40] 8°80| 5°60) 7°85] 4:19| 699] 9°67] 7°60) 5°80 
goo} 400] 4°30| $750] 3°05] 5°30] 4°61] 4°65| 832) 5°74] 620| 660 
4:00] rroo| 2°39] 6:00] 90] 9°65] 2°30] 3°70! 3°65) 3°39] 4°70} 5700) 7 
= 25 a Oe a |e 
63°15 | 57°87} 53°44| 41°48) 43°71 | 41°83 | 


Division XVI.—East Mrpianp Countries (continued). 


Perri (continued). 


Height of 


{ 
| 
| Rain-gauge | 


above 
Ground 
Sea-level 


September ... 
October ...... 
November ... 
December . 


Ledard. | 
150 ft 
| 1874. | 1875. 
in. | in. 
4°30} 12°30 
1°90} 1°40 
480] 3°70 
1°90, 1°gO 
3°80| 4°70 
| 2°e0| 5°30] 
| 5°20} 2°30 
690} 6°80 
8-90] 8:00 
r0°00| 3:60 
4°30] 6:10 
160} 7°60 


Loch 
Katrine. 

0 ft. 6 in. 
830 ft. 
1874. | 1875. 

in. in. 
8-00 | 14°60 
3°50} 240 
850) 3°70 
4°20| 2°40 
272) “S72 
2°80| 5:40 
710} 2°20 
oye) iy 
1160} 7°20 
13°60} I0°1o 
7°90| 8:00 
2°70 | 1o0'20 
77°80) 77°60 


| 
Auchterarder Bonskeid, | Scone 
House. | sens Pitlochrie. | Palace. 
2 ft. 3 in. 1fG,. Onin | sae 2 ft. 6 in 
162 ft. 225 ft. | eae 80 ft. 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
3°97 661) 400} 5°66) 5°82) 4°54) 2°50| 4°97 
768} 1:26) 1°52] 175%] 129) (acEz "70:| 1700 
r°96| 133 | 3°25) 3°72| 1°33) “a°54)) SxsGol eae” 
2°30 63| 3°05) 1°28) 3°29) 2707] sask4 eeGG 
ZUM  as4| (2°31) 1-30 *§9,|. (22001 Xsh i) sedsoo 
°70| 2:00] 3125) 3°40] 1°84] 2°77 61] 1°14 
4:22) 2:85 | §iOL)}. 2;02)|| 3°52.) \2=5q)) weesaa) | eee. 
3°39| 2°14] 3°98] 3°57| 688) 22n| 625) 2°39 
297} 2°79] 4°19) 5°26; 4°00 | 375)) 297 |) 343 
5°63| 4°86) 5°30) §58) 5°50; 7°46) 245] 5°67 
| 4:72] sto] 328] 470] 240) 3:45! 4°15| 5°60 
148] 511] 3°06) 519] 2°t0} 2°70] ro] 2°46 
34°13 | 36°68 | gorog| 41°19 


ON THE RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


SCOTLAND. 


Div. XV.—Wesr Mipranp Counrras (continued), 
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Division X VI.—Easr Mriprtanp 


i! 
Counties. | 
Arey (continued). Kryross. Fire. Penrit. : 
| / 
Pia. ae | Lismore. Hynish. Pe || Nookton. Kippenross. | 
1 ft. O in. Sik, Bim Ys ae eodd Oft.6in. || 0 ft. 6 in. Oft.4in, | 
67 ft. ate Ip  aadkavets 360 ft. 80 ft. . 150 ft. | 
1874, | 1875. 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874 | 1875. 
in. | in. in. in. in. in. in. in. ins) | an: (anaes anes in. in. 
2°55| 476) 4°44) 6°53| 5:16) 515) 7°34) S91] 3°40, §°50|| 2°39) 4°99 3°70 | aes 
2°33) 9°75) 2°92) 20) £84) 1°56, 4°87! 3°47$ I'10| I'g0|/ 1°05) 186) 60 "90 | 
B04! 1747)  3°65| 2:00) 4:48] 1°73) 847) 49} 2°40] Ig0|| 2310) 1°58 | 310] 3°70 
2°35 *63) 3°39) 137) 3°25] 16, 3°53) 317544 2:40} roo} 1746) °76]) 185 *50 
2533), 61) x29) 2°58) 2°57) 249| 3:30| 3:07] 2°%0| zEgol| 1°74! 119} 100} I°50 
*84.| 1°93| 1:06} 2°63] 1°96) 2°60! 166| 3°58 *40| 2°20 63 | 2:41) 1-ES | 2-70 
2°63 64) 3°13) 142] 4°65) 147) 3°69} 1894 2°70] 2°10|| 1°99] 2°91]] 2°10/ , 1°70 
302) 3°58) 4°48) 5°46) 3°44) 4°63) 4:23) 448] 480} 2:20]| 3:97; I°51/| 4°50] 2°10 
467) 3°50) 641) 4'40| 623) 1°59) 12'25| 3°39] 4:00! 3°90] 248) 3°05|| 3°60) 3°60 
468| 6:12) 7°39| 747] 8:06] 182) 6:76| 7:22] 520| 5§°70]| 3°32} 4:03|] 6°30] 5:30 
5:09) 4714) 7°86) 6:03) 3°51) 2°64) 9°78| 4°72] 3°20] 5°30|| 2°38) 4°51]) 4°20] 5°00 
2°92| 2°63| 4°30) 417| Ior| 3°08; 2°93) 3°63] 2°00| 4°60]|/ 2°02| 2°57 *80) 5:20 
34°36 | 32°76 | 50°23 46-16 4616) 29°92 68°86) 47°39) 33°40) 37°60 | 25°53 31°37 || 32°90] 3820 


Division X VI.—Easr Miptanp Counties 


Division X VII.—Nortu-E astern 


(continued). CountiEs. 
Prrtu rua : { 
(continued). Forrar, Kixcarpine. | ABERDEEN. | 
= i J 
| : Dundee Lhe Burn, | | Aberdeen, 
_ Dalnaspidal. | Necropolis. | Arbroath. | Montroseness.J “prechin. Braemar. | Rose Street. | 
| | . 
1ft.6in. |) Of.5in. | 2f.0in, |. Of.Gin. | Of. 9in. | Of. Sin. | 
1450 ft. 167 ft. GO iw eiicaett 250 ft. |} . 1114 ft. 95 ft. | 
| | | 
| 
1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 18 1874. | 1875 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
in. || in. in. in. in. Sa in. in. | in. | in, | in, | in: in. 
9°07 || 2°10) 4°95) 2°22) 3°92| 2°05 c 240| 4°90] 2°91} 430] 131] 3°36! 
2°02 C75 |i sO) |(etshOwet- 70) |e ns 130] 2°20)| 2°54 *S1| 1°54] 1°60 
3°37 "95| 480] 3ro2| 377| 1°02 160] 2°70]] 2:32| 1°34] 189] 2°47) 
2°04. B80) *65 “81 *66| ‘60 220] ¥'20]) 242] 1735 97.) 1°39 | 
4°02 || 2°75 "85 | 2°43 $4] 1°80 220| 140] 20) 1°64] 1°34) 1°70) 
310], °75| 3°55| 64 3'40| ‘05 | "50| 3°40] 2°45] 200/ 1°03) 3°15) 
BiG9 || 270] 2°35 | 3-70] ©2°43|/ 2°05 2°60| 2°80 4-41. | 203%53)| 2°60 |eeaans 
5°64) 5°55) 145] 4°97) 1°56) 5°95 5°50; 3°90) 679) 3°20) 6:31) 210) 
651 || Ig0| 340) 2:10} 3°41] 1°85 180) 5°50|| 3°34) 4:12| 2°33) 5°98 
8:29 |) 2°30) 5:99) 1°99) 417} 2°20 PES | eT OOH > S72 )| See eee 3°82 | 
471|| 260) 4°70! 2°19) 484) 2°30 3°10 2 eal 2°56| 4°07} 3°60} 3°69) 
70°63 || 2°20] 1°55) 1°75] 4181| Ico 24o| 310/] 142] 4°39) 3:0r| 1°72! 
ee ——— -| — -|—— 
69°22) 63°09) 25°35 | 31°85) 22°92! 30rr1| arrz| 2g'Ss} 28-80 43°20 | 38:08) 36-2 28-38 | 34°67 | 


: 
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SCOTLAND. 


Division X VII.—Norrs-Easrern Counrizs (continued), 


ABERDEEN (continued). Bayrr. Ete. Ross anp Cromarty. 
Leochel, | Tillydesk Gordon Taverinate 
Height of Gushui : EL f Castl. Grantown. House, Gairloch. 
| Rain-gauge a cc oer Loch Alsh. 
above ~ 
| Ground ...... 3 ft. 0 in. 0 ft. 4 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 1 in. 3 ft. Oin. 6 ft. O in 
| Sea-level...... 882 ft. 349 ft. 70 ft. 712 ft. 150 ft. 13 ft 
1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 
in. in. | in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 1°15] 1°99] 1°56} 3°29 1°47| 2°49|| 2°16] 1°94] 11°37] 7°70) 5°61] 2°61 
February . 135] 1°59] 91} 1°94] 1°31} 1°48 104] 15] 2°85] 3160} 2:06] £82 
March _...... 216} 1°63] 2°77} 480]] 1°78) 1°46] 2°82] 2:07] 12°45] 3°90) 5:05] 2°33 
PADI ts crises 88) 124 87] 1°59 74} 1°34|| Ir0] 10} 640] 3°70] 2:81] 2°37 
10) El penaperae 1°96} 1°76] 1°49] 2°23/| 2°06] 1°72]! 2°39] 1°45] 2°70] 8:95] 3°25] 3:56) 
PUNE i a.keses 1°88| 2°87 *93| 2°91 1°62| 1°99 123| 3°06] 5§°55| 5°05) 2°75) 2:97 
Ally“ ssecccsss 2°47| 4°47) 2°29) 3°99]] 1°58] 6°16]| 3°30] 544] 5°40] 410] 3°83] 4°69) 
| August ...... 9°64) 4°70) 683) 2°46) 5°37) 216) 6:55) 329] 7:20] 10°75] 4:26] 5°35 
September...| 2°59} 3°55] 1°94] 5°30]] 2°44] 4°24]! 2°74] 3°80] 13°60) 5:60] 741] 2:92 
October ...... 3°38| 7°34] 2°94] 4°85 g°20|| i2sa8 31r| 88) 14°80} 5:08} 7°05} 2°59) 
| November ...| 3°85} 4°96] 4°51] 4°75|| 3°74] 3°71]] 2°51] 3°43] 6°50] 5°80! 3:02] 3°81 
| December ...| 3°54] 1°96] 3°95] 191]! 2°85] 1°94] 1°95] 3°04] 3°65] 8:95] 2:28] 3°57) 
Totals ...... 34°85 | 38°06) 31°99 | 37°02]| 28°17] 31°07 || 30°90] 31°65] 92°47) 71°18] 49°38 


| Division X VIII.—Norta-WesTERN CountTIES 


| Height of 
| Rain-gauge 
above 
Ground ...... 
Sea-level...... 


January 
| February as 
ie March 


| September ee 
October 


| December . 
(Seiitals ...... Totals .. 


(continued). 
Inverness (continued). 
Island Glass, Commer 5 
eee Urquhart. 
3 ft. 4 in. 0 ft. 8 in 
50 ft. 537 ft 
1874.| 1875.| 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. in. 
7'25| 6°08] 5°60} 5:10 
2'04.} 1°73] 80} 1°50 
568] 142) 410) 240 
3°48| 167/ 4°70) "70 
2°23} 3112] 180}| 2°50 
2°76) 2°99] 1°40} 2°00 
2°94| ‘91| 3°70] 2°70 
5°39| 6°03} 5°50] 2790 
5°55| 1'72| 5°99] 2°80 
8°47] 3°98] 9:00) 3°20 
4°98] 3°95] 3°20) 3°50 
1°84] 3°74] 10] 630 


| 52°61 | 37°34 47°80] 35°60} 68:98 54°64 


Div. XVIII.—Norrs- , 
Western Countries. 


SUTHERLAND, 

Laggan. Dunrobin. Scourie. 

O ft. 9 in. 3 ft. Oin 0 ft. 4in. 

821 ft. 9 ft. 26 ft. 

1874. | 1875.] 1874. | 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 

in. in. in. in. in. in. 
1°04 || 945941 -47°0°| 3°72} © 5°30) 4°40 
2°13)| 2:19 *50| 1°50] 00} 2°20 
6702} 3:46] 3°30] 106] 4°30] 1°10 
6°61] 2°31} 1°45] 1°53] 2°90] 2:20 
5°34] 5:16] 160} 1°38] 2°90] 3:20 
5°78] 4°62] 1°40] 2°28] 2:90] 1°10 
4°34| 3°09] I'10] 2°66} 3°30] 2°50 
6°57} 683] 5:00} 2°26] 4°30] 510 
968} 4:11] 2°60} 2:02] 4:30} 2°30 
10°06} 5°75} 3°15] 310] G00} 2°20 
5°22] 4°26 3:26] 4:07} 6:00] 5°60 
619} 7°92] 3°40} 1°95} 2°80) 3°70 
30°76 | 27°53] 46°50] 35°60 


Cape Wrath. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
355 ft. 
1874. | 1875. 

in. in. 

651| 4°81 
1'25| 1°50 
3°96) ‘70 
1°93] 1°62 

"74.| 2°26 
2570) wir5e 
2'07| 2°30 
386| 1°33 
3°80} 1°32 
6:24] 2748 
2°37) 410 
2°75 | 3°87 


38°18 | 27°81 
! 


t 
Division XIX.—Norruern Counrizs. | 


a 


ee | ee ae ed 
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x 
SCOTLAND. 
Division XVIII.—Nortn-Wesrern Covuntiss (continued). 
Ross anp Cromarty (continued). INVERNEss. 
Ardross ee dee 
ochbroom. | Cromarty. Castle, Oronsay. Barrahead, aera ed Ce | 
Alness. : 
Oft. 8in 3 ft. 4in, 1ft Oin. 0 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 6 in. O ft. 4 in. 3 ft. O0in. | 
48 ft. 28 ft. 450 ft. 15 ft. 40 ft. 157 ft. 82 ft. 
874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874.) 1875. || 1874.| 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. 1875. | 
in, in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in, ins 
7°97| 449) 2°13) 2°37) 3°65| 4°82]| 22°00! 4°89] 2°79] 369] 7°08} 510} 2°45] 2°63 
11°76} 2°30 *c6 “52 41} 126|| 7-20) 1°87] 141 “OS | 2:25) “185 “52 “Tikal 
6°88) 2°72} 1°26 *98| 3°02) 2°09] 15°25] 2°08] 2°51} roq4}| 541] x15] 171! 1°78 
469] 1°84) 1°32 16) 3°23] 4129] 872] 2:25) 1°83] 1:24] 3:70] 2°25] 1°60 "99 | 
M45) 417) 171) “61| 3°34) 1°78] 4°50] 4:06) 129] 198] 245] g10] 159] ‘86 
541] 3°05 74. *78| 50} 2°82 5°85] 2°38 *86) 2:00] 2°70] 2°05 *78| 1°58 
2°92} 4°77/ 1°39| 2°06| 2°29] 4°32 6°55} 2°05) 2°85! 4°51} 2°49) 2°00] 1°92] 3°33 
425| 3°81} 3°60! 1°52] 641] 3°05 6°95| 7°60] 3°33] 4:30! 4°40 6°30| 640! 2°06 
428| 4°05) 1°40) 2°05| 4:00] 3°29] 10-40! 3:23) 3°46] 1°96] 6°65] 1:45| 2°73 2°65 
ee | a) Re) S24) 3°45), 7°68) 2°55) sits) 3°05] 6:43) 3:70) 9°88) 19g) 
Gaz) 4°77) 130) 2°25) 3°76| 3°59|| 3°75) 3°45) 3°78] 2°94] 5°65| 4:35] 31-71] 3709 
#35} 479) 28) 1°77) 2:04) 3°48]] 2°30) 4°32| 1°56] 2°37) 2°45] 2°05] 1:02] 2°33] 
DIIO| 43°13 | 16°93 | 16°89 | 38°89) 35°24 ||101°15 | 40°73] 30°82 | 26°96] 51°66 35°35 | 25°31 | 23°34 
Division XIX.—Norruern Covnrtes (continued). 
CaIrHNEss, Orkney. SHETLAND. 
o | 
4 Pentland Balfour Sand wick 
, osshead. | Holburnhead. Shaping. Castle. RE ae Stourhead. Bressay. 
= 
eee) Of 4in | Sti3in. || Of. Gin | Of0m || 0... 0 ft. 4 in, 
1127 ft. 60 ft. 72 ft. 50 ft. iotte il) waceetee 60 ft. 
1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. |] 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. 1874. | 1875. 
in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. ine ER i 
3°89| 4°60} 4°50} 3°88] 4°08]! 5:00] 5°60} 3°98] 5:02 580! 650} 3°43] 5715 
1°34 *70 *90 "44 1°32|| 1°20] 1°20) 1°39} 1°99]] 1°50} 3:00] 2°33] 2°27 
"75| 3°20 40] 2°47} I'0o|} 2°70 "50; 3°46 83/1 4:20] 5:60] 2:92] 1°01 
2°08| 2°00] 3°00} 1°31] 1°92 1700] 2°20] 2°10] 2°61 3°70| 3°00] 3°49] 1°60 
1°65] 1°80} 1°70 *69| 1°86 60) reo} I5r} stil 3x0] 5°30] 1°34 191 
2°11} I'go *g0} 112] 1°81 80) roo} 1°67) 1°45|| 3:20] 1°30} 2°25] 1°44 
2°64) 2°00} 3°60/ 1°80] 2°20]] -1'90| 2°50) 2°75| 2°94] 2°40 6:90 ‘77| 3°98 
2°78) 3°70) I'90| 2°91] 2°68]! 2°50} 2:20] 5:00] 2°68 44°] 7°40] 547] 3°49 
2°60} 2°30] 2°10] 3°05] 2°85|/ 4°60| 2:20] 4:86} 2°86 5°30] 4°70] 4:29] 3°68 
Ogi! 4°20] §2°80}) 2°27 2:12 3°70| 2°20) 4°10] 3°76 6'50| 5°50! 480] 5°55 
361) 2°50) 3°50/ 2°85) 416]} 3°50) 410] 4:00] 4:05] 4:70| 4:80] 2:84| 4:27 
Ig] 2°20} 2°30] 3°04] 1°53 | 3°20} 2°10] 3°44 3°36|| 2:60] 8:00 1°98) 3°55 
7°37 | 28°45] 31°10] 27°60| 25°83] 27°53] 30°70] 26°80 38°26 | 33°06 || 47°40] 62°00| 35°91 | 37°90 
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IRELAND. 


Division X X.—Muwnsrer. 


Div.XXI. 


LEINSTER. 
| \| 
Cork. | Kerry. | Warrnrorp. Cuare. Cartow. 
eel = =| 
| Cork, | i i Fenagh 
Height of |  Queen’s Fermoy. || Darrynane. || Waterford. Gurteen. House, 
Rain-gauge College. i \ | Bagnalstown 
above i H 
Ground ...... 6 ft. O in. Ltt Olin Uitte lem, | 4ft.6in. | 1 ft. Oin 1 ft. 0 in 
Sea-level...... 65 ft. ll4 ft, | 12 ft. | 60 it. 267 ft 340 ft 
|- 
| 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. } 1874. | 
in in in in. || in in in. in. in. in. in. 
January ......| 2°77| 7°88! 246] 7°82|| 5:27] 7:36!) 2°64| 7:84|| 2°64 | 4°82} 3:05 
| February ...| 5°41} 141) 5°43] 1°35 | 5°54) 2°48] 2:98) 2°33]| 364] ar04} 2°81 
March ....,.. re5| 122; 17°68] 1°92|/ 3:20] 2.35]| 2°37] 1°31 ]| E90) 123] a3r4 
April ....... 164) rag} 2°21] 1°63|| 3:26] 3:32|| 2°61] «50 || 2°62) <85) xe77 
AY seecesece "18 | 2°42 98| 2°44]| 120] 3°31 52)| 276m 1753| 4894 1°34 
June ....5... gi| 3or] ror] 2°55); 2°34] 5§°37|| 1°69] 3:27|| 4°97| 3°20] 1°80 
UU aeaseclys 127) 196] 2:11| 2°09|| 4°13] 2°04|| 2°40] -3°80|| 2:90] 2:27] 1°81 
August, ......, 1'66| 2°41| 2:29] 1°97|| 4:41| 3°24|| 3°02] 2°28|| 5°32] 2°38] 4:65 
September ...| 3°36) 648] 3°93 610, 5akQ) | tOs00) 0. 9597 || cageno / 4°18| 7702} 2°78 
October ...... 3°26! 649| 4:08] 5°37 | 644) 6°96} 6°30) 9°89 | 404) 3°644 4°96 
November ,..) 3°69) 4°21) 4°71 ates 28} 437] S19! 444 | 3°55) 2°83] 2796 
December ...) 5°15) 2°28| 4:91] 2°31 | 817) 2°97] 4°68) 2°03|) 4:24] 2°02] 3°82 
Totals sseves] 30°35] 40°86 | 35°80} 39°74 | 54°43 | 54°18 || 37°77] 46°86 || 35°50] 33°19} 32°83 


Division XXIT.—Connaveur (continued), Division XXIIJ.—Utsrer. 
Roscommon. | Mayo. | Siico. Cavan. | FERMANAGII. | Down. 
g a || : i } z 
Mount ; 
Height of Holywell, Cloona Castle.| Shannon, Hed Sill : hes 
Rain-gauge Sligo. : , 
above 
| Ground ...... 5 ft. 6 in. 2ft.Qin. || 4 ft. 5 in. 0 ft. 9 in. 1 ft. 9 in. 
| Sea-level......) 9 ......... 80 ft. 70 ft. 208 ft. 250 ft. 
1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875. 
——— ao see ee — — ——— 
| in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 
January ...... 2°70| 3°50|| 510] 5:50]| 4°35] 3°97] 2°38] 5°97]| 4:06] 8-76 
February ...) rzo| 1°78|| 3:10 sso }| 240i) 19452) 2°63) 9 1°53)|| gros) ieee za 
March ...... 300} “Boj! 2°50) I50]] 245] 79] 2°09 98 || 3°18] 1°89 
ADT Wessens-+| SSG 4 45 || 4°80] 1°30]] 3°46 *Srf 2°56 S52 ill a cAso) 67 
May ..5....--| 2°25| 2°20 1700 | 3°20 1°78| 2°65) 1°38! 2°49 I'gt| 3°47 
DUNE eer «| 1791 3°15|| 2°20] 3:00]/ 1°58] 3°89] 1°28) 3°58 "77| 4°16 
sViuliy oe ecep en: 2°60| 1°75|| 260] 1'00]] 3°80] 2:96) 2°42) 2°64|) 346] 1°72 
August ...... 3°00] 3'251| 3°90] 3'20]] 4°89] 3°77] 448] 3:29]] 3°35| 4:06 
September...) 3-72] 5°15|| 5 't0| 4:00]] 5°31] 3:40 3°30) 421i] 671) 7°55 
October ...... | 2°57) 485]! 850] 3°50) 495) 499} 4°43] 5°22)| 720) 7714 
November ...| 3°87] 5:68|| 2:00] 340] 4:26! 417] 3°01] 4°57]| 4°57| 4°58 
December ...| 3°40} 3°65 || 6:00] 3°60|/ 5°33] 158] 3:19] 2°55]| 4°58| 4:70 
pad il | Stee) | SE | 
Totals ......) 31°54] 36:21 | 46°80 | 33°70 || 45°56 | 35°50] 32°15 36°65 || 45°06] 50°47 
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IRELAND. 
Division XXI.—Leryster (continued). Darin BATT. — 
Connaveut. 
Krxe’s Co. WickLow. Dustin. GaLway. 
; i Fassaroe, : ‘ i Salway. , 
\Portarlington.| Tullamore. Br: Glasnevin. }| Cregg Park. Queen’s 
ray. 
College. 
1 ft. 2 in. 3 ft. O in. 5 ft. 0 in. O ft. L1 in. 3 ft. 0 in. 9 ft. O in. 
240 ft. 235 ft. 250 ft. 65 ft. 130 ft. 30 ft. 
1874. | 1875.| 1874. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874. | 1875.} 1874.| 1875.| 1874.| 1875. 
ee | || | SS ee Eee 
in. in. in. in. | in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in, 
"23¥) 4:45) 1754) 4°62|| 2°56) 5°03/| 2°00] 89] 3°26) 5°22) 5°16]) 5°52 
354, 1°78) 16] 1°44)| 3°67) 3:11 2°27| 2°83) 2°37 "90| 2°68] 04 
1°35) 132] 1°94 78 133i) MeOH 302) 89] 2715] 108] 4°34] 1°20 
161 77 1°89 "Sr | 1°57 1'07 3°34 "76 2°76 1°41 3°07 2°19 
mq48} 1°74) 1°55) 3°72/| 3°70) ¥65]| 1°51 93) 159] 2°27| 3°09] 3°68 
82) 2°29) 69] 3°01 "89 |) 2°47 "231 3°55] 2°16) 4°35) 3°68) 3:91 
2°73| 2°27| 3°30/ 160)! 2r| 3°25)) 2°67) 2°87] 3°72) 247] 4°98} 1°13 
4719} 163/ 3:76) r98|) 481) 149|| 424] 196] 679) 3°52) 3°65) 3°59 
3°51] 5°62) 3°34) 4°86|) 1°96] 5°36|| 1°82) 3267 648] 6:90] goo} I'I0 
3°26| 4°71) 3°25] 4°49]) 3°60} 890]) 258) 714} 645] 4°39] 673) 3°57 
281} 3°12) 2°49) 2°94/| 431) 5'45|| 3°09) 4°70) 3°66) 310) 4°63] 2°84 
a4} ¥76} 3°61) 3159] -3°97| MOT] 3:42) Igo] 4°95) 3°23] -5°83| 2°89 
29°02} 31°40 | 28°52 | 29°84|| 31°48 41°39 | 26°29 | 32°18] 46°34) 38°84) 51°84] 32°66 
Division XXITI.—Utsrer (continued). 
————= 
iM 
Ps ANTRIM. LonbonpDERRY. TYRONE. DoneGau. 
ok Monedig, Londonderry | Omagh Dungloe. Morville. 
College. Garvagh. 
7 ft. 4 in 1 ft. 0 in. 0 ft. 6 in 1 ft. Qin. 0 ft. 8 in. 4 ft. 0 in. 
68 ft. 121 ft. 80 ft. 275 ft. 10 ft. 100 ft. 
74. | 1875. | 1874. | 1875. || 1874.) 1875. | 1874. | 1875. |) 1874.| 1875. || 1874. | 1875.| 1874. | 1875. 
Peeim | in. || in| in | in | im | im | ao. || iow | io) ed i 
429) 1°88) 4:44|| 2°51) 5°82] 3°63] 3°85]| 2°07] 4°02]) 4°05] 4°20] 3°42) 4°32 
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2°82) 5°04] 2°90]| 5°03] 2°87] 4°60} 2°95]| 3°26] 3°98|| 6:00} 5°55) 4°48] 3:92 
3°13| 3°90] 3°77]) 5°20} 447| 5°70| 3°50) 433] 3°94] 5719) 2°68) 4°84) 4°98 
5°35| 5°01) 4°92] 440] 4'00| 620) 4°97] 3°82) §°13]| 7°05) 4°47) 5°86] 54x 
3°94; 4°92) 3°77|| 433] 499) 4°35| 4°80] 3:19] 410] 4:25) 3°61! 4°95) 7°06 
2°16] 3°40) 2714]| 4°63) 2°57] 5:10] 3:20]) 4°28) 2:50]] 462] 3°89] 4°36| 3:02 
3°03 | 33°63 | 34°78| 31°98|| 40°29 | 35°30] 44°85 | 36-10]) 35°50] 34°80 || 45°71 | 38°96 | 44°40! 41°09 
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Ninth Report of the Committee, consisting of Prof. Evert, Sir W. 
Tuomson, F.R.S., Prof. J. CLkerx Maxwe t, F.R.S., G. J. Symons, 
F.M.S., Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., Prof. A. Gerniz, F.R.S., Jamus 
GuaisuER, F.R.S., Georcr Maw, F.G.S., W. Pencetty, F.R.S., 
Prof. Huu, F.R.S., Prof. Anstep, F.R.S., Prof. Prestwicn, 
F.R.S., Dr. C. Le Neve Fosrrr, Prof. A. 8. Herscuert, G. A. 
Lesour, F.G.S., and A. B. Wynne, appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the Rate of Increase of Underground Temperature 
downwards in various Localities of Dry Land and under Water. 
Drawn up by Prof. Evrrerr, Secretary. 


A REMARKABLE series of observations have recently been taken in a boring 
at Sperenberg, near Berlin. The bore was carried to the depth of 4052 
Rhenish (or 4172 English) feet, and was entirely in rock-salt, with the excep- 
tion of the first 283 feet, which were in gypsum with some anhydrite. The 
observations were taken under the direction of Herr Eduard Dunker, of 
Halle an der Saale, and are described by him in a paper occupying thirty- 
two closely printed quarto pages (206-238) of the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Berg-, 
Hiitten- und Salinen-Wesen’ (xx. Band, 2 and 3 Lieferung: Berlin, 1872). 
- The instrument employed for measuring the temperatures was the earth- 
thermometer of Magnus, which gives its indications by the overflowing of 
mercury, which takes place when the instrument is exposed to a higher tem- 
perature than that at which it was set. To take the reading, it is immersed 
in water a little colder than the temperature to be measured ; the tempera- 
ture of this water is noted by means of a normal thermometer, and at the 
same time the number of degrees that are empty in the earth-thermometer is 
noted. From these data the maximum temperature to which the instrument 
has been exposed can be deduced, subject to a correction for pressure, which 
is not very large, because the same pressure acts upon the interior as upon 
the exterior of the thermometer. 

In the following résumé (as in the original paper) temperatures are ex- 
pressed in the Réaumur scale, and depths in Khenish feet, the Rhenish foot 
being 1-029722 English foot. 

Observations were first taken, at intervals not exceeding 100 feet, from the 
depth of 100 feet to that of 4042 feet, the temperature observed at the former 
depth being 11°, and at the latter 38°-5 ; but all these observations, though 
forming in themselves a smooth series, were afterwards rejected, on the 
ground that they were vitiated by circulation of water and consequent con- 
vection of heat. 

It has often been supposed that though this source of error may affect the 
middle‘and upper parts of a bore, it cannot affect the bottom ; but the Speren- 
berg observations seem to prove that no such exemption exists. When the 
bore had attained a depth of nearly 3390 feet, with a diameter of 12 inches 
2 lines at the bottom, an advance-bore of only 6 inches diameter was driven 
173 feet further. A thermometer was then lowered halfway down this 
advance-bore, and a plug was driven into the mouth of the advance-bore so 
as to isolate the water contained in it from the rest of the water above. After 
twenty-eight hours the plug was drawn and the thermometer showed a tem- 
perature of 36°-6. On the following day the temperature was observed at the 
same depth without a plug, and found to be 33°-6. Another observation with 
the plug was then taken, the thermometer (a fresh instrument) being left 
twenty-four hours in its position. It registered 36°-5, and again, without 
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plugging, it.gave on the same day 33°-9. It thus appears that the effect of 

- convection was to render the temperature in the advance-bore 3° R. too low. 

: Apparatus was then employed for isolating any portion of a bore by means 

of two plugs at a suitable distance apart, with the thermometer between them. 
This operation was found much more difficult than that above described; but 
in several instances it gave results which were deemed quite satisfactory ; 
while in other instances the apparatus broke, or the plugging was found im- 

_ perfect. The deepest of the successful observations by this method was at 
2100 feet, and the shallowest was at 700 feet. The first 444 feet of the bore 
were lined with iron tubes, between which the water had the opportunity of 
circulating even when the innermost tube was plugged ; hence the observations 
taken in this part were rejected. 

All the successful observations are given in the third column of the follow- 
ing Table, subject to a correction for pressure ; and, for the sake of showing 
the error due to convection in the ordinary mode of observing, the tempera- 
tures observed at the same depths when no plugs were used are given in the 
second column :— 


] 
| Temperature Réaumur. | 
Depth in = : Difference. | 
feet. Without With | 
| plugging. | plugging. | 
Z ; | 
700 16:08 17-06 ~ 0°98 ' 
800 17°18 18°5 1:32 
1100 19:08 20°8 1°72 
1300 | 20°38 2171 | 0-72 
1500 2-08 22°8 0-72 
1700 | 22°9 24-2 | 13 
1900 24:8 25°9 fea 
2100 =| 26°38 28:0 | 1-2 
3390 34:1 36°15 : 2-05 
| i 


These temperatures are not corrected for pressure, but they are corrected 
for rise of zero in the normal thermometer; and this last circumstance 
explains the difference of 0-4 between the temperature 36°-15 here given and 

__ 86°55, which is the mean of the above-mentioned observations at the depth 
of 3390 fect. 

Another proof of the injurious effect of convection was obtained by com- 
paring the observed temperatures (without plugging) in the first 400 feet of 
the great bore, designated Bore I., with the temperatures observed at the 
‘same depths during the sinking of another bore, designated Bore II., near it, 
the observations in this latter being always taken at the bottom. The fol- 
lowing were the results :— 


Temperature. 
Depth in ae peou 
‘a 3 x 
OOM St Bre Taye rels pla c14, 11:0 9-0 
ZOOT seen. Sia a Toa: 11-6 10-4 
aH OTUs bi 455 AP Eada ade ae 12:3 11°5 
AO SISA Co oe 13:6 12:5 


__ The temperature at the depth of 100 feet in the great bore thus appears 
_ to have been raised about 2° R. by convection. ; 

The following is a Table of the successful observations, corrected for 
pressure :— 
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Depth in Temperature 
Raenish — Réawnur. 
feet. re) 
OO cee. hah: te Dei heen Tete anti gyn ERs 
BOOM «4 esa abe teint 6) CR apse roe etna 18-780 
TING CRM eR peer en RSA ote or 21-147 
S10) Cee eee coe isis dope repareeeercanaay 21:510 
1 USSU (OR Sopa Spain ipa ot enemy GinBet i 23°277 
LEAR oe eG Bee ae a ay ee een Rene 24-741 
HACE SPS RR Pee, A ea flee ay) Soir 26-504 
Ph ae eee net a tee nie ara 28-668 
Bia LU ne ere caeti sho.c pice e REMEME Ste crc 37:238 


Assuming, with Herr Dunker, the mean temperature of the surface to be 
7°18, which is the mean annual temperature of the air at Berlin, we have 
the following increments of temperature with depth :— 


: : 4 Tnerease Increase 
Depths is os cat Laas of per 160 feet : | per 100 feet : | 
eet. of depth: "»} teripexature’)” 7.) Beau deg. Fabr. 
3° ie} ° 
| Oto 700 700 10-095 1-442 3°24 
700 to 900 2C0 1505 752 169 
900 to 1100 - 200 2-367 1-184 2°66 
1100 to 1860 200 0°363 "182 “41 
1300 to 1500 200 1-767 "884. 1:99 
1500 to 1700 200 1-464 ‘792 1:65 
1700 to 1900 260 1-763 “882 1:98 | 
1900 to 2100 200 2164 1-082 RS a 
2100 to 3890 1290 8-570 “664 1-49 
Oto 3390 | 3890 30-058 887 2:00 


The mean rate of increase found by comparing the temperatures at the 
surface and 3390 feet is exactly 1° Fahr. for 50 Rhenish or 51:5 English 
feet. 

The numbers in the last two columns exhibit upon the whole a diminu- 
tion with increase of depth; in other words, the temperature increases less 
rapidly as we go deeper down. As regards the first 700 feet, which exhibit 
a decidedly more rapid rate than the rest, it must be remembered that nearly 
half of this distance was in a different material from the rest of the bore, 
being in gypsum with some anhydrite, while all the rest was in rock-salt. 
Prof. Herschel has found, in recent experiments not yet published, that the 
conductivity of rock-salt is exceedingly high; and theory shows that the 
rates of increase, in superimposed strata, should be inversely as their conduc- 
tivities. We may therefore fairly attribute the rapid increase in the first 
700 feet to the relatively small conductivity of the portion (283 feet) which is 
not rock-salt. The slow rate of increase observed in the long interval between 
the depths of 2100 and 3390 feet is not so easily accounted for ; we can only 
conjecture that this and the other inequalities which the above Table pre- 
sents, for depths exceeding 700 feet, are due to fissures or other inequalities 
in the rock which have not been put in evidence. 

With the view of summing up his results in small compass, Herr Dunker 
has assumed the empirical formula— 


t= 7:18 + ax + ba’, 


ieee otc 


neil”) Sagi 
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7 denoting the temperature (Réaumur) at the depth w (Rhenish feet), and 
has computed the most probable values of a and b by the method of least 
squares. He finds 


a = °0129857 b = — 00000125791, 


the negative sign of 4 indicating that the increase of temperature becomes 
slower as the depth increases. 

A paper by Prof. Mohr, of Bonn, as represented by an abstract published 
in ‘ Nature’ (vol. xii. p. 545), has attracted attention from the boldness of its 
reasoning in reference to the Sperenberg observations. Prof. Mohr, however, 
does not quote the observations themselves, but only the temperatures calcu- 
lated by the above formula, which he designates, in his original paper (‘ Neues 
Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie,’ &c., 1875, Heft 4), ‘‘ the results deduced from the 
observations by the method of least squares.” In the abstract in ‘ Nature’ 
they are simply termed “the results of the thermometric investigation of the 
Sperenberg boring,” a designation which is still more misleading. 

Attention is called to the circumstance that the successive increments of 
temperature for successive equal increments of depth form an exact arith- 
metical progression, as if this were a remarkable fact of observation, whereas 
it is merely the result of the particular mode of reduction which was adopted, 
being a mathematical consequence of the assumed formula— 


t= 7-18 + ax + 62”. 


The method of least squares is not responsible for this formula, but merely 
serves, after this formula has been assumed for convenience, to give the best 
values of a and b. 

Herr Dunker, in his own paper, lays no stress upon the formula, and gives 
a caution against extending it to depths much greater than those to which 
the observations extend. Writing to Prof. Everett under date April, 1876, 
he requests that, in the summary of his results to be given in the present 
Report, the formula should either be suppressed or accompanied by the state- 
ment that its author reserves a different deduction. 

The following are the differences between the temperatures computed by 
the formula and the observed temperatures :— 


Difference (computed 


Depth. minus observed ). 
(0 1 SP a A EP OS —1-621 
OE as a cohoneratens se iecdboueya eee aicaks —1-931 

NO ars. cette oi: Maus aug ehscgys eins —1:204 

SS OE 28 i lia senciloy Susoavceel eas a Oe +0°427 

EMM SSW ccatefrtenn ceareners i Pe a +0°553 

TEED A Bie, eaeort ean 8a a ch roan +0°882 

12010) Oe ep eee Ain ee PLE ue nee +0°811 

Ne Te ace cleus (gePBRe and Cage +0:238 

SEL NARS TO — 0-482 


The necessity of adopting some means to prevent the circulation of water 
in bores has for some time been forcing itself upon the attention of your 
Committee. Many of the observations taken by their observers have con- 
tained such palpable evidence of convection as to render them manifestly 
useless for the purpose intended ; and in the light of the Sperenberg experi- 
ments it is difficult to place much reliance on any observations taken in deep 
bores without plugging. The selection of a suitable form of plug is now 
occupying the careful attention of your Committee. 
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Herr Dunker’s paper gives a very full account of the different kinds of plug 
employed at *pcrenberg. 

For stopping the mouth of the advance-bore the plug had a tapering shape, 
and was of hard wood, strengthened by two iron rings, one at each end, and 
covered with a layer of tow 5 lines thick, outside of which was thick and 
strong linen, nailed above and below to the wood through a leather strap. 
It was lowered into its place by means of the iron rods used for boring ; and, 
when in position was pressed home by a portion of the weight of the rods. 
The plug carried the thermometer suspended from it. Its extraction was 
commenced by means of a screw on the beam of the boring-machine, in order 
to avoid a sudden jerk, which might have broken the thermometer. The force 
which was found necessary for thus starting the plug, as well as the impres- 
sion observed upon it when withdrawn, showed that it had fitted tight. To 
insure a good fit, the top of the advance-bore had been brought to a suitable 
shape, and its inequalities removed, by means of a revolving cutting-tool. 
Herr Dunker remarks that this plan is adapted to a soft material like rock- 
salt, but that in ordinary hard rock it would be better to make the bottom of 
the main bore flat, and to close the advance-bore by an elastic disk pressed 
over it. The method of observation by advance-bores can only be employed 
during the sinking of the bore, a time when it is difficult to avoid error arising 
from the heat generated in boring. ‘The expense of making an advance- 
bore at each depth at which an observation is required is also an objection to 
its use. 

Another kind of plug devised by Herr Dunker, and largely used in the 
observations, consisted of a bag of very stout india-rubber (9 millimetres 
thick) filled with water, and capable of being pressed between two wooden 
disks, one above and the other below it, so as to make it bulge out in the 
middle and fit tightly against the sides of the bore. On the suggestion of 
bore-inspector Zobel, the pressure was applied and removed by means of 
screwing. ‘Two steel springs fastened to the upper disk, and appearing, in 
Herr Dunker’s diagram, very like the two halves of a circular hoop distorted 
into an oval by pressing against its walls, prevented the upper disk from 
turning, but offered little resistance to its rising or falling. The lower disk, 
on the contrary, was permitted to turn. Both disks were carried by the 
iron boring-rods, Rotation of these in one direction screwed the disks 
nearer together, and rotation in the other direction brought them further 
apart. The india-rubber bag could thus be made to swell out and plug the 
bore when it was at the desired depth, and could be reduced to its original 
size for raising or lowering. In order to prevent the boring-rods from be- 
coming unscrewed one from another, when rotated backwards, it was neces- 
sary to fasten them together by clamps, a rather tedious operation in working 
at great depths. 

In taking observations at other points than the bottom, two of these plugs 
were employed, one above and the other below the thermometer. 

In some of the experiments, the apparatus was modified by using linen 
bags filled with wet clay, instead of india-rubber bags filled with water; 
and, instead of screwing, direct pressure was employed, the lower disk being 
supported by rods extending to the bottom of the bore, while the upper disk 
could be made to bear the whole or a portion of the weight of the rods above 
it. Some successful observations were obtained with both kinds of bag; but 
the water-bags were preferred, as returning more easily to their original size 
when the pressure was removed, and consequently being less liable ‘to injury 
in extraction. In some observations since taken in another place (Suden- 
berg), Herr Dunker states (in the private letter above referred to) that 


od 
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india-rubber bags, filled with water, and pressed, not by screwing, but by 
the weight of the rods, were employed with much satisfaction. 

All the methods of plugging employed by Herr Dunker involved the use 
of the iron rods belonging to the boring-apparatus, and therefore would be 
inapplicable (except at great expense) after the operation of boring is finished 
and the apparatus removed. 

It seems desirable to contrive, if possible, some plug that can be let down 
and raised by a wire. In the first report of your Committee, it was suggested 
that two bags of sand, one above and the other below the thermometer, 
should be used for this purpose. Bags of sand, however, would be liable to 
rub off pieces from the sides of the bore, and thus to become jammed in 
drawing up. Mr. Lebour has devised a plug which will be of small diameter 
during the processes of lowering and raising, but can be rendered large and 
made to fit the bore, when at the proper depth, by letting down upon it a 
sliding weight suspended by a second wire. Sir W. Thomson suggests that 
@ series of india-rubber disks, at a considerable distance apart, will pro- 
bably be found effectual. 

Mr. Boot has continued his observations in the bore which he is making 
at Swinderby, near Scarle (Lincoln). It has now been carried to the depth 
of 2000 feet, and is in earthy limestone or calcareous shale, of Carboniferous 
age. Its diameter in the lower part is only 33 inches. In April last the 
temperature 78° F. was observed at 1950 feet; and more recently 79° F. 
was observed at 2000 feet—the water, in each case, having been undisturbed 
for a month. Supposing these results not to be vitiated by convection, and 
assuming the mean temperature at the surface to be 50°, we have an increase 
of 29° in 2000 feet, which is at the rate of 1° in 69 feet. 

Mr. Symons has taken a series of observations at the depth of 1000 feet in 
the Kentish-Town well, with the view of determining whether the tempe- 
rature changes. The instrument employed is a very large and delicate 
Phillips’s maximum thermometer. The following is a list of the obser- 

vations :— 


H | 
| Thermo- i | 
t 2 Depth 2 Date of | Depth Temperature 
Datoief lowering, indicated. es raising. sdb: Toke. 
set at ; 
feet. ° feet. 3 
| 1874, — 1000 6450 11874, May 8 1007 66°82 
May 8 1000 63-80 July 2 1009 (reading lost.) | 
July 2 1000 63-20 July 28 1005 67:40 
July 28 1000 65:10 Sept. 8 1004 67°51 
Sept. 8 1000 | 65°80 Sept. 29 1004 67:43 
Sept.29 | 1000 6581 | Oct. 30 | 1006 67°68 
Oct. 30 | 1000 63:40 | Dec. 38 1006 67:52 
Dee. 35 1000. | 6380 1875, Jan. 7 1069 67°63 
1875, Jan. 7 1000 63°75 | Feb. 1 | 1006 67°56 
Feb. 1 1000 63:90 Mar. 3 1005 67°58 
Mar. 3 | ~~ 1000 63-90 May 3 1006 67°62 
May 3 1000 63:95 | June 1 1005 | 67:49 
June 1 1000 63°00 | July 7 1005 67°53 
July 7 1000 6387 | Aug. 3 1004 87°58 
Aug. 3 | 1000 63:87 | Sept.10 | 1004 67°58 
Sept. 10 | 1000 64:00 | Oct. 2 1003 67°58 
Oct.2 2 | 1000. | 6390 | Oct. 19 | 1004 67-62 
Oct. 19 | ~~ 1000 63°80 Noy. 1 | 1005 G7-62 
Noy, 1 | 1000 | 6370 | Dee; 1 Wire broke. 


i 
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The “depth indicated” is shown by a measuring wheel or pulley, over- 
which the wire runs by which the thermometer is raised and lowered, as 
described, with a diagram, in the Report for 1869. The above Table shows 
that there is always some stretching, real or apparent, in the interval be- 
tween lowering the thermometer and raising it again. Recent observations, 
by means of a fixed mark on the wire, have shown that the change is not, 
in the main, a permanent elongation, but an alternation of length, It is 
probably due in part to the greater tension which the wire is under in rais-, 
ing than in lowering, a circumstance which will cause a temporary differ- 
ence of length variable with the rapidity of winding up; also in part to the 
circumstance that the wire is warmer when it has just left the water than 


when it is about, to be let down. Some portion of the irregularity observed 
may be due to variations of temperature in that part of the well (210 feet) 
which contains air. The observations, taken as a whole, show that any. 
variations of temperature which occur in this well at the depth of 1000 feet 


are so small as to be comparable with the almost inevitable errors of ob- 
servation. The observations will be continued at intervals of six months, 
with additional precautions, and with an excessively slow (specially con- 
structed) non-registering thermometer, in addition to the maximum ther- 
mometer hitherto employed. 3 
Through the kindness of the eminent geologist M. Delesse, of the Ecole 
Normale at Paris, observations have been obtained from the coal-mines of 
Anzin, in the north of France. They were taken under the direction of 
M. Marsilly, chief engineer of these mines. Maximum thermometers of 
the protected Negretti pattern were inserted in holes bored horizontally to 
the depth of -6 or ‘7 of a metre in the sides of shafts which were in pro- 
cess of sinking, and in which there was but little circulation of air, A 
quarter of an hour was allowed to elapse in each case, after the boring of 
the hole, before the thermometer was inserted and the hole plugged. Four 


different shafts were tried. Those designated as Nos. I., II., ILL. were in’ 


the mine Chabaud La Tour, and No. IV. was in the mine Renard, ; 

In shaft I. observations were taken at cight different depths, commencing 
with the temperature 562° F. at a depth of 38-5 metres, and ending with 
673° EF, at 200-5 metres. c 

In shaft II. there were observations at four depths, commencing with 
55° at 87:3 m., and ending with 632° at 185 m. ‘ 

In shaft III. there were observations at three depths, commencing with 
56° at 87:8 m., and ending with 623° at 144 m, 

These three shafts, all belonging to the same mine, were very wet, and 
the temperature of the air in them was 11° or 12° C. (52° or 54° F.). 

In shaft IV., which was very dry and had an air temperature of about 
15° C, (59° F.), observations were taken at six depths, commencing with 
702° F. at 21-2 m., and ending with 84° F. at 134-8 m. 

‘he mean rates of increase deduced from these observations are :— 


In Shaft I.,1° F. in 14:4 m,, or in 47:2 feet. 


2% eS os 1G 15 Fes i ee 5 17/47/28 

Vien tee etsan..,.. ware 
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The observer mentions that in shaft II. there was, at a depth of 90 m., a 
seam of coal in which heat was generated by oxidation; but no such 
remark is made with respect to any of the other shafts, although it is 
obvious that some disturbing cause has rendered the temperature in shaft 
TY. abnormally high. Possibly the heat gencrated in boring the holes for 
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the thermometers in this shaft (which was dry) has vitiated the observations, 
the instruments employed being maximum thermometers. Two of the slow 
non-registering thermometers mentioned in last year’s Report have been 
sent to M. Delesse, to be used for verification. 

The slow-action thermometers are constructed on the following plan :— 
The bulb is cylindrical and very strong, and is surrounded by stearine or 
tallow, which fills up the space between it and a strong glass shield in 
which the thermometer is inclosed. The shield is not hermetically sealed 
(not being intended for protection against pressure), but is stopped at the 
bottom with a cork, so that the thermometer can be taken out and put in 
again if desired. Stearine and tallow were selected after trials of several 
substances, including paraffin-wax, bees’-wax, glue, plaster of Paris, pounded 
glass, and cotton-wool. The thermometers are inclosed in copper cases 
lined with india-rubber. When placed, without these cases, in water dif- 
fering 10° from their own temperature, they take nearly half a minute to 
alter by one tenth of a degree. 

In concluding this Report, your Committee desire to express their regret 
at the losses which they have sustained by the deaths of Prof. Phillips, Sir 
Charles Lyell, and Col. Strange, of whose valuable services they have been 
deprived within the last three years. 


Nitrous Oxide in the Gaseous and Liquid States. 
By W. J. Janssen, 


[A communication ordered by the General Committee to ba printed iz extenso.] 


THE experiments of Faraday on the liquefaction of gases have already proved 
that gases at the ordinary conditions of pressure and temperature are vapours 
at a remote stage from their points of condensation. If several gases sub- 
mitted to great pressure and the cold of the carbonic acid and ether bath 
did not exhibit any appearance of liquefaction, the cause is probably that 
Faraday did not obtain a temperature low enough to produce liquefaction. 
Hence we may conclude that the gaseous and liquid states of matter depend 
only on the temperature and pressure to which it is exposed. The interest- 
ing experiments of Dr. Andrews with carbonic acid (Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1869) not only verified this conclusion, but gave the important 
result that gases and liquids are distant stages of the same condition of 
matter, which may pass into one another without breach of continuity. The 
temperature at which matter, without sudden change of yolume or abrupt 
absorption of heat, passes from the ordinary liquid to the ordinary gaseous 
state is called by Dr. Andrews the critical point; above that temperature a 
gas never can be liquefied by pressure, it behaves like a permanent gas; 
below that temperature it will be liquid or gas, or more exactly liquid or 
vapour, according to the pressure to which it is exposed. For the details [ 
refer to the above-mentioned paper. 

I have made the same kind of experiments with nitrous oxide, a gas whose 
physical properties agree much with those of carbonic acid. The apparatus 
was similar to that used by Dr. Andrews, to whom I am much indebted for 
the great kindness with which he has afforded me every instruction, and for 
his invaluable advice about the use of his apparatus during my stay at Belfast 
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As my experiments with nitrous oxide presented anomalies which did not 
occur with carbonic acid, I first made some experiments with the latter gas, 
in order to try whether they were to be ascribed to observational errors or to 
the nitrous oxide I used. The results are given in the following Tables, 
where ¢ is the fraction representing the ratio of the volume of the air after 
and before compression to one another at the temperature t, e the correspond- 
ing fraction for the carbonic acid at the temperature ¢’, and 7 the number of 
volumes which 17,000 volumes of carbonic acid, measured at 0° and 760 
millims., would occupy at the temperature and pressure of the observation. 
The number 17,000 has been taken as unit to compare these Tables with 
those of Andrews. 

Taste I.—Carbonic Acid at 21°45 C. 
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Tasre LI.—Carbonic Acid at 31°15 C. 
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These results agree closely with the experiments of Dr. Andrews at the cor- 
responding temperatures, the differences being only 0-2 of an atmosphere. At 
21°47 the gas passed into the liquid state at a pressure of 59-8 atmospheres, 
whilst its volume had diminished from 17,000 to 162; with Dr. Andrews 
this pressure amounted to 60:05 atmospheres, and the corresponding volume 
of the carbonic acid to 160. As the quantity of air in my case was about 
zea Of the entire volume of the gas, the increase of pressure to liquefy the 
whole after liquefaction had begun, amounted to about 2-4 atmospheres, viz. 
from 59°81 to 62°18. The critical temperature I found to be 30°87. It 
will be observed that the pressures are those indicated by the apparent con- 
traction of the air in the air-tube. 

In the following Tables 5 and e have the same meaning as before, but ap- 
plied to nitrous oxide ; /, however, represents the number of volumes which 
1000 volumes of nitrous oxide, measured at 0° and 760 millims., would oc- 
cupy at the temperature and pressure of the observation. The experiments 
were made at the temperatures of 25°15, 32°-2, 36°-4, 38°-4, and 43°°8, two 
series below, and three above, the critical point, which was found to vary 
between 36°3 and 35°-7. The appearances were the same as with carbonic 


acid, 


Taste 1.—Nitrous Oxide at 25°15. 
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Taste 1].—Nitrous Oxide at 32°2. 
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Taste LII,.—Nitrous Oxide at 36°4. 
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Taste 1V.—Nitrous Oxide at 35°-4. 
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Taste V.— Nitrous Oxide at 43°°8. 
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Comparing these results for nitrous oxide with those for carbonic acid found 
by Dr. Andrews, we find the compressibility of the two gases nearly the same 
at temperatures equidistant from their critical points. At the temperature of 
25°-16, liquefaction begins under a pressure of 57:83 atmospheres ; at 32°28, 
the gas passes into the liquid state under a pressure of 67:45 atmospheres: at 
this point a great diminution of volume occurs, but not abruptly as in the case 
of carbonic acid; this must be ascribed to the presence of a greater quantity 
of a permanent gas in the nitrous oxide. 

In the liquid state, nitrous oxide yields as much to pressure as carbonic 
acid; the rate of expansion by heat will be therefore very great. This is a 
confirmation of the results of Drion (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. t. lvi. p. 37), 
that the coefficient of expansion of volatile liquids at a temperature still below 
the critical point grows equal to the coefficient of expansion of gases and in- 
creases further, till at the critical point it may attain to a value any number 
of times greater than that of air. 

At temperatures above the critical point, the volume of nitrous oxide 
diminishes with tolerable regularity with increase of pressure, though much 
faster than according to the law of Boyle; the higher the temperature the 
more the compressibility approaches to that of a perfect gas. When the gas 
is reduced to the volume at which it might be expected to liquefy, no trace 
of liquid is to be seen, the whole mass of the gas remaining homogeneous ;" 
but a rapid diminution of volume occurs from a small increase of pressure : 
this diminution of volume is not abrupt as in the case of liquefaction, and 
diminishes greatly at higher temperatures. 

The anomalies presented by nitrous oxide were :— 

1. Under a given pressure and temperature the volume of the compressed 
gas is variable, or vice versé. This anomaly is very obvious in that condition 
of matter where a rapid diminution of volume occurs at a small increase of 
pressure; under a given volume of the gas the difference of pressure can 
amount here to 2 atmospheres, in the other cases this difference is very 


ose about 0:2 to 0-4 of an atmosphere. This appears from the following 
results :— 
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2. The pressure required to liquefy the nitrous oxide and the volume of 
this gas at the beginning of liquefaction are variable. 

The pressure required to liquefy the gas at 25°15, recorded in Table I., is 
the mean of the following observations :— 
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The following series of experiments was performed in the course cf a 
day :— 
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At 32%2 the greatest difference of pressure amounted to 2 atmospheres, as 
appears from the next series of experiments. 
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3. After liquefaction has begun an increase of pressure of 16 atmospheres 
or more is required to liquefy the whole mass of the nitrous oxide; for at 
25°17 liquefaction began at a pressure of 57°83 atmospheres, whilst the 
whole was liquid at a pressure of 73°68 atmospheres. At 32°-2 I found the 
commencement of liquefaction at a pressure of 67:63 atmospheres, and the 
termination at a pressure of 84:09 atmospheres. For carbonic acid, that was 
mixed with =1, to ;jj, of air, the increase of pressure amounted to 1°5 at- 
mosphere. Had the gas been pure no increase of pressure could have oc- 
curred, This shows that a greater quantity of a permanent gas must be 
mixed with the nitrous oxide; the variations of the volume of the gas under 
a given pressure and temperature result perhaps from its whole mass not 
being homogeneous, as the diminution of the volume is too fast to allow a 
perfect diffusion of the two gases. 

The gas used for these experiments was prepared from pure nitrate of am- 
monium. The salt was carefully heated in a tin bath in order to prevent any 
decomposition of the liberated gas by a too irregular heating when directly 
exposed to a flame. It was washed by transmission through a strong solu- 
tion of caustic potash and dried over sulphuric acid. The caustic potash de- 
composes any solid particles of the salt that might be carried over mechani- 
cally and retains the nitric acid, whilst the free ammonia is absorbed by the 
sulphuric acid. Purified in this manner, the gas was made to pass through 
the glass tube wherein it was to be compressed. A pressure of about 90 to 
100 millims. of mercury was required to maintain a moderate current of gas 
through the capillary bore: this current was continued for five hours or more 
in order to ensure the complete removal of the air; the capillary end was then 
sealed and the other end introduced under mercury. As the experiments 
with the tube filled in this manner indicated always the presence of a per- 
manent gas, I tried afterwards to remove the air by exhausting the tube with 
the air-pump and then to fill with the gas; this operation was successively 
repeated from twenty to thirty times, but with no other result. 

As I could not get the gas pure by heating nitrate of ammonium, I tried 
to get it from liquid nitrous oxide as it is made in iron bottles in London ; it 
was probable that the permanent gas would escape first and the nitrous oxide 
remain pure. This, however, did not occur, andI got nearly the same result 
as before. 

In order to prevent diffusion as much as possible, all the caoutchouce joints 
were besmeéared with a solution of tar and asphalt, and the current of gas 
issued under sulphuric acid. The amount per cent. of this permanent gas 
was determined in the following manner :—The absorption-tube of Bunsen’s 
absorptiometer was partly filled under water with nitrous oxide and then left 
standing three days or longer. The whole of the gas was not absorbed: 


——— 


aes 
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there remained a certain quantity, about j; to 35 of the entire volume, or 
about 3°5 to 5 per cent. 

This permanent gas cannot be nitric oxide nor oxygen; for the current of 
nitrous oxide being made to pass successively through strong solutions of sul- 
phate of iron and of pyrogallate of potassium, these solutions did not change 
colour. 

The only known permanent gas that could be disengaged is nitrogen. It 
is a known fact that nitrate of ammonium, in presence rot spongy platinum, is 
decomposed at 160° into nitrogen, nitric acid, and water; the same decom- 
position of a part of the salt could have been effected by the asperities of the 
inner surface of the retort. This quantity of nitrogen would exert a con- 
siderable influence on the specific gravity of the gas. The theoretical specific 
gravity of pure nitrous oxide is 1:524; but being mixed with nitrogen to an 
amount of 3:5 to 5 per cent., it should be found much smaller, 1°504 to 1-496 
respectively. This result, however, does not accord with actual experiment, 
The specific gravity of nitrous oxide, prepared from nitrate of ammonium, 
was determined according to the method of Bunsen (‘ Gasom. Methoden,’ yon 
R. Bunsen) ; for that purpose I used a balloon of 200 cubic centims. Four 
experiments gave the following results :—1‘531, 1°525, 1529, and 1527: 


‘the mean value is 1°528, agreeing very well with the theoretical specific 


gravity of pure nitrous oxide, but giving a difference of 0-024 to 0:032 from 
the specific gravity that would have been found if the gas had been mixed 
with nitrogen. These differences are too large to be accounted for by ex- 
perimental errors. 

An analysis of nitrous oxide was made according to a somewhat modified 
method of Frankland and Ward. ‘The hydrogen used in these experiments 
was obtained from the electrolytic decomposition of water, and the oxygen 
was generated by heating mercuric oxide. To ensure that the mercuric 
oxide is free from nitrogen, it must be prepared by precipitating corrosive 
sublimate with caustic potash. 

Three analyses of air gaye the following satisfactory results :— 


Nitrogen,....... 79:18 79°15 79:10 
Gayeen. 0.6... 20°82 20°85 20-90 


100-00 100-00 100-00 
The following are the results of the analysis of nitrous oxide :— 


I, Nitrous owide obtained from the liquid nitrous owide of an iron botile.. 


(1) Volume of nitrous oxide used ..4........... 117-39 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 263-62 
Malume atten explosion oust iaicd ed ce nee 149°12 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 20688 
Woltie, after Cxplosion .... iin. dps kos ee 160-19 


Hence the volume of the hydrogen 146-23, the volume of the oxygen 


_ 57°76, and the contraction after the second explosion 46-69. 


The remaining volume (160-19) is a eae of only nitrogen and oxygen, 
where the amount of oxygen is 57°76—1 x 46-69=42-20; hence the volume 
of the remaining nitrogen 160:19—42- 20=117-99. This volume is by 0°6 
larger than the ‘volume of the nitrous oxide used ; hence the amount per 
cent. is 0°52. 

The amount of hydrogen that remained after the first explosion is $x 
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46-69=31:12; therefore the amount of hydrogen required to combine witl. 
the oxygen of the nitrous oxide is 146-23—31:12=115:11; hence the 


volume of the oxygen contained in the nitrous dxide is equal to Ue = 57 “BD, 
differing by 1°96 per cent. from the calculated volume of oxygen, which is 
117°389 58:69 
i . 
Hence in 100 yolumes of nitrous oxide we find :— 
By experiment, Caleulated, 


Nitrogen ...... 100-52 100 

ORVPCD nis ia -e § 49:02 50 
(2) Volume of nitrous oxide used .............. 116-98 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 266-20 
Volume after Gxplosion. 65. eee ccs cee ees 151:69 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 207-19 
Volume after explosion... .-.......-.2sbe0: 155°71 

Hence in 100 volumes of nitrous oxide— 
By experiment. Calculated. 

Nitrogen. .....; 100°38 100 

Deygen. 7.50%. 49-14 50 
(3) Volume of nitrous oxide used ............45 126-42 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen...... 284:38 
Volume after explosion... 5. hss ca cess case 160:55 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 217°53 
Volume after explosion... ...........0.0 000 167-25 

Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experimont. {Caleulated, 

ITOREA ee ss 100-49 100 

OVO yrse eras 49°22 50 
(4) Volume of nitrous oxide used .............. 149-39 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 345°92 
Volume after explosion. ..... cee ede ee ee oe 199°65 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 326°34 
Volume after explosions. oiinns sore cine a acess 252-43 


Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experiment. Calculated. 


Nitrogen ...,.. 100°66 100 
DEV een: ocinacipak 49-28 50 


IL. Nitrous owide obtained by heating nitrate of ammonium, 


(5) Volumie of nitrous oxide used .........5,... 128-20 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 297-05 
Volume after explosion. Weise wii. esa eo Kdes 171-29 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 229-80 
Volume after explosion... ..........6.e0eee> 166-58 


Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experiment. Caleulated. 
Nitrogen ....., 100-75 100 
Wsayeqryh Woes teas 49-42 50 


he di el 
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(6) Volume of nitrous oxide used .........4,4.. 123'33 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 283°23 
Wolume after explosion ..y.:...0y0%2 8 ayers 162°73 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 223°21 
Moimmoe after.explosion.......:axane+n0 ewe 165-09 


Hence in 100 yolumes of the gas— 


By experiment. Calculated, 


Nitrogen ...... 100-54 100 
02 ac ena eee 49-12 50 
(7) Volume of nitrous oxide used .......6.. 004. 156°81 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 343:27 
Molame alter @EPlesION . Vile s kee eee es 190-66 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 265°66 
Mumme aber 6x ploslOn oi 6. hye s 0 eon ee 218-80 
Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experiment. Calculated. 
Nitrogen 4. sas 101°66 . 100 
Oxygens). se te Ps 49°49 50 
(8) Volume of nitrous oxide used ...........465 147-50 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 340°10 
Volume after explosion...........000ceeeee 196°15 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 290-78 
Wolume after explosion... . >... =) 03 fed dase 24 220°13 
Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experiment, Calculated, 
Nitrogen ...... 101:05 100 
WRVEC pastas 49°32 50 
(9) Volume of nitrous oxide used .............. 165-52 
Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 363°19 
Voldme dtter explosion... SS et 200°91 
Volume after the admission of oxygen.......- 271-40 
Volume after explosion .........0 000.3008 221-67 
Hence in 100 volumes of the gas— 
By experiment. Calculated. 
Nitrogen ...... 101-54 100 
RIS UPEN son ns ey 49-69 50 
(10) Volume of nitrous oxide used ..... ee 160-23 
- Volume after the admission of hydrogen ...... 35788 
Volume after explosion............., 00s 202:91 
Volume after the admission of oxygen......-. 27254 
Volume after explosion...........-.+ee sees 211-27 
“Hence in 100 yolumes of the gas— 
By experiment. Calculated. 
Nitrogen ...... 101-14 100 
[Sigs 1s 7 eg arama 48°94 50 


The only analysis of nitrous oxide I found in Bunsen’s ‘ Gasom. Methoden ’ 
is on page 56. Here Quincke gives the results of an analysis of nitric oxide, 
to which is added a measured quantity of nitrous oxide in order to effect 
the explosion, 
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Volume of nitric oxide used .............. 20-99 
Volume after the admission of nitrous oxide .. 102-44 
Volume after the admission of hydrogén ...... 233-90 
Volume after explosion’:......: 0... 6 .sumoes ¢ 123-10 
Volume after the admission of oxygen........ 167-62 
Volume after explosion ... . .: :2#/2.on- oe ee 122-08 


Hence we find, on the supposition that the nitrous oxide is pure, the 
amount of nitrogen and oxygen in the nitric oxide in 100 volumes :—— 
By experiment. Calculated. 
Nitrogen........ . 62 50 
Oxygen |...604-08); 47 50 
99 “100 
But, on the supposition that the nitric oxide is pure, this analysis gives re- 
sults according with my own. 


In 100 volumes of nitrous oxide we find— 
By experiment. Calculated. 
Nitrogen ...... 100-98 100 
OXYSON was. 49-18 50 


The general result of these analyses is :— 

(1) The volume of the oxygen in the nitrous oxide is smaller than the 
volume of the nitrous oxide used by 0-61 to 2°13 per cent. 

(2) The volume of the nitrogen is larger than the volume of the nitrous 
oxide used by 0°38 to 1°66 per cent. 

That the volume of the oxygen is smaller than half the volume of the 
nitrous oxide used can be explained by the presence of a certain quantity of 
nitrogen, ranging from 0°61 to 2°13 per cent., a quantity much smaller than 
the total amount of nitrogen mixed with the nitrous oxide, which was found 
to be between 3°5 and 5 per cent. 

That the volume of the nitrogen contained in the nitrous oxide is larger 
than the volume of the nitrous oxide used could be explained by the presence 
of a gas containing more nitrogen in a molecule than nitrous oxide, for in- 
stance N, 0; such a gas, however, is not known. 

It will be observed that these analyses do not agree among themselves 
very nearly; and having been prevented from making more experiments, I 
will not venture to draw any conclusions from these results, as more analyses 
should be made, chiefly because the apparatus with which they were per- 
formed was somewhat defective with regard to the diameter of the glass 
tubing connecting the absorbing with the measuring tube. 

Faraday was the first who observed an anomaly with nitrous oxide; his 
results were very uncertain as to the pressure of its saturated vapour. At a 
temperature of 0° F. this pressure amounted to 19-05 atmospheres when 
working from lower to higher temperatures ; but after waiting a day he found 
24-40 atmospheres, consequently a difference of 5-35 atmospheres. This dis- 
crepancy he ascribed to the gas being a mixture of two different bodies solu- 
ble in each other but differing in the elasticity of their vapour. 

Stefan (Sitzungsber. der K, Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Bd.1xxii. 
1875), in his researches on heat-conduction of gases, also found the nitrous 
oxide mixed with another gas. He says, ‘‘ Von diesem Gase wurde vor dem 
Abschlusse der Durchleitung durch den Apparat eine Probe in einer Absorp- 
tionsrohr iiber Wasser aufgefangen. Nach zwei Tagen war das Gas bis auf 
cinen etwas iiber 10 Procent des urspriinglichen Volumens betragenden 
Rickstand (Stickstoff) verschwunden.” 
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Eighth Report of the Committee on the Treatment and Utilization of 
Sewage, reappointed at Bristol, 1875, and consisting of Ricnarp 
B. Grantuam (Chairman), C.H., F.G.S., Professor A. W. Wit- 
LIAMSON, F.R.S., Dr. Giusert, F.R.S., Professor Corrietp, M.A., 
M.D., Witu1am Horr, V.C., F. J. Bramwent, C.E., F.R.S., and 
J. Worre Barry, CE, 


Your Committee have during the past year, ending 24th March, 1876, been 
able to conduct more complete observations at Breton’s Farm, near Romford, 
and have been also able to test experimentally the value of last year’s obser- 
vations by having analyses made of samples of sewage and effluent water 
kept under various conditions. The expense attending this year’s experi- 
ments has been generously borne by a Member of the Association. 

From Table I. it appears that the quantity of sewage received from the 
town was greater than in any year during the period over which the Com- 
mittee’s observations extend, not excepting the year 1872-73, when the rain- 
fall was larger by 3 inches than this year; it is therefore clear that the quan- 
tity of sewage proper received from the town has increased steadily year by 
year, thus :— 


| 


| Year. | Sewage. Rainfall. 
= a a a ere ed eRe 
| 1870-71. tons. inches. 
| June 12 to July 15. 383,926 22°64 
(399 days). | 
} 
{ 1871-72. . re 
| March 25 to March 24. 416,787 21°56 
i 
- 1872-73. 

March to March. : 479.942 29°89 

' 

1873-74. | 
March to March. | not gauged. / not gauged. | 
: 1874-75. | 

March to March, | 482,335 19°79 t 
poets | 
1875-76. 
March to March. | 546,982 26°75 


- It should be observed again that, as stated in last year’s Report, it has not 
been possible during the past two years to gauge the sewage directly in the 
distributing-trough, and so the amount is calculated as follows:—the “ day ” 
sewage from gaugings taken in the sewers during the working hours of the 
engine, and the “night”? sewage from the difference in the contents of the 
tanks at the times of stopping and starting the engines night and morning. 

It is worthy of note that while the weekly average of the noonday atmo- 
spheric temperatures varied from 31° to 79° Fahr., the average temperatures 
ot the sewage only varied from 55° to 70° Fahr, 

Table II. is given again after a lapse of two years, during which it was 
ie for want of funds to have a sufficient number of analyses made. 

1876, Q 
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It appears that during the months of June, July, August, and September 
little or no nitrogen as nitrates or nitrites was found in the effluent water ; 
and from this it might hastily be concluded tHat for some reason or another 
the usual amount of oxidation had not gone on in the soil; but the fact turns 
out to be that oxalic acid had been added to the samples (both sewage and 
effluent water) of these months with the view of preventing oxidation going 
on in them during and after collection, and this prevented the estimation of 
nitrogen in these forms by the process used. 

To test this some experiments were made as follows :—The October efflu- 
ents, to which no oxalic acid had been added, gave 0°49 of nitrogen as nitrates 
or nitrites per 100,000 parts; to 500 eubic centimetres of this effluent 0-5 
erain of oxalic acid was added, and the mixture allowed to stand for five 
days ; no nitrites could then be discoveredinit. Again, the efiluent water col- 
lected at Breton’s during June 1876 was examined as follows :—“ One portion 
of it was analyzed, taking the sample from the full bottle; at the same time 
another portion was poured off into a bottle, filling this bottle quite full, and 
to this portion 18 grains of solid oxalic acid was added and this allowed to 
stand for seven clear days, then analyzed. It was kept in a cool cellar, The 
18 grains of oxalic acid to the quantity taken is in the proportion of 2 oz. to 
the carboy of 12 gallons, 


Analyses. 


" cupsthont | 
| Oxalic Acid, | Oxalic Acid. 
| 


a rc 


Nitrogen as Ammonia......... 0'004. o'co6 

Nitrogen as Nitrates ....,.... 0°839 ©°C00 | 
Nitrogen not Nitrates ......... 0°137 | o'127 
COHIOVINGT ayeasnarsenesses +» eeeees 9°30 aie | 


(There is no doubt that the process of analysis accounts for the total disap- 
pearance of the nitrates.) ””—Dr. RvussE1t. 

The “total nitrogen” in the effluent waters for those four months is 
therefore represented in the Table as less than it should be. Leaving out 
these four months, the “total nitrogen” in the effluent waters is, however, 
higher than it was during the preceding year, this being chiefly due to an 
increased amount of “ nitrogen as nitrates,” the amount of nitrogen “ not 
nitrates ” being very low throughout the year except in the month of June, 

Table III. is also given again in its original form, except that the effluent 
water has only been gauged when it was mixed with the sewage, although in 
collecting the samples for analyses portions were taken from all the effluent- 
water drains; and itis the results of the analyses of these mixed samples that 
are used in calculating the amount of nitrogen in the effluent water returned 
to the tanks. 

From this Table it appears that the true average amount of nitrogen in the 
sewage was 5:53 parts per 100,000, and that the amount of nitrogen calcu- 
lated to be applied to the farm in the sewage was 30:2525 tons; of this 
quantity 0-1406 ton was collected in the effluent water repumped over the 
farm. 
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It is remarkable how little the true average composition of the sewage 
differs from the results obtained in previous years; and the Committee con- 
sider that this circumstance affords considerable proof of the accuracy of their 
methods of sampling, the principle of which has always been that the samples 
should be taken in proportion to the amount of flow at the time; thus the 
amount of nitrogen in parts per 100,000 in the sewage has been, according 
to the calculations from the results of the gaugings and analyses, as follows :— 


| 1871-72. 5°529 
1372-73. S151 

| 1373-74. | not taken. 
1874-75. | 5°56 


1875-76. 5°53 


With regard to these figures your Committee would observe that tho rain- 
fall in the year 1872-73 was excessive, and this no doubt accounts for the 
sewage containing a smaller proportion of nitrogen in that year; and that 
with regard to the year 1874~75, the number given was the result of a single 
analysis of a mixture made of all the monthly samples taken in quantities 
proportionate to the amounts of sewage distributed each month. 

The Committee have thought it desirable to make some observations on the 
changes which occur in sewage and effluent water when kept for some time, 
with the view of ascertaining how far this result for 1874-75 is reliable. 

Bottles were filled with portions of the samples of sewage and of effluent 


water collected during November 1875, and put aside in a cool cellar; they 


were analyzed in May 1876, and the results of these analyses compared with 
the previous ones of the same samples were as follows :— 


Nitrogen. | 

A 
Description of Sample. Chlorine. As | Total in 
As Nitrates | solution 
Ammonia. and and sus- 


| 


Nitrites, | pension. 
/ 


syste sel moth Biss « JOT hs Toa 
| 


Sewage, Nov. 1875. | 
tst Analysis, December 1875 ...| _12°§ 3°33 Peer 5°58 
and Analysis, May 1876 ......0.| 1274 CVS) aes oe Maro . 


Effluent water, Nov. 1875. 


1st Analysis, December 1875 ... 


| 


i and Analysis, May 1876 ........ | Rae pip eee | I'ozs | | og 
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‘This shows that the total amount of nitrogen in the solid matter contained 
in a sample of sewage or of effluent water is not altered by keeping, provided 
the bottle be well filled. It is worthy of ‘note that the nitrogen in the 
effluent water was almost all converted into nitrates *. 

In order to ascertain the effect of keeping sewage in unfilled bottles, the 
following experiments were made. The remnants of the January sewage 
and effluent water, which had been left in the bottles, were analyzed again 
on July 15th, 1876, and the sewage again on July 31st, and the following 
results obtained :— 


| Nitrogen. 
r ! | 
Bee | | iy 
Deseription of Sample, Chlorine. | As Total in | 
| As Nitrates | solution 
} | Ammonia. and and sus- 
Nitrites. | pension. 
| | 
Magee pea ie urn Wye | 
| Sewage, Jan. 1876. | | 
| Ist Analysis, February 1876 ..., 14°! lary itis Set l abacanet 6°48 | 
| 1 | 
and Analysis, July 15th, 1876.. RR i NR PIA eth Wee ee | 2°64 
3rd Analysis, July g1st, 1876...) sass | 0'025 Kogy all tes sai 
| } . | 
[inated oes AA Tee -yetailin [inial Oana oer See } 
} Effluent water, Jan. 1876. | | 
} } 
1st Analysis, February 1876 ae 10'0 iD icugaes 087 «=| «1°28 
| | 
| 


~ | and Analysis, July sth, 1876..., — 1¢o | orcos | 4 | a22 


| | 


It appears, then, that a large quantity of the nitrogen in the sewage was 
lost between February 1876 and July 15th, 1876, while the nitrogen in the 
effluent water was only slightly diminished in amount, but was almost all 
oxidized to the condition of nitrates. 

It appeared desirable to ascertain how much of the nitrogen in the sewage 
was thus oxidized, and a third analysis was therefore made on July 31st, 
1876, which showed that a still further loss of nitrogen had taken place, so 
that the total nitrogen which was at first 6-48 parts had been actually re- 
duced to only 1:52 part per 100,000; and of this 1:52 no less than 1-05 
part was in the form of nitrates. It is probable that much of the nitrogen 
thus lost escaped in the free state. - 

The total amount of nitrogen received from the town in the sewage was 
greater than during any previous year, and shows conclusively that the in- 
creased amount of sewage does not merely depend on the rainfall, which was 
considerable, but that new connexions with the sewers are being made in 


_* The unusually small amount of nitrogen “not nitrates” in the effluent waters in 
1874-75 was doubtless partly owing to the fact that the samples were not analyzed until 
the end of the year, 


ne 


oi 
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the town from time to time. The calculated amounts for the past years are 
as follows :— 


Year Nitrogen. 
tons. 
1871-~72. | 27°2209% 
1872--73 27°1716 
1873-74. | no analyses made. | 
1874-75. | 28°38 
1875-76. 30°2525 | 
i 


eee 


The figure for 1874-75 is of course obtained by using the result of the one 
analysis made that year. From these figures we see that the amounts of 
nitrogen delivered on to the farm in the sewage were approximately the same 
during the first two years of the observations, and that they have increased 
during the last two. 

Table IV. gives as usual a detailed account of the crops grown, and the 
facts relating thereto are summarized in Tables V. and VI. 

From Table V. it will be seen that the total produce of the farm was under 
2115 tons, or less than last year, and less than the average of the last four 
years, which was 2232 tons; and the main reason of this is the considerable 
increase in the acreage of cereals and of pulse grown, thus :— 


| j 
| 1871-72. | 1872-73. | 1873-74. 1874-75. | 1875-76. | 


Sea cas eal Ba 


i { | | 
| . acres. | tons. | acres. tons. | acres. tons. | acres. | tons. / acres. | tons. 
Pulse: 0... 2°33 | 2°59 12°53 33°70 | 4°97 | 429} 2°78 | 845 | 23°04 | vig 


| 26718 8671 | 38°82 84:25 | 38°13 | 72°68 (26°79 | 74°96 | 
| 


| 
88°54 | gorgs | 81°13 | 49°83 re 


| | | 
| | 23 | 559 | ee ee 43°79 
i] 


| 
nan Ske ————$$_$_$__—_— | 


About Table VI. the same remark must be made as was made last year, 
yiz. that the acreage of Italian rye-grass includes the spring sowings as well 
as the regular crops; and this accounts for the small average produce per acre 
of that crop; the three regular plots of this crop yielded respectively 58, 53, 
and 48 tons per acre. 

_ The mangold crops were also very fine and gave the highest total tonnage 
per acre yet recorded for those roots, viz. very nearly 47 tons per acre, 

The nitrogen recoyered in the crops was 20,558 Ibs., a somewhat larger 


* This is not the amount wtilized, as given in the Report for 1871-72, but the amount 
received, as shown in the Report for 1872-73. 
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amount than last year; this is equivalent to 30-34 per cent. of that received 
in the sewage. ? 

The Table shows that 139 lbs. of nitrogen were recovered per acre over the 
aggregate acreage under crop during the year, viz. 147-87 acres; it will, 
however, be more correct and of greater practical utility to show the amount 
of nitrogen recovered in the crops per acre of the farm under crop, viz. 
108-44 acres, during the past five years. 

In the following Table the amount of nitrogen applied to the farm in the 
sewage and that recovered in the crops is shown for each of the last five 
years; and it appears that the amount of nitrogen recovered in the crops 
during the whole period is equal to 32°88 per cent. of the amount applied in 
the sewage, and that the amount recovered per acre of the farm under crop 
averaged 182 lbs. 


| 

Nitrogen. 

Year. RY Wees Percentage | Recovered | 

In Sewage.| In Crop. | recovered | per acre | 

in Crops. | of Farm. | 

Us siebeh se, ts, BR fs = 3 

: | tons. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1871-72. 380,227 473995 19,667 41°76 | 181 | 

| 

1872-73. 523,810 60,438 15,704 26-00 145 | 

R879=742 ) \veeticnes.as 61,924% 22,766 36°74 210 | 
1874-75. | 509,139 63,410 20,166 | 31°80 186 
1875-76. | 546,982 67,765 20,558 | 30°34 | 189 

a eR nee se a See eee | ee 0 pcos ae 

| | 

| 300,632 | 98,861 | 32°88 | 182 

| a 


It will be observed that the small amount of nitrogen recovered per acro 
during the year 1872-73 was compensated for by the unusually large amount 
recovered in 1873-74, which latter was due to the fact that certain crops 
taken off the ground in 1873-74 had derived the greater part of their 
nitrogen from the sewage of the previous year. 

The value of these results is much enlarged by the fact that they have been 
obtained by a series of observations and experiments extending over a period 
of five years, so that the effect of the inevitable annual variations, of which 
a notable example is furnished by the first three years, is got rid of, 


_ ™ As the sewage was not gauged in the year 1873-74, the amount of nitrogen applied 
is taken as the mean of that applied in the years 1872-73 and 1874~75. 


Taste 1L.—Breton’s Sewage-Lurm. 


Statement of Weekly Quantities of Sewage received on the Farm from the 
Town of Romford, from March 25, 1875, to March 24, 1876. 


Se —— 0 eo 


Average “st Average 
No. of Rainfall Sewage 
weekly | _ Dates (inclusive). erent ainsiag jt, dblivered paving 
return. ataree| week, on farm. thercor, 
eens ee eine | ee ee 
oR, in. gallons. oF. 
25%. |1875. March 25 to March 28...... 54 o°10 1,061,000 55 
252. | 45 4 29 3, April 4...... 52 0°07 | 1,979,000 56 
253. PRE) 6 gh Sac. CEB ozs 52 082 2,429,000 59 
254. e SOE Cit ake ere 50 0700 2,025,000 62 
255. ” Fee) in ea bvocenos 57 | 0°33 1,783,000 63 
256. 9 3) 203 May © °2)...<5. 64 0°57 | 2,051,000 63 
257: » May Fab 55 g scant 62 0°33 2,173,000 63 
258. b, Alpi: Coin sealer keels Perce 69 9°09 1,803,000 64 
zgo. f° 55 A ie Oca oe Os Heo 62 0°34. 2,14.7,000 65 
260. ” 1 2h yy 99 3 we 64. | O21 2,135,000 65 
261. i we oe sune, M0... +. | oan 9700 1,959,000 66 
262. “AC LCE At See ies «ea 64. 0°94 | 2,078,000 67 
263. ie 45 OYA Gihee: Zones 64. 0°37 2,036,000 66 
264, - ec | ee eae + Ae | 66 0°02 1,951,000 69 
ee ak duly games 66.5] T'4a-ch S7aqeeo |. 60 
266. PRC 725 450 wie EL sucess ie See ee 1,937,000 69 
267. a Sie T2eane syd TOlsaeaes | 61 2°63 2,898,000 63 
263. 4 sep Ea iaahomate 2S anit aioe at Manes GO ee 2,626,coo 63 
269. a re 2Om PAC i aearete wee | 9'09 2,005,000 66 
270. Aue: ce Alkane BS saebe | 2 0°00 1,839,000 69 
271. ” ” 9» ” 15 seeeee 74 C2) 1,981,000 69 
Bae the |; estab kabel 22. accere 79 0°38 2,388,000 | 68 
273. Sa eas peers 69 O45 2,081,000 68 | 
274. . ssag0 4 Heply  § etc 65 O12 2,069,000 67 | 
275. RemincHan. Gg ha joe Taiseas Zt or 2,083,000 7° 
276. i Sea pe yp. SATO scans 69 0'00 2,242,000 68 
2775 ‘ S lekeE cys aie 1 ZO anber 63 1°98 | 3,121,000 69 
278. f a ae 04 tame rere 62 1°09 254.33,000 66 
279. Ott: Bade oe ke les Sea 60 0°08 2,315,c00 64 
280 ri jqinkt sy. etl FF seth 54 0°37 | 2,087,000 64 
281 a a ee oo ees 53 2°35 3,662,000 66 | 
232. 2 Me DSUs9 wean = alse seers 45 O17 2,709,000 60 |} 
283. bee Nbiee 3) Neri 7 sate 5t o-72 2,513,000 6x | 
284. . a MS ORE a eee 44 2°31 2,955,000 62 
285. “i ee age Hy, | syBilhadaese 49 O22 2,688,000 61 | 
236, * SU E22. 45 asad 20. meee 36 0°07 2,510,000 fy ao | 
287. fy Pea 2D) GD. * 5 koa 3 O40 | 2,260,0c0 | 
238. ELS Se ie eR | MeO aE Yi 0°20 | 2,551,000 57 
289. ” ” 13» ” TQ veers ao Cie BASE OY 58 
290. * cate Sek age ea ee 48 o°31 2,439,000 57 
291 .s Fears Obey era id baer) O39 2,484,000 57 
292. 1876. dan. 3» Pr Q veces 37 O21 2,752,000 59 
293- i aS 6h Sees 10 e Ake 31 o-09 1,803,000 57 
294. ” ” 17 » ” ZF weeeee 43 O'31 2,414,c00 59 
295: ” ” 24 »» ” 30 coeeee 46 OOS NESSES 60 
296. re meege abebe  Gi.aec. 44 0°37 2,587,000 60 | 
297+ » Feb. Thee er ne Se 35 9°00 2,145,000 58 | 
298. . a Eee Be eekocooee 50 0°64 2,464,000 59 
299. is chance | ert 27 Rise 49 0°65 2,68 5,000 59 |. 
300. 3 ;. 283, March §...... 5° 0°79 2,640,000 60 
301 a. aierchs (6) 55.55) T2/-e0--s 47 0°95 2,857,000 6o 
302 ” iy pa Oe RET 5. 43 o89 | 2,572,000 | 58 
393 ” ” 20 » ” ZA veeeee 46 0°28 1,835,000 58 
Total...) 26°75 
Total ...|122,524,000 
Tons ... 546,982 
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TawLe I1.—Breton’s Seuage- Farm. 


Statement showing Results of Monthly Analysis of Sewage as pumped and of 
Effluent Drainage-water, from March 1875 to March 1876, 


Month. 


re 


August* ... 
September* ... 


October 


tener 


err ee errr 
A, 


Results given in parts per 100,000. 


| Sewage as pumped. Effluent drainage-water. 
| 
ee | 
| Nitrome Ss itwaiza 
Am- | in solu- | Am- : oe wrogen | Total | 
~ \Chlorine.| ;- -  Chlorine.! Nitrates | not as |: 
| monia. | x tion and| monia. | ae and {iViteniee: id a 
suspen- | | Nitrit 
Riera | itrites. | | 
Lice | Se el ee 
! | | 
1 { i 
1 3°90 12°30 5702 0°C0§ 11°40 0°37 0°23 0°60 | 
4°93 12°10 5°98 o'co2 11"co O'"44 0°22 0°66 
2°53 11°70 4°46 C333 11'74 | none 0°95 0°95 
2'So 12°co 8:18 0*368 16°30 | “o'os | eoray 0°42 
! H 
| 
| 2°66 12°40 4°18 C°332 11°20 none o'4r | O4f 
2°69 11°36 4°32 07125 | II‘co trace | 024 O24 
| | 
| 4707 | YoO"90 | 4°47 O°C25 To'00 _ | _io'4g 7 | os 0°64 
| | | | 
3°33. | «12"s0 | 5°58 0°224 rec 0°76 0°34 110 
| | 
; 230° | 9°60 §'27 | ‘o'oeg | 9375 |} 0°76 0°06 082 | 
| | | 
bape Torinty= Ieee ee 
2°58 | 14°10 648 | or | 10°00 | O87 | o4r | 128 
| inf bl ie a 
| 3°44 9°70 ; $93 | 07178 9°40 + 107 | 0°23 i li 
i 1 
3°64 | 10°20 | 6:29 0'008 g'10 0°73. | o'09 0°82 


* QOxalic acid had been added to these samples. 


EEE 
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Tasre IT.—Breton’s Sewage-Farin. 


Statement showing the Monthly Quantities of Sewage and Effluent Water 
distributed on the Farm, and the Nitrogen contained therein, 
from March 25, 1875, to March 24, 1876. 


Sewage. 
Dates (inclusive). ‘Nitrogen | 
Quantity. per Total 
100,000 ites 
| tons. | 
1875 | tons. | tons. | tons. 
Mar. 25 to Mar. 31 ...... | 8,500 | *5702 | “4267 
| j ' 
i 
April ,, April 30 ...... | 39.147 | s'02 | 19652 
May 1 ,, May 31...... | 40,946 5°98 2°4486 | 
. . 
_ June 1 ,, June 3o0...... | 39,518 446 | -1°7625 
July :,, July gr... | 49522! 818 | g:0509 | 
mage ty, Aug. 9...... | 39,393 418» 176466 | 
| | | 
Sept. 1 ,, Sept. 30...... i 45,857 | 4°32, 19810 
Oct. 1 ,, Oct. jr...... | 53,187 447: 2°3775 
| i i 
Nov. 1 ,, Nov. 30 ...... 50,594 | 5°58 2°8241 | 
ec, ¥ ,, DEC, 31 ...... | 48,170 | 5°27 2°5386 | 
1876. | 
Jan. 1 todan. 31...... | 45,161! 6:48 2°9264 | 
| | 
Feb. 1 ,, Feb. 29 ...... | 46,130. 5°93 -2°7355. 
} | } 
Mar. 1 ,, Mar. 24...... | 40,857 6:29 2'5699 | 
| sa6oRe i 5°53 | 30°2525 


| Efiluent Water! 
Nitrogen 
per | Total | 
‘Quantity. 100,000 Nitrogen, 
| tons. tons. 
| tons. tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
! 
| | : 
| 
Ce 1,375 060 | or0082 
| 
| 
i 433 | 0°66 | 0ro2 7 | 
| | 
| 2,263 0°95 | oO'0215 | 
| | 
| : ; ' 
4772 , O41 | 0°0196 | 
i t | 
| 6,897 0°24 0°0366 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| | 
i 
| 2,536 1°28 | 00325 | 
625 1°30 o°0081 | 
=: 848 | 0°82 : 070070 | 
| 23,429 2 seseee 0°1406 
i 


* There being no analysis for March 1875, the April composition has been adopted 
for that month, 
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Tasie LV.—Breton’s 


Statement showing Crops grown from 


No. of beds Date when sown or 
Plot. (inclusive). | Acreage. erue planted. 
A 1 to 29 9°80 Mangold April 1875 © ii....c.s00 
+i E55 20 6°41 Cabbage NOV. 2875 )e csr .coscsesees 
3 21 4, 29 3°39 Fallow. 
Patal A|. sccsadsss 98 eee | csnatrrenctie: 
B 1 to 26 12°12 | BArlOy, sivesisnweneabhes ooos| March 1875 t...0at ates 
i 5 12°12 Italian rye-grass ......... 13. haar aaiswesh cneeaete 
Petal Bi} ssesesces 12°12 Sébdbiscceseece olor e" oeenereeeemeenee 
Cc All. 1'97 ORS staph ae seaanbeccebradcid March 1875 ............ 
> Part. 50 Cabbage std febonencesa| OCs LOU 5 mincneneccs anne 
” ” 1°47 Fallow. 
POMC } RRsecs.. | UOT cit | oP Seestapascesseee, Ao, lee eemeeeeen easess | 
| 
D All. 6°93 Wabbape! Gecsccyecstwascehe Oct. and Nov. 1874 ... 
5 12 °31 Koll rau sicsstencteesnee April 187/65 Ge eee 
x 13 to 18 1°89 Hardy green plants ...... May 1895. stecsstsees. 00 
3 XO) Gy 22 1°26 Sprouting broccoli ...... April) 18 7iwesscuereeees 
5 545 22 6°93 Italian rye-grass ......... Oeti 1875 een seca 
Total.) i sastestss Cog Naiiiieesaete 9) SUI Reena | 
| | 
E 1 to 22 | 5°76 Italian rye-grass ......... Sept. 187A... ccsneses . 
F 1t014&17&18 3°39 Cabbage....cssveccsescesees Oot: To 7408 he. eelehoeen 
D 15, 16 "42 SPINACH). tacs,oesesenctees ee April 1397/5 ees. cence 
* 1to 5 1:06 Hardy greens ........4... JUNC 1875 ....2ceevseesee 
i 6togk14t0 16 1°48 Cabbage-plants ............ July 1855) steamceteeentee 
as All, 3°82 WHat retscesserceer Thee Bebr L870 ocean eee 
otal Rh |  ngeasties B38) oS) ~ eens | ne ee 4 
G 1 to 22 | 517 Italian rye-grass ......... Sept. 1874 : 
| | 
| 
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or 


Sewage-Farm, 
March 25, 1875, to March 24, 1876. 


Seven cuttings. Plot fallow at end of 
year 


Date when cut or Produce, Rodiorkin 
gathered. 
Total. Per acre. 
tons. tons. at 
Oct. and Nov. 1875 ...! 469°41 | 47°9 One eleventh of crop ploughed in. 
Demteatt senses ee Crop remained March 1876, 
LL at RE seat 4 46941 | 47°9 Part of plot under crop at end of 
| year. 
Aug. 1875 ..ssceseseeesss 32°16 2:7 Including 20°83 tons straw. 
| Sown with Barley. One cutting 
Oct BAGG eee saketeesees » 18°16 I's only. 
| The crop remained March 1876. 
EE a, eter serene ee PV Ain ia Meads Jaci 
Baeteboccahacse 50°32 4°2 Plot all under Grass at end of 
year. 
[oe 
PSPEINS 7.5) on sieseetsedvess 6'05 3°1 Including 3°47 tons straw. | 
March 1876 .......008.. 171 3°4 
See eee 
Bibb ae sete feds | 7°76 39 Plot all fallow at end of year. 
ah to Sept. 1875... 79°41 11°5 
PERT G teas.ccxeuties 1°31 4-2 
Tay and ahd 1875.. 16-40 8-7 
gene TOP cesses cestats. 12°44 9°9 : 
ALCOR gg : o) Acca eabeae Crop remains. 
Rrokesacereces: E 109'56 | 15°8 Plot under Grass at end of year. 
April to Nov. 1875 ...| | 333°72 579 Seven cuttings. Plot fallow at end of 
year. 
SS | ES 
April to Sept. 1875...) 41°59 12°3 
RUBLYATS75 05. ccessessees 1°25 370 
Sept. and Oct.1875...| 19°68 186 
Noy. 18735085 .2500.33 m: 2°41 16 
Ravi ecettee ——— faves i eoseee Wheat remains. Rye-grass sown May 
1876, i 
eae 69°53 17'0 Plot under Wheat at end of year. 
asm i 
| | 


| No. of beds 
i (inclusive). | 
{ 

} 

| 


Plot. 


— 
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Tantn LY. 


Date when sown or 
planted. 


H | 1 to 24 6°40 “Ttalian TYC-QVASI ......40e:! | June 1874... . 
iT ae | | 
I 1 to 18 667 Barley ...... seatetnerees | March i375) sosseesenene i 
: 3 Es | 667 «=| Turmips ............000 tee! | Auge 187sieesacceetas | 
Total I FS PEE | 6°67 arth oeaeeanees | sree Theseie 
i i ; j 
eee | 
i | i 
K l= xito 3 | "19 Walcheren cauliflowers.,.; June 1875 ... ae 
| % | ands cs" | “82 Spinach. ....5.c0cere se oeeone March 1875. Bent octeaiaes 
| B (a towse: | 82-66 Wabbage” s....-<asseresee June and Aug. 1875.. 
fi io yon 82 Hardy green plants...,..) April 1875 ...... a 
5 fawge pig °83 +| Savoy plants............... $y). BgpP meaainae oe eerie 
- i Io "40 Cabbage & Brus. sprouts} 4) ©) seeseseeseenee ! 
be II "38 Walcheren cauliflowers..., j, yy seceeseeeneeees 
“ rtorr | 4°44 | Wheat ....... wespoosccsedes) CD. a7 0 aimeenesen sai 
Se —— —--— -——--—, 
Total K | yateesees [pena age sl es ee caee aie aes : 
i | i ; 
L | rto2z0 | 2°87 | Beang........,. rt ee March 1875 csessas..s-. 
i \ | { : 
— o_O 
M f -ttote, ol aap | Pee MRA nae ee March 1875 <)...c:sc00- 
+ 13 . “28 | Sprouting broccoli plants April 1875... 
a I) ext: (9 2°33 | Kohl rabi ....ecseseceseesee| | Aug. and Sept. 1875.. 
= 13 +28 Sprouting broccoli ...... | Sept. 1875 .... 
5 | 1 to 13 PES | Wheat ssesspeetersessseese-| Feb. 1876 
Total M | ee 3°17 soslsca sbpdaaes <ceeeth ae / 
| | | | 
| Se to j { 
| | | | | 
N } 2to16 | 4:15 | Mangold ...seeeseoeerees April 1875 Mews 
| | | | i 
aS | | 
(a) H All. | 592 | Salas «debe SGRERO Sop Sonc or | April 1875) Geersrsseemet 
Ps | 5°92 | CHS Mame cessunsegecesnasey March 1876. 
rely | ree RES ot aetna 3) a 
PPotalGet “eins | 5792 Pea. a é | 
ae ae 
P All. [nae eS Oat ORS NS sacessangesb ec sea seas , March 1875 «0.2.0.0... 
p | 4 | 3°50 | 8 Sprouting broccoli ...... | Sept. POTS leneegs avers 
Total P | 3°50 po soe. pee cee } 
| 
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LIZATION OF SEWAGE. 


Remarks. 


— —— 


Five cuttings, 


Plot fallow at end of 
year. } 


Including 11°5 tons straw. 


Plot fallow at end of year. 


7 


a 


; Wheat remains. 


| Plot all under Wheat at ‘ha of 
year, 


' Straw 3°76 tons included. Plot fallow 
at end of year. 


Including 4°22 tons straw. 


Wheat remains. 


| Plot all under Wheat at end of 
year. 


Plot fallow at end of year. 


| Date when cut or | roduc: 
gathered. 
| | Total. | Per acre. | 
| tons. tons. 
Apr. 1875 to eel 341°48 | 53°4 
ae eee 
Aug. 1875 ...cccseneeeees 71 | oy 
March 1876 ....s...4... | 16°06 | 
—————EE me 
SoC HOODUDEOEE | 34°77 | 
ee ees 
Aug. and Sept. 1875.. 524 |  4°4 
TUN 1875 .....secerevess 2°00 | 24 
Sept. 1875 to Feb. ee 24°42 | 9°5 
July and Aug. 1875 .. F219) | 88 
| July 1875 .. 7°57 gt 
| Nov. and Dee. 1875... A 75). NS 15 Ce) 
| June 1875... shecaotee 1:68 | 44 
EPS leiisceescatictecs Hes csletelag comets ame h hs 
} __ Ss GES) Se ———— 
| Cuvscveovecesee 52°50 | 11°8 
| 
Re lS 
| | | 
| Sept. 1875 ...csecses 5°42 19 
| ea sence pes ella 
DIG 1975 sivveesssssvese | 5S Fiano 2'0 
Sept. 1875 ..ssccssereeees! “80 / 2°9 
| Nov. and Dec. 1875... 15°60 | 6:7 
Feb. od ceeedenib scenes *4.0 I"4 
SaRSCEDOROCOSOE i 22°67 | Fide 
| 
| 
BF B87 5 ives ciara an] 38490 | 44°6 
| | 
as 
| 
INOW 019715) coscovssesssues | 80°80 | 13°6 
| _-engaitrie’| cone 
| - Sc aBSERODBNE | 80°80 | 13°6 
a | 
| — 
PAU S75 cevcsnsssoncces 9°82 | 2'3 
March 1876 ...,........ / 5°54 te 
| eevee | 15°36 } 4°4 


"Plot in crop at end of year. 


| Including 69 tons straw. 


| Plot fallow at end of year. | 
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. Tanre LY. 
| SNE bs Eg. Oe | 
Plot No. of beds | jo, pate Cro Date when sown or | 
| ot. | (inclusive). | “°798° P planted. 
| a ee 
| | | 
Q All. | 2:44) \OREANG), © gs5.scessesecareass= March 1875 ssscssseeee 
R Part. 2°40 HECAMAD: Boccscogess chheteaer=< March 1875 0.1... oss} 
BS # 12 | MOZIGIS) a). cssheccdsueorecees | es eessseseennaeees | 
MotalGley | © Gccsstasse 2°52 | Scssssscsseszeeeree le. | icapaseeeeeeeayis 
| 
fee ME De ncatnoces °22 | Rhubarb ....... tease revees Feb. 1373 Seaver eresevens 
cate 
U All. 2°53 Oats ecsvccsescoessbaece++00.) MBECH TO752 trode tree te 
49 ” 2°53 Sprouting broccoli ...... Sept.-t875-rrnssesd-cvease 
Potal OU 4. sesesaee . 2°53 Reviccosesacsiae ee) Wy) a(epaemeeme Sse 
V All. 5°93 Beans asevevsceessscseavees March 1875 joasvecserss 
WwW All. 2°75 TRESS: i ccecfavissdavesese save] March TS7 SW vescoueasane 
a = 2°75 Sprouting broccoli ...... Sept. 1875 scerescesaes ta 
Total W ies 275 4M | Betecisvapassod? © Ps. | net yeep een : 
| eee ~ 
x All. 3°86 Beans  ..sseceee ese ersasess| March TO76 hreratssuuses 
| Y.: - All BGS “HRAAY ‘sisasnsscposscssecerrnee Permanent grass ...... 
| Various basen 0°20 ORIOLE, .c51ss600s.ce0esres-00-] EOXYMANCHE reseceneese 
Ean | 
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(continued). 
Dato when cut or | produce. Bonneke: 
gathered. 
| Total. | Per acre. i 
tons. tons. 
Sepbs 1975 -.-...sersenne 518 22 Including 3°76 tons straw. Plot fallow 
at end of year. 
Sept. 1875 ...ecsessees 5°23 2°2 Including 3°76 tons straw. 
Peres iicsas'es 1°90 15°8 Oziers remain, 
ape. SARE 733 2°8 Plot nearly all fallow at end of 
year. 
March 1876 ......06 AB: o'71 32 _ | Rhubarb remains. 
PAUIT S715, save cy cesvosces $22 3°2 Including 5°78 tons straw. 
March 1876 6°85 2°7 


59 Plot fallow at end of year. 


Sept. 1875 — ...sseseeeee 11°88 2'0 Including 8-10 tons straw. Plot fal- 
low at end of year. 


June & July 1875 ... 5°09 1'9 Including 3°70 tons straw, 
March 1876 ....0.04 | 10°52 3°8 
PR ee cs neh 15°61 57 Plot fallow at end of year. 
Sept. 1875 ...scccvesvsees 7°44 1'9 520 tons straw. Plot fallow at end 
Of year. 
June and Sept. 1875...| 23°80 4'2 | Two crops, Grass remains, 


api Ri csssusss 3°7. 13° 


i 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
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Taste V.—Breton’s Sewage-Farm. 
Season 1875-76.—Summary of Cropping Return. 
eae Ps | oa 
| Plot, | Acreage. | Crops. | ree Bn 
ies | fee MS | <2 Per ae 
| | tons. tons. 
| A 9°80 | Mangold and cabbage ............:ssseceeeee 469°41 479 
B 12'12 | Barley and Italian rye-grass ...se0.0..0-| 50°32 4°2 
| Cc 1°97 | Oats and cabbage ...... Boss asee sine Sp OLIENE = 7°76 3'9 
D 6°93 | Cabbage, kohl rabi, hardy greens, sprout-| 109°56 15°8 
| ing broccoli. 
| E * 5°76 | Italian rye-grass we.secesececssceeenevcnssnees 333°72 57°9 
F | 3°82 | Cabbage, spinach, hardy greens, and cab-| 64°93 17'0 
| | bage-plants. | 
| G * S17 | Ttalian rye-grass ....cccesssese ees Riedeas vee} 50°56 | 485 
H | « 6*40 Ttalian rye-grass ......sss....ssseresevsevener | 341°48 | 53°4 
| I 6°67 | Barley and turnips .....-...ccsseerereene A) 34°77 | 52 
K | 4°44 | Cauliflowers, spinach, cabbage, hardy} 52°50 | 11°8 
| | green plants, savoy, Brussels sprouts. | 
| L | 287 5 GATS) feveesincstades ots Sra ee or eee er 5°42 | 1'9 
M | 3°17 | cere broccoli plants, and kohl) 22°67 | hi 
| N | 4°15 | Manvold Sepscccccvenettassacessscen sats was, 18490 | 44°6 
Oo | 5°92 WALCOUB yssereneeaeee Rone Dauonecpodeond saneeee | 8080 | 33°6 
P 3°50 | Oats and sprouting broccoli .....,...00000 | 35°36 4'4 
-Q 2°34 | Beans .........35 Content Oe se g18 | 82 
| R 2°52 | Beans and oziers .,..... sine RStaxesh aia 7°13 | 2'8 
S C725: PVHUDALD), Sesnncnaacasteoccvearsesscoeesees Racin | o'75 | 372 
U | 2°53 | Oats and sprouting broccoli .............. | 15°07 5°9 
Vv | BGG). | SGDHA “vecseusssceceuse ee Ss 11°88 2°0 
| Ww 2°75 | Peas and sprouting broccoli ........+. feel Pe 561.) $7 
| x | 3°86 | Beans  ssisssssessceeeeverers aercnestsapseiices wid 7°44 | 19 
ee Ge SS SE Apenaeee ; 23°80 | 42 
ae 020 Oriers tosursenevevtenseneasanenereneesoventertey 3°70 | 18°5 
| 108°64 | Total sscasconers 211468 19°5 


* See Note at foot of Table VI. 


i 


| 
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Taste VI.—Breton’s Sewage-Farm. 


Summary of Crops gathered from March 25, 1875, to March 24, 1876, 
showing the quantity of each kind of Produce and Nitrogen contained therein. 


Crop 
Ttalian rye-grass ............ 
ey 5) ESCO CEES SR 
| TIED odbesGsaeeeepeneenpreecs 
PGBs c<ceccs i co-s500n000's- 
Hardy greens.................. 
PEMONSWE EH. scc50 ck actesitec.. 


Brussels sprouts & cabbage.. 
PERRO aseie a... cosas sadseves see: 


eee eee eee eee ee es 


Feet meee e wees eeesenees 


cutting was taken. 


1876. 


Oy OI 


Total 
acreage 
of each 


descrip- | 


tion of 
crop. 


acres. 
*29°45 


5°60 


Produce of each crop, 


Total. Per acre. 
tons. tons. 
943°92 se 
23°80 42 
56am | 875 
149°54 Iovl 
43°27 1I'5 
ey oa 
4°40 Ir'o 
36°55 34 
3°25 2°6 
16°91 64 
692 44 
35°15 2'0 
peas 304. o'5 
straw 7°92 14 
80°80 13°6 
16°06 24 
654°31 | 46°9 
grain 7°94 10 
straw 16715 2'0 
grain 18°54 1‘0 
straw 32°33 17 
O71 a°2 
2114°68 14°3 


Total Nitrogen estimated 
to be in crops. 


Per cent.| Total. | Per acre. 
ae ers Cae 

O54 11,418] 388 
2°00 | 1,066} 190 
Seles 63] 196 
0°25 837 56 
0°25 242 64 
0°25 42 51 
025 25 62 
0°25 205 19 
0°25 18 15 
Cea 142 54 
225 39 25 
chats 394 23 
yo | 232 /) 6s 
0°20 362 61 
o18 65 10 
O25 3,664| 263 
seo aaah 
1°60 665 

0°50 362 } 55 
o'2 3 14 
sessee [20,558] 139 


* This acreage of Italian rye-grass includes not only the 17°33 acres of plots E, G, and 
H (marked x in Table V.), but also the 12°12 acres of plot B, which were sown, according 
to the usual practice, for the following year’s use, and from which only one very light 
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Taste VII.—Breton’s Sewage-Farm. 


Statement of Land in crop and Land lying fallow on March 24, 1876. 


i Ar 
Plot. | Acreage. = ao fallow Comparison. 
acres acres. | acres "aan 10. [aa 
A g'80 | 641 3°39 
B Toe nalerenIoe dla osc In crop. Fallow. Total. 
acres. acres. acres. 
Cc oy ll) eee 197 March 24, 1872... 40°49 6339s: 10388 
93 Og) ESTA: 87702 © ToggpmtO7s55 
D 6°93 Bagel tecccas » ‘9 1874... 89°09 19°35 108°44 
» 9» 1875... 79°40 29°04 108°44 
E Sab Wh eroced 5°76 » 9,-- 1876... 48°75* 59°69 10844 
F 3°82 Pe |e poe 
G COG PS Ns Zasane 517 
H 6" 6"40 
= + * Including (as pointed out in previous 
I a A Ree 6°67 | Reports) spring sowings, amounting this 
year to about 17 acres. 
K 4°44 BAA || Uecevs 
L 2°87) \eteaere 2°87 
M 3°17 BEF OM lisseest 
N 415 tres 4°15 
O 5°92 5'Q2 || <eeee- 
ie 3°50 3°50 
Q Oo ¥ esl fi oOo 2°34. 
R 2°52 12 2°40 
Ss 22 Pies oll abboar 
U PEEP ANS Segue 2°53 
¥ 5°93 | vee 5°93 
WwW 2 7iRo lll nasa 2°75 
Xx CRW aoeces 3°86 
Y 5°60 5 GOA |haeceen ® 


108'44 | 48°75 | 59°69 


es —_— 
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Improved Investigations on the Flow of Water through Orifices, with 
Objections to the modes of treatment commonly adopted. By Prot. 
James Tuomson, LL.D., D.Sc. 


[A communication ordered by the General Committee to be printed in eatenso among 
the Reports. ] 


THE methods usually put forward for treating of the flow of water out of 
vessels by orifices in thin plates, slightly varied though they may be in different 
cases, are ordinarily founded on assumptions largely alike in these different 
cases, and largely erroneous. The theoretical views so arrived at, and very 
generally promulgated, are in reality only utterly false theories based on sup- 
positions of the flow of the water taking place in ways which are kinemati- 
cally and dynamically impossible, and are at variance with observed facts of 
the flow, and even at variance with the facts as put forward by the advancers 
themselves of those theories. The admittedly erroneous results brought out 
through those fallacious ‘theories,’ and commonly miscalled “ thzoretical 
results,” are afterwards considerably amended by the introduction into the 
formulas so obtained of constant or variable coetticients, or otherwise, so as 
to be brought into some tolerable agreement with experimental results. 
These means of practical amendment, however, being themselves not estab- 
lished on any scientific principles, can at best only conduce to the attainment 
of useful empirical formulas, but cannot, by their application to the origi- 
nally false theoretical views, come to develop any true scientific theory. A 
theory may, no doubt, be regarded as a good scientific theory, and as being 
good for practical purposes, which leaves out of account some minor features 
or conditions of the actual facts. In so far as it leaves any influential 
elements out of account, it is imperfect; but if the conditions which, for 
simplicity, or from want of complete knowledge of the subject, or for any 
other reason, are left out be of very slight influence on the practical results 
in question, the theory may be regarded as a very good one, though not quite 
perfect. In the case, however, of the hydraulic theories now referred to, the 
false principles involved in the reasonings relate to the main and important 
conditions of the flow, and not to any mere minor considerations, the imper- 
fections or errors of which might be of but slight importance in the develop- 
ment of the main principles inyolved, and but little influential on the results 


sought to be attained. 
I will now proceed to give some examples or sketches of the usual 


methods of treating the subject. 

I will first take the case of water flowing from a state of rest through an 
orifice in a vertical plane face. This case is ordinarily treated by supposing 
the orifice to be divided into an infinite number of infinitely narrow horizontal 
bands of area, and supposing the velocity of the water in each band to be 
that due, through the action of gravity, to a fall from the still-water surface- 
level down to that band; then multiplying that velocity by the area of the 
band, and treating the product as being the volume flowing per unit of time 
across that horizontal band or element of the area; and integrating to find 


the sum of all these volumes of water for all the bands, and treating this 


sum as being the “ theoretical” volume per unit of time flowing across the 
whole area of the orifice. This result is commonly called the “ theoretical 


_ discharge” per unit of time ; but, as it is known not to be the actual dis- 
charge, it is then multiplied by a numerical coefficient called by some. “ the 


Ree 
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coefficient of contraction,” and by others thte ‘‘ coefficient of discharge,” in order 
to find the actual discharge per unit of time. 

Thus for the case of a rectangular orifice in a vertical plane face, as in 
fig. 1—where W L is the level of the still-water surface, and A BCD is the 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


orifice, with two edges A B and CD level, and E F is an infinitely narrow 
horizontal band extending across the orifice at a depth h below the still- 
water surface-level, and having dh as its breadth vertically measured, while 
it has J, the horizontal length of the orifice, as its length, and where, as 
shown in the figure, the depths of the top and bottom of the orifice below 
W L are denoted by h, and h, respectively—if q is put to denote the so-called 
“ theoretical” volume per unit of time, and Q the actual volume per unit of 
time, it is commonly stated that 


dg= WV 2Qgh . Idh, 
whence 


h. ene tare 
a= WV 2h _ldh = 1 V2q ( h'dh, 
vh, wh, 


or . o 
g=3IN 2g (h, —h,) 


and then when c is put to denote the so-called “coefficient of contraction,” it 
is stated that the actual quantity flowing per unit of time is 


Q=2e/I9(hs—h,') - 2 +) ate ane 


It is then customary to deduce from this a formula for the case of water 
flowing in a rectangular notch open above, as in fig. 2, by taking h,=0, and 
so deriving, for the open notch, the formula 


Q for noten = RUN Dg hr? SS 2 > (2) 4 


These examples may suffice for indicating the nature of the method 
commonly advanced ; and it may be understood that the same method with 
the necessary adaptations is usually given for finding the flow through circular 
orifices, triangular orifices, or orifices of any varied forms whatever. 

Now this method is pervaded by false conceptions, and is thoroughly un- 
scientific. 

First. Throughout the horizontal extent of each infinitely narrow band 
of the area the motion of the water has not the same velocity, and has not 
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the same direction at different parts; and the assumption of the velocity 
being the same throughout, together with the assumption tacitly implied of 
the direction of the motion being the same throughout, vitiates the reasoning 
very importantly. It is thus to be noticed at the outset that the division of 
the orifice into bands, infinitely narrow in height, but extending horizontally 
across the entire orifice, cannot lead to a satisfactory process of reasoning, and 
that the elements of the area to be separately considered ought to be infinitely 
small both in length and in breadth. 

Secondly. For any element of the area of the orifice infinitely small in 
length and breadth it is not the velocity of the water at it that ought to be 
multiplied by the area of the element to find the volume flowing per unit of 
time across that element, but it is only that velocity’s component which is 
normal to the plane of the element that ought to be so multiplied. 

' Thirdly. Whether, for any element of the area of the orifice, we wish to treat 
of the absolute velocity of the water there, or to treat of the component of that 
velocity normal to the plane of the orifice, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the velocity at the element is that due by gravity to a fall from the still- 
water surface-level of the pent-up statical water down to the element. The 
water throughout the area of any closed orifice in a plane surface, with the 
exception of that flowing in the elements situated immediately along the 
boundary of the orifice, has more than atmospheric pressure ; and hence it can 
be proved * that it must have less velocity than that due to the fall from the 
still-water surface-level down to the element. 

The foregoing may be illustrated by consideration of the very simple case 
of water flowing from a vessel through a rectangular orifice in a vertical 
plane face, two sides of the rectangle being level, and the other two vertical, 
and end contractions being prevented by the insertion of two parallel guide 
walls or plane faces, one at each end of the orifice, and both extending some 
distance into the vessel perpendicularly to the plane of the orifice, so that 
the jet of issuing water may be regarded as if it were a portion of the flow 
through an orifice infinitely long in its horizontal dimensions. 

Thus if the jet shown in section in fig. 3a be of the kind here referred to, 
while W L is the still-water surface-level, the so-called “‘ theoretical velocities” 
at the various depths in the orifice, which are dealt with as if they were in 
directions normal to the plane of the orifice, can be, and very commonly are, 
represented by the ordinates of a parabola as is shown in fig. 36, where B D 
represents in magnitude and direction the ‘theoretical velocity” at the top of 
the orifice, C E the “ theoretical velocity ” at the bottom of the orifice, and 
FG that at the level of any point F in the orifice—these ordinates being each 
made = V2gh, where h is the depth from the still-water surface down to the 
level of the point in the orifice to which the ordinate belongs. Then, under 
the same mode of thought, or same set of assumptions, the area of that 
parabola between the upper and lower ordinates (B D and C E) will represent, 
what is commonly taken as the “ theoretical discharge” per unit of time 
through a unit of horizontal length of the orifice. But this gives an exces- 
sively untrue representation of the actual conditions of the flow. Instead of 
the parabola, some other curve, very different, such as the inner curve 
sketched in the same diagram, fig. 3), but whose exact form is unknown, 
would, by its ordinates, represent the velocity-oomponents normal to the 
plane of the orifice for the various levels in the orifice, and its area would 
represent the real discharge in units of volume per unit of time through 


* Theorem I., further on, will afford proof of this. 
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a unit of horizontal length of the orifice. Although the exact form of this 
true curve is unknown, yet we may observe that it must have its ordinates 
each less than the ordinate for the same level in the parabola. 

The truth of this may be perceived through considerations such as the 
following. First, it is to be noticed that for the very top and the very bottom 
of the orifice, instead of the ordinates B D and C E of the parabola, the ordi- 
nates of the true curve must be each zero; because, at each of these two 
places, the direction of the motion is necessarily tangential to the plane of the 
orifice *, and so the velocity-component normal to the plane of the orifice 


* The assertion here made, to the effect that the directions of the stream-lines which 
form the external surface of the jet on its leaving the edge of the orifice must, at the edge, 
be tangential to the plane of the orifice when the orifice is in a plane face, or must in 
general be tangential to the marginal narrow band or terminal lip of the internal or water- 
confining face of the plate or nozzle in which the orifice is formed, can be clearly and easily 
proved, although, strangely, the fact has been and is still very commonly overlooked. 
fiven MM. Poncelet and Lesbros, in their delineations of the forms of veins of water 
issuing from orifices in thin plates, after elaborate observations and measurements of those 
forms, represent the surface of the issuing fluid as making a sharp angle with the plane 
wetted face in leaving the edge (‘‘Expériences Hydrauliques sur les Lois de lEcoule- 
ment de l’Hau,” a Memoir read at the Academy of Sciences in November 1829, and pub- 
lished in the Mémoires, Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques, tome iii.). Other writers 
on Hydraulics put forward very commonly representations likewise erroneous. Weisbach, 
for instance, in his valuable works (Ingenieur und Maschinen-Mechanik, vol. i. § 313, fig. 

27, date 1846; and Lehrbuch der theoretischen Mechanik, 5th ed. date 1875, edited by 
Hermann, § 488, fig. 772), has assumed (not casually, but with deliberate care, and after 
experimenial measurements made by himself), as the best representation which, with avail- 
able knowledge of the laws of contraction of jets of water, can be given for the form of the 
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must be zero; and that component, not the velocity itself, is what the 
ordinate of the true curve must represent. On the hypothesis of perfect 
fluidity in the water (which, throughout the present discussions and investi- 
gations, is assumed as being a close enough representation of the truth to 
form a basis for very good theoretical views), the velocities at top and bottom 
of the orifice will be those due by gravity to falls from the still-water surface- 
level down to the top and bottom of the orifice respectively, because at these 
places the water issues really into contact with the atmosphere, and 
consequently attains atmospheric pressure. At all intervening points in the 
plane of the orifice it may readily be seen, or may with great confidence be 
admitted, that the pressure will be in excess of the atmospheric pres- 
sure; because, neglecting for simplicity the slight and, for the present 
purpose, unimportant modification of the courses of the stream-lines caused by 
the force of gravity acting directly on the particles composing the stream- 
lines, as compared with the courses which the stream-lines would take if the 
action of gravity were removed, and the water were pressed through the 
orifice merely by pressure applied, as by a piston or otherwise, to the fluid 
in the vessel, we may say, truly enough for the present purpose, that an 
excess of pressure at the convex side of any stream-line is required in order 
that the water in the stream-line can be made to take its curved path. The 
mode of reasoning on this point suggested here may be obvious enough, 
although, for the sake of brevity, it is here not completely expressed. It fol~ 
lows that at all these intervening points in the plane of the orifice the absolute 
velocity of the water will be less than that due to a fall from the still-water 
surface down to the level of the point in the orifice ; and besides, at all depths 
in the plane of the orifice except a single medial one, the direction of the 
flow will be oblique, not normal, to the plane of the orifice. Hence, 
further, through these two circumstances, jointly or separately as the case may 
be, it follows obviously that the ordinates of the true curve will everywhere 
be less than those of the parabola. 

Fig. 4 illustrates in like manner the false theoretical and the true actual 
conditions of the flow over a level upper edge of a vertical plane face, which 
may be exemplified by the case of a rectangular notch without end contrac- 
tions, or of a portion of the flow not extending to either end in a very wide 
rectangular notch. In this case it is to be observed that the ordinates at 
and near the top of the issuing water in the vertical plane of the orifice 
must be only slightly less than those of the parabola—because, at the very 
top or outside of the stream, atmospheric pressure is maintained throughout 
the length of any stream-line, and so the velocity will be very exactly that 
due by gravity to the vertical depth of the flowing particle below the still- 
water surface-level in the vessel; and because, also, the direction of the 


contracting yein of water issuing from a circular orifice in a thin plate, a solid of reyolu- 
tion specified clearly in such a way that the water surface in leaving the plane of the plate 
makes an angle of about 67° with that plane, and states to the effect that that water sur- 
face is just a continuation of the paths of the stream-lines within the vessel which he 
represents at the margin of the orifice as crossing the plane of the orifice with converging 
paths making the angle already mentioned of about 67° with that plane. They ought in 
reality to leave the lip tangentially to the plane, and then to make a very rapid turn in a 
short space (or to have a very small radius of curvature) on just leaving the lip of the 
orifice. The prevalence of erroneous representations and notions on this subject was 
adyerted to, and an amendment was adduced, by myself in a Report to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1861 on the Gauging of Water by V-Notches (Brit. Assoc. Rep. Manchester 


Meeting, 1861, part 1, p. 156). 
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4a. Fig. 4. 46. 


motion does not deviate much from perpendicularity to the plane of the 
orifice. Lower down in the plane of the orifice the direction of the 
water’s motion will approach still more nearly to being perpendicular to 
that plane; but there the pressure will be considerably in excess of the 
atmospheric pressure, and so the velocity will be considerably less than that 
due by gravity to a fall through the vertical distance from the still-water 
surface-level down to.the stream-line in the plane of the orifice. At places 
still further down in the orifice the flow comes to be obliquely upwards; 
and this obliquity is so great as to render the normal component very 
much less than the actual velocity, while the actual velocity itself is 
less than that due by gravity to the depth of the particle below the still- 
water surface-level. At this region of the flow then, for both reasons, the 
ordinates of the true curve are less than those of the parabola. Lastly, at 
the very bottom of the orifice, or immediately over the top of the crest of 
the notch, the water issues into contact with the atmosphere, and so attains 
to atmospheric pressure, and must therefore have the velocity due by gravity 
to its depth below the still-water surface-level. Here, however, its direction 
of flow is necessarily tangential to the plane face of the vessel from which 
it is shooting away, and consequently is vertically upwards. Hence the 
normal component of its motion is zero, and so the ordinate of the true 
curve at that place is zero in length, instead of the normal component 
being greater at the bottom of the orifice than at any higher level, and 
instead of that component being properly represented by the ordinate there 
of the parabola. 

Like explanations to those already given might be offered for other forms 
of orifices (for circular or triangular orifices or V-notches, and for orifices 
in general which may be in vertical or horizontal or inclined plane faces, 
or in faces of other superficial forms than the plane), and it might be 
shown that in general the ordinary modes of treating the subject are very 
faulty. 

The examples already discussed may suffice to direct attention to the 
faulty character of the ordinarily advanced theories, and to give some sug- 
gestions of directions in which reforms are requisite. 

T will now proceed to offer some improved investigations which are appli- 
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cable to many of the most ordinary and most useful cases in practical 
hydraulics, in reference to the flow of water through orifices in thin plates, 
or from the wetted internal surface of vessels terminating abruptly in 
orifices. In devising and arranging these investigations I have aimed at 
putting them in such form as that they may be intelligible and completely 
demonstrative to students even in the early stages of their progress in 
dynamical studies. 

Definition.—The free level for any particle of water in a mass of statical 
or of flowing water is the level of the atmospheric end of a column, or 
of any bar straight or curved, of particles of statical water, having one end 
situated at the level of the particle, and having at that end the same pres- 
sure as the particle has, and having the other end consisting of a level 
surface of water freely exposed to the atmosphere, or else haying other- 
wise atmospheric pressure there; or briefly we may say that the free level 
for any particle of water is the level of the atmospheric end of its pressure- 
column, or of an equivalent ideal pressure-column. 


Turorem I.—Jn the case of steady flow from approaimate rest of water 
or any liquid considered as frictionless and incompressible, the velocity of any 
particle in the stream is equal to the velocity which a body would recewe in 
falling freely from rest through a vertical space equal to the fall of free level 
which is incurred by the purticle in the stream during its flow from rest to its 
existing position. 

Or, in briefer words sufficiently suggestive, it may be said that, in respect 
to water or any liquid flowing so as to admit of its being regarded as truly 
enough frictionless and incompressible, In steady flow, the velocity generated 
from rest is that due by gravity to the fall of free level. 

Or if £ be the fall of free-level sustained by any particle in passing from 
a statical region of the mass of water toa point in the region of flow, and 
if v be the velocity of the particle when at that point, then 


v= / 29%. 
In fig. 5, let WL be the still-water surface-level, and let B’BB" be a 


Fig. 5. 
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bounding interface separating the region*of flow with important energy of 
motion from the region which may be regarded as statical, or as devoid of 
important energy of motion. Let U' U U" be another interface crossing the 
stream-lines at any place in the region of flow. 

Now taking as the unit of volume the cube of the unit of length, taking 
as the unit of area the square of the unit of length, taking the unit of 
density as unit of mass per unit of volume, so that the density of a body 
will be the number of units of mass per unit of volume, taking as the unit 
of force the force which acting on a unit of mass for a unit of time 
imparts to it a unit of velocity (that is to say, using the unit of force 
selected according to the system of Gauss, and which is often called the 
*‘ absolute ” or the “kinetic” unit of force*), and taking water-pressures 
as being reckoned from the atmospheric pressure as zero, let 


p= density of the water ; 
v=velocity at U; 
h,=pressure-height at B, or the height of a column of statical water 
which would produce the pressure at B ; 
h=pressure-height at U ; 
p,=pressure in units of force per unit of area at B ; 


p=pressure in units of force per unit of area at U ; 
f =fall from B to U, measured vertically ; 
¢=fall of free level in the flow from the region of statical water to U ; 


then 
P,=IPX,» 
and 


Pp =gph. 


Let a small mass, m, of the water, whose volume (or content voluminally 
considered) is denoted by c, be introduced into the stream, its first place 
being at B just outside of the initial interface B’ BB”, and let it flow forward 
in the stream till it reaches a second place at U where it is just past the inter- 
face U'U U". In the stream filament B U E the space between the two inter- 
faces at B and U is traversed alike by both front and rear of the small mass 
m ; and therefore no excess of energy is given or taken by the mass in conse- 
quence of the pressure on its front and of that on its rear, for the passage 
of its front from the interface at B to that at U, and of its rear over the 
same space. 


* The units of force derivable by the method of Gauss from the various units of 
length, mass, and time, in common use, though spoken of under general designations such 
as “absolute units of force” or “ kinetic units of force,” have until lately been individually 
anonymous: and this deficiency, notwithstanding the important scientific and practical 
uses which these units were capable of serving, has been a great hindrance and discou- 
ragement to their general employment in dynamical investigations, and even to any satis- 
factory spread of knowledge of their meaning. Three years ago, the British-Association 
Committee on Dynamical and Electrical Units (Brit. Assoc. Report, 1878, part 1, p. 222), 
taking the centimetre, the gram, and the second as units of length, mass, and time, 
named the force so derived the Dyne. For the unit of force derived from the foot, 
the pound, and the second, the name Powndal has been introduced by myself; and it 
seems likely to come into use. At this Meeting of the British Association I have proposed 
the Crinal and the Funal as names for the two units of force derived respectively, one 
from the decimetre, the kilogram, and the second, and the other from the metre, the 
tonne, and the second (see Proceedings of Section A in the present volume). The 
familiarization of these important units to the minds of students of dynamics will, 
in a very important degree, aid the acquisition of clear and true views in hydrokinetics, 
as also in dynamics generally. 


a 
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But work given to it by pressure from behind, while it is passing the 
initial interface at B, is 
=p,-¢ 
=gph,.c; 
or that work is 
=gmh,, 
since pe=™. 

Again, during the emergence of the mass past the interface at U, it gives 

away to the water in front of it a quantity of work which, in like manner, is 
=p.C 
=> geh ¢ 
=gmh. 

Also during the passage of the particle from its first place at B to its place 
at U it descends a vertical space=f; hence during that passage it receives 
from gravity a quantity of work = gmf. 

On the whole the mass receives an excess of work beyond what it gives, 
and that excess of work received is 


=gmh, +gmf —gmh 
=gm (A, +f—h) 
=gme ; 
and as this is the work taken into store as kinetic energy, we have to put it 


2 
ee That is, 


at gmt= oe 
or v =,/ 296, 


which is the result that was to be proved in Theorem I. 


Turorem 11.—On tor Frow or WATER THROUGH ORIFICES SIMILAR IN FORM 
AND SIMILARLY SITUATED RELATIVELY To THE SrrLit- WATER SuRFAcE-LeveL.—In 
the flowing of water, from the condition of approximate rest, through orifices 
similar in form and similarly situated relatively to the still-water surface- 
level*, the stream-lines in the different flows are similar in form: also the 
velocity of the water at homologous places is proportional to the square root of 
any homologous linear dimension in the different flows: and also (pressures 
being reckoned from the atmospheric pressure as zero) the pressure of the water 
on homologous small interfaces in the different flows is proportional to the cube of 
any homologous linear dimension ; or, in other words, the fluid pressure (super- 
atmospheric), per unit of area at homologous places, is proportional to any 
homologous linear dimension. 

Preparatively for the demonstration of this theorem, it is convenient to 
establish some dynamic principles, which, for present purposes, may be 
regarded as lemmas or preparatory propositions, and which will be grouped 
here together under the single heading of Proposition A. 

Proposrrion A.—Jf there be two or more vessels containing water pent up in 
an approximately statical condition, and if they have similar orifices similarly 
situated relatively to the free level of the statical water—and if we imagine the 


* Or free level of the still water. 
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water to be guided in each case to and onwurd past the orifice by an infinite 
number of infinitely small frictionless yuide-tubes arranged side by side, like 
the cells of a honeycom, and having their walls or septums * of no thickness— 
and if, in the different vessels, these guide-tubes be, one set to another, similar 
m form, though they may be of quite different forms from the forms which the 
stream-lines would themselves assume if the flows were unguided—and if, at 
the homologous terminations of the guide-tubes, fluid pressures be anyhow main- 
tained proportional, per homologous areas, to the cube of any homologous linear 
dimension, or, what is the same, if pressures be maintained proportional, 
per unit of area, to the homologous linear dimension,—then the velocity of 
the water at homologous places will be proportional to the square root of the 
homologous linear dimension, and the pressure of the water at homologous 
places on homologous areas will be proportional to the eube of the homologous 
linear dimension ; and the water will press, ut homologous places, on homo- 
logous areas of the septums, with a force on one side in excess of that on the 
other, which will be proportional to the cube of the homologous linear dimension. 

Nore.—For brevity in what follows, pressures at homologous places on 
homologous areas will be called homologous pressures, and pressures per unit 
of area will be called unital pressures; and any difference of the fluid pres- 
sures on the opposite sides of any small portion or element of a septum will 
be called a differential pressure. 

The demonstration of the proposition will be aided by first noticing the 
following relation in respect to two: small solid masses in motion. If two 
similar small solid bodies of masses m and m', having their homologous linear 
dimensions as 1 to n, are guided to move along similar curves, having likewise 
their homologous linear dimensions as 1 to n (fig. 6), and if the velocities of 


the bodies at homologous points in their paths be as 1 to Wn, then— 
First. Their gravities are as 1 to n’, evidently. 
Second. Their ‘‘ centrifugal forces” + applied by them in the plane of 


curvature and normally to the guide are also as 1 to n’*. 
Let r andr’ be put to denote the radii of curvature of the paths at homo- 


mu? mv” 
logous places. Then centrifugal forces are as — 
r 7 
But - 
m'=n'm, 
v'==,/N.2, 
7 ir. 


* The English form for the plural of sep¢twm, when septum is used as an English word, 
is here purposely preferred to the Latin septa. 

+ The name “centrifugal force” is here adopted in the sense in which it is commonly 
used. I fully agree with the opinion now sometimes strongly urged to the effect that 
this name is not a very happily chosen one; for two reasons :—first, because the name 
centrifugal would be better applied to a motion of flying from the centre, than to a force 
acting outwards along the radius; and secondly, because the body really receives no out- 
ward force, no force in the direction from the centre, but receives a centreward force which, 
being unbalanced, acts against the inertia of the body, and diverts the body from the straight 
line of its instantaneous motion. The centreward force actually received by the body, and 
which is the force acting on it normal to its path, may be called the deviative force received 
by the body. This is equal and opposite to the outward force called “centrifugal force,” 
which is not received by the body, but is exerted outwards by it against whatever is 
compelling it to deviate from the straight line of its instantaneous motion. The name 
“centrifugal force,” however, although objected to, isin too general use throughout the 
world to allow of its immediate abandonment. 


il il 
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Hence the centrifugul forces are 


: mv nm. nv 


? 
2? mr 


or as 1: n’. 


This being understood, it readily becomes evident that if, instead of small 
solid masses sliding along guides, we have two small homologous masses of 
water m and m’, fig. 7, flowing in similar slender guide-tubes, aud if homo- 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


logous pressures be applied to the two masses in front and behind, which 
are as 1 to n*, and if at homologous situations in their two paths their 
velocities be as 1 to Vn, then, in respect to all the forces received by the two 
masses from without, other than those applied by the guide-tubes, and also 
in respect to the forces required to be received for counteracting their centri- 
fugal forces, we see that all these constitute force systems similar in 
arrangement and of amounts as 1 to n®?. It therefore follows that the 
forces which the masses must receive from their guide-tubes must be similarly 
arranged and of amounts, on homologous small areas, as 1 to n’. 

This being settled, we may now pass to the demonstration of Proposition 
A, at present in question. 

Suppose No. 1 and No. 2 in fig. 8 to represent two similar vessels with 
similarly guided flows, in all respects as described in the enunciation of this 
proposition. Let WL and W’ L be the still-water surface-levels, or the free 
levels of the still water in the two cases. Let BCD, BC D' be two similar 
pounding interfaces, each separating the region of flow with important energy 
of motion from the region which may be regarded as statical, or as devoid 
of important energy of motion. Let BU Ein No. 1 and B' U'E’ in No. 2 
be two homologous guide-tubes, and let them for the present be understood as 
terminating-at two homologous cross interfaces E and E’, which may con- 
veniently be understood as being each situated at a moderate distance outside 
of the orifice—for instance, at some such place as that which is usually 
spoken of as being the “vena contracta,” or where the water has attained a 
pressure not differing much from that of the atmosphere, or it may in some 
cases even be that the atmospheric pressure is there attained ; but the exact 
places at which to suppose the homologous terminations E and EK of the two 
guide-tubes as being taken are not at all essential to the demonstration. 

Let homologeus linear dimensions in No. 1 and No. 2 be as 1 to n. 

Let the velocity at any variable point U in the euide-tube B U E be denoted 
by v. 

Let the pressure at U, expressed in units of pressure-height, be denoted 
by #; as shown by the vertical line UT in No. 1, where T is the top of the 
pressure-column for the point U. 
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Let the pressure at B, the beginning of the tube, on the initial interface, 
outside of which the water may be regarded as statical, or as having no 
important energy of motion, be denoted by hg; or, what comes to the same 
thing, let the depth from the still-water surface-level down to the beginning 
of the tube at B be denoted by hp, as is marked in the figure. It is thus to 
be noticed that the fall of free level incurred by a particle in flowing along 
the guide-tube from B to U is the vertical distance from the still-water sur- 
face-level, WL, down to T, the top of the pressure-column for the flowing 
water at U. ‘This fall of free level may be denoted (in conformity with the 
notation in Theorem I.) by ¢. 

‘Let the vertical descent from B to U be denoted by f; so that f is the fall 
of a particle in passing from B to U. In case of an ascent in any guide- 
tube, from its beginning to any point U in its course, we shall have the fall 
f negative. 

Let the abatement of pressure-height from B to U be denoted by &, or let 
h,—h=k. Thus in case of an increase of pressure-height in any guide-tube, 
from its beginning to any point U in its course, & will be negative. 

For No. 2, let the same letters of reference to the diagram, and the same 
notation, be used as for No. 1, with the modification for No. 2 merely of the 
attachment of an accent to each letter. 

Now as a part of the data on which the present investigation under Pro- 
position A is founded, it is to be assumed that a unital pressure is somehow 
maintained at E’, the end of the guide-tube in No. 2, » times that which is 
anyhow maintained at the corresponding point EK in No. 1. ‘Thus, if we 
denote these two pressures expressed as pressure-heights, at E and EK’ respec- 
tively, by h, and (A,)', we have (h,)'=nh,; and hence the fall of free level 
from beginning to end in No. 2 is n times the fall of free level from beginning 
to end in No, 1. 
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Hence putting v, and (v,)' to denote the velocities at E and E’ respectively, 
we have (by Theorem I., which proves that the velocities must be proportional 
to the square roots of the falls of free level) 


v,:(u)i:V1:Vn, 
or (CI IN hr Rah rx Rea Wag tee Bo 


Again, from similarity of forms, we have in respect to areas of cross- 
sections of the two guide-tubes :— 


area at FE area at E’ 
area at U area at U’’ 


or since reciprocals of equals are equal :— 


velocity at E__ velocity at EK’ 
velocity at U~ velocity at U’ 


or Eres 
v, un 
or by (1) Pere 
or De a Np fee yr wag RNS ‘fe eee 


This applies to any or all homologous points in the two regions of flow. 

Now by referring to the figure or otherwise, it will readily be seen that 
Z, or the fall of free level from B to U, is =h,+f—h, while k=h,—hA; and 
that therefore =f+k. Hence, by Theorem I., we have 


v= V2g(f-+h). 
In like manner in No. 2:— 


v=V 2g(f' +k’); 


but by (2) v=Vn.. 
Hence Vig fi +h )= Vn. V29(f +h), 
or f't+tk=nft+nk. 
But by similarity of forms fi=nf. 
Hence, subtracting equals from equals, we have 
hi sehen A tar lla a WON eT bf) 
but by similarity of forms Gyan Pehieo i Sh ae 


Also, since the pressure at any point in a stream-line, or guide-tube, is its 
initial pressure minus the relief of pressure, we have 


) SY ——t REE Seen tr a PP mA Peed P55) 
and ii ee ee wy te ae. ee (6) 
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+ 


From this last by (4) and (3) we get 
nh,—nk=h', or n(hy—k)=h'; 
whence by (5) R= nh, ty tae a=. ee 


From this, if we put P and P’ to denote total pressures on homologous small 
areas at U and U’, it follows that 


PanP. |. Come een 


This holds good for any homologous places in any homologous guide-tubes, 
and so it holds for immediately adjacent places in any two contiguous guide- 
tubes. Hence, in respect to any small element of the septum between two 
adjacent guided stream-filaments in Flow No. 1, considered comparatively 
with a homologous element of a septum in Flow No. 2, the homologous dif- 
ferential pressures in No. 1 and No. 2 will be as 1 to n’. 

Thus the demonstration is now completed of all that is included in Pro- 
position A; and we are ready to go forward to the demonstration of Theorem 
Tl., for which Proposition A was meant to be preparative. For this we have 
to observe that the conclusions arrived at in Proposition A hold good, no 
matter what may be the forms of the guide-tubes, provided that they be 
similar in both flows; and no matter what may be the distribution of 
pressures throughout a terminal interface crossing the assemblage of guide- 
tubes in No. 1, provided that the homologous pressures throughout a 
homologous terminal interface in No. 2 be anyhow maintained severally n° 
times those in No. 1. Hence, if in Flow No.1 the guide-tubes be formed so 
that the water shall flow along exactly the same paths as if it were left 
unguided, and were left free to shoot away, past the interface at E, to a 
distance from the orifice great in proportion to the thickness of the issuing 
stream, without meeting any obstruction—and if the guide-tubes in No. 2 be 
similar to them—and if in No. 1 the system of pressures distributed through- 
out the terminal interface at E be made exactly the same as if the water 
were flowing freely for a great distance past that terminal interface—and if 
in No. 2 the system of homologous distributed pressures throughout a homo- 
logous terminal interface at E’ be anyhow maintained severally n* times those 
in No. 1,— it follows that the differential pressure on the two sides of any 
element of a septum in Flow No. 1 will be zero, as the guide-tubes have 
there no duty to perform. Then, on the homologous septum element in 
No. 2, the differential pressure, being n* times that in No. 1, will be zero 
also. Hence in No. 2 the guide-tubes have no duty to perform, and the 
water flows in them exactly as if it were left unguided, but had still through- 
out its terminal interface the stated system of distributed pressures somehow 
applied. 

aes for completing the demonstration of Theorem II., nothing remains 

needed except to show that this stated system of distributed pressures 
requisite to be applied throughout the terminal interface at E’ will very 
exactly be applied on that interface backwards by the water in front of it, 
which constitutes, for the time being, the continuation of the stream past 
that interface. 

For proof of this, conceive any cross interface F F (fig. 9) further for- 
ward in No. 1 than EE is, and conceive a similarly situated cross interface 
F’ F’ in No. 2. By exactly the same mode of reasoning as before (making 
use of the like supposed introduction and subsequent removal of guide-tubes), 
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that reasoning being now applied to the two flows commencing at the initial 
interfaces BC D and B’C' D', and continued to the terminal interfaces F F 
and F’ EF’, it results that if the jet in No. 1 be allowed to flow freely to and 
far past the interface F F, the jet in No. 2 terminating at F’ F’ can be 
left to flow unguided, with stream-lines similar to those in No. 1, and with 
the same relations of pressures and velocities at its various places to the 
pressures and velocities in No. 1 as have been already proved for the flow 
terminating at E' E’, provided that homologous pressures. n° times those at 
FF be anyhow maintained at F’ FE’. Thus, then, we see that if adjusted 
or requisite pressure systems, such as have been already fully explained, be 
maintained at F F and F’ F’, the two streams, one extending backward - 
from F F to EE, and the other from F' F’ to E' EK’, will transfer backward 
just such pressures to successive places in retrograde order in their courses 
as that they will of themselves apply, at the interfaces K E and E’ EF’, ex- 
actly the already specified requisite pressure systems. Thus we can depart 


as far as we please from the orifices forward along the two streams to the 
places where, for purposes of reasoning, certain definite pressures are to be 
supposed to be applied in two homologous cross interfaces. Now it may be 
taken as evident that, by going far enough away from the orifice to the 
terminal cross interface, we can make, for any disturbances or departures 
from the specified pressure relations, the effects propagated backwards to 
the water in and near the orifices as small as we please; or that, even if 
we were to apply not exactly the strictly requisite pressure systems at those 
terminal places, still the effects of this departure from perfect exactitude 
would fade away rapidly in either stream as we transfer the place under 
consideration backwards against the current towards the orifice. In corro-. 
boration of this, observation on the flow of water spouting from an orifice 
may be appealed to as setting this matter beyond doubt, through its showing 
that any changes of pressure introduced in a jet of water at any place far 
1876. 8 
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away from the orifice (as, for instance, by the insertion of a rigid obstruction ) 
will transmit scarcely the slightest effect back to the region of the orifice ; 
or, in other words, that in a free-flowing jet spouting through the air, the 
effects of obstructions fade away rapidly in the direction contrary to the 
current, so as to become imperceptible at a very moderate distance taken 
back from the obstacle in the direction against the flow—very moderate 
relatively to the thickness of the jet. a, 

Even without this appeal to experimental observation, we might almost 
intuitively perceive, or might readily admit, that the introduction of more or 
less pressure than any stated amount in the stream, at a place where it has 
got well clear of the orifice, would be only very slightly influential on the 
flow as to pressures and as to velocities and directions of motion within the 
vessel and near the orifice and contracting vein. A reason for this is, that 
while an obstruction in a free jet will require a great change in mode of 
flow of the jet close in front of it, yet the jet approaching to that region 
need have its outer filaments turned aside only very slightly indeed to allow 
of all parts moving forward without any of their stream-lines, whether me- 
dial or at or near the surface, being subjected to almost any increase of 
pressure, and consequently without the velocities of any of them being almost 
at all retarded. This will readily be clearly understood by reference to 
fig. 10, where the water is shown as spouting against a stone without being 


made to thicken its stream sensibly in consequence of the obstruction, except 
for a very short distance at G in front of the stone—that is to say, in the 
back-stream direction from the stone. If we were to suppose that the stone 
would have a tendency to produce, at such a place as K, any considerable 
increase of pressure in the internal or central stream-filaments of the jet, we 
would have to notice that the external stream-filaments next the atmosphere 
would fail to resist this augmented pressure ; and, instead, they would, with 
only a very slight change in their own velocities or pressures, yield a little 
outwards, aud so would not exert on the internal filaments the confining 
action that would be requisite for the maintaining of more than an extremely 
shght augmentation of pressure in those internal filaments. Then it is obvi- 
ous that if the pressure is very little augmented, the velocity must be very 
little abated ; and so, for this reason, the stream will not tend to thicken 
itself except very slightly, because any considerable increase of cross-sectional 
area of the stream would require an important abatement of velocity, which, 
as said before, would require a great increase of pressure in the internal 
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filaments, while the external filaments would fail to exert that necessary 
confining pressure. These external filaments could, with very little change 
in their own velocities, allow even of a great augmentation of the cross- 
sectional area of the jet if the internal filaments, by abated velocity, were 
requiring to become considerably thicker than before, in virtue of the intro- 
duction of the obstruction. It is only the rapid change of direction of motion 
of the particles of water in the outer filaments in the neighbourhood of G, 
close to the obstruction, that enables them, by what may be called their 
centrifugal force, to maintain a greatly increased internal pressure very close 
to the obstruction, and so to allow of the water in the internal stream-fila- 
ments abating its velocity, and of those filaments themselves swelling in their 
transverse dimensions. 

These considerations complete all that is necessary for the demonstration 
of Theorem IIL., and it may now be regarded as proved. 


Formuba FoR THE Frow or Warr in THE Y-notcH. 
' 


From the foregoing principle we can find intuitively the formula for the 
quantity of water which will flow through a V-notch in a vertical plane sur- 
face, as in fig. 11. We can see it at once by considering any stream-filament 


Fig. 11. 


in the flow in one notch, and the homologous stream-filament in the simila 
flow in another notch similarly formed, but having its vertex at a different 
depth below the still-water surface-level. Let the ratio of the depth of the 
vertex of the one notch below the still-water surface-level to the depth of 
the vertex of the other be as 1 to n, so that all homologous linear dimensions 
in the two flows will be likewise as 1 to m. Then, in passing from any cross 
section of one of the two homologous filaments to the homologous cross section 
of the other, we have the cross-sectional area x n’, and the velocity of flow 
« Vn; and the volume of water flowing per unit of time, being as the cross- 
sectional area and the velocity conjointly, will vary as we pass from the one 
to the other of the pair of homologous filaments, so as to be x n*¥n. Then, 
as this holds for every pair of homologous stream-filaments throughout the 
two flows, if we put Q to denote the quantity, reckoned voluminally, flowing 
per unit of time in each of the two entire flows, we have 


Qa ni. 


Now, as well as considering two separate notches with different streams 
flowing in them at the same time, we may, when it suits our purpose, con- 
sider one single notch with streams of different depths flowing at different 
times ; and if in various cases, either of the same V-notch or of different but 
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similar V-notches, we denote the height of the still-water surface-level above 
the level of the vertex of the notch by h, we have 


Chi! CURA ane wis. 5 x ogee 


where c is a constant coefficient, which cannot be determined by theory, but 
can be very satisfactorily determined by experiment for any desired ratio of 
horizontal width to vertical depth to be adopted for the form of the notch. 
Experiments determining the values of ¢ for certain forms and arrangements 
of V-notches, suited for practical convenience and utility, have already been 
made by myself, and have been reported on to the British Association ; and 
the Reports on them are printed in the British Association volume for Leeds 
Meeting, 1858, and in that for Manchester Meeting, 1861. 


INVESTIGATION oF A FoRMULA FoR THE FLow oF WATER IN A RECTANGULAR 
Norcn wits Lrvet Crest rm A Vertical Puane Face. 


It is to be premised that the long-known and generally used formulas for 
the flow of water in rectangular notches, brought out by the so-called 
‘‘ theories” which I have dissented from in the earlier part of the present 
paper, have been mainly of the form 


Q=cgLh', 


where Q denotes the volume ‘per unit of time, 

L denotes the horizontal length of the notch, 

h the vertical height from the crest of the notch to the still-water 

surface-level, and 

g the coefficient for gravity, 
and where ¢ has either been taken as a constant numerical coefficient for 
want of accurate experiments to determine its yalues for different values of 
L and hk, or has been treated as a variable. Poncelet and Lesbros have 
taken this latter course, and have deduced by experiments extensive tables 
of its values for different depths of water in notches of the width on which 
they experimented—a width, namely, of 20 centimetres*. As, however, the 
coefficient for terrestrial gravity varies but little for different parts of the 
world, it has most frequently been left out of account, a single coefficient c’ 
being used instead of cg; so that if, for instance, when the foot and second 
are used as units of length and time, we take 32:2 as a correct enough state- 
ment of the value of g for any part of the world, we haye c’ =32-2e. 

A new formula, involving an important improvement in its form and 
adjusted so as to be in due accordance with numerous elaborate experiments, 
was developed within or about the time from 1846 to 1855, in America, by 
Mr. Boyden and Mr. Francis, both of Massachussetts. It is 


Q=3-33(L—,nh)hi, 
where Q is the quantity of water in cubic feet per second, 


L is the length of the notch in feet, 


h is the height from the level of the crest to the still-water surface- 
level in feet, and 
n is the number of end contractions, and must be either 0, 1, or 2. 


* Mémoires de |’ Académie des Sciences: Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques, tome iii. 
1829. 
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This formula was offered by Mr. James B. Francis, in his work entitled 
* Lowell Hydraulic Experiments,” and published at Boston in 1855, not as 
one founded on any complete theoretical views, but as one depending on 
several assumptions probably not perfectly correct, and yet as one which, 
through numerous trials and by adjustments introduced tentatively in fitting 
it to experimental results, had been brought out so as to agree very closely 
with experiments. 

In § 120, at page 72 of his work, Mr. Francis says :—* No correct formula 
“for the discharge of water over weirs, founded upon natural laws, and in- 
“cluding the secondary effects of these laws, being known, we must rely 
“entirely upon experiments, taking due care in the application of any formula 
*« deduced from thence not to depart too far from the limits of the experiments 
“on which it is founded.” And in §§ 123, 124, at page 74, in respect to the 
conception of the formula, he further gives the following very clear expla- 
nations :—‘‘ The contraction which takes place at the ends of a weir dimi- 
** nishes the discharge. When the weir is of considerable length in proportion 
“‘to the depth of the water flowing over, this diminution is evidently a con- 
‘stant quantity, whatever may be the length, provided the depth is the same ; 
*‘ we may, therefore, assume that the end contraction effectively diminishes the 
“length of such weirs, by a quantity depending only upon the depth upon 
“the weir. It is evident that the amount of this diminution must increase 
“with the depth; we are unable, however, in the present state of science, to 
“discover the law of its variation ; but experiment has proved that it is very 
“nearly in direct proportion to the depth. As it is of great importance, in 
“practical applications, to have the formula as simple as possible, it is assumed 
“in this work [Mr. Francis’s book] that the quantity to be subtracted from 
*“ the absolute length of a weir having complete contraction, to give its effective 
“length, is directly proportional to the depth. It is also assumed that the 
“quantity discharged by weirs of equal effective lengths varies according to a 
“constant power of the depth. There is no reason to think that either of 
“these assumptions is perfectly correct ; it will be seen, however, that they 
‘lead to results agreeing very closely with experiment. 

“‘ The formula proposed for weirs of considerable length in proportion to 
‘‘the depth upon them, and having complete contraction, is 


“Q=C(L—bnh)h* ; 


“in which Q=the quantity discharged in cubic feet per second ; 

“ C=a constant coefficient ; 

“‘L=the total length of the weir in feet ; 

«“ 6=a constant coefiicient ; 

“‘n=the number of end contractions. In a single weir having com- 
plete contraction, x always equals 2; and when the length 
of the weir is equal to the width of the canal leading to it, 
n=0; 

“‘h=the depth of water flowing over the weir taken far enough 
upstream from the weir to be unaffected by the curvature 
in the surface caused by the discharge ; 

‘“‘a=a constant power.” 


This formula, Mr. Francis states, was first suggested to him by Mr. Boyden 
in 1846. 

The important novel feature in this formula consists in the subtraction 
which it makes, from the length L of the notch, of a length for each end 
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contraction directly proportional to the height of the still-water surface-level 
above the crest in order to find what may be treated in the formula as the 
effective length. 

The formula in its general form here last noted expressed only in symbols, 
as also in its subsequently developed form here previously stated with 
numerical coefficients arrived at by tentative application of numerous expe- 
riments, is thus to be regarded as an ingeniously arranged and valuable 
empirical formula, but not as one founded on any trustworthy hydrokinetic 
theory. It is founded partly on the old ordinary false ‘“ theoretical ” views, 
and partly on good conjectural assumptions, and is adjusted and approxi- 
mately verified by elaborate experiments conducted on a scale unusually 
large, and with unusually good means for attainment of exact results. 
Mr. Francis, it is to be noticed, explains that, in the formula as finally 
brought out, the index for the power of the height of the water is taken as 
an exact fraction, $,in preference to some unascertained fractional expression, 
different in no great degree from #, merely for the attainment of facility in 
calculations in the practical appLcations of the formula, and not for any 
theoretic reason. Also it is to be noticed, in respect to the value 74, which 
he assigned for the symbol 6, that the symbol itself was tirst assumed as a 
constunt rather than some unknown variable dependent on h, and was after- 
wards fixed at the particular value ;), for the sake, in both eases, of attaining 
a convenient degree of simplicity which by trials was found to be attainable, 
consistently with good accordance between the representations afforded by 
the formula and the results shown by experiments. He supposed, however, 
that “‘ many other values of @ and b (probably an unlimited number) might 
*‘ be found that would accord somewhat nearer with the experiments” *, 

Many years ago, after my having become acquainted with the empirical 
formula thus made cut by Mr. Boyden and Mr. Francis, it occurred to me as 
desirable to attempt to investigate by hydrokinetic principles, without special 
experiments, a true formula for the flow of water in rectangular notches in 
vertical thin plates, or vertical plane faces, on the hypothesis of the water 
being a perfect or frictionless fluid, and by using in the formula symbols 
for constant coefficients, which, after the finding of the formula, might be 
determined by a small number of accurate experiments, and might further 
be tested as to their trustworthiness, or might be amended so as to become 
more exact, by a large number of varied experiments. It will be interesting 
to notice that the formula which had previously been arrived at in America 
by Mr. Boyden and Mr. Francis in the way already described is in perfect 
agreement, with the formula which, by my own inyestigation, is brought out 
hy strict scientific principles as a highly exact formula for water considered 
as a perfect fluid, and as being a very satisfuctory representation of the truth 
for real water. 

It is to be noticed at the outset that obviously a notch may be made so 
long relatively to the depth of its crest from the still-water surface-level, 
that, for any additional length, the increase of the flow will be proportional 
to the additional length, Let mh, in which m is a constant multiplier, be 
such a length as that, for additional length, the additional flow will be pro- 
portional to the addition made to the length. In fig. 12 let A B be the crest 
of the notch, and let C D be the level of the still-water surface of the pent-up 
water. Let AE and BF be each equal to 4mh, so that, over the part EF 


* Lowell Hydraulic Experiments. § 156, p. 118; § 1538, p. 116; and the passage quoted 
above from § 123, p. 74. 
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of the crest there will flow a quantity of water exactly proportional to the 
length of EF if the width of the notch be varied while the depth h of the 
water remains unchanged. Let the length E F be denoted hy /; then 


1=L—ih. 


Now, out of the entire flow, conceive the middle portion which flows over 
EF, and may be regarded as bounded laterally by two vertical planes per- 
pendicular to the plane of the orifice, one passing through E R and the other 
through FS, to be taken away ; and suppose the two remaining parts which 
flow over AE and BF, with the necessary lateral parts of the notch-plate, 
to be brought together as shown in fig. 13, so as to form one notch having 


Fig. 12, 


as 


ci 


mh for its width and A for the height from crest to still-water level, and in 
which, therefore, the width of the notch shall bear a constant ratio to the 
height of the water, when the height varies, the width being always m times 
the height. s 

Then, by exactly the same mode of procedure as that already used for 
finding a formula to show how the quantity of water flowing in a V-notch 
varies with the depth of the vertex or with any other linear dimension of the 
flowing stream, we can readily see that if we put Q’ to denote the volume of 
water flowing per unit of time in the case represented in fig. 13, we shall 
have 


OP SehON dil cnica | iso ee oR 


where a is a constant coefficient. 
Next to find an expression for the quantity (voluminally reckoned) flowing 
over the middle part EF of the crest, we may consider, first, of that middle 
part, a portion GK taken always of a length bearing a constant ratio to h; 
and for simplicity we may take it of length equal to A*. Now in this stream, 


* Or, to meet the case in which there might not be, between E and F, a length so great 
as h, we might as well consider, in another notch having great width and having a height 
of flow equal to A, a portion of the flow not near either lateral extremity of the notch, and 
oceupying a length of the crest equal to h. 
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since the width has in general a constant ratio to the depth, or, in the case 
more particularly considered, since the width is equal to the depth, the 
quantity flowing per unit of time will, as in the preceding case, be propor- 
tional to the 3 power of the depth; or we have 


Flow over G K=(h? V/h, where #3 is constant. 


Hence if g, be the flow, in units of volume per unit of time, over a unit of 
length in EF, we have 


qd, =fh vA h. 


By multiplying this by 7 we get the quantity flowing over the entire middle 
part EF per unit of time; and so, denoting that quantity by Q”, we have 


Q’=GlAV h, \ (1) 


or Q’=B(L—mh)hv h, 


Adding the expressions for Q’ and Q” together, we get for the total flow in 
the whole notch, which we may denote by Q, 


Q=fR(L—mh)hV h+ah? h, 
or Q=PLhVh—(Gm—a)h?Vh, 


or Q =A(L = enn, 


But is a constant; and let it be denoted by 26; and instead of the 


constant (3 we may, in order now to use English letters, put a. Then 
Q=a(L—2bh)h, a a oe SR) 


which is the desired formula for the flow of water in a rectangular notch 
with two end contractions. 

This formula admits of easy modification to give a formula suitable for a 
notch with only one end contraction *, thus :— 

Let the width of the notch with only one end contraction be denoted by L 
(as in fig. 14). Then conceive a notch twice as wide with two end contractions 
as shown in fig. 15. The flow in this double space will, by the formula last 
obtained (12), be seen to be =a(2L—2bh)h?; and so if we put now Q to 
denote the flow in the notch under consideration (shown in fig. 14), which 
will be half the flow in fig. 15, we have for the notch with only one end 
contraction 


=a(L—bh)Aae oe. ss tne Re 


* Tt is to be understood that contraction may be prevented at either end of a notch by 
there being a vertical plane side face for the channel of approach to the notch, that side 
face being perpendicular to the plane of the notch, and extending up-stream from the 
notch so as to reach beyond the region of incipient rapid flow to the notch, and extending 
for a little way down-stream past the notch, so as to afford the necessary guidance to the 
issuing stream-filaments. In like manner, by two parallel vertical side walls or side faces 
to the channel, when the crest of the notch extends quite across from the one wall-face to 
the other, contraction may be prevented at both ends. 
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Also from (11), by changing, as done before, the letter 5 into the English 
letter a, we see that for a notch with no end contraction (contractions being 
prevented at both ends by vertical guiding side faces perpendicular to the 
plane of the notch) we would have 


Debbi. & vearstoed Sued wets ls) 


Now the three formulas (12), (13), and (14) may be combined so as to be 
expressed together, thus :— 


Qa nb p Pe yek, WO, GB) 


where » is the number of end contractions, and must be either 2, 1, or 0. 

To determine the constants a and 4, all that would be necessary would be 
to have two very accurate experiments on the flow of water in one notch at 
different depths, or in two notches of the same kind with the ratio of the 
width to the depth not the same in both. Then, putting into the formula 
the measured values of L, h, and Q for the one experiment, and then again 
those for the other, we would have two equations with two unknown sym- 
bols, and so we could find the numerical values of those symbols. It would, 
of course, be desirable, for experimental verification of the theory on which 
the formula is founded, as also for mutual verification or testing of the expe- 
rimental results themselves, to have numerous experiments on the flow for 
various depths in various notches of different widths, so as to find whether 
the formula would fit satisfactorily to them all, or to all of them that, after 
comparison, would be found trustworthy—provided that the width of the 
notch be not too small in proportion to the depth of the flow, or that in all 
cases the width be sufficient to allow of there being at least some small part 
in the middle where the rate of flow per unit of time would be proportional 
to the length of the part of the crest to which that flow would belong. 

Mr. Francis’s experiments and his reductions of the results carried out in 
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his own way give the formula complete, with its numerical coefficients, as 
follows * :— 


Q=3-33(L—nyz LA)ki, 


where Q=the discharge in cubic feet per second ; 
=the length of the notch in feet ; 
n=the number of end contractions ; 
h=the height from the crest to the still-water surface-level in feet. 


Mr. Francis also states that this formula is not applicable to cases in which 
the height h from the crest to the still-water surface-level exceeds one third 
of the length, nor to very small depths. In the experiments from which it 
was determined the depths varied from 7 inches to 19 inches; and he remarks 
that there seems no reason why it should not be applied with satety to any 
depths between 6 inches and 24 inches. 


Report of the Anthropometric Committee, consisting of Dr. Breppor, 
Lord Aprerpars, Dr. Farr, Mr. Francis Gatton, Sir Henry 
Rawuinson, Colonel Lanse Fox, Sir Rawson Rawson, Mr. James 
Herywoop, Dr. Movar, Professor Rotteston, Mr. Hatuerr, Mr. 
Frtiows, and Professor Leone Levi. 


The Anthropometric Committee have been engaged during the past year 
in preparatory work. They have secured the cooperation of gentlemen hold- 
ing positions under Government as inspectors of the army, of the navy, of 
factories, and of pauper schools. They have prepared schedules and instruc- 
tions, and have had them printed; and they have purchased a small outfit of 
instruments to send to places where measurements are to be made in large 
numbers, 

Under these circumstances they are ale to make a report of anthropo- 
metric results; neither have they been called upon to expend more than a 
small portion of the grant of £100 that was made to them in 1875, the 
larger part of which will be required to pay for the reduction of observations. 
Consequently they ask that the Anthropometric Committee may be reap- 
pointed, with modifications, and that the grant may be carried forward to the 
year 1876. 


* Lowell Hyd. Exp. § 164, page 133. 
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On Cyclone and Rainfall Periodicities in connexion with the Sun-spot 
. Periodicity. By Cuartes Mretprum. 


[Printed éz extenso by the authority of the Council. ] 


In continuation of the paper on this subject published in the Report for 1874 
(pp. 218-240), 1 beg to submit the following brief discussion of the cyclones 
of the Indian Ocean, between the equator and 34° §., in the years 1868-75, 
and of the rainfall in different places from 1854 to 1872. 


Cyclones. 


The number of cyclones in each year, the positions of their centres at noon 
on each day, their extent, duration, &c. have been approximately determined 
in the way already described, and the results are given in Table I. 

From that and the similar Table given in 1874 we obtain the following 
general results for the twenty years 1856-75 :— 


| Total Z Dura- Wolf’s | 
- : 
oe per distance wa Sum of tion Sum of aoe relative 
ae fesiades tT” adie areas, in total areas. me z, sun-spot 
ye "| versed. : days. a8. | yumbers. 
miles. | miles. | sq. miles. 8q. miles. 
1856. 6 850 815 | 356,468°5| 20 1,221,931-0 | 1-00 4:2 


1857. 5 1850 740 | 354,8200| 19 1,270,1380-0 | 1-04 21°6 
1858. 12 3880 | 1656 | 775,215°8)| 39 2,890,781-°7 | 2°37 50°9 
1859. 14 5640 | 2026 |1,107,440°4| 48 4,809,189°9 | 3-94 96-4 
1860. 13 8054 | 3131 |2,620,929°9| 61 | 138,616,789-7 | 11:14 98°6 
1861, 12 | 8730 | 2861 |2,349,552-1| 72 | 14,937,699-7 | 12-23 774 
1862. 14 | 6140 | 2968 |2,406,879:1| 57 |11,370,279'7 | 9-53 59-4 

9 6320 | 2137 |1,590,155°7| 59 7,550,447°3 | 618 44-4 

7 4920 | 1341 | 876,628:5| 3 4,893,009°5 | 4:00 46:9 
1865. 8 3970 | 1426 | 9041504) 28 3,396,409:1 | 2°78 30°5 

8 31380 960 | 509,961:2| 44 2,762,221°2 | 2:26 16:3 


5 2280 881 | 415,196°9| 27 1,914,820°5 | 1:57 73 
1868. 9 4166 | 1229 | 589,725:°5| 34 2,612,102°3 | 2-14 37°3 
1869. 10 | 4590 | 1600 | 834,409:0| 36 | 3,019,078-:0 | 2-47 739 
1870. 16 | 4610 | 1832 | 739,7341! 62 3,830,051°8 | 313 | 1389-1 
1871. 3 4710 | 1885 | 908,943:5| 46 3,828,695°5 | 3:13 | 111-2 
1872. 12 | 7620 | 1830 | 954,7382:2) 48 5,036,927°6 | 4:12 | 101-7 
1873. 11 5195 | 1510 | 714,871-2| 46 3,781,622'7 | 3:09 | 
1874. 12 4685 | 1510 | 676,386:6| 46 3,447,906°6 | 2:82 
| 1770 | 940 | 396,469°8| 30 1,700,861-8 | 1:39 


o% 
J 
or 
oo 


Tt will be seen that, on the whole, the number of cyclones increased from _ 
_ 1857 to 1862, decreased from 1862 to 1867, then increased to 1870, and 
again decreased to 1875. 
__ The distances traversed had nearly a similar progression, increasing from 
1856 to 1861, decreasing from 1861 to 1867, then increasing to 1872, and 
again decreasing to 1875. 
_ The areas have been determined by finding as nearly as possible the radii 
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of the spaces (considered more or less circular) over which the wind blew 
with the force of a “strong gale.” They therefore are not the entire areas. 
But, apart from this, owing to incomplete information, the radii are not known 
for each day, and hence the areas are only rough approximations. There is 
no doubt, however, that they increased from 1856 or 1857 to 1860, decreased 
from 1860 to 1867, increased from 1867 to 1872, and then decreased to 
1875. 

On the whole, there was a similar progression in the duration of the 
cyclones, the smallest number of days being in 1856, 1857, 1867, and 1875, 
and the greatest in 1861 and 1870. 

The total areas, 7. e. the products of the mean area of each cyclone by the 
number of days it lasted, increased from 1856 to 1861, decreased from 1861 
to 1867, increased from 1867 to 1872, and then decreased to 1875. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the total areas for the years 1860-62 
were much greater than those for the years 1870-72. This may be owing 
partly to the radii for the latter years having been anderosttingtadt On the 
other hand, the number of cyclone-days in the years 1870-72 was somewhat 
greater than i in the years 1859-61. 


Rainfall. 


A sufficient number of rainfall returns for the years 1873-75 have not yet 
been obtained ; but the annual mean rainfalls at seventy-seven stations from 
1854 to 1863, and at seventy-two stations from 1864 to 1872, are given in 
‘able I1., in which all the rainfall observations at my disposal have been 
used, except a few Prussian and Mauritius ones, which would not have affected 
the general results. 

The Table shows that, with hardly an exception, the sun-spots and rain- 
fall were both above or both below their respective averages in the same 


years. 


By taking the longer period 1843-72, 


and expressing the amounts of rain- 


fall and sun-spots in percentages, we get the following results :— 


Difference | Difference Diference Difference 
from f from rag 
Years.| mean of neg ; || Years.) mean of cin f 

sun-spot ere 7 sun-spot <p 5 i 

numbers, | "23": numbers. | 72D. 
1843.) —0°83 — 015 1858.| +0°06 — ‘030 
1844.| —0°75 — 038 1859.} | +1-01 +022 
1845.| —0-28 — 032 1860.; +1-06 + 062 
1846.| —0-09 — ‘005 1861.| +0°62 +082 
1847.| +054 +018 1862.| +024 +055 
1848.| +095 +045 1863. | —0:-07 — 005 
1849.) -+0°86 +050 1864.| —0'25 — 057 
1850.| +0°25 +012 1865.| —051 — 065 
1851.) +0-20 +002 1866.| —O74 — ‘032 
1852.| --0:02 — ‘002 1867.| —088 — ‘002 
1853.| —0:27 —-037 1868.| —0O-41 + 012 
1854.) —0-60 — "055 1869.; +0718 +010 
1855.| —0°86 —‘060 1870.} +1:22 +002 
1856.| —O-91 — 057 1871.| +0°77 +:037 
1857.) —0-55 —055 1872.| +062 +100 
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TIDAL OBSERVATIONS. 


First Report of the Committee, consisting of Dr. Joutx, Prof. Sir W. 
Txomson, Prof. Tarr, Prof. Batrour Stewart, and Prof. Maxwett, 
appointed for the purpose of determining the Mechanical Equivalent 
of Heat. 


We are able to report that progress has been made with the experiments 
undertaken by Dr. Joule on behalf of the Committee. Friction of water is 
the method he has employed; and the average result of upwards of sixty 
experiments is 773°1 in British gravitation units at Manchester, the greatest 
deviation from the above average being 5},. 

Experiments * have yet to be made on the capacity for heat of the brass 
of which the calorimeter is constructed, which has provisionally been calcu- 
lated from the results of Regnault for this alloy. The greatest possible error 
which may have arisen in this way is believed to be =4y. Dr. Joule also 
proposes to compare his mercurial thermometers with the air-thermometer, 
with a view to obtain accurate boiling-points, and thus correct values of the 
thermometric scale. The greatest correction which it may be found needful 
to apply on this account amounts to about =1,. These maximum corrections, 
if taken in the same direction, would necessitate the addition of 4:5 to the 
equivalent above named. 

The experiments made by Hirn on the friction of water have led him to 
the number 786. But the average of his results, derived from the friction, 
boring, and crushing of metals, gives 774. 

Assuming that the above experiments and those made by Dr. Joule for the 
Committee on Standards of Electrical Resistance are to be relied on, the unit 
issued by it would appear to have a resistance too small by Z,. 

The Committee are happy in being able to state that Professor Maxwell 
has been working some time with a view to the redetermination of this unit, 
and that he has also undertaken fresh direct experiments for determining the 
dynamical equivalent of the thermal unit. 


Report of the Committee appointed for the purpose of promoting 
the extension, improvement, and harmonic analysis of Tidal Obser- 
vations, Consisting of Sir Witt1am Tuomson, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. 
J. C. Avams, F.R.S., J. Otpnam, Witt1am Parkes, MJInst.C.£., 
and Admiral Ricuarps, R.N., F.R.S. Draw up by Sir WitiiaM 
THOMSON. 


Since the publication in 1873 of the Committee’s Report for 1872, a large 
amount of work has been gone through in the way of harmonic analysis, ex- 
hausting the funds at the disposal of the Committee for this purpose, but none 
of the results haye hitherto been published. They are now offered for publi- 
cation in this final Report of the Committee, and along with them, by permission 


* [These experiments, up to the present date, show a smaller capacity than that antici- 
pated, bringing up the equivalent to 774:1, which will be subject to a small correction, 
possibly amounting to <}5, on account of the thermometric scale error.—Note, November 


13, 1876.—J. P. J.] u 
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of the Council of the Royal Society, some further results obtained by aid of 
grants of £100 and £50 made by it to Sir W. Thomson out of the Govern- 
ment-Grant Fund for scientific investigation. The work has been all done, as 
heretofore, for the Committee, under the superintendence of Sir W. Thomson, 
by Mr.Roberts and assistant calculators working under his immediate direction, 
according to the plans described in the Reports for 1868 and 1869 and sum- 
marized in the Report for 1872. The work done for the Committee consists 
of the full harmonic reduction of :— 

(1) Ten years’ observations taken by the self-registering tide-gauge at 
Helbre Island, at the junction of the Mersey and the Dee. 

(2) Two years of Kurrachee, in addition to the three years previously 
analyzed and published. 

(3) Two years’ tidal observations by self-registering tide-gauge at San Diego 
(lat. 32° 42’ N., long. 117° 13’ W.) on the coast of California, and one year’s 
observations at Fort Clinch, Fernandina (30° 43’ N., long. 81° 27'W.), Florida. 
The work of the Royal Society consists of full harmonic reductions for three 
years’ observations by self-registering tide-gauge of West Hartlepool ; nine 
months of Port Leopold; 119 days of Beechey Island; one year of Brest ; 
and (a first attack on Mediterranean tides) one year of Toulon. 

Helbre Island, 1858 to 1867 inclusive-—The results for Helbre Island have 
been found from nearly ten years’ consecutive observations taken by a self- 
registering tide-gauge at Great Helbre, about eight miles direct or sixteen miles 
by water-channels from the tide-gauge at Liverpool, on the St.George’s landing- 
stage. Both these tide-gauges are under the charge of Captain Graham H. 
Hills, R.N., Marine Surveyor to the Board of the Mersey-Dock Estate ; and 
the Committee is indebted to him for the loan of the tide-diagrams from which 
the present results are obtained. The float of the Helbre Island tide-gauge 
works in a well, into which the tidal water is admitted by a pipe below 
low-water level. This connecting pipe is kept free by about once every month 
closing its mouth, and allowing the water to rush out at low water. The 
tide-gauge clock is kept accurately to Greenwich mean time by time-signal 
from Bidstone Observatory. In the years 1860, 1863, and 1864, on account 
of accidental interruptions, the observations only began on March 1, March 29, 
and June 3 respectively ; in each of the other seven years the observations 
began onJan.1. The results of the harmonic analysis are given in the Tables 
below. The datum-level from which the mean heights A, are calculated is 
the same as that used for Liverpool, being 12 feet below the level of the “ old 
dock sill.” 

The results shown in the Tables for the separate years agree fairly well to- 
gether. For example, the extreme difference for the value between the ampli- 
tudes of the solar semidiurnal (R, of §) is 0879 of a foot, or scarcely more 
than an inch, and the epochs of the same tide 21 of the circle, or 4:2 minutes of 
time. The amplitude of the mean lunar semidiurnal tide (R, of M) varies from 
year to year, on account of the varying inclination of the moon’s orbit to the 
earth’s equator, very nearly in accordance with the equilibrium theory as 
set forth in Tables II. and II’. (pp. 305 & 307). 

The variations which the Tables show in the values of the lunar declina- 
tional diurnal tides (R, of O) and the lunisolar declinational diurnal and 
Iunisolar declinational semidiurnal (R,, R, of K) are likewise perfectly 
accounted for. 

The following comparison between the evaluated results of the mean solar 
and mean lunar semidiurnal tides and their oyvertides, and of the compound 
Helmholtz lunisolar quarter-diurnal tide of Liverpool and Helbre Island, is 


gfe 
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exceedingly interesting, and demonstrates the very rapid formation of overtides 
in channels where the rise and fall is great in comparison with the depth at 
low water. The results for Liverpool (Report 1872) are the means of seven 
years’ reductions, and for Helbre Island of ten years’. The value of the main 
tides are approximately equal at both places, the solar and lunar semidiurnal 
tides at Helbre Island being only about one and two per cent. respectively 
less than the corresponding tides at St. George’s landing-stage at Liverpool. 


8. M. MS. 
Liverpool. Helbre Island. Liverpool. Helbre Island. Liverpool. Helbre Island. 
ft. ft. ft. ft ft. ft. 
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The results for Kurrachee form a continuation of the three years’ results 
included in the Report for 1872. The previous results are given, quoted 
below from the Report of 1872, along with the new results for the sake of 
comparison. The results for the whole five years thus now given together 
agree very fairly with one another, and form a very valuable set of tidal com- 
ponents for this portion of the Indian Ocean. 

Through the kindness of Professors Peirce and Hilgard, of the United-States 
Coast Survey, two years’ tidal observations taken at San Diego on the coast 
of California, and one year’s observations taken at Fort Clinch, Fernandina, 
Florida, have been placed at the disposal of the Committee. The harmonic 
analysis has been completed for these observations, and the results are given 
below. The Committee are also indebted to the United-States Coast Survey 
for the observations at Fort Point, California, and Cat Island, Gulf of Mexico, 
of which the harmonic reductions were published in the Report for 1872. 
These results also are repeated in the present Report, as well as those for 
Kurrachee, for the sake of comparison. 

The agreement of results for the two years for San Diego is exceptionally 
good throughout. There is a remarkable disproportion between the values 
of the smaller and larger elliptic semidiurnal tides (R, of Land N). The 
equilibrium-theoretical proportion between these components is about as 1 to 
7, but the proportion here is (mean of two years) about as 1 to 35. The 
smaller component is exceptionally small. 

The retardation of phase of spring-tides (0-030 day) is less than that de- 
termined for Fort Point, San Francisco Bay, and is the smallest value yet 
found for any port. 

One of the chief points of interest in the results for Fort Clinch is the re- 
markable disproportion between the mean solar and the mean lunar semi- 
diurnal tides, which is as 1 to 6 very nearly. The equilibrium-theoretical 
proportion being about as 1 to 2:1. This is very nearly fulfilled between the 
solar and lunar diurnal tides (R, of P and O). The time of the coincidence 
of phase of the P and O declinational diurnal tides is here negative. This 
is the first instance yet found of the coincidence happening before the times of 
New and Full Moon. 

Among the most interesting results found by the reduction of the tides 
of these two places, is that at San Diego the proportion between the two 
chief tides is nearly identical with what the equilibrium-theory gives, namely, 
about 2:1 to 1, while (as said above) the proportion between them at Fort 
Clinch is about as 6 to 1, or the ratio of the solar tide to the lunar tide is 
only one third of the value which the equilibrium theory assigns to it. 
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Fort Clinch, Fernandina Har., Florida (Lat. 30° 42’ N., Long. 81° 27' W.). 


Year 1860-61. A,=6-4451ft. I=26°°6. 
S M K O ie J Q 
Speed 2(y—7) -2(y—) (2y)  (y-20)  (y—2n) (y+o-—@) (y—30+a) 
ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. 
R, 0'0724 00282 0°3606 02753 O'l170 0'0375 » 0'0627 
€ 91°90 25°73, 2049384242 25°10 23935 471 
R, 04745 2°8338 OMATAL mare \etseg Cet bP E OMEN 4 eet 
€ 252°°09 221°°11 SOMOTOMNM OR css ok | aekaed | Sees Oe Me 
ee apias ClOSATEAEE Mies Peete ie acca a eee a 
72 Gndate BE) tod. Seine MMP ia stirs Mh aan Oe logs Fico, 
R, 070234 CIOS7OMMMEMINS cs. Saeco AL ssccee OSA a ess. 
(Sm EOE COSY) Ta em cere tne Cre aa RMR 8 eon dt nee 
iia igeente O;O302 eee memes. 6 ANS, WE nc yf ee BEB Es Tee 
tn, SO ae ci Si cinta mailto i Meek wat Caen Mee See yal aR 8 
Dy) Bea 00103 Ritasce | BNaeaise p 1) Mapatanle Wiemeeertt-is 
Gs Béetoc GS GeO iets Ses See cave Me Vans Nacembemetasciseke ie of, ona 
N r v pe 
(2y-o—w). (2y—30+m). (2y—0+w—2n). (2y—30—w—2n) (2y—80—-—w+2n). 
2 070969 0°6843 0°1073 O°1474. 0"0992 
6, 36°24. 206° 19 316°°86 215°02 241° 25 


Coincidence of phase of 


Sand M. P and O. 
1-271 days —0°710 of a day 11 
— ~ 
After New or Full Moon, 


San Diego, California (Lat. 32° 42 


Coincidence of 
phase of M and N. 


Opposition of 
phase of L and M, 
—0°373 of a day 


— 


42 days 


ce aca 


After Moon’s Perigee. 


'N., Long. 117° 13' W.). 


S. Speed 2(y—7). M. Speed 2(y—o). MS. Speed (4y—20—2n). 
ae ae gs = aaa EN 
at phe 1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 
A, 5°9089 57864. T= 26°°6 packed ft. ft. 
R, 00303 070249 0°1026 COOLS, © Ge Gren teak Prk cee. 
€, 228°'90 246°°32 25°°8r S440 96k Sais) SeesPar ese) so 
R, 0°6969 0°6934 1°6827 EE ie AER OE abe ey eee 
Be 273°°33 275°°42 272°°75 De Goi. RR ene a St 
= uidpedeeh. 2 dane 0°0074. OCO7 Le ety eel ee Shad 
22) RRC ee 2 ane 14°°69 TSE OZ, | MRS Beg 5) tS 
R,  0'0066 0°0052 0°0268 0°0267 0°0061 O°O124 
€, 18691 221°08 201° 62 195°°99 186° 12 188°90 
[hi S iiede-a aR 0°0092 CLOTZG srg Bo aiescet sal gh ee 
Jo QRGRETES #9 tpeteata 82°28 FRO A Om ee Nera MIL 
K. Speed (2y). O. Speed (y—2c). P. Speed (y—2y). 
——~—_——_-.. X —~ ek =i = 
1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 
R, 1'1760 1°1386 °°7749 0°7426 0°3515 03612 
€& —-176°"69 176°°45 354°°74 358°'03 o°"70 359°°8r 
R, 0'2469 re EO  @ocnda. Se es ee 
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J. Speed (y+v—a). 


am A ——_——_—_ 

1860. 1861. 

R, 0°0752 0'1067 
€; 176°°40 180°°80 


L. Speed (2y —o—w). 


N. Speed (2y—30+a). 


Q. Speed (y—30—a). 


Cane ems 

1860. 1861. 
o°1440 01698 
35°09 356°°33 


> rae < — aN 
1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 
R, oO'oIgI 00052 04060 04363 0°0678 00486 
€  174°°64 163°°62 255°°99 259°14 357765 85°64 
vy. Speed (2y—30—ma+2n). p. Speed (2y—20+7). 
co SS SS ee 
1860. 1861. 1860. 1861. 
0°1309 0°0687 0'0373 o°O150 
258°°76 230°'96 240°°68 230°°74. 


R. Speed (2y—n). 


SSS 
1860 and 1861. 
R, o'o104. 
€, 253°°14 


Coincidence of phase of 
S and M. Pand O. 
0:030 of aday 0:159 of a day 


After New or Full Moon. 


— 


T. Speed (2y—38n). 
Fe 
1860 and 1861. 
070408 
38°12 


Coincidence of Opposition of 


phase of Mand N. phase of L and M. 


1-230 days 5711 days 


—. — 


ate 
After Moon’s Perigee. 


—— 


X. Speed (2y—0+m+2n), 


ae es ee pea EE 
Deduced from mean values for 2 years. 


A series of tide-observations extending through five years, com- 
mencing 1868, May 1, taken by the Manora self-registering tide-gauge at 
Kurrachee, were also kindly lent by Mr. Parkes for the purpose of reduction. 
The following series have been analyzed for each year separately, with the 
exception of the solar semidiurnal tide-components R and T, for which it is 
necessary to combine the observations extending through two entire years. 


The datum-line is 2 feet below the datum-line of the diagram-sheets. 


Kurrachee (Lat. 24° 53’ N., Long. 4" 28™ E. of Greenwich). 


Year ... 1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
ft. ft. ft. ft. - ft. 
Ay eas 72908 7°2644 771068 7°0510 
5 er92-6 212 2.3°0 24°°6 262%, 
8. Speed of semidiurnal 2(y—7). 
a — AL, lL ae << > | 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
R, 00718 o°0712 070750 070829 "1082 
oa 176°°57 187°"50 162°°29 158°°20 147°°41 
R, 0°9323 0°9425 op235 019522 O195TS 
€, 322972, 323°°68 323°°68 321°°94 321°°56 
R, very small. _yery small. oO'OI4I 070126 070083 
G5o Behe eee 355°°95 4°°54 0°00 
Ri i SES ee eee Ue dre _ 0°0036 O°O117 
he:  ")EReat Matai eet oe Lamar. ohn 292°°99 295°°25 


ape 
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M. Speed of semidiurnal 2(y—<). 
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fa = 

1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
OOLS) SP cy eccs O'0510 0'0712 00565 
271°'60 Senos 329°18 229°°28 131925 
2°5859 2°4974 24717 2°4822 24374 
295°°78 297° 24 2.96°°62 295°°66 295°°66 
0°0439 0°0382 0°04.92 0°0477 0°0355 
335°°18 336°°09 325°°46 335°°54 319°°15 
o'0169 070284 0°0242 0°0294 o'olgt 
47°°04 30°41 31°°70 27°11 32°19 
0°0444. 0°04.94, 0°0445 0704.45 0°04.44. 
225°°91 215°°16 224.°°55 209°°56 219°°89 
SARC Ee ee wi Goce Gaile Be 8) Le Secor 0°0062 00058 
ct 0tig py ee acco ee coe PEC) 273°°49 

K. Speed of semidiurnal (2y). 

ete Se Se ee 

1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
1°1669 1°1907 12392 1°3128 1°3523 
142°°87 144°°73 146°°87 14504 143°°43 
0°2389 0'2355 ogaGy oae7a "3339 
340°°25 330°°57 330°°94 338°°16 336°°57 

O. Speed (y—2c). 

—_— OO TO - I TOM ———_ —_—_—. 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
05688 075905 06164 _0°6633 0°6g27 

308°'87 309°°94 306°°97 307°°07 307012 
P. Speed (y—2n). 
sa eS ee Os a, 6 Rs aa Se 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-75. 
0°3755 0°3850 0°3746 0°3598 0°3678 
316°°35 320°°27 314°°97 317° 91 317°°44 
J. Speed (y+o—qam). 

(== oo Be SSS Se 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
0'0800 0°0434. 0°0686 O'1123 071138 

178°°58 165°°88 141°°37 163°°56 182°°81 
Q. Speed (y—38e+a). 
Ee ——-~ 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
O'I110 o"1100 0°1354 O1515 O'I4II 
308923 320°°34 313°°O5 309°°98 313°°54 
L. Speed (2y—0—@). 
a a eS a 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
00804 0°0365 0°0824 o'0519 o'r561 
108°-67 14.0°°69 129°°68 184°°24 72°°06 
N. Speed (2y—30+qa). 
am — eee FF 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73, 
0°6221 0°5987 0°5756 0°6473 0°5947 
280°°31 282°°83 281°°35 ~ 281°°96 276979 
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rX. Speed (2y—c+w—2n). 
i 


a a SS 
868-69, 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
R, 0'0613 0°0381 0°0432 0'0839 0'0750 
6, 156°°46 91°56 30°°71 29°40 194°°00 
vy. Speed (2y—30—mw+2n). 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
R, O'1955 070832 0°08 14. O'1415 o1881 
Ey 255°°63 224°°40 34.5°°20 285°°98 302°03 
pe. Speed (2y—40+42). 
ETE oa ae a ae a a 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 
R, 00703 0'0333 0°0714 0°0617 0°05 34. 
€, 269°"99 2279-72) 304°°53 2.58°°49 273°°84 
MS. Speed (4y—20—2y). 
oo 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
R, 00173 070236 0'0311 00195 
€ 216°°79 181°30 326°°55 0°05 
R. Speed (2y—y). 
ee —SS 
1868-69 and 1869-70. 1870-71 and 1871-72. 
R, 0°0353 0°0272 
6, 12°04. A2ro28. 
T. Speed (2y—3n). 
a aoe eee ee ———“  —<—S>— 
1868-69 and 1869-70. 1870-71 and 1871-72. 
R, o'r108 0'0576 
€, 38°96 101°70 
Long-period Tides. 
1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 
ft. ft. ft. 
. : "16 $ Bore ns 
x nee ; enone : Bee a | Solar annual (elliptic) tide. Speed (m), 
R 0'198 0'059 0°062 | Solar semiannual (declinational) tide. 
Be uy 116°°93 69°69 Speed (27). 
R 0076 0°043 coat Lunar monthly (elliptic) tide. 
€ 247°°73 175727 115°90 Speed (o—w). 
R 0'038 0°064 0°035 | Lunar fortnightly (declinational) tide. 
€ 335°°40 338001 283°°22 Speed (20). 
R 0009 0°075 0058 | Lunisolar synodic fortnightly (shallow-water) 
6 32619 16°98 156°°62 tide. Speed 2(o—n). 


Three years’ tidal observations, taken at Fort Point (lat. 37° 40’ N., long. 
8" 9™ W. of Greenwich), San Francisco Bay, California, were received and 
analyzed, with the following results :— 


Year ... 1858-59, 1859-60. 1860-61. 
ft. ft. ft. 
A, =8'7103 $2651 81608 
T= 28%0 26°'9 25°°4 
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S. Speed of semidiurnal 2(7—7). M. Speed of semidiurnal 2(y—c) 
A. ———_—_— $$$ __—. 


as SS aa 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 00146 ~=very small. very small. 0'0539 0°0808 0'0863 
e BETOO 6 cscasve J). serve c 46°°30 189°°37 32°°71 
R, 0°4067 0°3802 0°3824. 1°6694. 1°6215 1°6645 
6 334°"24 —335°B0 3 36°45 330°°RE = 33130 328972 
Eee ices | tances very small, very small. very small, 
Caters OO See cee, SU IE MD et oD TR AO: De 
R, verysmall. very small, yery small °° 06 16 o°0712 070698 
DEMME oS) ) oT Laseee ditt [)scvene 23092, 26°°73 TITS 
MS. Speed (4y—2c0—2n). 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0'0248 00325 0°0315 
€ cule) 12°25 22°°81 
pe. Speed 2(y—2e+7). 
a ew 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 00257 O'O3II 00252 
& -254°°34 206° 14 209°°53 
K. Speed of semidiurnal (2y). 
a= —— a 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 1°3370 1°3036 1°2925 
€) 192°°17 190°°88 188° 55 
R, O°1759 0'1716 O'1351 
€, — 326°°65 314°°53 308°°75 
O. Speed (y—2ce). P. Speed od (7 _ 
eee 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. “1858- 59. 1850. 60.  1860- 61. 
R, 0°8917 o'8511 0°8784 0°3672 0°3659 0°3869 
By y.3°:39 6°25 4eror BGS Ge nS Od) maa 
L. Sheed igs o—@). N. Speed (2y—3c+a). 
——— A FT — ee eee 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61, 
R, 00591 0°0370 070506 0°3931 0°3494 0°3545 
6  102°°63 183°'00 170°°16 303°°46 305°°53 302°°51 
R. Speed (2y— ” T. Speed d (2y— pete 
1858-59 Ga 1859- 60. 1858-59 = 1859-60. 
R, 00076 R, O'0142 
€, 164°00 €,  277°°90 
dh. Speed (2y—c0+m—2n). v. Speed (2y—30—w+2n). 
ae (a TF 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0'0372 0°0275 O'OI21 orlo44 0'03387 0°0437 
6, 188° 30 156°39 144°'18 28723 272°°46 349°°59 
J. Speed (yt+o—qa). Q. Speed (y—30+7). 
ee Ss 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, o'0819 0°0376 0°0565 0°1706 o°1056 0°1332 
€  213°%98 = 208°"2g 83°40 353; OSe0 Baro aa 8°93 
Coincidence of phase of Coincidence of Opposition of 
S and M. P and O. phase of Mand N. phase of L and M. 
0:214 ofaday 0-441 of a day 2-024 ESE 0-126 of a day 
— ~\~-—— ——— cers => ees 


After New cad Full Moon. 


“After Moon's 8 perigees, 
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Remark an abrupt diminution in the height of mean level after the first 
two years, which the following extract from a letter received from Prof. 
J. E. Hilgard fully explains :— 

“ The change in the mean-level reading at Fort Point is a matter of much 
“ annoyance to us. The tide-gauge was put up in a small building near the 
“end of a wharf, and the tide-staff used for comparison was close to it. 
‘“< Now it was observed after the observations had continued some time that 
‘‘the wharf was settling, at least the part where the gauge stood. Then 
“the gauge was moved to a point a little nearer to the shore believed to be 
‘“¢ firm ; but we think the whole wharf settled and continued to do so for years. 
“There seems to be a bog-formation underlying the surface deposit at that 
‘‘ place. There is probably no way of ascertaining the amount of settling 
“ except from the observations themselves. We are now having frequent 
« levellings made, referring the tide-staff to a rocky ledge further inland.” 


Cat Island, Gulf of Mexico (Lat. 30° 23' N., Long. 5" 56" W. of Greenwich). 


The following results represent the tide-components as far as they have at 
present been evaluated. Datum 10 feet below datum of United-States Coast 
Survey :— 


Year 1848. A,=4°8574 ft. I=18°45. 


Ss M L N 
Speed Ayn) Ay—9) Ay—do— Iw) Ay—4o+ ba) 


' 070442 Solem FE ge e ee 
| 10°04. Gaerne ste > g® Sone 
R, 0°0677 O1IQS oo118 0'0269 
€5 23°°80 10°75 222°°40 Zee 
oO iP 
Speed ...... 2(y) (y—20) (y-2n) (y+to-—w) (y-30+7) 
1 0°4627 0°3855 O°1559 0°0292 * 0°0733 
e; 55°20 224°°29 230°°65 28°22 215°°32 
R, OUZOR yy shaven |e eee ee ll seasear sal On cera 
et QSBeNma NM tre |e iiesen DOU) lh essere ges wulaweee 


It is extremely interesting to find that, although the lunar and solar 
semidiurnal tides are very small in value, the series of means from which 
they were obtained being extremely regular and good, the consequent de- 
termination of the phase of spring-tides from their respective epochs is 
probably correct within a few minutes. The proportion between the ampli- 
tudes of the lunar and solar semidiurnal tides is the nearest approach to 
equality yet obtained, being in the ratio of 11 to 6. The comparatively large 
value of R, of Series S is undoubtedly a genuine tide; but the smallness of the 
corresponding value of Series M must forbid the conclusion of its being purely 
astronomical. It is perhaps produced by temperature or wind, its time of 
maximum being about 40 minutes after noon. There are also indications ot 
a similar and large annual tide of 0-274 foot amplitude, and maximum about 
Aug. 16, which is also probably meteorological in its origin. The proportion 
between the lunar and solar diurnal (Declinational) tides (R, of Series O and 
P) will be, on the assumption of the variation of R, of Series O being as the 
square of the sine of the declination, about 4 to 1. 

The following are the values of the long-period tides :— 
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R. €. 

ft. F 
Solar annual tide (elliptic and meteorological) ........ 0'274. 14450 
Solar semiannual tide (declinational and meteor ‘ological) ... o°128 35°02 
Lunar monthly tide (elliptic) ...........cseeeseseeeeeeesees Sher 07106 304/17 
Lunar fortnightly tide (declinational) ...............cseseceeeeee 0°043 136°69 
Lunisolar fortnightly tide (synodic) ..............:seceeeeeeeeeeee 0°099 33626 


The results of three years’ tide-observations taken at West Hartlepool, 
England (Lat. 54° 41’ N., Long. 1° 12’ W.), by a self-registering tide-gauge, 


from 1858, July 1, to 1861, July 5 :— 
Year ... 


Inclination of Lunar orbit to Earth’ °| I 
equator 


PeeeeeOeeeeeee ere ere eee eee 


Mean sea-level above datum 12 st Ay = 12°1518 


below mean level of diagrams...... 


S. Speed of semidiurnal 2(y—7). 


Nee —~ —~ 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R o°'0192 00542 070248 0'0376 0°0635 00397 
1 131°°33 156° 75 168°°'83 hay 47°57 46°°87 
R, 1°7543 I°7107 1°7492 50062 50181 5°O9Or 
G&  40%5O 138°%09 = 137987 97°°59 97°17 94°'58 
Ula. 2 apse zcsies Saar octet iimweconen 0°0358 0°0217 0°0453 
€, Sac, MVR OER uke diiedadc 120°°01 103°°12 124°15 
R, 00253 070212 o"0190 0°0746 "1006 00958 
& 190° 24. 173078 TO 53 100°'63 113°°91 102°°64. 
Ly UR Gaodse ener Arm arccey ee 00643 00716 0°0704, 
Sn SBoaday! IF octe eae 47°10 50°11 40°08 
K. Speed of semidiurnal (2y). 
a —— $$ ——_—_——. 
1858-59, 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0°42.98 0°3961 0°4065 
Gj . 343° "63 331°°54 330°°61 
R, 0°6218 0°6225 075298 
€5 131°°36 123°21 116° 02 
O. Speed (y—2c). P. Speed (y—2n). 
eae as Sig 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
Ry 0°5054. 04829 0°48 54 O'I211 0*°1202 0°0946 
€1 357°°96 29°36 4°29 142°42 142°°44 142° 24 
J. Ppeed (1 (yto—7@). Q. Speed GF anys Ja 
1858- 59. 1850-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1850-60. 1860-61, 
R, 00364 0'0291 o*0291 01632 0°1630 O'I751 
€  -353°°360 arSSr 183965 315954 = 30745 303°°77 
L. Speed (2y—c—@). N. Speed (2y—5c0+7). 
See 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59, 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0°2040 0°1308 O'1721 o'9195 09480 L'0251 
65 274°'47 298°°70 286° 19 76°19 68°:90 70°10 
rX. Speed (2y—c+w—2n). vy. Speed (2y—30—w+2n). 
Sagar Raa =. 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60, 1860-61. 
R, 0°05 54. 0°1068 O1153 o'r110 0°3170 o 3639 
Ga. 7.926280 262°°93 293°°03 74°42 114912 71°27 


1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
2820 2791 25°9 

ft. ft. ft. 
11°9706 12'0056 


M. Speed of semidiurnal 2(y—c). 
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p. Speed 2(y—20+7). 


aaa a SERS 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0°0907 o'0951 0'0549 
65 6°°57 342°°40 20°°10 
MS. Speed (4y—20—27). 28M. Speed (2y+2o0—4n). 
CE ae TT OS ITE EN SS eee 
1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 1858-59. 1859-60. 1860-61. 
R, 0°04.54. 0'0388 00447 R, 0°0326 070332 0'0087 
& 121°°48 140°°42 112°°73 5 315°°68 30°" 19 227°°66 
R. Speed (2y—7). T. Speed (2y—3n). 
—— ————. eS Se ss 
1859-60 and 1860-61. 1859-60 and 1860-61. 
R, 070082 0°1403 
& 258°°78 279°°83 


Long-period Tides, 


Speed ......... o. 2c. 2(6—»). 2. 2n. 
ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. 
i R 0'075 0°052 O'131 O'217 0°004 
ate { € 23°°53 190°°34 70°°88 257°°63 275°°40 
nO. R 0°135 0°053 o'131 0°366 0°138 
eee { é 175°75 22.2°°34 57°°35 200°'02 105°°65 
a R 0°139 0°073 O'r4I 0'213 o'149 
Saal { € 79°'19 158°°62 54°55 199°°69 286°°62 
(From mean of 3 years.) 
days. 
Coincidence of phase of S and M...........-..00.000 = 57301 : : 
Coincidence of phase of P and O....00...:..seeeeeees == aT Og } After New or Full Moon. 
Coincidence of phase of M and N,..........:sceeeeeee = 1°8898 


Opposition of phase of Ti and M.....sseseeces eee eee = Sere After moon's perigee. 


The results of the three years’ reductions agree, on the whole, well 
together. The following small components, however, are somewhat discordant, 
viz. the elliptic diurnal tide J, the smaller component of the evection semi- 
diurnal tide A, and the lunisolar compound semidiurnal tide 28M. 

The good agreement between the separate determinations of the mean sea- 
level renders Hartlepool a favourable place for the purposes of trigonometrical 
survey, the annual tide also being much less in amount than at Liverpool, 
to the mean sea-level of which the present survey of the United Kingdom is 
referred. 

The values of the diurnal components are as large as those for Liverpool, 
where the mean solar and lunar semidiurnal tides aré nearly double the values 
of those for Hartlepool, and are the largest yct evaluated for English ports. 

The value of the smaller elliptic semidiurnal tide (L) agrees very nearly 
with the equilibrium-theory value of the values of this component for other 
English ports, being considerably in excess of the theoretically assigned value. 
The larger component (N) agrees exactly with that deduced from theory. 

A remarkable point in the deductions is the smallness of the overtides of 
the chief semidiurnal tides, and also of the compound lunisolar quarter- 
diurnal tide (MS), which have been well marked in the other English ports 
of which the observations have been analyzed. 

There is scarcely sufficient agreement between the results deduced from 
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the long-period tides to be satisfactory, although the quantities of some are 
within reasonable limits. The values for y, as usual, show an undoubtedly 
genuine annual tide of about three inches with its maximum about the end 
of October or beginning of November, which agrees with the time given for 
other English ports. Of the other long-period tides, the synodic fortnightly 


[2(¢—n)] gives a fair agreement between the values deduced from the separate 
years. : 


Results of Hourly Tide-observations taken at Port Leopold, Arctic Archi- 
pelago, by Sir James Clark Ross, from 1848, Noy. 1, to 1849, July 31. 
(Lat. 74° N., Long. 91° W.) 


I, or inclination of moon’s orbit to earth’s equator, = 1897. 
s M L N K 
Speed... 2(y—7n) 2(y—0) (2y-—o0—w) (2y—30+a) (2y) 
ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. 
Ri 070308 CGFA! M MAAelg so Hao - 0°7997 
€, 26°°55 269%19N samacrs Gia ond aerines 309°°62 
R, 064.32 20736 00513 0°4345 0°1325 
6, 28°°78 338°°88 189°°18 306°°36 34°°99 
R, 0'0065 OOLGOT wey afachner romain neate dygenda leageks 
€4 256°°84 PSS IEN SY: ama ay BPP RY Rg! cRNA a ROPE Pia) FP Pe 
O P 
Speed ... (y—2c) (y—2n) 
F 0°3632 o'2161 
€| 69°64 T27 cues 
days. 
Coincidence of phase of S and M...... = 2°0467 
Coincidence of phase of P and O...... See viggs } After New or Full Moon. 
Coincidence of phase of M and N...... = 274891 


; : 
Opposition of phase of L and M ...... pat After moon's perigees. 


Results of Hourly Tide-observations taken at Beechey Island, Erebus Bay, 
Arctic Archipelago, by Captain Pullen, for 119 days, commencing 1858, 
Noy. 2. (Lat. 74° 43' N., Long. 91° 54’ W.) 


I, or inclination of moon’s orbit to earth’s equator, = 28° o. 


s M L N 
Speed... 2(y—n) 2(y—-0) (2y-—0-—w) (2y—30+a) 
ft. ft. ft. ft. 
R, 0636 1°930 0°0867 0°4.149 
& 33°71 345°°92 209°'or 313°°51 
R, very small TZ CANT BL TNT SN AYR 
Egf? lo pod Lee 265988) eiyouehl watdas Pose 
K O P 
Speed ... 2(y) (y—2e) (y—2n) 
R, 0"9930 0°570 O'2150 
€) 329°°15 75°°84. Da2een ne 
is CRIGAA I Ms .cscs gaate 
€y ADOC GP re a amescate oa 
days. 
Coincidence of phase of S and M...... = 1'9601 
Coincidence of phase of P and O...... = at After New or Full Moon. 
Coincidence of phase of Mand N....... = 2°4807 After : : 
Opposition of phase of Land M...... = 3'2981 Se es Poona 
Lod 
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The tides at Port Leopold and at Beechey Island, as seen from the above 
analyzed constituents (due allowance being given to the different values for 
I), are almost identical in character, the agreements of the components when 
compared being remarkably close. 

The diurnal components are large, and in the years of maximum declination 
of moon nearly sufficient at certain parts of the lunation to reduce the period 
of the tide to that of one tide only in the twenty-four hours. 

The narrrowness of Behring’s Straits precludes the supposition that the 
tides in the Arctic Ocean and among the channels of the Arctic Archipelago 
are sensibly influenced by communication through it with the Pacific. 

The largeness of the values for the retardation of spring-tides renders it 
probable that for these places the tidal influence is derived chiefly from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and not by direct action of Sun and Moon on the waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

The shortness of the series of these observations, especially those for 
Beechey Island, has rendered some departure from the usual mode of reduction 
desirable. The following explanation is therefore necessary :—The observa- 
tions were first grouped according to mean solar hours, and the summations 
and means obtained and the means analyzed. The values of the mean solar 
amplitudes thus obtained were then used for the calculation of the height of 
the tide at each integral mean solar hour due to these constituents. The 
heights were then copied for the previous values grouped according to mean 
solar hours, subtracting from each quantity the effect of the height due to 
the mean sun, computed as above explained. These numbers were grouped 
according to mean lunar hours, and the series of mean values analyzed as 
before. The value of the tide at each mean lunar hour was then computed 
and subtracted from the previously copied series, and grouped according to 
sidereal hours and the reduction continued as before ; and so on throughout 
the seven evaluated series, The values obtained for the smaller components 
found by these means are no doubt trustworthy. 


Notes on the Reductions of the Tidal Observations of Brest and Toulon. 
By Mr. Rozerrs. 


‘‘ With the kind assistance of M. Janssen the tracings from the original 
“ registered tidal observations at Toulon for the whole of the year 1853 were 
‘“‘ obtained from the Department of the Marine at Paris, and also a copy of 
“the heights at Brest for the year 1875. These two years’ observations have 
“‘ been treated and reduced in a similar manner to the many years’ tidal obser- 
‘‘ vations fully described in the Reports of the Tidal Committee of the British 
*“‘ Association for the years 1868 to 1872. It will therefore be only necessary 
“in this place to give a general summary of the results obtained. The ob- 
‘“‘ servations being given in metres, the results have been similarly expressed 
‘in decimetres and centimetres, and not in English feet. 


* Brest. 


‘“‘ The proportion between the solar and lunar semidiurnal tides at Brest is 
“ (allowing for the value of the Moon’s declination) about as 1 to 3, and 
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“agrees fairly with the proportion found at most British ports. The elliptic 
*‘semidiurnal tides agree within narrow limits with the values assigned by 
“theory, as also those of the Hvection and Variation semidiurnal. The 
“‘oyertides here, as at Toulon, are small, the mean lunar quarter-diurnal 
“components amounting to 4°38 centimetres only, the main lunar semi- 
“diurnal tide being 1:9887 metre. The terdiurnal component is about ,1, 
“ of the chief tide, which accords with the proportion found at British ports. 
“The diurnal components at Brest are very small, and are only about double 
“the amounts found for Toulon, although the range of tide is about thirty 
“* times greater. 


* Toulon. 


«The proportion between the solar and lunar semidiurnal tides at Toulon, 
“having regard to the faet that the inclination of the Moon’s maximum 
“orbit to the earth’s equator for the year reduced was nearly at its greatest, 
“agrees very nearly with that assigned to it by the Equilibrium theory, and 
** was found to be about as 1 to 2:2. The overtides of the main semidiurnal 
“components were found to be very small, the largest, that of the first over- 
“tide of the lunar semidiurnal, scarcely exceeding 3 millimetres. The ter- 
“diurnal lunar tide amounts to about ;4, of the main lunar semidiurnal, the 
“* proportion generally found for this component from many years’ reductions 
“at different ports being about z!) of the chief component. The proportion 
“between the longer elliptic and the lunar semidiurnal is somewhat larger 
“than the deduced value according to the equilibrium theory, although that 
“between the larger and smaller components agrees almost exactly. The 
“‘semidiurnal tides depending on the lunar perturbations of Evection and 
“ Variation agree within reasonable limits with the equilibrium theoretical 
“proportions. ‘The evaluated diurnal components are very large, the luni- 
“ solar exceeding in value the mean solar semidiurnal. These large diurnal 
“components give to the Mediterranean tides a totally different character 
“from those of the North Atlantic, in which the diurnal tides are very small. 
“The coincidence of phase of the main lunar and solar semidiurnal ‘tides 
“happening some 4 or 5 hours before the time of New or Full Moon would 
“ point to the conclusion that the tides at Toulon were wholly generated in the 
“ Mediterranean, and were scarcely if at all influenced by any action of the 
* North Atlantic through the Straits of Gibraltar, the amount of reterdation 
* of coincidence of phase for these components amounting on the western coast 
*‘ of Europe to between 30 and 40 hours. The evaluation of the long-period 
* tides places the maximum of the solar annual tide at Dec. 80. The value 
“of the junar declinational fortnightly tide is about 14 centimetres, or 

. 6. inch.” 
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To facilitate comparisons between the various results of the harmonic ana- 
lysis contained in this and the preceding Reports, and to promote a complete 
theoretical appreciation of them all, the following harmonic analysis of the 
equilibrium tide will be found useful. A portion of it, that, namely, per- 
taining to the mean semidiurnal, the declinational semidiurnal and the 
elliptic semidiurnal constituents, was given in the Report for 1872 ($$ 48, 
50). For the sake of clearness, an investigation of the equilibrium tide, 
consisting chiefly of extracts from Thomson and Tait’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ 
vol. i., is premised, as the first edition of that work is out of print, and the 
second edition can scarcely appear until after the publication of this Report. 

Let E denote the earth’s mass, M the mass of the moon or sun, D the dis- 
tance between the centres of the two bodies, a the earth’s radius. If we 


neglect tides depending on the fourth and higher powers of ‘ (of which only 


one, Laplace’s terdiurnal lunar tide, referred to in § 3 of the Committee’s 
Report for 1868, and again in § 5, 1872, can probably be sensible), the equi- 
librium tide will not be altered by the following arbitrary but conveniently 
symmetrical assumption. Imagine M to be divided into two halves, and let 
these be fixed at distances each equal to D on opposite sides of the earth in a 
line through its centre. Then if 7, @ be polar coordinates of any point referred 
to the earth’s centre as origin, and the line joining the two disturbing bodies 
as axis, the equation of an equipotential surface is [Thomson and Tait, 
§$ 804-811] 


E al 7 1 
0 Te! ETD BrDeosb+r) =const. . (11), 
7 + 2M Lp a Deosd +) FF 7 (D¥ + 2rDeosd-+75)" const (11) 


, 


and as the first approximation for D is very small, we have 


oe DLLTEE (800s"9—1)]=const. : eae 
whence finally, if r=a+w«, w being infinitely small, 
s=-i S@oo¥—le #. aa. 
ED* 
This is a spherical surface harmonic of the second order, and as is ove 


quarter of the ratio that the difference between the moon’s attraction on the 
nearest and furthest parts of the earth bears to terrestrial gravity. Hence 
“The fluid. will be disturbed into a prolate ellipsoidal figure, with its 
long axis in the line joining the two disturbing bodies, and with ellipticity: 
equal to ? of the ratio which the difference of attractions of one of the dis- 
turbing bodies on the nearest and furthest points of the fluid surface bears to 
the surface value of the attraction of the nucleus. If, for instance, we sup- 
pose the moon to be divided into two halves, and these to be fixed on opposite 
sides of the earth at distances each equal to the true moon’s mean distance, 


hes : : 3 
the ellipticit: eee 
e bis icity of the disturbed terrestrial level would be 3x60 x 300000" 


73,000,000" and the whole difference of levels from highest to lowest would 


be about 14 feet. We shall have much occasion to use this hypothesis in 
vol, ii. in investigating the kinetic theory of the tides. 
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“805. The rise and fall of water at any point of the earth’s surface we may 
now imagine to be produced by making these two disturbing bodies (moon and 
anti-moon, as we may call them for brevity) revolve round the earth’s axis 
once in the lunar twenty-four hours, with the line joiniig them always in- 
clined to the earth’s equator at an angle equal to the moon’s declination. If 
we assume that at each moment the condition of hydrostatic equilibrium is 
fulfilled, that is, that the free liquid surface is perpendicular to the resultant 
force, we have what is called the ‘ equilibrium theory of the tides.’ 

«806. But even on this equilibrium theory, the rise and fall at any place 
would be most falsely estimated if we were to take it, as we believe it is 
generally taken, as the rise and fall of the spheroidal surface that would bound 
the water were there no dry land (uncovered solid). To illustrate this state- 
ment, let us imagine the ocean to consist of two circular lakes A and B, with 
their centres 90° asunder, on the equator, communicating with one another by 
a narrow channel. In the course of the lunar twelve hours the level of lake A 
would rise and fall, and that of lake B would simultaneously fall and rise to 
maximum deviations from the mean level. Ifthe areas of the two lakes were 
equal, their tides would be equal, and would amount in each to about ¢ of 
a foot above and below the mean level; but not so if the areas were unequal. 
Thus, if the diameter of the greater be but a small part of the earth’s qua- 
drant, not more, let us say, than 20°, the amounts of the rise and fall in the 
two lakes will be inversely as their areas to a close degree of approximation. 
For instance, if the diameter of B be only ;}, of the diameter of A, the rise 
and fall in A will be scarcely sensible ; while the level of B will rise and fall 
by about 12 feet above and below its mean; just as the rise and fall of level 
in the open cistern of an ordinary barometer is but small in comparison with 
fall and rise in the tube. Or, if there be two large lakes, A, A’, at opposite 
extremities of an equatorial diameter, two small ones, B, B’, at two ends of the 
equatorial diameter perpendicular to that one, and two small lakes, C, C’, at 
two ends of the polar axis, the largest of these being, however, still supposed 
to extend over only a small portion of the earth’s curvature, and all the six 
lakes communicate with one another freely by canals or underground tunnels : 
there will be no sensible tides in the lakes A and A’; in B and B’ there will 
be high water of 12 feet above mean level when the moon or anti-moon is 
in the zenith, and low water of 12 feet below mean when the moon is rising 
or setting; and at C and C’ there will be tides rising and falling ¢ of a foot 
above and below the mean, the time of low water being when the moon or 
anti-moon is in the meridian of A, and of high water when they are on the 
horizon of A. The simplest way of viewing the case for the extreme circum- 
stances we have now supposed is, first, to consider the spheroidal surface that 
would bound the water at any moment if there were no dry land, and then 
to imagine this whole surface lowered or elevated all round by the amount 
required to keep the height at A and A’ invariable. Or, if there be a large 
lake A in any part of the earth, communicating by canals with small lakes 
over various parts of the surface, having in all but a small area of water in 
comparison with that of A, the tides in any of these will be found by drawing 
a spheroidal surface of 12 feet difference between greatest and least radius, 
and, without disturbing its centre, adding or subtracting from each radius 
such a length, the same for all, as shall do away with rise or fall at A. 

** 807. It is, however, only on the extreme supposition we have made, cf 
one water area much larger than all the others taken together, but yet itself 
covering only a small part of the earth’s curvature, that the rise and fall can 
be done away with nearly altogether in one place, and doubled in another 
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place. Taking the actual figure of the earth’s sea-surface, we must subtract 
a certain positive or negative quantity a from the radius of the spheroid that 
would bound the water were there no land, a being determined, according to 
the moon’s position, to fulfil the condition that the volume of the water 
remains unchanged, and being the same for all points of the sea at the same 
time. Many writers on the tides have overlooked this obvious and essential 
principle ; indeed we know of only one sentence* hitherto published in which 
any consciousness of it has been indicated. 

“The quantity « is a spherical harmonic function of the second order of the 
moon’s declination and hour-angle from the meridian of Greenwich, of which 
the five constant coefficients depend merely on the configuration of land and 
water, and may be easily estimated approximately by not very laborious qua- 
dratures, with data derived from the inspection of good maps. 

*€ 808. Let as above 

ree) eunsultculs Joma 
be the spheroidal level that would bound the water were the whole solid 
covered ; u being given by (13) of § 804. Thus, if f/do denote surface in- 
tegration over the whole surface of the sea, 


affude 
expresses the addition (positive or negative as the case may be) to the volume 
required to let the water stand to this level everywhere. To do away 
with this change of volume we must suppose the whole surface lowered 
equally all over by such an amount «(positive or negative) as shall equalize 
it. Hence if © be the whole area of sea, we have 
poate ik fudo 
Q 


And rar—anafl+u— Lee, joinlls SarRsaeHe 


od VERE 


is the corrected equation of the level spheroidal surface of the sea. Hence 


haa{u— eles shit ole inaoa.autt «et aan OC 


where h denotes the height of the surface of the sea at any place above the 
level which it would take if the moon were removed. 
“To work out (15), put first, for brevity, 


Ma’ : 
r=3 a . (18): 

and (13) becomes 
U=2 (CON Gr= 2) «>= vaententey eae mg Fs 


Now let J and \ be the geographical latitude and west longitude of the place 
to which wu corresponds ; and y and é the moon’s hour-angle from the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, and her declination. As @ is the moon’s zenith distance 
at the place (corrected for parallax), we have by spherical trigonometry 


cos 6=cos/ cos 6 cos(A—w)+sin /sin 8; 
which gives 


3.cos*9—1= 
$cos"l cos*dcos2( — ) + 6sin Zcos7sin 8 cosé cos(A — W) + 2(3sin*6—1)(3sin7— 1)(20). 
“Rigidity of the Earth,” §17, Phil. Trans. 1862. 
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Hence if we take A, %, €, DB, E to denote five integrals depending solely 
on the distribution of land and water, expressed as follows :— 


= Jf cos*l cos 2ddo, p= : Sf cos*l sin 2)do, 
C= + ffsin Leoslcos\do, D= 2 ff sindcos?sinddo, >. . (21). 
= {f Bsinl—1)do, 


where of course do=cos ldldy, 


we have 


a =5 /fude= 
3ar{3cos*s(Acos2) + 8 sin2y) + 6 sing cosd(Ccosp + Bsin) + FE(3sin*s — 1)}(22). 


This, used with (19) and (20) in (17), gives for the full conclusion of the 
equilibrium theory, 


A= 
2ar(3 sin?2—1— €) (8 sin? 6—1) 3) 


+ 2ar[(sin 1 cos 7 cos \A— €) cos + (sin/ cos Zsin \ —39) sin W] sind cos 6 . (23) 
* ? 
| 
J 
in which the value of + may be taken from (18) for either the moon or the 
sun; and 6 and y denote the declination and Greenwich hour-angle of one 
body or the other, as the case may be. In this expression we may of course 
reduce the semidiurnal terms to the form A cos(2—e), and the diurnal 
terms to A’ cos(W—e’). Interpreting it we have the following conclusions :— 

** 809. In the equilibrium theory, the whole deviation of level at any point 
of the sea, due to sun and moon acting jointly, is expressed by the sum of 
six terms, three for each body. 

(1) The lunar or solar semidiurnal tide rises and falls n proportion to a 
simple harmonic function of the hour-angle from the meridian of Greenwich, 
having for period 180° of this angle (or in time, half the period of revolution 
relatively to the earth), with amplitude varying in simple proportion to the 
square of the cosine of the declination of the sun or moon, as the case may 
be, and therefore varying but slowly, and through but a small entire range. 

*«(2) The lunar or solar diurnal tide varies as a simple harmonic function 
of the hour-angle of period 360°, or twenty-four hours, with an amplitude 
varying always in simple proportion to the sine of twice the declination of the 
disturbing body, and therefore changing from positive maximum to negative, 
and back to positive maximum again, in the tropical* period of either body 
in its orbit. 


+ 5 [(cos*7 cos 2\ — @) cos 2) + (cos* 7 sin 2\ — 38) sin 2)] cos* d 


* The tropical period differs from the sidereal period in being reckoned from the first 
point of Aries instead of from a line fixed in space, the difference for the case of the sun 
being only one in 26,000 years, and for the case of the moon one in 13 x 18°6. 
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“«(3) The lunar fortnightly or solar semiannual tide is a variation on the 
average height of water for the twenty-four lunar or the twenty-four solar 
hours, according to which there is on the whole higher water all round the 
equator and lower water at the poles, when the declination of the disturbing 
body is zero, than when it has any other value, whether north or south ; and 
maximum height of water at the poles and lowest at the equator, when the 
declination has a maximum, whether north or south. Gauss’s way of stating 
the circumstances on which ‘secular’ variations in the elements of the solar 
system depend is convenient for explaining this component of the tides. Let 
the two parallel circles of the north and south declination of the moon and 
anti-moon at any time be drawn on a geocentric spherical surface of radius 
equal to the moon’s distance, and let the moon’s mass be divided into two 
halves and distributed over them. As these circles of matter gradually vary 
each fortnight from the equator to maximum declination and back, the tide 
produced will be solely and exactly the ‘ fortnightly tide.’ 

“810. In the equilibrium theory as ordinarily stated, there is at any place 
high water of the semidiurnal tide precisely when the disturbing body, or 
its opposite, crosses the meridian of the place; and its amount is the same 
for all places in the same latitude; being as the square of the cosine of the 
latitude, and therefore, for instance, zero at each pole. In the corrected 
equilibrium theory, high water of the semidiurnal tides may be either before 
or after the disturbing body crosses the meridian, and its amount is very 
different at different places in the same latitude, and is certainly not zero at 
the poles. In the ordinarily stated equilibrium theory, there is, precisely at 
the time of transit, high water or low water of diurnal tides in the northern 
hemisphere according as the declination of the body is north or south; 
and the amount of the rise and fall is in simple proportion to the sine of 
twice the latitude, and therefore vanishes both at the equator and at the 
poles. In the corrected equilibrium theory, the time of high water may be 
considerably either before or after the time of transit; and its amount is very 
different for different places in the same latitude, and certainly not zero at 
either equator or poles. In the ordinary statement there is no lunar fort- 


nightly or semiannual tide in the latitude 35° 16’ (being sin), and its 


amount in other latitudes is in proportion to the deviations of the squares of their 
sines from the value 3. In the corrected equilibrium theory each of these tides 
is still the same in the same latitude, and vanishes in a certain latitude, and in 
any other latitudesis insimple proportion to the deviation of the squares of their 
sines from the square of the sine of that latitude. But the latitude where 


there is no tide of this class is not sin-! yi, but sin-!( 2 te), where € is 


V3 
the mean value of 3sin*J/—1 for the whole covered portion of the earth’s 
surface, a quantity easily estimated by a not very laborious quadrature, from 
sufficiently complete geographical data of the coast lines for the whole earth. 

“As the fortnightly and semiannual tides most probably follow in reality 
very nearly the equilibrium law, it becomes a matter of great importance to 
evaluate this quantity; but we regret that hitherto we have not been able to 
undertake the work. Conversely, it is possible that careful determination of 
the fortnightly tides at various places, by proper reduction of tidal observa- 
tions, may contribute to geographical knowledge as to the amount of water 
surface in the hitherto unexplored districts of the arctic and antarctic 
regions. 
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“811. The superposition of the solar semidiurnal on the lunar semidiurnal 
tide has been investigated above (§ 60) as an example of the composition of 
simple harmonic motions ; and the well-known phenomena of the ‘spring- 
tides’ and ‘neap-tides’ and of the ‘priming’ and ‘lagging’ have been 
explained. We have now only to add that observation proves for almost all 
places, whether oceanic islands or other open coast-stations, or in deep bays, 
estuaries, or tidal rivers, the proportionate difference between the heights of 
spring-tides and neap-tides, and the amount of the priming and lagging to be 
much less than estimated in § 60 on the equilibrium hypothesis; and to be 
very different in different places, as we shall see in vol. ii. is to be expected 
from the kinetic theory.” 

The four lunar and solar diurnal and semidiurnal tides spoken of in 
§ 809 of the preceding extract are, in the harmonic analysis of this Com- 
mittee, resolved into harmonic constituents with constant amplitudes and 
epochs instead of the varying amplitudes and epochs which that statement 
implies in virtue of the varying distances of the sun and moon from the 
earth, and of the differences of their right ascensions from those of ideal 
bodies moving uniformly in the plane of the earth’s equator with constant 
angular velocities equal to the mean angular velocities of the sun and moon 
round the earth. 

To investigate, for either moon or sun alone, the equilibrium values of 
these simple harmonic constituents, and to exhibit the simple harmonic ex- 
pression for the long-period declinational tide represented by the first line of 
(238) § 80, call L the value of this line, D the value of the second line (or 
the whole complex diurnal equilibrium tide), and S the value of the third 
line (or semidiurnal equilibrium tide). 


Put 
3sin‘/—1—E€=K; 
sin? cos7cosA\—C=Fecosf, sind coslsinX—D=Fsinf; 
cos’l cos2\—A=Geos2g, costsin2A—-B =Gsin2g. 
Then 


L=; aK BNO), ait ge telicséy fora iowi-nel mY ele) 
D=2ar sind cosé6.Fcos(~—f), . . . . . (IL) 
S=Fcos's.GeosQy—g),. . . . . . . (IL) 


where F, f, G, g are constants for each place, having different values for 
different places. Let ¢ be the angle between the body’s radius vector and 
the ascending node of its orbit relatively to the earth’s equator (which for 
the case of the sun will be his longitude); let » be the right ascension of 
this node (which for the case of the sun is of course zero); let a denote the 
right ascension of the body reckoned from this node (which for the sun will 
be his right ascension measured from the first point of Aries); let I denote 
the inclination of the body’s orbit to the plane of the earth’s equator (which 
for the case of the sun is nearly enough constant for our purposes and equal 
to 23° 27' 19"); lastly, let x denote the sidereal time reduced to angle, that 
is to say, the Greenwich hour-angle of the first point of Aries. We have 


~=x-a-». 
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Hence by (I.) and (II.), 
D=2arF {cos (y¥—v—f) cosa+sin(y—v—f)sina}sindcosd, . . (IV.) 
8 =FG {cos 2(x—v—g) cos 2a+sin 2(y-—v—g)sin2a}cos’e. . . . (V.) 
Now 6 and a are the two legs of a right-angled triangle of which ¢ is the 
hypotenuse and I the angle opposite to 6. Hence, by spherical trigonometry, 
sin 6=sin I sin 4, 
COs a COS O=COS ¢, 
sin a cos O=sin ¢ cos I. 
Hence sin*d= 43 sin*I(1—cos 2g), 
and so L=jarK(—2+sin*I—sin’*I cos29), . . . . . (VI) 
Next for the diurnal tide : 
sin 6 cos d6cos a=sin I sin ¢ cos ¢=} sin I sin 2¢, 
and sin 6 cos 6 sin a=sin Isin*p cos I=} sin I(1—cos 24) cos I; 
and using these in (IV.) we find (VII.), page 301. 
Similarly, towards reducing for the semidiurnal, 
cos 2a cos*d=(2 cos*a—1) cos*d = 2 cos*@ —(1 —sin’I sin’¢) 
=cos 24(1— sin*I)+ 3 sin*I=cos 29(3 +4 cos*I) + sin’l, 
and sin 2a cos*d=2 sin a Cos 6 cos a cos §=cos I sin 29. 
Using these in (V.) we find (VIII.), page 301. 
The sum of these three expressions (VI.), (VII.), and (VIII.), 
hi LDS os ot a ee 


would be the required complete simple harmonic expansion, if r were constant, 
and if ¢ increased simply in proportion to the time. 

To complete the process we must, by aid of physical astronomy, express 7 
and @ in terms of x. 

For the case of the sun, the only deviation from uniform circular motion 
which produces sensible influence on the tides is the elliptic inequality ; for 
the case of the moon we must take into account also the perturbations called 
evection and variation. 

For the case of the sun we have 


rapes Teorrn0s 2... 


if E denote the earth’s mass, S the sun’s mass, p his parallax at any time, 
and w the obliquity of the ecliptic. Let P denote the mean parallax, w the 
longitude of the perihelion, and e the eccentricity of the orbit. As 9 now 
denotes the sun’s longitude, we have by the polar equation of the ellipse with 
one focus as pole, 

p=P{1+e cos (¢—@)} ; 

1 do 


and by Kepler’s first law a is constant. 
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Hence if » denote the mean angular velocity of the sun’s radius vector, y 
the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation, and © the mean sun’s right 
ascension (or, which is the same, the sun’s “‘ mean longitude”) at the instant 
of the first transit of Y after the vernal equinox of the year, we have 


7. 


= +e cos (¢—a)}? 


a 1+2¢ cos (g—@)} approximately 


=” { 1+42¢ cos (2 x+O -2) \ approximately, 


Vv 
Henceforward y must denote the whole angle turned through by the earth’ 
from the instant of the first transit of Y across the meridian of Greenwich © 


after a time when the sun’s longitude was zero. 
Hence, integrating, 


o=Ot xt sin (2x+0-#). 
Now, if A denote any angle, 
sin (—2¢+ = = 
sin( — —20 —-— “ly +A.) —de cos (-20-— ——x +A) sin (2x+ O- =) approximately : 


and therefore as 
p=? E + de cos (2 —— “)| approximately. . . . (XI) 
we have (XII.) (see page 301). 


Going back now to (VI.), (VII.), and (VIII.), and attending to (X.), use 
(XI.) in the first term of (VI.) and the last term of (VII.); neglect the 


variation of parallax and put =] x+© in the small terms of (VJ.), (VII.), 
and (VIII.); use (XI1.) in the first terms of (VII.) and (VIIL.), giving to A the 


q 
7 


respective values y—f and 5+2(x— g); and collect as in (IX.): we find 
(XITT.), (page 301). 


To obtain the corresponding expression for the moon’s equilibrium tide, 
substitute in the preceding, h’ for h, M for S, P’ for P, I for w, é' for e, o for 
n, )—v for ©, wo —v for w, f+v for f, and g+y for g: M denoting the 
moon’s mass, y the right ascension of the ascending node of the moon’s orbit 
on the earth’s equator, ) the mean moon’s right ascension at the time of that 
transit of Y across the meridian of Greenwich from which x (as stated above) 
is reckoned, a’ the longitude of the moon’s perigee, ¢ the mean angular 
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velocity of the moon’s radius vector, and e’ the eccentricity of her orbit. With 
these explanations, it is better not to write out the formula, but rather to 
refer to (XIII.). But to complete the harmonic expression of the lunar 
equilibrium tide, so far as practically useful, we must include terms resulting 
from evection and variation, Mr. Roberts haying, in working out the harmonic 
analysis of the Liverpool tides for the Committee, discovered very sensible 
effects of these perturbations of the moon’s motion, and haying thenceforward 
analyzed for them regularly in every case in which the data were sufficiently 
complete. The only term of (VI.), (VII.), or (VIII.) having evectional and 
variational constituents which can be sensible in North-Atlantic ports is the 
chief semidiurnal tide represented by the first term of (VIII.). For other seas 
than the North Atlantic, the evectional and variational constituents of the 
two chief lunar diurnal tides represented by the first and last terms of (VII.) 
may be quite sensible; but it is not worth while at present to work out the 
equilibrium-values of these constituents ; it is enough to give the equilibrium- 
values of the evectional and variational perturbations of the chief semidiurnal 
tide, as it is only for these effects of evection and variation that the reductions 
hitherto performed give the data for comparison with observation. 
The theoretical expressions for the effects of evection and variation on the 
moon’s coordinates are :— 


Eyvection. Variation. 


On longitude. 18" ¢' sin[2(¢'+1—9)—(¢' +»—a’)]; 2 1) sin 2(9'+v—¢). 


Cc 


On parallax . P15 ¢' cos[2(p'+v—¢)—(¢' +) ]5 »(") cos 2(9'+ v—@). 
o o 


In these expressions substitute for g'+y and ¢ their approximate values, 
eytyp and "x+O 
Y Pe 


use the results in the first term of (VIII.) modified to suit the moon; and 
work out according to (XI.) and (XII.). Thus we find, for the evectional 
and variational semidiurnal tides, the equation (XIV.), page 301,] 


In I. and II. of the following Tables, the coefficient (R), speed (n), and 
epoch (e) of each of the simple harmonic terms of (XIII.) are given separately 
for convenience of reference. Table I. contains the values of these quantities 
for the case of the sun’s equilibrium tide; Table II. those for the moon’s 
equilibrium tide, with the addition of the evectional and variational consti- 
tuents of the semidiurnal tides. 
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In the following Tables (I’) and (II') the numerical values of R, so far as 
they can be calculated, and of n are given. Table (I') corresponds to Table 
(1.); (II') to (III.) In Table (II’) two values of R bracketed together are 
given for each term—one for the mean maximum value of I, and the other 
for the mean minimum value of I. These values of I are taken as 28° 36’ 7” 
and 18° 18’ 31"' respectively. 
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Third Report of the Committee, consisting of Dr. Brunton, F.R.S., 
and Dr. Pyr-Smita, appointed to investigate the Conditions of 
Intestinal Secretion and Movement. 


Tux first part of the task of your Committee respected the comparative effect 
on intestinal secretion of various salts locally applied, and the action of 
other drugs, either mingled with these or injected into the blood, in modify- 
ing their action. This was completed in our first Report, in which we gave 
an account of our experiments on the local action of purgative salts, and 
stated that atropia has not the same inhibitory effect on intestinal secretion 
which it has on that of the submaxillary gland. 

Secondly, we ascertained last year that the same “ paralytic” secretion which 
Moreau observed in dogs and rabbits occurs under similar conditions in cats ; 
and, further, that this effect is not produced by division of the pneumogastric 
nerves and cervical sympathetic cord, nor by section of the splanchnics and 
spinal cord, and that all these sources of nervous supply may be cut off, and 
both semilunar ganglia extirpated, without paralytic secretion following. 
We ventured to anticipate that the inhibitory centre sought would be found 
in the smaller ganglia of the solar plexus. We had also noticed that hyperemia 
or hemorrhage of the intestinal mucous membrane does not follow either upon 
division of the splanchnics or upon extirpation of the lumbar portion of the 
spinal cord, but frequently occurs when both these operations have been 
performed together. 

This year your Committee have succeeded in proving positively that the 
conclusion they had reached by the method of exclusion is correct, namely, 
that the paralytic secretion of Moreau may be produced by extirpation of the 
smaller ganglia of the solar plexus, including those which are found in the 
superior mesenteric plexus. 

We have also ascertained that removal of these ganglia is rarely followed 
by hyperemia or hemorrhage of the intestinal mucous membrane, 

Thirdly, turning to the last section of our investigation, the movements of 
the intestine, we have obtained fairly conclusive evidence that its peristaltic 
movement (in the cat) is unaffected by irritation of the distal end of the 
divided splanchnies, but is called forth by stimulation of their proximal part. 

The conclusions, then, to which your Committee have been led may be 
thus summed up :-— 

1. Application of various soda and potash salts to the intestinal mucous 
membrane produces a more or less profuse secretion, that caused by sulphate 
of magnesia, acetate of potash, sulphate of soda, and tartrate of potash and 
soda being most abundant. 

2. The presence (in the intestine or in the blood) of atropia, morphia, 
chloral, &¢. does not prevent the above action of sulphate of magnesia. 

3. The secretory nerves of the intestines have the small ganglia of the 
solar and superior mesenteric plexuses for their centres ; hence secretion is 
unaffected by section of the splanchnics, the vagi, or the dorso-lumbar part 
of the cord. 

4. Destruction of the lumbar part of the cord, after extirpation of the solar 
plexus, produces hemorrhage or hyperemia of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, which is absent after division of the splanchnics, destruction of the 
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semilunar ganglia and solar plexus, or division of the mesenteric nerves 
themselves. 

5. The splanchnic nerves are, as usually admitted, the vasomotor nerves of 
the intestines, but have no centrifugal fibres to their muscular coats, and 
can only indirectly affect them by diminishing their supply of blood. 

6. The splanchnics are the afferent nerves which regulate peristalsis of the 
intestine, the efferent stimulus probably reaching its intraparietal ganglia 
through the lumbar cord and abdominal sympathetic. 

The following are the details of the experiments made this year. With 
those described in our two preceding Reports, they make up a total of more 
than a hundred, as the basis of the above conclusions. 

In the first series we continued and completed the experiments in our last 
Report, undertaken to ascertain the nervous centre, separation from which 
produces the “ paralytic” secretion of Moreau. Starting from the negative 
results with which we concluded our research last year, it will be seen that, 
of the thirteen cases in which we removed the solar or the superior mesenteric 
plexus, paralytic secretion resulted abundantly in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 18, where 
both were removed. The same effect was produced in Nos. 7, 8, and 10, 
where the splanchnics and semilunar ganglia were left intact, and only the 
smaller (inferior) ganglia of the solar plexus, with the superior mesenteric 
offset from it, were excised. In No. 5, and also in No. 14, the paralytic 
secretion was likewise present, though less abundant. In four cases 
(Nos. 4, 6, 9, and 11) there was little or none; but in three of these 
cases the dissection, by which we verified in each case the completeness of 
the lesion produced, showed that the plexus had only been torn away from 
the artery without complete excision of its ganglia ; and in No. 11 the superior 
mesenteric plexus was simply cut across, so as to separate it from the semi- 
lunar ganglia and splanchnics, with the superior part of the solar plexus. Thus 
the negative results here, like those of last year’s experiments, confirm 
our present conclusions. In No. 12 there was enough fluid found to 
fill the loop moderately, but the rest of the intestine was empty: dis- 
section did not show any defect in the previous operation, nor had there 
been hemorrhage, diarrhoea, or sickness. It will, however, be noted that in 
this experiment less time had elapsed than in any of the others (2 instead of 
32, 4, 5, or 6 hours); and this fact, taken with the observation of the most 
abundant secretion having followed the longest period between the excision 
of the plexus and the animal being killed (see No. 7), may perhaps explain 
the scanty secretion in this instance. 

The concluding series of experiments are on a difficult subject, which has 
already engaged the attention of Ludwig and his pupils, of Lister, Piluger, 
Wundt, Von Basch, and other distinguished physiologists. Whether we are 
justified in the conclusions which we have drawn we must wait for time to 
determine, and will only add that we are well aware of the many possible 
fallacies which attend the inquiry, as well as of the conflicting results of 
previous investigators. 


P.S.—Since this Report was presented (Glasgow, 1876), one of us, who was 
fortunate in securing the requisite Certificate from the Home Office, has 
obtained fresh results confirming those of the second series of these experi- 
ments.—July 1877. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTS *. 


First Series. 


No. Lesicn. 


1. | Excision of both semilunar gan- 
glia and of the superior mesen- 
teric plexus. Two 4-inch loops 
ligatured at beginning of je- 
junum and at end of ileum. 


2. |Sameasl. Superior mesenteric 
artery accidentally wounded 
and ligatured. Diarrhoea before 
end of operation. Loops empty 
before ligature. 


3t. | Same as 1 


Result. 


Decreerare Upper loop empty ; mucous mem- 
brane dry. Between the loops 
20 c.c. of mucus and serum 
without bile or blood ; mucous 
membrane moist. Lower loop 
contained a little of the same. 
Serous coat congested. 

CS ee Cat vomited shortly before it was 
killed. Peritoneal congestion of 
intestines. Duodenum, mucous 
membrane congested, hsmor- 
rhage into the gut. Upper 
loop, 5 ¢. ¢. of pale opalescent 
fluidt. Between the loops 40 c.c. 
of similar but rather thicker 
fluid, with a few streaks of blood 
which was accidentally mixed 
with it. Lower loop, 8 ¢. ec. of 
thin glairy fluid. Mucous mem- 
brane congested throughout. 

4,........| Upper loop, 8 ¢. ¢. of bile-stained 
fluid. Between loops, 45 ¢. c. of 
turbid fluid. Lower loop, & c. ¢. 
of clear glairy fluid. Mucous 
membrane normal. 


4. | Mesenteric plexus alone excised. | 3-4...... All the loops empty, except a tape- 


in jejunum ; middle and lower 
ileum tied. 


worm in the ileum. Mucous 
membrane pale. [On dissection, 
it was found that the operation 
had been very imperfectly per- 
formed, so that the greater part 
of the plexus was intact. | 


D: Same as 4. Three 4-inch loops} 4......... Duodenum partly contracted, with 


some fluid contents. Upper loop, 
Tc. ¢. of fluid. Middle, 5 e.c., 
with small tapeworm. Lower, 
4 c.c. (darker) and a tapeworm. 
Intestine injected _ outside 
throughout ; mucous membrane 
in upper loop injected, in the 
others normal. 


* The animals used throughout were cats, and the anxsthetic employed was chloroform. 

t The laboratory assistant, who had been a soldier in India, remarked that this fluid 
was just like the rice-water stools he had seen in cholera epidemics, 

{ This cat was white, with grey eyes, and was deaf. 
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TABLE (continued). 


Sameas4. ‘Two loops tied; one 
in upper jejunum 8 in., the 
other in lower ileum 6 in. 


Same as 4, 


| Same as+. One loop tied in lower 
ileum 18 in, Lacteal full. 


Superior mesenteric divided 
from the solar plexus, but no 
ganglia removed. 

| Superior mesenterie plexus di- 
vided, and both semilunar 
ganglia excised. 

Solar plexus excised. Superior 
mesenteric artery isolated by 
excision of its plexus. Three 
loops as in No. 5. 


| 


Result. 


Upper loop, tapeworm and 
round worms. Middle empty. 
Lower, tapeworms. Mucous 
membrane pale and bile-stained. 
[The superior mesenteric plexus 
was found to have been only de- 
tached without excision. | 

Upper loop, a little clear fluid. 
Between loops, 52 c. c. of yel- 
lowish, rather turbid and tena- 
cious fluid. Lower empty. Mu- 
cous membrane pale. No worms. 
Serous coat injected. 

Upper loop, 21 ¢. ¢. of turbid and 
blood-stained fluid; tapeworm 
and round worms. Between 
loops, 28 ¢. ¢. of similar fluid ; 
no worms. Lower loop, 22 ¢. c. 
of serous fluid ; no worms. Mu- 
cous membrane pale throughout, 
and viscera anzmic. 

The whole intestine empty. Mu- 
cous membrane dry. One small 
tapeworm. Clot in peritoneum 
from oozing of a small vessel. 
[Some of the plexus was found 
only separated from the artery, 
but not destroyed. | 

Jejunum and upper ileum (25 in.), 
27 ¢. ce. yellow turbid fluid. 
Loop 45 c. c. same fluid. Mu- 
cous membrane rather pale. 
No worms. Congested exter- 
nally, and serous effusion in 
peritoneum. 

Negative result. 


|. 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| 


Only a few ec. c. of glairy fluid 
in the loop. 


The cat was sick during the night, 
and passed mucous stools. After 
it was killed next morning there 
was no peritonitis found, but ef- 
fusion of chyle from puncture of 
a lacteal during the operation. 
Upper loop filled with dark brown 
fluid. Middle the same, but not 
so abundant. Lower, as upper. 
Mucous membrane pale, cedema- 
tous, and covered with thin te- 
nacious mucus. ‘Two round 
worms and a tapeworm. 
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14.—Cat under chloroform. Abdomen opened, and intestines exposed for 
5 or 6 minutes to the air. No movement, The interrupted current from 
DuBois Reymond’s induction-coil was used in this and the succeeding ex- 
periments. Electrodes placed under left splanchnic. Secondary coil at 25, 
no effect; at 15, doubtful; at 10, rapid aneemia of stomach and small intes- 
tines and of a large mesenteric gland. No movement. Coil at 7: con- 
tinued anemia, which now extended to the kidneys; no movement; after 
removal of the irritation, the anemia continued and even increased for a 
short time in the intestines, the kidneys recovering their normal vascularity 
more quickly. 

After the intestines had regained their normal vascularity, the coil was put 
at 5, and the left splanchnic again irritated for 5 minutes. The etfect was 
the same, but much less decided than before. After the current was stopped, 
the intestines became rapidly hyperemic. The irritation once more applied, 
with the coil at 0, anemia only ensued after 30 seconds. No movement 
of the intestines. Ten minutes later the current was applied to the 
right splanchnic with the secondary coil at 25: no effect. Coil moved to 
15: anemia of stomach and intestines ; slight movement, which had begun 
before the first irritation, now ceased. Current stopped: normal vascularity 
recovered ; peristalsis began again, and became rather active; ecchymosis 
apparent under the tunic of the right kidney. 

Intestines at rest: vascularity normal. Right splanchnic irritated with coil 
at 10: after two minutes, anemia of stomach and some coils of intestine. 
Moved to 5, the large arteries became evidently smaller, though the vascularity 
of the viscera was still only partially affected. After two minutes more no 
movement. 

The solar plevus, including the semilunar ganglia, was now eacised, and 
the superior mesenteric artery isolated. The intestines were somewhat hyper- 
eemic, the kidneys normal, peristalsis rather active. An upper and lower 
loop of 8 in. each ligatured as before. Coil at 15: electrodes applied to both 
splanchnics so as to irritate them at the same time: no anemia; movement 
slightly increased. Coil at 10: no anemia; movement considerably increased. 
Coil at 5: active peristalsis of stomach and intestines, doubtful decrease of 
vascularity. 

The left splanchnic was next divided, and the electrodes applied to its 
proximal end, with the coil at 25. The movements which were going on 
before continued active, while the coil was moved to 15, 10, and 5. Slight 
anemia appeared with the coil at 15, and did not increase. After the 
current was stopped, the intestines continued their movements, and quickly 
recovered a normal or perhaps slightly excessive vascularity. Fresh irrita- 
tion a few minutes later (of the proximal end of the left splanchnic) produced 
no change in vascularity or in movement of the intestine. 

The cat died several hours later without having vomited. ‘The greater 
part of the small intestine contained only a moderate quantity of fluid, but 
the lower loop was filled with serum and thick white mucus. No worms. 
On dissection the right semilunar ganglion and solar plexus adjacent were 
found to be imperfectly removed: otherwise the operation had succeeded. 

15.—Cat under chloroform. Abdomen opened and electrodes put on the 
left splanchnic, with coil at 25: no peristalsis, moderate injection. Current 
on: at first apparent slight increase of vascularity, but when the coil was 
moved to 15, pallor, with contraction of the branches of the superior mesen- 
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teric artery, became marked. No movement of stomach or intestines took 
lace. 
j 16.—Cat chloroformed and put into a bath of -75 per cent. salt solution at 
90° to 100° F., with the trachea opened so as to allow of complete immer- 
sion*. After electrodes had been put on both splanchnics, with the intestines 
at rest and moderately injected, the current was put on with a commutator, 
so as to pass through both nerves at once with the coil at 25, shifted after 
two minutes to 15, and then to 5 and to 0, but without visible effect. 
17.—Cat chloroformed and abdomen opened. Intestines pale. Pregnant 
uterus. No peristalsis. Both splanchnies divided. Proximal end of right 
irritated, with the coil at 25. After two minutes the uterus began moving: 
on breaking the circuit this ceased gradually. The same occurred on applying 
the electrodes in the same way to the left splunchnic, the intestines still re- 
maining motionless and their injection not varying. The narcosis was kept 
only moderately deep, the tail constantly moving. At every third or fourth 
expiration there was a strong contraction of the abdominal walls with relaxed 
diaphragm (effort at vomiting). 

Electrodes were then applied to (the proximal end of) both splanchnics, 
and the current passed through both at once. Coil at 25: nochange: intes- 
tines drawn out from abdomen so as to bring the greater part into view; they 
were motionless and moderately vascular. Coil at 15, current on: active 
peristalsis began, and soon spread to all the small intestines ; the uterus also 
moved as before ; vascularity of the viscera not altered. After three minutes 
the current was stopped, and the movements quickly ceased. Repeated with 
the coil at 5 and at 10 no effect was produced, but general movements of the 
voluntary muscles ensued from escape of the current. 

The animal was then placed in a bath of -75 per cent. of salt solution at 
about 90° F., arranged so as to cover the abdomen but allow of respiration, 
and both splanchnies were irritated with the coil at 10: no effect. 

Removed from bath: no movement. Left splanchnic (proximal end as 
before) irritated with coil at 15. After 30 seconds active peristalsis began 
in the colon, the uterus, and some folds of the small intestine. Moved to 10, 
peristalsis appeared in fresh folds, which ceased on stopping the current. 

Electrodes on right splanchnic: coil at 15: no movement. Current on: 
after a few seconds active peristalsis began in the stomach, spread to the 
intestines,'and by the end of the first minute all the small intestines were in 
movement, as well as the uterus, the colon not participating. Moved up to 
10, increased activity of motion, the colon continuing quiet, and the vascu- 
larity of the viscera not affected, except as the tight contraction of the gut 
produced transient pallor. On stopping the current, peristalsis ceased within 
two minutes. 

The electrodes were then applied to the superior mesenteric plecus, which 
was isolated for the purpose. Coil at 15, current on: slight movement 
occurred, but not constantly; the vascularity of the small intestine was 
distinctly, though only moderately diminished. Applied to the renal plewus 
no change was visible, but after removal the kidney increased in vascularity. 
Applied lastly to the nerves going to the spleen, that viscus shrunk from 53 to 
5 inches in length. 

18.—Cat under chloroform. Both splanchnics divided, and distal end of 
left placed on electrodes, the intestines being anemic and at rest. Coil at 
25, current on: after 90 seconds there was very slight and limited peri- 


* This precaution (in which we followed Sanders Ezn and Houckgeest) we found to 
be useless for the object in view, and do not recommend it to future investigators. 
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stalsis, but no other change. With the coil at 15 there was no movement, 
but the intestines were more vascular than before, which may, however, have 
been due to sponging with warm water to remove some blood. 

Experiment repeated with the animal in the bath. There was then no 
change in vascularity, and no movement, except very slight peristalsis in a 
single coil. (This cat had suffered from hemorrhage, owing to the liver being 
bruised in restoring it by artificial respiration. The fact was discovered after 
the animal was killed, and explained its feeble state during the experiments.) 

19.—Cat chloroformed. Both splanchnics divided. Electrodes placed on 
proximal end of left, and the animal immersed in the bath at 100° F. There 
was at first active peristalsis, and after this had ceased, stimulation, with the 
coil at 25, produced no effect on the vascularity or movement of the intes- 
tines. Repeated out of the water there was still no movement, but the in- 
testines became less vascular while the current passed, and then somewhat 
hyperemic. 

Stimulation of the proximal end of the right splanchnic out of the bath 
produced active peristalsis. The vascularity varied irregularly, and probably 
independently, with moderate injection after the current was stopped. 

On the left splanchnic being again irritated after an interval (with the coil 
still at 25), peristalsis, which had become very languid, was distinctly in- 
creased. The intestines became pale during the strong contraction of each 
coil, but otherwise their vascularity was unaffected. 

Stimulation of the splenic plewus reduced the length of the spleen from 3} 
to 33 inches. 


Report of the Commitiee, consisting of A. Vernon Harcourt, Professor 
Guapstonr, and Dr. ArKinson, appointed for the purpose of collect- 
ing and suggesting subjects for Chemical Research. 


Brrore entering upon the task of forming a list of subjects, the members 
of the Committee took opportunities of discussing the question privately 
with other chemists, and found in many cases considerable doubts as to the 
advisability of such a proceeding. Instead, therefore, of at once inviting 
suggestions for research, the Committee considered it desirable to ascertain 
the opinion of English chemists generally as to the feasibility of the proposed 
scheme. The following Circular was accordingly sent to about fifty chemists, 
who were either those of the highest official standing, or who were known 
to be engaged in research :— 


“‘ British AssocIaTION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


“ April 24, 1876. 

“Dear Str,—At the last Meeting of the British Association a Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Gladstone, and Dr. E. Atkinson, 
with power to add to their number, to collect and suggest subjects for chemical 
research. 

“When the matter was discussed by the Committee of the Chemical Section, 
at whose instance the above-named Committee was appointed, it was thought that 
a step might be taken towards the organization of chemical inquiry by the for- 
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mation and publication of a list of subjects to be suggested by the leading chemists 
of our own country, and, if possible, of other countries also, from which younger 
chemists wishing to derek a research might select a subject with the assurance 
that it was considered new and important. 

“Tt was thought also that such a list, however meagre and inadequate it might 
be at the outset, would tend to increase as soon as the plan became more widely 
lmown, and might ultimately, if chemists of other countries were willing to take 
part, become an important feature in a general organization of chemical research. 

“A chemist undertaking the investigation of any one of the suggested subjects 
would send word to the editors of the list, and might be placed in communi- 
cation with the chemist by whom the subject was suggested. Each issue of the 
list, which might be republished at frequent intervals in some of the chemical 
journals, would state which subjects had been already undertaken and by whom, 
and thus the waste of labour which sometimes occurs through simultaneous work 
on the same subject would be prevented. 

“Tt has, however, been objected that chemists are not likely to be so prodigal of 
their ideas as such a scheme supposes, and may prefer keeping the subjects of 
research which have suggested themselves to their minds for their own or their 
pupils’ investigation. The answer to this would seem to depend upon the answer 
to the general question, whether the supply of ideas or suggestions for research 
existing in the minds of the leading chemists at the present day does or does not 
largely exceed the number of skilled hands at their disposal. 

“Before, therefore, proceeding to invite you and others to suggest subjects to 
be placed upon the proposed list, the Committee are desirous of learning whether 
in your judgment the scheme is likely to succeed, and whether, if the attempt to 
form such a list is made, you would be willing to contribute to it; they would also 
be glad of any opinions in reference to the matter with which you may favour 
them. 

“ We are, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“A, G. Vernon Harcourt, 
“J. H. GuapsTong, 
“i, ATKINSON.” 


“PS. Please address your answer, Dr. Atkinson, York Town, Surrey.” 


To this Circular only eight written replies were received, of which four may 
be classed as favourable, namely, those from Mr. Abel, President of the 
Chemical Society, Prof. Mills, Mr. Bolas, and Mr. R. Warington; three 
as adverse to the scheme, viz. from Dr. Joule, Mr. Hartley, and Mr. Groves, 
the latter embodying the views of Dr. Stenhouse; and one as doubtful from 
Mr. Buckton. 

Among the objections raised to the proposed scheme perhaps the following 
have been the most general :— 

That suggestions for subjects of research would only be needed by, or be 
useful to, students and beginners, and that such men would generally be under 
the guidance of Professors, who would provide them with subjects; that the 
suggestion of a subject is generally its least part; that what students really want 
is guidance and instruction in the art of investigation ; that any one who had 
originality and power to make a satisfactory research would also be able to 
find subjects for himself; that facilities and material appliances for research, 


together with the means of living for those thus engaged, were more pressing 


wants; that any one contributing suggestions for research would reserve for 
his own use the best of them, that is to say, those most likely to give im- 
portant and satisfactory results. 

Of the letters received, the Committee may perhaps give the following from 
Mr. Buckton and from Dr. Joule :— 
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‘“Wycombe, Haslemere. 


“‘T believe that the result of chemical inquiry would be greater and more 
important in nature if the suggestions made by your Committee could be 
efficiently carried out. I must confess, however, that my fears shape them- 
selves very much after the fashion expressed by paragraph 5 of your Circular. 

“ Original workers, I believe, always are under the hope that eventually 
time and opportunity will present themselves, so that they will allow them 
personally to work out their brightest and most promising ideas. If this be 
so, but few of such will find a place in the contemplated list. Again, hesita- 
tion might be felt amongst some lest the most promising subjects should 
be negatived by the results of an inexperienced hand. 

“The number of skilled hands in our laboratories is certainly larger than 
formerly, yet probably in this country latterly the harvest of original work 
has not been in due proportion to this number. 

“Tf so, the steps proposed towards the organization of chemical inquiry by 
way of a list will, I think, be beneficial. 

“G. B. Bucxron.” 


“Manchester, May 4, 1876. 


“We know that the scientific faculty is of slow growth in the case of any 
individual student. He becomes interested in a particular line of inquiry, 
and in pursuing it becomes further interested by the acquisition of new facts. 
The original inquiry will naturally ramify, and there will be a completeness 
about his work and also an accuracy which could not be expected from that 
done as it were to order. I think, too, that the mere suggestions of a research 
may tend to make it unpalatable to many minds. We know that mere sug- 
gestions have in some instances been claimed as discoveries. On this account 
many would feel some delicacy in even suggesting an inquiry, necessarily 
accompanied by the suggestion of the expected result, simply because it looks 
like a forestalling to some extent of the merit of the actual labourer. 

‘*Then, in order to be in a position to suggest, a scientific man must have 
mentally worked out the methods and anticipated the results of the proposed 
train of investigation, and would doubtless prefer to work it out himself, or, 
at any rate, to have the work done by his pupils under his immediate super- 
intendence—first, because he naturally wishes that full justice should be done 
to the subject from his own point of view; and second, because he considers 
himself to a certain extent in the light of a proprietor. 

“‘T do not think it desirable to use any extra stimulus to induce students 
to work. If their own tastes and abilities and information do not lead them 
to find a vein of knowledge and work it, the application of such stimulus 
would probably result in the accumulation of incomplete and erroneous results 
to the hindrance of real scientific advancement. 

“ James P. JOULE.” 


In order that the proposed scheme should be successful it ought to meet 
with very general support. This has been far from being the case, and there- 
fore the Committee have not thought it advisable to proceed further in the 
matter. 


NOTICES AND ABSTRACTS 


OF 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SECTIONS. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. ° 


Address by Professor Sir Witt1am Tuomson, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S., President 
of the Section. 


A CONVERSATION which I had with Professor Newcomb one evening last June, in 
Professor Henry’s drawing-room in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, has 
forced me to give all my spare thoughts ever since to Hopkins’s problem of Preces- 
sion and Nutation, assuming the earth a rigid spheroidal shell filled with liquid. 
Six weeks ago, when I landed in England after a most interesting trip to America 
and back, and became painfully conscious that I must have the honour to address 
you here today, I wished to write an Address of which science in America should 
be the subject. I came home, indeed, vividly impressed with much that I had 
seen both in the Great Exhibition of Philadelphia and out of it, showing the truest 
scientific spirit and devotion, the originality, the inventiveness, the patient perseve- 
ring thoroughness of work, the appreciativeness, and the generous open-mindedness 
and sympathy, from which the great things of science come. 


* O6\w héyery ’Arpeioas 
OédrAw bE Kadpoy ade.” 


I wish I could speak to you of the veteran Henry, generous rival of Faraday in 
electromagnetic discovery; of Peirce, the founder of high mathematics in America ; 
of Bache, and of the splendid heritage he has left to America and to the world in 
the United-States Coast Survey ; of the great school of astronomers which followed 
—Gould, Newton, Newcomb, Watson, Young, Alvan Clarke, Rutherford, Draper 
(father and son) ; of Commander Belknap and his great exploration of the Pacific 
depths by pianoforte-wire with imperfect apparatus supplied from Glasgow, out of 
which he forced a success in his own way; of Captain Sigsbee, who followed 
with like fervour and resolution, and made further improvements in the apparatus 
by which he has done marvels of easy, quick, and sure deep-sea sounding in his 
little surveying-ship ‘ Blake ;’ and of the admirable official spirit which makes such 
men and such doings possible in the United-States Naval Service. I would like to 
tell you, too, of my reasons for confidently expecting that American hydrography 
will soon supply the data from tidal observations, long ago asked of our Govern- 
ment in vain by a Committee of the British Association, by which the amount of 
the earth’s elastic yielding to the distorting influence of sun and moon will be 
measured ; and of my strong hope that the Compass Department of the American 
Navy will repay the debt to France, England, and Germany, so appreciatively 
acknowledged in their reprint of the works of Poisson, Airy, Archibald Smith, 
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Evans, and the Liverpool Compass Committee, by giving in return a fresh marine 
survey of terrestrial magnetism, to supply the navigator with data for correcting 
his compass without sights of sun or stars. 

Can I go on to Precession and Nutation without a word of what I saw in the 
Great Exhibition of Philadelphia? In the U.S. Government part of it, Professor 
Hilgard showed me the measuring-rods of the U.S. Coast Survey, with their beau- 
tiful mechanical appliances for end measurement, by which the three great base- 
lines of Maine, Long Island, and Georgia were measured with about the same 
accuracy as the most accurate scientific measurers, whether of Europe or America, 
have attained in comparing two metre or yard measures. 

In the United-States telegraphic department I saw and heard Elisha Gray’s 
splendidly worked-out Electric Telephone actually sounding four messages simul- 
taneously on the Morse code, and clearly capable of doing yet four times as many 
with very moderate improvements of detail; and I saw Kdison’s Automatic Tele- 
graph delivering 1015 words in 57 seconds—this done by the long-neglected 
electro-chemical method of Bain, long ago condemned in England to the helot 
work of recording from a relay, and then turned adrift as needlessly delicate for 
that. In the Canadian Department I heard “To be or not to be...... there's the 
rub,” through an electric telegraph wire; but, scorning monosyllables, the electric 
articulation rose to higher flights, and gaye me passages taken at random from the 
New-York newspapers :—“ 8.5. ‘Cox’ has arrived ” (I failed to make out the 8.8. 
‘Cox’); ‘the City of New York ;” “Senator Morton ;” “The Senate has resolved to 
print a thousand extra copies;” ‘The Americans in London have resolved to 
celebrate the coming fourth of July.” All this my own ears heard, spoken to me 
with unmistakable distinctness by the thin circular disk armature of just such 
another little eee as this which I hold in my hand. The words were 
shouted with a clear and loud voice by my colleague-judge, Professor Watson, at 
the far end of the telegraph-wire, holding his mouth close to a stretched membrane, 
such as you see before you here, carrying a little piece of soft iron, which was thus 
made to perform in the neighbourhood of an electromagnet in circuit with the line 
motions proportional to the sonorific motions of the air. This, the greatest by far 
of all the marvels of the electric telegraph, is due to a young countryman of our own, 
Mr. Graham Bell, of Edinburgh and Montreal and Boston, now becoming a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. Who can but admire the hardihood of 
invention which devised such very slight means to realize the mathematical con- 
ception that, if electricity is to convey all the delicacies of quality which di- 
stinguish articulate speech, the strength of its current must vary continuously and 
as nearly as may be in simple proportion to the velocity of a particle of air engaged 
in constituting the sound ? 

The Patent Museum of Washington (an institution of which the nation is justly 
proud) and the beneficent working of the United-States patent laws deserve notice 
in the Section of the British Association concerned with branches of science to 
which nine tenths of all the useful patents of the world owe their foundations. 
I was much struck with the prevalence of patented inventions in the Exhibition: 
it seemed to me that every good thing deserving a patent was patented. I asked 
one inventor of a very good invention, “* Why don’t you patent it in England? ” 
He answered, “The conditions in England are too onerous.” We certainly are far 
behind America’s wisdom in this respect. If Europe does not amend its patent 
laws (England in the opposite direction to that proposed in the Bills before the 
last two sessions of Parliament) America will speedily become the nursery of 
useful inventions for the world. 

I should tell you also of “ Old Prob’s” weather-warnings, which cost the nation 
250,000 dollars a year: money well spent say the western farmers; and not they 
alone; in this the whole people of the United States are agreed ; and though Demo- 
crats or Republicans playing the “economical ticket ” may for half a session stop 
the appropriations for even the United-States Coast Survey, no one would for a 
moment think of proposing to starve “ Old Prob ;” and now that 80 per cent. of his 
probabilities have proved true, and General Myers has for a month back ceased to 
call his daily forecasts “ probabilities” and has begun to call theni indications, what 
will the western farmers call him this time next year? 
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And the United-States Naval Observatory, full of the very highest science, under 
the command of Admiral Davis! If, to get on to Precession and Nutation, I had 
resolved to omit telling you that I had there, in an instrument for measuring pho- 
tographs of the Transit of Venus shown me by Professor Harkness (a young Scots- 
man attracted into the United-States Naval Service), seen, for the first time in an 
astronomical observatory, a geometrical slide, the verdict on the disaster on board 
the ‘Thunderer,’ published while I am writing this address, forbids me to keep any 
such resolution, and compels me to put the question—Is there in the British Navy, 
or in a British steamer, or in a British land-boiler another safety-valve so con- 
structed that by any possibility, at any temperature or under any stress, it can jam ? 
and to say that if there is, it must be instantly corrected or removed. 

I ought to speak to you, too, of the already venerable Harvard University, the 
Cambridge of America, and of the Technological Institute of Boston, created by 
William Rogers, brother of my late colleague in this University (Glasgow), Henry 
Rogers, and of the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, which with its youthful 
vigour has torn Sylvester from us, has utilized the genius and working-power of 
Roland for experimental research, and three days after my arrival in America sent 
for the young Porter Poinier to make him a Fellow; but he was on his deathbed, 
in New York, “ begging his physicians to keep him alive just to finish his book, 
and then he would be willing to go.” Of his book, ‘Thermodynamics,’ we may 
hope to see at least a part, for much of the manuscript and good and_able 
friends to edit it are left; but the appointment to a Fellowship in the Johns 
Hopkins University came a day too late to gratify his noble ambition. 

But the stimulus of intercourse with American scientific men left no place in 
my mind for framing or attempting to frame a report on American science. Dis- 
turbed by Newcomb’s suspicions of the earth’s irregularities as a time-keeper, I 
could think of nothing but precession and nutation, and tides and monsoons, and 
settlements of the equatorial regions, and meltings of the polar ice. Week after 
week passed before I could put down two words which I could read to you here 
today; and so I have nothing to offer you for my Address but 


Review of Evidence regarding the Physical Condition of the Earth: its internal 
Temperature; the Fluidity or Solidity of its interior Substance ; the 
Rigidity, Elasticity, Plasticity, of its External Figure; and the Per- 
manence or Variability of its Period and Awis of Rotation. 


The evidence of a high internal temperature is too well known to need any quo- 
tation of particulars at present. Sutfice it to say that below the uppermost ten 
metres stratum of rock or soil sensibly affected by diurnal and annual variations of 
temperature there is generally found a gradual increase of temperature downwards, 
approximating roughly in ordinary localities to an average rate of 1° Centigrade 
per thirty metres of descent, but much greater in the neighbourhood of active vol- 
canoes and certain other special localities, of comparatively small area, where hot 
springs and perhaps also sulphurous vapours prove an intimate relationship to vol- 
canic quality. It is worthy of remark in passing that, so far as we know at present, 
there are no localities of exceptionally small rate of augmentation of underground 
temperature, and none where temperature diminishes at any time through any con- 
siderable depth downwards below the stratum sensibly influenced by summer heat 
and winter cold. Any considerable area of the earth of, say, not less than a kilo- 
metre in any horizontal diameter, which for several thousand years had been covered 
by snow or ice, and from which the ice had melted away and left an average surface 
temperature of 13° Cent., would, during 900 years, show a decreasing temperature 
for some depth down from the surface; and 3600 years after the clearing away of 
the ice would still show residual effect of the ancient cold, in a half rate of aug- 
mentation of temperature downwards in the upper strata, gradually increasing to 
the whole normal rate, which would be sensibly reached at a depth of G00 metres. 

By a simple effort of geological calculus it has been estimated that 1° yer 30 
metres gives 1000° per 30,000 metres, and 3333° per 100 kilometres. This aith- 
metical result is irrefragable; but what of the physical conclusion drawn from it 
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with marvellous frequency and pertinacity, that at depths of from 30 to 100 kilo- 
metres the temperatures are so high as to melt all substances composing the earth’s 
upper crust? It has been remarked, indeed, that if observation showed any dimi- 
nution or augmentation of the rate of increase of underground temperature in great 
depths, it would not be right to reckon on the uniform rate of 1° per 30 metres or 
thereabouts down to 30 or 60 or 100 kilometres. “ But observation has shown 
nothing of the kind ; and therefore surely itis most consonant with inductive philo- 
sophy to admit no great deviation in any part of the earth’s solid crust from the 
rate of increase proved by observation as far as the greatest depths to which we 
have reached!” Now I have to remark upon this argument that the greatest depth 
to which we have reached in observations of underground temperature is scarcely 
one kilometre; and that if a 10-per-cent. diminution of the rate of augmentation of 
underground temperature downwards were found at a depth of one kilometre, this 
would demonstrate * that within the last 100,000 years the upper surface of the 
earth must have been at a higher temperature than that now found at the depth 
of one kilometre. Such a result is no doubt to be found by observation in places 
which have been overflown by lava in the memory of man or a few thousand 
years further back; but if, without going deeper than a Kilometre, a 10-per-cent. 
diminution of the rate of increase of temperature downwards were found for the 
whole earth, it would limit the whole of geological history to within 100,000 
years, or, at all events, would interpose an absolute barrier against the continuous 
descent of life on the earth from earlier periods than 100,000 years ago. There- 
fore, although search in particular localities for a diminution of the rate of aug- 
mentation of underground temperature in depths of less than a kilometre may be 
of intense interest, as helping us to fix the dates of extinct volcanic actions which 
have taken place within 100,000 years or so, we know enough from thoroughly sure 
geological evidence not to expect to find it, except in particular localities, and to 
feel quite sure that we shall not find it under any considerable portion of the earth’s 
surface. If we admit as possible any such discontinuity within 900,000 years, we 
might be prepared to find a sensible diminution of the rate at three knlometres 
depth; but not at any thing less than 30 kilometres if geologists validly claim as 
much as 90,000,000 of years for the length of the time with which their science is 
concerned. Now this implies a temperature of 1000° Cent. at the depth of 30 kilo- 
metres, allows something less than 2000° for the temperature at 60 kilometres, and 
does not require much more than 4000° Cent. at any depth however great, but does 
require at the great depths a temperature of, at all events, not less than about 4000° 
Cent. It would not take much “ hurrying up ” of the actions with which they are 
concerned to satisfy geologists with the more moderate estimate of 50,000,000 of 
years. This would imply at least about 3000° Cent. for the limiting temperature 
at great depths. If the actual substance of the earth, whatever it may be, rocky 
or metallic, at depths of from 60 to 100 kilometres, under the pressure actually there 
experienced by it, can be solid at temperatures of from 3000° to 4000°, then we 
may hold the former estimate (90,000,000) to be as probable as the latter 
(50,000,000), so far as evidence from underground temperature can guide us. If 
4000° would melt the earth’s substance ata depth of 100 kilometres, we must reject 
the former estimate though we might still admit the latter; if 3000° would melt 
the substance at a depth of 60 kilometres, we should be compelled to conclude that 
50,000,000 of years is an over-estimate. Whatever may be its age, we may be 
quite sure the earth is solid in its interior; not, [ admit, throughout its whole 
volume, for there certainly are spaces in volcanic regions occupied by liquid lava ; 
but whatever portion of the whole mass is liquid, whether the waters of the ocean 
or melted matter in the interior, these portions are small in comparison with the ~ 
whole; and we must utterly reject any geological hypothesis which, whether for 
explaining underground heat or ancient upheavals and subsidences of the solid 
crust, or earthquakes, or existing volcanoes, assumes the solid earth to be a shell 
of 80, or 100, or 500, or 1000 kilometres thickness, resting on an interior liquid 
mass. 

* For proof of this and following statements regarding underground heat, I refer to 
“ Secular Cooling of the Earth,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1862; 
and Thomson and Tait’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ Appendix D, 
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This conclusion was first arrived at by Hopkins, who may therefore properly be 
called the discoverer of the earth’s solidity. He was led to it by a consideration 
of the phenomena of precession and nutation, and gave it as shown to be highly 
probable, if not absolutely demonstrated, by his confessedly imperfect and tentative 
investigation. Buta rigorous application of the perfect hydrodynamical equations 
leads still more decidedly to the same conclusion. 

I am able to say this to you now in consequence of the conversation with Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, to which I have already alluded. Admitting fully my evidence 
for the rigidity of the earth from the tides, he doubted the argument from preces- 
sion and nutation. Trying to recollect what I had written on it fourteen years 
ago in a paper on the “ Rigidity of the Karth,” published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, my conscience smote me, and I could only stammer out that I had 
convinced myself that so-and-so and so-and-so, at which I had arrived by a non- 
mathematical short cut, were true. He hinted that viscosity might suffice to render 
precession and nutation the same as if the earth were rigid, and so vitiate the 
argument for rigidity. This I could not for a moment admit, any more than when 
it was first put forward by Delaunay. But doubt entered my mind regarding the 
so-and-so and so-and-so; and I had not completed the night journey to Phila- 
delphia which hurried me away from our unfinished discussion before I had con- 
vinced myself that they were grievously wrong. So now I must request as a favour 
that each one of you on going home will instantly turn up his or her copies of the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ for 1862 and of Thomson and Tait’s ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ vol. i., and draw the pen through §§ 23-31 of my paper on the 
“ Rigidity of the Earth” in the former, and through every thing in §§ 847, 848, 849 
of the latter which refers to the effect on precession and nutation of an elastic 
yielding of the earth’s surface. 

When those passages were written I knew little or nothing of vortex motion ; and 
until my attention was revalled to them by Professor Newcomb I had never once 
thought of this subject in the light thrown upon it by the theory of the quasi- 
rigidity induced in a liquid by vortex motion, which has of late occupied me so 
much. With this fresh light a little consideration sufficed to show me that 
(although the old obvious conclusion is of course true, that, if the inner boundary 
of the imagined rigid shell of the earth were rigorously spherical, the interior liquid 
could experience no precessional or nutational influence from the pressure on its 
bounding surface, and therefore if homogeneous could have no precession or nuta- 
tion at all, or if heterogeneous only as much precession and nutation as would be 
produced by attraction from without in virtue of non-sphericity of its surfaces of 
equal density, and therefore the shell would have enormously more rapid precession 
and nutation than it actually has—forty times as much, for instance, if the thickness 
of the shell is 60 kilometres) a very slight deviation of the inner surface of the shell 
from perfect sphericity would suffice, in virtue of the quasi-rigidity due to vortex 
motion, to hold back the shell from taking sensibly more precession than it would 
give to the liquid, and to cause the liquid (homogeneous or heterogeneous) and the 
shell to have sensibly the same precessional motion as if the whole constituted one 
rigid body. But it is only because of the very long period (26,000 years) of pre- 
cession, in comparison with the period of rotation (one day), that a very slight 
deviation from sphericity would suffice to cause the whole to move as if it were a 
rigid body. A little further consideration showed me :— 


(1) That an ellipticity of inner surface equal to oii 


but that an ellipticity of one or two hundred times this amount would not be too 
small to compel approximate equality of precession throughout liquid and shell. 


would be too small, 


(2) That with an ellipticity of interior surface equal to ano» if the precessional 
motion were 26,000 times as great as it is, the motion of the liquid would be very 
different from that of a rigid mass rigidly connected with the shell. 

(3) That with the actual forces and the supposed interior ellipticity of an the 


lunar nineteen-yearly nutation might be affected to about five per cent. of its 
amount by interior liquidity, 
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(4) Lastly, that the lunar semiannual nutation must be largely, and the lunar 
fortnightly nutation enormously affected by interior liquidity. 

But although so much could be foreseen readily enough, I found it impossible 
to discover without thorough mathematical investigation what might be the cha- 
racters and amounts of the deviations from a rigid body’s motion which the several 
cases of precession and nutation contemplated would present. The investigation, 
limited to the case of a homogeneous liquid enclosed in an ellipsoidal shell, has 
brought out results which I confess have greatly surprised me. When the interior 
ellipticity of the shell is just too small, or the periodic speed of the disturbance just 
too great to allow the motion of the whole to be sensibly that of a rigid body, the 
deviation first sensible renders the precessional or nutational motion of the shell 
smaller than if the whole were rigid, instead of greater, as I expected. The amount 
of this difference bears the same proportion to the actual precession or nutation as 
the fraction measuring the periodic-speed of the disturbance (in terms of the period 
of rotation as unity) bears to the fraction measuring the interior ellipticity of the 
shell; and it is remarkable that this result is independent of the thickness of the 
shell, assumed, however, to be small in proportion to the earth’s radius. Thus in 
the case of precession the effect of interior liquidity would be to diminish the periodic 
speed of the precession in the proportion stated ; in other words, it would add to 
the precessional period a number of days equal to the multiple of the rotational 
period equal to the number whose reciprocal measures the ellipticity. Thus, in the 


actual case of the earth, if we still take a as the ellipticity of the inner boundary 
of the supposed rigid shell, the effect would be to augment by 300 days the pre- 
cessional period of 2600 years, or to diminish by about a the annual precession 


of about 51", an effect which I need not say would be wholly insensible. But on 
the lunar nutation of 18-6 years period, the effect of interior liquidity would be 
quite sensible; 18-6 years being twenty-three times 500 days, the effect would be 
to diminish the axes of the ellipse which the earth’s pole describes in this period 


each by a of its own amount. The semiaxes of this ellipse, calculated on the 


theory of perfect rigidity from the very accurately known amount of precession, 
and the fairly accurate knowledge which we have of the ratio of the lunar to the 
solar part of the precessional motion, are 9'-22 and 6''86, with an uncertainty not 
amounting to one half per cent. on account of want of perfect accuracy in the latter 


part of data. If the true values were less each by x of its own amount, the dis- 


crepance might have escaped detection, or might not have escaped detection; but 
certainly could be found if looked for. So far nothing can be considered as abso- 
lutely proved with reference to the interior solidity of the earth from precession 
and nutation; but now think of the solar semiannual and the lunar fortnightly 
nutations. The period of each of these is less than 800 days. Now the hydro- 
dynamical theory shows that, irrespectively of the thickness of the shell, the nuta- 
tion of the crust would be zero if the period of the nutational disturbance were 
300 times the period of rotation (the ellipticity being aa) if the nutational period 
were any thing between this and a certain smaller critical value depending on the 
thickness of the crust, the nutation would be negative; if the period were equal to 
this second critical value, the nutation would be infinite; and if the period were 
still less, the nutation would be again positive. Further, the 183 days period of 
the solar nutation falls so little short of the critical 5CO days that the amount 
of the nutation is not sensibly influenced by the thickness of the crust, is negative 
and equal in absolute value to ss (being the reciprocal of el) times what 
the amount would be were the earth solid throughout. Now this amount, as 
calculated in the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ makes 0'°55 and 0'"51 the semiaxes of the 
ellipse traced by the earth’s axis round its mean position; and if the true nutation 
placed the earth’s axis on the oa side of an ellipse, having 0-86 and O'-81 for _ 
its semiaxes, the discrepance could not possibly have escaped detection. But, lastly, 
think of the lunar fortnightly nutation. Its period is Pa of 300 days, and its 
amount, calculated in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ on the thecry of complete solidity, is 
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such that the greater semiaxis of the approximately circular ellipse described by the 
pole is 00325. Were the crust infinitely thin this nutation would be negative, but 
its amount nineteen times that corresponding to solidity. This would make the 
greater semiaxis of the approximately circular ellipse described by the pole amount 
to 19 0'"0885, which is 1"*7._ It would be negative and of some amount between 
17 and infinity, if the thickness of the crust were any thing from zero to 120 kilo- 
metres, This conclusion is absolutely decisive against the geological hypothesis of 
a thin rigid shell full of liquid. 

But interesting in-a dynamical point of view as Hopkins’s problem is, it can- 
not afford a decisive argument against the earth’s interior liquidity. It assumes 
the crust to be perfectly stiff and unyielding in its figure. This, of course, it cannot 
be, because no material is infinitely rigid ; but, composed of rock and possibly of 
continuous metal in the great depths, may the crust not, as a whole, be stiff enough 
to practically fulfil the condition of unyieldingness? No, decidedly it could not: 
on the contrary, were it of continuous steel and 500 kilometres thick, it would 
yield very nearly as muchas if it were india-rubber to the deforming influences of 
centrifugal force and of the sun’s and moon’s attractions. Now although the full 
problem of precession and nutation, and, what is now necessarily included in it, 
tides, in a continuous revolving liquid spheroid, whether homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous, has not yet been coherently worked out, I think I see far enough towards 
« complete solution to say that precession and nutations will be practically the 
same in it as in a solid globe, and that the tides. will be practically the same as 
those of the equilibrium theory. From this it follows that precession and nuta- 
tions of the solid crust, with the practically perfect flexibility which it wouid have 
even though it were 100 kilometres thick and as stiff as steel, would be sensibly 
the same as if the whole earth from surface to centre were solid and perfectly stitt, 
Hence precession and nutations yield nothing to be said against such hypotheses 
as that of Darwin*, that the earth as a whole takes approximately the figure due to 
gravity and centrifugal force, because of the fluidity of the interior and the flexi- 
bility of the crust. But, alas for this “attractive sensational idea that a molten 
interior to the globe underlies a superficial crust, its surface agitated by tidal 
waves, and flowing freely towards any issue that may here and there be opened for 
its outward escape” (as Poulett Scrope called it)! the solid crust would yield so 
freely to the deforming influence of sun and moon that it would simply carry the 
waters of the ocean up and down with it, and there would be no sensible tidal 
rise and fall of water relatively to land. 

The state of the case is shortly this:—The hypothesis of a perfectly rigid crust 
containing liquid violates physics by assuming preternaturally rigid matter, and 
violates dynamical astronomy in the solar semiannual and lunar fortnightly nuta- 
tions ; but tidal theory has nothing to say against it. On the other hand, the tides 
decide against any crust flexible enough to perform the nutations correctly with 
a liquid interior, or as flexible as the crust must be unless of preternaturally rigid 
matter. 

But now thrice to slay the slain: suppose the earth this moment to be a thin 
crust of rock or metal resting on liquid matter ; its equilibrium would be unstable ! 
And what of the upheavals and subsidences ? They would be strikingly analogous 
to those ofa ship which has been rammed—one portion of crust up and another 
down, and then all down. I may say, with almost perfect certainty, that whatever 
may be the relative densities of rock, solid and melted, at or about the temperature 
of liquefaction, it is, I think, quite certain that cold solid rock is denser than hot 
melted rock; and no possible degree of rigidity in the crust could prevent it from 
breaking in pieces and sinking wholly below the liquid lava. Something like this 
may have gone on, and probably did go on, for thousands of years after solidifica- 
tion commenced—surface-portions of the melted material losing heat, freezing, 
sinking immediately, or growing to thicknesses of a few metres, when the surface 
would be cool and the whole solid dense enough to sink. ‘This process must go 


* «Observations on the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy and other parts of Lochaber in 
‘Scotland, with an attempt to prove that they are of marine origin,” Transactions of the 
Royal Society for Feb. 1839, p. 81. 
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on until the sunk portions of crust build up from the bottom a sufficiently close- 
ribbed skeleton or frame to allow fresh incrustations to remain, bridging across 
the now small areas of lava pools or lakes. 

“Tn the honeycombed solid and liquid mass thus formed there must be a con- 
tinual tendency for the liquid, in consequence of its less specitic gravity, to work 
its way up; whether by masses of solid falling from the roofs of vesicles or tunnels 
and causing earthquake-shocks, or by the roof breaking quite through when very 
thin, so as to cause two such hollows to unite or the liquid of any of them to flow 
out freely over the outer surface of the earth, or by gradual subsidence of the solid 
owing to the thermodynamic melting which portions of it under intense stress 
must experience, according to my brother’s theory. The results which must follow 
from this tendency seem sufficiently great and various to account for all that we 
learn from geological evidence of earthquakes, of upheavals and subsidences of 
solid, and of eruptions of melted rock.”* 

Leaving altogether now the hypothesis of a hollow shell filled with liquid, we 
must still face the question, how much does the earth, solid throughout, except 
small cavities or vesicles filled with liquid, yield to the deforming (or tide-gene- 
rating) influences of sun and moon? This question can only be answered by obser- 
vation. A single infinitely. accurate spirit-level or plummet far enough away from 
the sea to be not sensibly affected by the attraction of the rising and falling water 
would enable us to find the answer. Observe by level or plummet the changes of 
direction of apparent gravity relatively to an object rigidly connected with the 
earth, and compare these changes with what they would be were the earth perfectly 
rigid, according to the known masses and distances of sun and moon. The dis- 
crepance, if any is found, would show distortion of the earth, and would afford data 
for determining the dimensions of the elliptic spheroid into which a non-rotating 
globular mass of the same dimensions and elasticity as the earth would be distorted 
by centrifugal force if set in rotation, or by tide-generating influences of sun or 
moon. The effect on the plumb-line of the lunar tide-generating influence is to 
deflect it towards or from the point of the horizon nearest to the moon, according 
as the moon is above or below the horizon. The effect is zero when the moon is 
on the horizon or overhead, and is greatest in either direction when the moon is 
45° above or below the horizon. When this greatest value is reached, the plummet 


is drawn from its mean position through a space equal to iZanam of the length of 


the thread. No ordinary plummet or spirit-level could give any perceptible indication 
whatever of this effect; and to measure its amount it would be necessary to be able 


1 p : : 
to observe angles as small as j55500,900 Of the radian, or about ;3;". Siemens’s 


beautiful hydrostatical multiplying level may probably supply the means for doing 
this, Otherwise at present no apparatus exists within small compass by which it 
could be done. A submerged water-pipe of considerable length, say 12 kilometres, 
with its two ends turned up and open, might answer. Suppose, for example, the 
tube to lie north and south, and its two ends to open into two small cisterns, one 
of them, the southern for example, of half a decimetre diameter (to escape disturb- 
ance from capillary attraction), and the other of two or three decimetres diameter 
(so as to throw nearly the whole rise and fall into the smaller cistern). or sim- 
plicity, suppose the time of observation to be when the moon’s declination is zero. 
The water in the smaller or southern cistern will rise from its lowest position to 
its highest position while the moon is rising to maximum altitude, and fall again 
after the moon crosses the meridian till she sets; and it will rise and fall again 
through the same range from moonset to moonrise. Ifthe earth were perfectly 
rigid, and if the locality is in latitude 45°, the rise and fall would be half a milli- 
metre on each side of the mean level, or a little short of half a millimetre if the 
place is within 10° north or south of latitude 45°. If the air were so absolutely 
quiescent during the observations as to give no varying differential pressure on 
the two water-surfaces to the amount of ;4, millimetre of water or 5 ;4, of mer- 
cury, the observation would be satisfactorily practicable, as it would not be difficult 

* “Secular Cooling of the Earth,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1862 (W. Thomson), and Thomson and Tait’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ §§ (ee), (ff). 
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by aid of a microscope to observe the rise and fall of the water in the smaller cistern 
to 42, of a millimetre; but no such quiescence of the atmosphere could be expected 
atany time; and it is probable that the variations of the water-level due to difference 
of the barometric pressure at the two ends would, in all ordinary weather, quite 
overpower the small effect of the lunar tide-generating motive. If, however, the 
two cisterns, instead of being open to the atmosphere, were connected air-tightly 
by a return-pipe with no water in it, it is probable that the observation might be 
successfully made: but Siemens’s level or some other apparatus on a similarly small 
scale would probably be preferable to any elaborate method of obtaining the result 
by aid of very long pipes laid in the ground; and I have only called your attention 
to such an ideal method as leading up to the natural phenomenon of tides. 

Tides in an open canal or lake of 12 kilometres length would be of just the 
amount which we have estimated for the cisterns connected by submerged pipe: 
but would be enormously more disturbed by wind and variations of atmospheric 
pressure. A canal or lake of 240 kilometres length in a proper direction and in a 
suitable locality would give but 10 millimetres rise and fall at each end, an effect 
which might probably be analyzed out of the much greater disturbance produced 
by wind and differences of barometric pressure; but no open liquid level short 
of the ingens equor, the ocean, will probably be found so well adapted as it 
for measuring the absolute value of the disturbance produced on terrestrial 
gravity by the lunar and solar tide-generating motive. But observations of the 
diurnal and semidiurnal tides in the ocean do not (as they would on smaller 
and quicker levels) suffice for this purpose, because their amounts differ enor- 
mously from the equilibrium-values on account of the smallness of their periods 
in comparison with the periods of any of the grave enough modes of free 
vibration of the ocean as a whole. On the other hand, the lunar fort- 
nightly declinational and the lunar monthly elliptic and the solar semiannual 
and annual elliptic tides have their periods so long that their amounts 
must certainly be very approximately equal to the equilibrium-values. But there 
are large annual and semiannual changes of sea-level, probably both differential 
(on account of wind and differences of barometric pressure and differences of 
temperature of the water) and absolute, depending on rainfall and the melting 
away of snow and return evaporation, which altogether swamp the small semi- 
annual and annual tides due to the sun’s attraction. Happily, however, for our 
object there is no meteorological or other disturbing cause which produces periodic 
changes of sea-level in either the fortnightly declinational or the monthly elliptic 
period ; and the lunar gravitational tides in these periods are therefore to be care- 
fully investigated in order that we may obtain the answer to the interesting ques- 
tion, how much does the earth as an elastic spheroid yield to the tide-generating 
influence of sun or moon? Hitherto in the British-Association Committee’s 
reductions of Tidal Observations we have not succeeded in obtaining any trust- 
worthy indications of either of these tides. The St.-George’s pier landing-stage 
pontoon, unhappily chosen for the Liverpool tide-gauge, cannot be trusted for such 
a delicate investigation: the available funds for calculation were expended before 
the long-period tides for Hilbre Island could be attacked, and three years of Kur- 
rachee gave our only approach to a result. Comparisons of this with an indication 
of a result of calculations on West Hartlepool tides, conducted with the assist- 
ance of a grant from the Royal Society, seem to show possibly no sensible yield- 
ing, or perhaps more probably some degree of yielding, of the earth’s figure. The 
absence from all the results of any indication of a 18°6 yearly tide (according to 
the same law as the other long-period tides) is not easily explained without 
assuming or admitting a considerable degree of yielding. 

Closely connected with the question of the earth’s rigidity, and of as great scien- 
tific interest and of even greater practical moment, is the question, How nearly 
accurate is the earth as a timekeeper? and another of, at all events, equal scientific 
interest, How about the permanence of the earth’s axis of rotation ? 

Peters and Maxwell, about 35 and 25 years ago, separately raised the question, 
How much does the earth’s axis of rotation deviate from being a principal *axis of 
inertia? and pointed out that an answer to this question is to be obtained by 
looking for a yariation in latitude of any or every place on the earth’s surface in a 
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period of 306 days. The model before you illustrates the travelling round of the 
instantaneous axis relatively to the earth in an approximately circular cone whose 
axis is the principal axis of inertia, and relatively to space in a cone round a fixed 
axis. In the model the former of these cones, fixed relatively to the earth, rolls 
internally on the latter, supposed to be fixed in space. Peters gave a minute investiga- 
tion of observations at Pulkovain the years 1841-42, which seem to indicate at that 
time a deviation amounting to about 3," of the axis of rotation from the principal 
axis. Maxwell, from Greenwich observations of the years 1851-54, found seeming 
indications of a very slight deviation, something less than half a second, but differ- 
ing altogether in phase from that which the deviation indicated by Peters, if real 
and permanent, would have produced at Maxwell’s later time. On my begging’ 
Professor Newcomb to take up the subject, he kindly did so at once, and undertook 
to analyze a series of observations suitable for the purpose which had been made in 
the United-States Naval Observatory, Washingtou. A few weeks later I received 
from him a letter referring me to a paper by Dr. Nysen, of Pulkova Observatory, 
in which a similar negative conclusion as to constancy of magnitude or direction 
in the deviation sought for is arrived at from several series of the Pulkova obser- 
vations between the years 1842 and 1872, and containing the following statement 
of his conclusions : — 

“The investigation of the ten-month period of latitude from the Washington 
prime vertical observations from 1862 to 1867 is completed, indicating a coefficient 
too small to be measured with certainty. ‘The declinations with this instrument 
are subject to an annual period which made it necessary to discuss those of each 
month separately. As the series extended through a full five years, each month 
thus fell on five nearly equidistant points of the period. If « and y represent the 
coordinates of the axis of instantaneous rotation on June 30, 1864, then the obser- 
vations of the separate months give the following values of w and y:— ; 


vie Weight. y- Weight. 

January i... —0:35 10 +032 
February ...... —0:03 14 +009 
Mareh:::......5.: +017 10 +0°16 
April i.cscciesces 40-44 5 40:05 
Maretsreai..ais: +0:08 16 +002 
TUNG, -acgeassnisk —001 14 —0-01 
Duly. seenacstt oa —0:05 1 0:00 
pRUPUBE «05 <0 e840 —0°-24 14 +0°29 
September ...... +0°18 14 +0°21 
October ...;..... +0:13 14 —0-01 
November ...... +0:08 17 —0-20 
December ...... —0:08 16 —0:08 

Mean...... 0:01-0:03 +0°05-+0:03 


** Accepting these results as real, they would indicate a radius of rotation of the 
instantaneous axis amounting, at the earth’s surface, to 5 feet and a longitude of 
the point in which this axis intersects the earth’s surface near the North Pole, such 
that on July 11, 1864, it was 180° from Washington, or 103° east of Greenwich. 
‘The excess of the coefficient over its probable error is so slight that this result 
cannot be accepted as any thing more than a consequence of the unavoidable 
errors of observation.” 

From the discordant character of these results we must not, however, infer that 
the deviations indicated by Peters, Maxwell, and Newcomb are unreal. On the 
contrary, any that fall within the limits of probable error of the observations ought 
properly to be regarded as real. There is, in fact, a vera causa in the temporary 
changes of sea-level due to meteorological causes, chiefly winds, and to meltings of 
ice in the polar regions and return evaporations, which seems amply sufficient to- 
account for irregular deviations of from 3” to 3," of the earth’s instantaneous axis 
from the axis of maximum inertia, or, as I ought rather to say, of the axis of 
maximum inertia from the instantaneous axis, 

As for geological upheavals and subsidences, if on a very large scale of area, 
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they must produce, on the period and axis of the earth’s rotation, effects comparable 
with those produced by changes of sea-level equal to them in vertical amount. 
For simplicity, calculating as if the earth were of equal density throughout, I find 
that an upheaval of all the earth’s surface in north latitude and east longitude and 
south latitude and west longitude with equal depression in the other two quarters, 
amounting at greatest to ten centimetres, and graduating regularly from the points 
of maximum elevation to the points of maximum depression in the middles of the 
four quarters, would shift the earth’s axis of maximum moment of inertia through 
1" on the north side towards the meridian of 90° W. longitude, and on the south 
side towards the meridian of 90° E. longitude. If such a change were to take 

lace suddenly, the earth’s instantaneous axis would experience a sudden shifting of 

ut gt5” (which we may neglect), and then, relatively to the earth, would com- 
mence travelling, in a period of 306 days, round the fresh axis of maximum moment 
of inertia. The sea would be set into vibration, one ocean up and another down 
through a few centimetres, like water in a bath set aswing. ‘The period of these 
vibrations would be from 12 to 24 hours, or at most a day or two; their subsidence 
would probably be so rapid that after at most a few months they would become 
insensible. Then a regular 306-days period tide of 11 centimetres from lowest 
to highest would be to be observed, with gradually diminishing amount from 
century to century, as through the dissipation of energy produced by this tide 
the instantaneous axis of the earth is gradually brought into coincidence with 
the fresh axis of maximum moment of inertia. If we multiply these figures by 
3600, we find what would be the result of a similar sudden upheaval and sub- 
sidence of the earth to the extent of 360 metres above and below previous levels. 
It is not impossible that in the very early ages of geological history such an 
action as this, and the consequent 400-metres tide producing a succession of deluges 
eyery 306 days for many years, may have taken place; but it seems more pro- 
bable that even in the most ancient times of geological history the great world- 
wide changes, such as the upheavals of the continents and subsidences of the ocean- 
beds from the general level of their supposed molten origin, took place gradually 
through the thermodynamic melting of solids and the squeezing out of liquid 
lava from the interior, to which I have already referred. A slow distortion of 
the earth as a whole would never produce any great angular separation between 
the instantaneous axis and axis of maximum moment of inertia for the time being. 
Considering, then, the great facts of the Himalayas and Andes, and Africa and the 
depths of the Atlantic, and America and the depths of the Pacific, and Australia, 
and considering further the ellipticity of the equatorial section of the sea-level esti- 
mated by Capt. Clarke at about =} of the mean ellipticity of meridional sections 
of the sea-level, we need no brush from the comet’s tail (a wholly chimerical cause 
which can never have been put forward seriously except in ignorance of elementary 
dynamical principles) to account for a change in the earth’s axis ; we need no violent 
convulsion producing a sudden distortion on a great scale, with change of the axis 
of maximum moment of inertia followed by gigantic deluges; and we may not 
merely admit, but assert as highly probable, that the axis of maximum inertia and 
axis of rotation, always very near one another, may have been in ancient times 
very far from their present geographical position, and may have gradually shifted 
through 10, 20, 30, 40, or more degrees without at any time any perceptible sudden 
disturbance of either land or water. 

Lastly, as to variations in the earth’s rotational period. You all no doubt know 
how, in 1853, Adams discovered a correction to be needed in the theoretical calcu- 
lation with which Laplace followed up his brilliant discovery of the dynamical 
explanation of an apparent acceleration of the moon’s mean motion shown by 
yecords of ancient eclipses, and how he found that when his correction was 
applied the dynamical theory of the moon’s motion accounted for only about half 
of the observed apparent acceleration, and how Delaunay in 1866 verified Adams’s 
result and suggested that the explanation may be a retardation of the earth’s rota- 
tion by tidal friction, The conclusion is that, since the 19th of March, 721 B.c., a 
day on which an eclipse of the moon was seen in Babylon, commencing “when one 


a 1 
hour after her rising was fully passed,” the earth has lost rather more than = Djg09 
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of her rotational velocity, or, as a timekeeper, is going slower by 114 seconds per 
aunum now than then. According to this rate of retardation, if uniform, the 
earth at the end of a century would, as a timekeeper, be found 22 seconds behind 
a perfect clock, rated and set to agree with her at the beginning of the century. 
Newcomb’s subsequent investigations in the lunar theory have on the whole tended 
to confirm this result; but they have also brought to light some remarkable ap- 
parent irregularities in the moon’s motion, which, if real, refuse to be accounted 
for by the gravitational theory without the influence of some unseen body or bodies 
es near enough to the moon to influence her mean motion. This hypothesis 
Newcomb considers not so probable as that the apparent irregularities of the moon 
are not real, and are to be accounted for by irregularities in the earth’s rotational 
velocity. If this is the true explanation, it seems that the earth was going slow 
from 1850 to 1862, so much as to have got behind by seven seconds in these twelve 
years, and then to have begun going faster again so as to gain eight seconds from 
1862 to 1872. So great an irregularity as this would require somewhat greater 
changes of sea-level, but not many times greater than the British Association 
Committee’s reductions of tidal observations for several places in different parts of 
the world allow us to admit to have possibly taken place. The assumption of a 
fluid interior, which Newcomb suggests, and the flow of a large mass of the fluid 
“from equatorial regions to a position nearer the axis,” is not, from what I have 
said to you, admissible as a probable explanation of the remarkable acceleration of 
rotational velocity which seems to have taken place about 1862 ; but happily it is 
not necessary. A settlement of 14 centimetres in the equatorial regions, with cor- 
responding rise of 28 centimetres at the poles (which is so slight as to be absolutely 
undiscoverable in astronomical observatories, and which would involve no change 
of sea-level absolutely disproved by reductions of tidal observations hitherto made), 
would suffice. Such settlements must occur from time to time; and a settlement 
of the amount suggested might result from the diminution of centrifugal force due 
to 150 or 200 centuries’ tidal retardation of the earth’s rotational speed. 


MarHeMarics. 
Sur les Mowements apériodiques des Systemes de Points Matériels. 
By M. Vatnyrino Crerrvtt. 


A short communication referring to a system of points subject to their mutual 
action and to that of fixed exterior points. 


Sur les Systémes de Spheres et les Systemes de Droites. 
By Professor Lurct Cremona. 


Cette communication avait pour objet d’exposer une méthode pour transformer 
les congruences (systémes doublement infinis) de droites, contenues dans un com- 
plexe linéaire donné, de maniére qu’a chaque droite de la congruence corresponde 
un point dune surface, et vice-versa. La méthode résulte de la combinaison 
des transformations de l’espace & trois dimensions, exposées par J’auteur dans 
les ‘Annali di Matematica’ (série 2°, tome 5°), avec la transformation, donnée par 
MM. Noether et Lie, d’un complexe linéaire en l’espace ordinaire (point-espace). 
Suivant cette transformation, les plans de l’espace correspondent aux congruences 
linéaires du complexe donné qui contiennent une droite fixe; et aux autres congru- 
ences linéaires du méme complexe correspondent les sphéres de espace ordinaire. 
La méthode exposée dans la communication donne toutes les transformations d’un 
complexe linéaire en l’espace ordinaire, telles qu’aux congruences linéaires con- 
tenant une droite fixe correspondent des surfaces d'un ordre donné. En particulier, 
on obtient toutes les congruences (non-linéaires, contenues dans le complexe donné) 
qui sont susceptibles d’étre représentées sur un plan, de maniére que chaque droite 
de la congruence ait pour image un point déterminé du plan et que, vice-versa, 
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chaque point du plan corresponde a’ une droite unique de la congruence. i l'on 
transforme le plan par les polaires réciproques de Poncelet, les images des droites 
de la congruence seront les droites du plan représentatif. 


On Graphical Interpolation and Integration. 
By Grores H. Darwin, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Suppose a number of points A, B, C, &e. are given on equidistant ordinates of a 
curve, and that it is desired to draw a curve through them. This may be best 
done by interpolating intermediate points. Let a, b,c, &c. bs ordinates halfway 
between A and B, Band C,&c. Join AB, BC, &c. along the whole curve, and let 
the ordinates a, 6, c, &e. intersect AB, BO, CD, &e. in f, g, h, &e. Join AC, BD, 
CH, &e., and so on along the whole curve, and let the ordinates B, C, D, &c. inter- 
sect AC, BD, CE, &c. in F, G, H, &e. Then the rule for interpolating on the 
ordinates a, b,c, &c. is:—produce af to J, and make f/ = } BF; produce bg to m, 
and make gm = 4 CG, and so on. In carrying this out practically, several of the 
above lines need not actually be drawn. 

This rule may be proved from the properties of the circle of curvature, which 
passes through three consecutive points, such as A, B,C. It gives results correct 
as far as second differences. A slightly different result will be obtained by working 
along the curve in the opposite direction : to obtain a better result work both ways 
along the curve, and choose the points which lie halfway between the discrepant 
readings. The result so given is correct as far as third differences. 

In determining the approximate value of a definite integral it is cften convenient 
to find a geometrical construction for giving a line proportional to the function to 
be integrated, and then to determine half a dozen values of the function. But the 
question then arises as to how these terms are to be combined, so as to give the 
required integral—whether by the rules given by the calculus of finite differences, 
or by the simpler rule of taking the mean of the extremes and adding it together 
with all the rest, and multiplying by the common difference. Each ordinate or 
term is affected by an error, and it may be that the theoretically best rule may give 
a higher probable error to the result than the more imperfect rule. If, for example, 
we have seven ordinates, each subject to a probable error ec, Weddle’s rule (see 
Boole’s Cale. Fin. Diff.) would give a result subject to a probable error 2°846 he, 
whilst the worse rule only gives a probable error 2°345 he, where h is the common 
difference. It must therefore remain indeterminate whether more is gained by a 
diminished probable error or by a better rule of quadratures. The question could 
only be determined by some knowledge of the amount of probable error of each 
ordinate, and of the abruptness of the curvature of the curve*. 


On certain Determinants. By J. W. L. Guaisuer, M/.A., FBS, 


The author gave the following results :— 
I. If P, denote the number of partitions of into the elements 1, 2, 3,4, ...., 
repetitions not excluded, then 


P= foley ——ild Mig umral wes) oS. 
+1, +1, —1, ©; os bs 


ee +1, +1, —1, Ci 
herd a +1, +1, —l, 
-1, ry ors +1, +1, —l, as 
2 pte ; 


a -l, 


_ where the first column is 


* Tho paper is printed 7 extenso in the ‘ Messenger of Mathematics,’ vol. vi. (January 


- 1877). 
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+1,+1,0,0, — 1,0, —1,0, 0,0, 0, + 1,0, 0, + 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, — 1,0, 0, 0, 
9,0, 6,'0,.0)'0; 0700, du, 84 


viz. between two unities of the same sign the numbers of zeros follow the law 
0,1, 2,3,4...., while the numbers of zeros between two unities of opposite sign 
follow the law 2, 4, 6,8 ....; the second column is the same as the first column, 
but lowered one line, and with —1 as the top constituent; the third column is the 
same as the second line, but lowered one line, and with zero as the top constituent ; 
the fourth column is the same as the third column, but lowered one line, and with 
zero as the top constituent; and so on. 
For example :— 
P,=|+1, —1, e |=3 

+1, tals = 

©, +1, 41 


which is right, since 3=14+1+1=1+42. 
II. If (x) be the sum of the divisors of x, then 


V(n)= +1, -1, ase) ee) ets 
+2, +1, -1, Sus 2» 


» vee |(” rows) 


where all the constituents remain as before, except those in the first column, in 
which the rth constituent appears multiplied by 7. Thus the non-zero constituents 
in the first column are the pentagonal numbers, of the form 3n(3n+1). 

For example :— 


W(3)=|+1, —-1, + |=4 
ds abs veod 
Ce +1, +1 


which is right, since (3) =1+5=4. 
Ill. Consider the determinant 


Vol 2.) Bbe 45501 B> eee 1 Gere] rome) 
1, Ry Dr ri8ig 3, e- 
a its 2; ay is 
Ps os Pees 8, 
2.5 Ps eran Rpts ic, 
a Ps aia Lae he ee | 


wherein the top line contains the natural numbers beginning with 2 and ending 
with n; the second line is obtained by dividing the constituents of the top line by 
2, and entering the quotient or zero according as each constituent is or is not diyi- 
sible by 2; the third line is obtained by dividing the constituents of the top line by 3, 
and entering the quotient or zero according as each constituent is or is not divisible 
by 3; and so on. 

Then V=0Oif x is divisible by any square factor, and V=(—)"*n if nis asimple 
product of prime factors; viz. eBy.... € where a, 8, y....é are different primes, 
and N denotes the number of prime divisors of x, unity included. 

For example :— 
=(—)°*%6 


ee@oe Rb 
eo e@ero CD 


re e WWD 


which is easily verified, 


— 
or 
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On a Series Summation leading to an. Expression for the Theta Function as a 
Definite Integral. By J. W. L. Guatsure, M.A., PRS. 


By means of the formula giving the resolution of 1-+-x” into its linear factors, 
and if the equation 


eae 1) earl (ae 


it can be shown that 


a” av dag See Al eile Alida ee few 
{1+ | cae { taf 1+ (a+26)2 


eis Ey ° Be P,P, ...+ Pr-s if m be even, 


and cosec 7a)" (co sh ae —cos om \P, P,P,....P,-2ifmbe uneven, 


where 


2Qn 2Qn 


Ine. On 
x { cost ‘es sin a3 cos Fate cos =) } : 


; 2. 
a ae (“Ei sin 5) — cos = (a —2 cos") , 


2n 


and cosh .v, sinh a are written as usual for the hyperbolic cosine and sine of 2, viz. 
cosh r=3(e*+e—*), sinh z=3(e*—e-*). 
Taking the logarithm and differentiating, we have 
1 i 1 


1 
2 2n—1 ee . t 
a +a" a 2+ (a— BE x" +(a+b)” + an (q—2Qb)™ 
+ &e. } ; 


1 
+ (ad aie 


Qi FQ TG, one. +Q., } if n be even, 


ley wa \ 


= +Q,+Q5-+-- +Qn—2 > if m be uneyen; 


ve Qe. =) z( 
Feces (= sin 55 +cos 7 7 sin = plate cos 5) 
Qnx . 118 20 rr 
cosh ae sin ony e08 F(a+zc0s =) 


Using the integral, 


i) 
2n—1 nn n 
e sin (¢ & —," 
anf seas 
0 r 
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we haye 
ea" 4 eeu b)" 4 e—e"(atb)" 4 p—C"(a 28)" 4 p= OM a20)" 4 &e. 


= ‘{ { OOF Ooi psin(e'e" jar, if n be even, 


bo 
of ., Qe 
9 sinh Fi | aes 
=e tre ra FU +OQ5.- ++ F Quo - sin(c"a") da, if n he 
cosh ee | uneyen. 


The exponents on the left-hand side are always to be numerically negative, viz. 
they should be written — / {c?"a?"}, Vv {e"(a—b)™*}, &e. The quantity ¢ is redun- 
dant, and may be put equal to unity without loss of generality. 

Putting n=2 and c=1, we find that 


sity 20° 2. Cye\ en ee 
e-a?-+f —(a—b)? 4. e~ (at bY 4. &e, =v? ( {f (= >) +f ie =S) }sin ada, 


where 
: _ sinh pf 2+s8in (pr/2+2¢) 
I (Ps 1) = cosh px/2—cos (py 9-£99)" 
Now 2 
a. Ire 


7? + e—(r~a)? + e—(«+a)? + &a= vn | 1+ Qe *" cos eas 
a 


4n? a 
Sr eer: a 
+2e cose" 4. &e, |; 
a 


whence, the notation being that of the ‘Fundamenta N ova,’ it can be shown that 


orev Ck): a {162+ tm) +4 (— 2-40) ) sin ae, 


nd therefore 


o(a)=a/ (2) : ( \f (at, u)+ f (cet, —w) }sin dt, 
Jo 


a 


aK 7 - 
a= xk’ w= aK (@+K). 


where 


Also it can be shown that 


@(«) Bay") 3 {. { plat, u)+p(at, —w) \ cos tde, 


_ sinh p¥2—sin (py¥2+42y) 
PD cosh py/2—cos (p24) 


where 


On Parallel Motion. By W. Haypen. 


Tm this paper the author noticed several cases of approximate three-bar parallel 
motion, founded upon certain numerical coincidences, 


__— 


——S 
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On Plane Cubies of the Third Class with a Double and a Single Foeus. 
By Henry M. Jerrery, M.A. 


1. The classification of class-cubics is simpler than of plane order-cubics, because 


‘there are three real foci in each of the former, whereas two of the asymptotes of 


order-cubics may be imaginary. 

The three groups, arranged by the coincidence of the foci, have been stated in 
the Transactions for 1875, and the third group of spherical curves there sketched. 
This group (kp*=g) has been also fully considered in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Mathematics’ for 1876, both for plane aad spherical class-cubics, with illustrative 
diagrams. These two memoirs contain complete classification of circular cubics 
by interpreting Boothian as Cartesian coordinates. 

2. In the classification of the second group (xp-g=r) the two foci will be con- 
sidered fixed, while the satellite-point varies. There is a certain quartic curve, the 
locus of the satellite-point, when there is a point of inflexion in the curve; if the 
satellite-point is within this curve, there will be three critic lines or bitangents ; if 
it be on the curve, there will be one bitangent and two others coinciding in a sta- 
tionary tangent; if it fall beyond the bounding curve, only one bitangent is possible. 
The critic lines or bitangents are the common tangents of three parabola, whose 
foci are severally the satellite-point and the two foci of the cubic. When these 
parabole are drawn, the bitangents are obtained oraphically. 

The several cases of cubics of this group will be next considered, according to the 
position of the satellite with reference to the bounding curve while all three points 
are finite; and subsequently, when the satellite-point and the foci are, one or more, 
at infinity; also when the three points are collinear. 

3, The group may be thus represented :— 


kp’g+4A°7=0, 


where 4A°=apP-+gQ+crR; p, g,7 are the current line coordinates, and P=ap— 
bq cos C—er cos B: Q, R have like values for points at infinity, as the quadrantal 
poles of the sides of ABC. 

There are usually three critic lines, whose equations are obtained by partial 
differentiation :— 


apP =4A?(1) : bgQ=2A°(2) : rR=—2A°(8). 


Since the condition p=g=r satisfies all these equations, the critic lines must 
touch three parabole, whose foci are the vertices and whose axes are the perpen- 
diculars drawn on the sides of the triangle of reference, and, latera recta, are four 
times, twice, and six times its corresponding altitudes. 

There are three of these critic lines, one of which is always real. 

4, The Cartesian equation to the bounding curve (§ 2), or locus of the satellite- 
point, when there are stationary points in this group of class-cubics, is 


Q7yo+9y'(24+4e+52°)+y?(1+2)(—1—102+92*)—2°(1492)(1+2)?=0, 


or 
{27y'+18y%(a+1)?— (9e- +1) (e$1)} (y2-+2") =0. 
The double focus is the origin, and the focal distance on the 2 axis is taken as 
unity ; a pair of asymptotes is inclined to the diameter at angles +30°. 
‘The envelop of the stationary tangent is a hyperbola, and of the single (one- 
with-twofold) bitangent is a cubic of division V., whose double focus is at in- 


- finity. 


5. Classification of the figures of class-cubics with double foci*. 

ua eran the satellite-point lies beyond the bounding quartic, there is one bitan- 
gent only. 

The triangle of reference formed by the foci and the satellite-point is taken to be 
equilateral. 


_* The diagrams illustrating the critical and the companion-curyes, according to these 
pe capital divisions, were exhibited at the Glasgow Meeting, and are ready for publi- 
cation. 
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Let the cubic be thus denoted :— 
pq=kr. 
The critical value (k=5:1458) determines the bitangential cubic. The cubic is 
bipartite or unipartite, according as x><6'1458 ; equiharmonic if «= 1°67 or —'17; 
harmonie if k= —‘15. 

There may be two real asymptotes, since there is one bitangent in this division. 

II. When the satellite-point is on the bounding sextic. 

In this case there are two- critical values of the parameter, corresponding to the 
bitangential and inflexional cubics, viz. 11:09 and ‘08. The curve is bipartite if 
«k>11-09. 

III. When the satellite is inside the quartic, and is (1) not collinear, and (2) is 
collinear with the foci. 

(1) There are three bitangents when c=47, ‘07,06. For higher values of x, 
the curve is bipartite; between 47 and ‘07, unipartite; then bipartite and below 
the bitangential curve unipartite. 

There may be four asymptotes. 

(2) Let the cubic be thus denoted :— 


d(1-++b8)-+(1+c8)(2+n")=0. 
There are two bitangents with real and imaginary contact, as is thus shown :— 
4+} (27¢?—18be—b?) + 4n*b*e=0. 
For the inflexional genus, the discriminant gives the condition 
64b°c = (27c° —18be —b?)’. 
This may he resolyed into two factors :— 
(b—c) (b—9e)?, 

The first factor resolyes the cubic into a point and a circle ; the second factor indi- 


cates the cissoid : 
(S+bE)? +b°(9+b€)n? =0. 


The satellite-point in this case is the apse in the quartic bounding curve. 

IV. If the satellite-point be at infinity (1) not collinear, (2) collinear, with the 
two foci. 

(1) There are two bitangential or a single inflexional, or no bitangential form, 
according as the satellite lies within, upon, or beyond the quartic curve. One 
asymptote connects the double focus with the satellite; the other three concur in 
the point (= 43); the polar conic of the line at infinity degenerates into these 

oints. 
y (2) There may be two asymptotes, which unite in a bitangent, for a special value 
of the parameter. 

Y. If the double focus is at infinity, (1) not collinear, (2) collinear with the 
single focus and satellite-point. 

The cubic has in all cases a bitangent; and for a particular value of the para- 
meter two bitangents coincide in a stationary tangent at a point of inflexion. The 
inflexional cubic in (2) is the semicubical parabola. 

VI. If the single focus is at infinity (1) not collinear, (2) collinear with the 
double focus and satellite. 

There are two bitangential forms, but no inflexional case. The reciprocals in (2) 
are Newton’s defective hyperbole, with diameters and double foci. 

VII. If the single focus and satellite-point are both at infinity. 

The curve is central and parabolic, with a cusp at infinity, but cannot have a 
bitangent. Its single asymptote connects the double focus with the satellite. All 
cubics are equiharmonic of the form 


NE+(W 3E+n)(L+7°). 
{t is thus denoted in Boothian coordinates :— 


AE+ (aG+ by) (E +77) =0, 


The reciprocal is Newton's central species (38). 
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VIII. If the double focus and satellite-point are both at infinity. 
There is an inflexional form in all cases, as appears from the equation to the 


system :— 
AEH (aE+bn (Er) =9. 


The reciprocal is a cusped cubic. 
IX. If the double and single focus are both at infinity. 
The line at infinity is an acu-bitangent in all cases, as is shown by the equation 


to the system :— 
AE*(aE+by) + (E+7°) =0. 


6. To find the asymptotes of this group of class-cubics. 
Since the polar-point of an asymptote (p, q, 7) lies on it, and also is at an infinite 
distance, the coordinates of an asymptote must satisfy two equations :— 


PA pepe aaer— OIA ee. 6. 8 A) 
and that to the polar conic of the line at infinity 

dp ap db _y {Atm ¢ 

Et wertp) tao, 


one of whose foci, as we should anticipate, is the double focus. 
The four asymptotes touch a conic, whose foci are p=0, 2g+-p=0. Hence also 


Mee bint a) shy he, 8 aw, ely tba) ee Gee) 


The elimination of » from (2) and (3) is a quartic equation. Hence there cannot 
be more than four asymptotes. Its discriminant is a factor of the discriminant of 
the ternary cubic (1). Two imaginary asymptotes always connect the double focus 
with the circular points at infinity. 

If the satellite (which is always on the curve) be at infinity, its connector with 
the double focus is an asymptote. The extremities of two asymptotes may coincide 
in a bitangent. : 

7. The centre or polar point of the line at infinity is on AB, the connector of the 
foci, at the distance } AB from A, the double focus. AC touches the cubic in C; 
BC touches it where it meets the line (8B—«cy=0). 


On Spherical Class-cubics with Double Foci and Double Cyclic Ares. 
By Henry M. Jerrery, M.A. 


1, This group may be denoted by line coordinates, as i plano :— 
kp>g +(6V)?r=0, 
(6V)?=3(a°p?—2begr cos A), 


where 


and the coordinates p, g, * denote the sines of the perpendiculars from the vertices 
ABC on a tangent are; and generally the symbols may denote the sines of arcs. 

There are four critic values of the parameter and four bitangential values. By 
partial differentiation, for a critic value, 


Qkpq+2raP =0: Kp?+27dQ=0: (GV)?+2rcR =0, 


where P =ap—bq cos C —cr cos B; and similar expressions denote Q, R; the line- 
coordinates of a tangent are referred to the polar triangle as one of reference. 
These conditions for a bitangent may be thus written :— 


apP =(6V)? : 2bgQ= (GV)? : 2erR=—(6V)*. 


These equations denote three spherical ellipses, whose foci are in the several cases 
the points of reference A, B, ©, and the corresponding points of reference of the 
polar triangle of ABC. 
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2, There is a sextic bounding curve, the locus of the satellite-point, when there 
is a point of inflexion; this curve is bipartite with an oval. If the satellite is 
within the oval, four critical values of the parameter yield bitangential forms of the 
cubic; if the satellite is on the oval, one intlexional and two bitangential eubics ; 
if the satellite is outside the oval, two bitangential cubics. Its equation, in Gtider- 
mann’s coordinates, is 


{(4B?-43)y° + (40) 0430) P= 27 V4 De +y) {ody 49°F 
If the two foci are a quadrant apart, b=, and the bounding sextic becomes 
4y?41=3(e+y")* 


8. All cubics with double foci have double cyclic ares. 
Let the line-equation to these cubics be written 


Ska bp*g+scrs(ap* —2berg cos A) =0. 
Its equivalent point-equation may be thus arranged :— 


(82+ 2By cos A + y?) { —12By°k? + 3x°(88?y7?—a°y? + 2782+ 18e2By cos A 
—20aBy?cos C-+56a8" cos B)+12«{ —6*y — aB* cos B-+-atcos A —a®y cos C 
—3af’y cos C+ (— cos B+2 cos A cos C)a*é + (cos A—2 cos B cos C) a?6* 
—(142 cos? C)a’By]} +12(6V)? (= *) ° { B?y?x? +2 (—B?y — 4s" cos B 


a 
+4a?B? cos A+3a7By +2a8*y cos C) + (a?+2a8 cos C+ 2")? ; 


But, if V denote the volume of the tetrahedron constituted by the centre of the 
sphere and the angular points of the triangle of reference, 


(GV)?=3(a’a? + 2beBy cos a) 
=(aatbB cose+cy cos b)?+b7c?(B?+28y cosA+y’). 


Hence if p=0 be a double focus, its quadrantal polar (aa+08 cos e—cy cos b=0) is 
a double cyclic are. (See §7.) 

The proposition seems to be susceptible of simple proof and of generalization. 

4, If a spherical curve have a multiple cyclic arc, 1t has at least a double focus. 

Let the triangle of reference be trirectangular (which assumption does not aftect 
the generality of the proof), and let the quartic exhibit AB as a multiple cyclic 


are :— 
pret (a EY +2") Xn =0. 
The terms may be thus grouped :— 
(x Ty’) Xm+27(2" hr +Xm)- 


In this form the imaginary lines (7+yi=0) are seen to meet AB in two coincident . 
points I,J ; the tangents at these points are these ares CI, CJ: their point of con- 
currence is therefore a double focus. This proof seems applicable only to the case 
where the focus is the quadrantal pole of the cyclic erc, the points I, J being in 
this case the shadows of the circular points at infinity. 

The argument may be also thus stated. The two lines 

(w +yi=0) 

are common tangents to the curve, and to the imaginary sphere (a+y*+<?=0) at 
their point of contact of a high order; their intersection 1s consequently a quadruple, 
or, if real values alone are considered, a double focus, and might be a multiple focus 
of a higher order. 

5. On equiharmonic or neutral cubics with double foci. The cusps are collinear, 
and in this case 8, an invariant of the cubic equation, =0. 


(4 cos? A—3)x°+4+2(cos A+3 cos B cos C+ 2 cos A cos? C)x+sin* C=0. 


There are two possible or coincident or impossible cases, according to the value of 
the parameter. 


z 
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The two values coincide if 
sin' C(4 cos* A—3) =(cos A+3 cos B cos C+2 cos A cos* C)’, 
or 
(cot B+8 cos a cot C) (cot B+cos a cot C)+3 sin? a=0, 


the biangular equation to a conic. 

That is, the locus of the double focus when the cusps are collinear, or the bound- 
ing curve, on either side of which equiharmonic values are or are not possible, is a 
spherical ellipse, whose cyclic ares, real or imaginary, are perpendicular to the line 
connecting the single focus and satellite. 

In plano the hounding line is thus denoted :— 

cot B+3 cot C=0, or cos C= — si 
The double focus: is in a line, which cuts orthogonally the connector of the single 
focus and the satellite. 

6. On harmonic cubics with double foci. 

The invariant T=0. 

cos A (9—8 cos? A)? +24{6—4 cos? A—9 cos? B+38 cos? C —8 cos* A cos? C 
—12cosAcos BeosC}x*+3sin’ C (cos A+3cos BeosC+2 cos A cos? C)«-+ sin® C=0- 


For every position of the foci and satellite there is at least one value of the para- 
meter which yields a harmonic cubic. 

7. On the discriminant of the cubic. 

Equate « to zero in the point-equation (§ 5); besides the point of contact 
(@—xy=0), three tangential points are determined by the aggregate :— 


ky(8°+28y cos A+") —A(8? sin? B+ 26y sin B sin C cos a+? sin? C). 
Since the anharmonic ratio of the lines connecting the tangential points depends 


upon the function 6f— the discriminant of the ternary cubic is simply found 


from this binary cubic :— 
{9x sin? B+ (2x cos A — sin? C) (k—2 sin Bsin€ cos a) }? 
+4{3 sin? B(2« cos A —sin? C)+(k—2 sin B sin C cos «)?} 
x {3«(«—2 sin B sin C cos «) — (2k cos A — sin? C)?} =0. 
8. By dualising, this investigation is equally applicable to order-cubics with 
double cyclic ares and double foci. 


Résumé of Researches on the Inverse Problems of Moments of Inertia and of 
Moments of Resistance. By Professor Giuserrr June (Milan). 


Tn the study of the resistance of materials and the stability of constructions, the 
two following problems continually present themselves :— 

I. To construct a plane figure (for example, the cross-section of a cylinder loaded 
in a given manncr) of which we may suppose given the orientation, the form, the 
centre of gravity, and also the moment of inertia with respect to a given neutral 
axis. 

II. To construct a plane section, given the orientation, the form, the centre of 
gravity, and also the moment of resistance * with respect to a given neutral axis. 


* If ¢ is an element of a plane section F, and y be the distance of the barycentre of « 
from an axis « measured in the direction \ (A being a straight line making any angle with 
the axis x), then the moment of inertia of F with respect to 2 in the direction A is 
=Dey?=ZJ, the = extending over the contour of F, 

Tf, besides, v is the distance (measure¢ parallel to X) of the barycentre O of F from the 
fangent to F parallel to 2 and furthest removed from O, then the moment of resistance 


of F with respect to a barycentric axis x, in the direction X, is defined to be the ratio zs 


In fact, if we multiply this ratio by a certain constant we have the ordinary moment of 
resistance of the section I’, 
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These two problems have recently engaged my attention. 

It is well known that engineers resolve these questions by tentative methods 
which sometimes require long calculations, and which besides are incapable of 
performance when the section is quite irregular; and this is why it is necessary to 
tix types (such as a Zorés iror, T’s, XL’s, &c.) which, being decomposable into parts 
whose moments of inertia or moments of resistance can be determined analytically, 
are calculable. 

By the simple and uniform graphical method which I have proposed, we can 
treat in the same manner as the simple sections (triangles, rectangles, &c.) the most 
complicated forms (such as a Zorés iron or even figures with arbitrary and irregular 
contours, whose equations would not.admit of expression) ; so that, in order to 
render possible the solution of these important problems, we need sacrifice nothing, 
either from the economical or the esthetic point of view. 

I. Let F be the unknown figure that we wish to construct, J its moment of 
inertia in a direction A with respect to a given barycentric axis v*, F’ a figure 
homothetical to F, O its centre of gravity, and 2' a straight line parallel to x and 
passing through O'. 

Let, besides, & be the (unknown) radius of gyration of F, in the direction X with 
respect to 2, so that J=A°F ; and let J' and k' be analogous quantities to J and /, 
relating to EF’. 

Finally, let us suppose two orthogonal axes w, w drawn anywhere, on which we 
have respectively the segments UA=WaA=1, A being the point of intersection of 
u and w. 

Solution: (a) We find directly J' the moment of inertia of F’, either by the inte- 
erometer or graphical (e.g. by Culmann’s) method. 

(6) On the axis u take two segments AB, AB’ respectively proportional to J and 
J', and describe two semicircles on the diameters UB, UB’ which intercept on the 
axis of w the segments AC, AC’ respectively proportional to /J and »/J'; and two 
semicircles upon the diameters WC, WC’ which intercept upon wv the two segments 
AD and AD’ respectively proportional to 4/J and A/S. 


(c) From O' draw a straight line z' parallel to 2, and take upon 2’ and « the 
segments O'X', OX respectively equal or pyres pone! to AD' and AD, so that X is 
with respect to O on the same side as X’ with respect toO’. Draw the straight 
lines O O' and X X' meeting at the point 8, 

(d) Finally, transform the figure F’ into the homothetical figure F, taking 8 as 
centre of similitude ; that is to say, draw through S a series of lines cutting the 
contour of EF” in the points M’, and the corresponding points M of the required con- 
tour F are formed by constructing the intersections of the radii SM’ with the straight 
lines OM parallel to O'M’. 

This figure F is evidently the section required, that is to say, a figure which has 
viven the centre of gravity, the orientation, the form, and also the moment of inertia, 
in the direction A, with respect to «, equal to the given quantity J. In fact the 
ratio of similitude of the two figures F and I’ is = A/S R/S! 


Note1. When J' has been found, we can calculate directly the number 


y )=s 


and then we should take O'X' upon 2' arbitrarily, and on OX we should take 
OX=,.0’X'; we should then continue the procedure as above. 

Note 2. Lf the position of « and the magnitude of J are not given absolutely, 7. e. 
if the inverse problem is to be resolved several times supposing x and J successively 
variable, and if for the determination of J' (see (a)) we employ the graphical 
method, it is convenient to use the central ellipse of I’. 

On this point, and for more details, see three notes that I have published in 
vol. ix. of the ‘Rendiconti dell’ Istituto Lombardo,’ 1876, or my memoir, “ Sul 


* We may restrict ourselyes to consider the axes which pass through the centre of 
gravity O of F, on account of the well-known relation between the moments of inertia 
which haye reference to these axes, and those which haye reference to any parallel axes. 
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problema inverso dei momenti d’Inerzia” in vol. xxiv. of the ‘ Politecnico, Gior- 
nale dell’ Ingegnere architetto civile ed industriale’ (Milano, 1876), which contains 
two lithographic tables, and, as an appendix, a comparison between the numerical 
and the graphical calculation of a Zorés iron. 

IL. Retaining the same notation as before, let R be the given moment of resist- 
ance of F in the direction X with respect to a given barycentric axis x, 7.e. let 


R= J =F .r, where rae is the radius (or arm) of resistance of F with respect to 


wx in the direction 2. 

Let R' and 7’ be analogous quantities to R and » for the figure F'. 

Solution. Find directly K' (for example, by Culmann’s graphical method) ; 
determine, either graphically or by a numerical calculation; the ratio 


agree 

a/R = BS 
draw through O' a straight line 2" parallel to «; take on 2’ any segment O'X' and 
on w asegment OX=p.O'X’ so that X is with respect to O on the same side as 
X! with respect to O'; and draw the straight iines OU' and XX cutting one another 
in 8. 

Then transform the figure F’ into the homothetical figure F, taking S as centre 
of similitude (see above). This figure F is evidently the required section; that is 
to say, a figure which has the given barycentre, orientation, and form, and also the 
moment of resistance in the direction \ with respect to the axis 2 =the given mo- 
ment R. 

For further details see the notes already cited in the ‘ Rendiconti dell’ Istituto 
Lombardo,’ 1876, and also the memoir ‘Sul problema inverso dei momenti di re- 


sistenza,’ which will appear in the ‘ Politecnico, Giornale dell’ Ingegnere arch, civ. 
ed industr.’ (Milano, 1876). 


Résumé of Researches upon the Graphical Representation of the Moinents of 
Resistance of Plane Figures. By Professor Grusnerz June (Milan). 


Continuing the investigation upon the moments of resistance of a given plane 
figure F, I have communicated to the Istituto Lombardo * some results which I 
have obtained, and of which I here give a short account. 

1. Retaining the same notation as in the last paper, I have given several gra- 
phical methods for calculating the radii of resistance 7 in an arbitrary direction A 
(and, consequently, the corresponding moments of inertia R=I’.7) of the figure 
¥ with regard to any barycentric axis 2, and I have found several representative 
curves, viz. in this sense that these curves haye for radii vectores the radii of resis- 
tance 7. So that, having given an axis x and one of the representative curyes 
(which I show how to construct), we have the corresponding moment of resistance 
by multiplying by the area F of the section a certain radius vector of the represen- 
tative curve. 

lt is remarkable that when the direction \ is conjugate to the direction of the 
given axis x (?. e. that when the diameter of the central ellipse of F parallel to X is 
conjugate to the diameter x), one of the representative curves is the central nucleus 
(Centralkern) + of the figure F, and we have the following theorem :— 


* See ‘Rendiconti dell’ Istituto Lombardo,’ ser. 2, t. ix. 1876, No. xv. ‘ Rappresen- 
tazioni grafiche dei momenti resistenti di una sezione piana.” | No, xvi. “Complemento 
alla nota precedente.” 

+ Perhaps it will be useful to recall here rapidly some notions which are, however, well 
known (see, for example, my memoir “Sui momenti d’Inerzia” in the ‘ Rendiconti dell’ 
Istituto Lombardo,’ 1875). 

Tn the plane of F to every straight line, considered as a neutral axis, corresponds a point 
X which is the centre of the pressures (tensions) or the centre of the second degree or the 
point of application of the resultant of the normal forces acting on the section F. This 
point X is also called the antipole of the straight line 2; and the straight line « is the. 
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The radius of resistance with respect to a barycentric axis, in the direction of the 
conjugate diameter, is equal to the smaller of the two radu vectores of the central 
nucleus situated on the latter diameter. 

We thus see that the central nucleus stands in nearly the same relation to 
the radii of resistance that the central ellipse does to the radii of gyration of the 
figure F. In fact the difference consists chiefly in this, that each of the radii 
yectores of the ellipse situated on the diameter y is equal to the radius of gyration 
of F with regard to the conjugate diameter x; while in general one only (the 
smaller) of the two radii vectores of the nucleus situated upon y is equal to the 
radius of resistance of F with regard to the conjugate diameter «. 

2. Suppose that F is a cross-section of a cylinder upon which are acting forces 
situated in a plane passing through its axis, the intersection of this plane with the 
plane of F is the axis of sollicitation of the section F, and the straight line which 
passes through its barycentre and is conjugate to the axis of sollicitation is the 
neutral barycentric axis. This being premised, I show that 

The moment of resistance with respect to a barycentric axis x, in the conjugate 
direction y, is equal to the resistance specific* to the cohesion with respect to the 
Jlexure relatively to the axis of sollicitation y. 

From which follows a theorem giving the law of variation of the specific resist- 
ance of F', when the axis of sollicitation turns round its centre of gravity, viz. :— 

The central nucleus of a given section is the curve of resistances specific to the cohe- 
sion with respect to the flevure. A radius of the nucleus (the smaller of the two 
situated on the barycentric axis considered) multiplied by the areca ¥ gives the specific 
resistance with respect to its direction, considered as axis of sollicitation. 

3. Taking still the barycentre of F as pole and for radii vectores segments pro- 
portional to the maximat specific resistances of the section with respect to the 
flexure and corresponding to each axis of sollicitation, I find the remarkable 
theorem :— 

The curve of maxima resistances of F is a transformation by reciprocal radii vectores 
(the inverse ) of the central nucleus of the section. A radius vector of this inverse 


curve, multiplied by J; gives the specific maximum resistance of F with respect to its 


direction, considered as axis of sollicitation. 

4, Two other theorems are connected with a note of M. Ritter, “Ueber cine neue 
Festigkeitsformel”’ (see the ‘Civilingenieur, 1876, Heft iii.,iv.). The more im- 
portant is that which gives a simple solution of the following question :—Given 
the point of application of the resultant of the forces which act normally on the 
section F and also the central nucleus, but not the central ellipse, of F, find the 
neutral axis corresponding to this point. 

If O is the centre of gravity of F, C the point of application (in the plane of F) 


antipolar of the point X. If in any one given direction , d is the distance of the centre 
of gravity of F from the straight line 2, and / is the radius of gyration of F' with respect 
to the barycentric axis parallel to «, the distance, measured parallel to X, of the straight 
, : 5 i ! : aM ; : 

line w from its antipole= d+ ep If a straight line y passes through X, its antipole y lies 


upon x. The point X, which is the antipole of the straight line x in this reciprocal system 
(antipolar system), is also the pole, in Poncelet’s sense, with respect to the central ellipse 
of F, of the straight line 2” which is symmetrical to # with respect to the point O (bary- 
centre of F and centre of its central ellipse). 

Tf a variable straight line envelops the contour of F without cutting it, its antipole 
X describes a closed curve which is the central nucleus (Centralkern) of the figure I (see 
Culmann, ‘ Die graphische Statik,’ 2nd edition, t. i. ster Abschnitt, Zurich, 1875). 

* Tt is the moment of resistance of the section for which, the axis of sollicitation of the 
forces being given, the unit of tension (or of pressure) is produced in the most distant 
fibre of the neutral axis upon the unit of area of this fibre. 

+ That is, the maximum unit tensions (or pressure) on the hypothesis that the moment 
of the exterior forces which produces the flexure in the sections of the cylinder is =1. 

+ See, for example, Hirst, ‘‘Inversione quadratica” (‘Annali di Matematica,’ Roma, 
Ist: series) ; Darbowx, ‘Sur une classe remarquable de courbes et de surfaces algébriques,’ 
Paris, 1873. 
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of the resultant of the forces which act normally upon F, O' the point in which OC 
ismet by the (unknown) neutral axis, A and B the points in which OC meets the 
contour of the central nucleus, A’ and B’ the points in which OC meets respectively 
the antipolars of A and B *, then this last theorem can be enunciated thus: 

The point C' is conjugate to C in the involution AA’, BB’. 

Consequently, if C is given, we have C’ linearly, and we construct the neutral 
axis by drawing through C’ a straight line parallel to the conjugate direction of OC, 


On a new Construction for the Central Nucleus of a Plane Section. 
By Professor Gruserrr June (Milan). 


I have the honour to communicate to Section A a new and very easy method of 
representing the radii of gyration of a given plane (figure F), which appears to be 
more simple than the known methods of Poinsot, Reye, and Mohr, 

From this representation I deduce a new construction for the central nucleus of 
Ff, independent of that of the central ellipse of the figure. This I regard as inter- 
esting, because of the importance of the central nucleus in the study of the stability 
of constructions, on account of its remarkable properties with regard to the moment 
of resistance of the section &e. (See Culmann, ‘Die graphische Statik,’ and the 
memoirs of which a résumé has just been given. ) . 

1. Let O be the centre of gravity of F; AA and BB its principle axes of inertia, 
i.e. the axes of the central ellipse E of F'; f and f’ (upon AA) the two foci of E; 
© the circle which has for diameter the major axis AA. Then the radius of gyra- 
tion of F (in the normal direction), with respect to any barycentric auis x, is the seg- 
ment MM' of the perpendicular drawn to « from one of the points f f’ included 
between the axis x and the circle C. In fact the circle C is the locus of the feet of 
the perpendiculars let fall from the foci ff’ upon the tangents to the ellipse E. 

Thus the circle C represents the radii of gyration of F (in the normal direction) 
with respect to all the barycentric axes. If from M’ we draw the straight line m 
parallel to x, the segment NN' of any straight line A, included between w and m, is 
equal to the radius of gyration with respect to x in the arbitrary direction A; that 
is to say, if we take the angle Ar=90—o, we have the radius of gyration, in the 
os =NN'’. We can dispense with the perpendiculars. It is sufli- 
cient to construct, besides the circle C, the circle F on Of as diameter: if 2 meets 
the circle I in the point M, and Mf be drawn cutting the circle C in the point M’, 
the segment MM' will be the required radius of gyration. 

2. Let G be a circle passing through O, and of arbitrary radius +. If through the 

oints A we draw two parallels to BB, and through the points B two parallels to 
AA, the diagonals of the rectangle so produced meet G in two points a and a’, and 
the straight lines AA, BB meet the same circle in 8 and f', Let U be the point 
of intersection of the chords aa’ and 6’. 

By means of this point U we construct the barycentric axis y, conjugate to any given 
barycentric avis x. It is only necessary to observe that if w cuts G in the point X, 
and XU cuts Gin the point Y, the straight line OU is the axis y required. This 
is, in fact, merely the construction for the radius y conjugate to x in the involution 
of the straight lines O(A B.aa’); but these latter are two pairs of conjugate dia- 
meters of the central ellipse of F, whence &c. 

3. Construction for the central nucleus. Draw any suitable number of straight 
lines enveloping the contour of F without cutting it. Let 7 be one of these lines, 
i.e. a tangent which does not cut elsewhere the contour of F (unless it be convex), 
Draw through O the axis x parallel to 7, and through f the perpendicular to /, 
which meets /, #, and the circle C in the points V, M, and M’ respectively. With 
centre M and radius MM’ describe a circle, intercepting on # the distance MK’ 


direction A, = 


* These antipolars are tangents to the contour of F and parallel to the conjugate direc- 
tion of OC; and we know that the barycentre O is situated on each of the finite segments 
AA' and BB’. 

+ We might take G coincident with I; then B coincides with f and f! with O, and U 
is the point of intersection of a’ and AA’. 
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(=radius of gyration, normal with respect toa; see No, 1), and through K' draw 
the perpendicular to K’V meeting MM’ in the point K. The straight line passing 
through K and parallel to / cuts the axis y, conjugate to # (see the construction 
for it in No. 2), in the point L, antipole of /*; consequently L is a point on the 
central nucleus. 


Centroids, and their Application to some Mechanical Problems. 
By Professor A. B. W. Kennepy. 


—— 


Elementary Demonstration of a Fundamental Principle of the Theory of 
Functions. By Pavt Manston, Professor in the University of Ghent. 


M. Thomae (‘ Abriss einer Theorie der complexen Functionen,’ 2'* Auflage, Halle, 
1873, pp. 11-18) first demonstrated rigorously the theorem that “a function y= Fz, 
whose differential coefficient, both in the positive and in the negative direction, is 
zero for every value of x, from z, to X, is constant in this interval.” This important 
proposition can be demonstrated in an elementary manner by the following method, 
which seems capable also of other applications. 

I. If the differenttal coefficient of a function y=Fv in the positive direction is 
the same as in the negative direction, this differential coefficient is equal, for a 
F(2,) iE F(x) 

ry a@ 


system of values (a, x), to the limit of the ratio : 
2 1 


) % and x, converging 
towards the intermediate value a. 
In fact, by hypothesis, 
Fe,—Fa=(«,—2)(y'+e,), 
Fa,—Fe=(a,—2)(y'+«,), 
e, and ¢, being infinitely small, Consequently 
Fer, —Fr, 


L,—2, 


oe 
? 
e: 


2-2 2,— 
=y'+e,— €,— 
y+ ty aye 22,— 


and, e, and e, being multiplied by proper fractions, since x is intermediate to z, 
and 2,, 
-_ Fr=Fr,  , 
lim er =y', 
II. Let 2, 2,,,+++ nx, X be increasing values of x, to which correspond the ~ 
values yo, Y,,++++ Yn—1, Y of the function y=Fz, 
We have 
Y=Yo_ (i- Yo) +(Y— 1) e0U8 (Y= Yna) 
X—2, (#,—%)+(a,—2#,) .... (X—%_-1) 


It results from this equation that a ° has a value intermediate to the greatest 


euae to 
and least of the ratios weve, unless they are all equal. Thus :—Uniless all the 


Ay, She cult age 
ze s are equal in the interval (x,, X), there is at least one of them greater than and 
one of them less than a 


. . a? 0 . ‘ . se 
JU. If the differential coefficients of a function y=F x are the same in the positive 
direction as in the negative direction, from x, to X, then either all these differential 


* In fact if OL=y meets / in L’, and if / is the radius of gyration with respect to x in 
the conjugate direction y, we have, by construction, L'L=L/O0-+4 Ae but the distance, in 


the direction y, of the straight line 7 from its antipole has exactly this value (see note to 
my ‘Résumé of Researches upon the Graphical Representation’ &c.); therefore L is the 
antipole of 7, 


= 
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eeiicents are equal, or there is at least one of them greater than and one less than 
=% 


—Xy 


Subdivide the interval X—z2, into n parts: the =a corresponding to one of them, 
Y— aes 
2;—21, Will be greater than — (No. II.). Operate in the same manner with 
a0 
2i—2X;-1, and so on. We shall thus have an indefinitely increasing series of aes, all 


greater than = (No. IL.), and having for limit the differential coefficient y’ of 
0 


—« 
Fer for a certain value of x (No. I.), There is, then, a differential coefficient y, 
Y—y, 


oe In the same way we can show that there is one smaller. We 
=e 


greater than Xx 


must, however, except the case of at constant, which arises when y=av +6. 


IV. If the differential coefficient of a function, supposed the same in the positive 
and negative directions, is equal to a constant a, from x, to X, the function is linear 


and of the form ax+b. 
Necessarily, x and 2, being any two values included in the interval (x,, X), 
YN 
ome, 


whatever x and 2, may be. For, were it otherwise, there would be between a and 
x, a differential coefficient greater than ¢, and one smaller than a. Thus :— 


y=art (y,—az,). 
Corollary.—If a=0, y=constant. Q.E.D. 


On Convergents. By Tomas Murr, M.dA., PRSL, 


In Lagrange’s additions to Euler's Algebra (2nd Eng. ed. vol. ii. p. 279), he sets 
himself the problem,—A fraction expressed by a great number of figures being given, 
to find all the fractions, in less terms, which approach so near the truth that it is im- 
possible to approach nearer without employing greater ones; and for solution he gives 
in effect the following rule :—Transform the given fraction into a continued fraction 
with unit numerators and positive integral partial denominators, and the so-called con- 
vergents of this continued fraction will be the fractions required. In this he is in error, 
the fractions found being some of the fractions required, but not all. Thus, taking 
7 as the given fractional form, he transforms it into 

ued | Sent 
2 
S474 +I... 
the so-called convergents of which are , > ped =, ....3 and in regard to them 


he says :—“ So that we may be assured that the fraction : approaches nearer the 
truth than any other fraction whose denominator is less than 7; also the fraction 
2 approaches nearer the truth than any other fraction whose denominator is less 
than 106; and so of others.” 


‘ 34 ‘ ‘ 
The statement here made in reference to ; is easily seen to be incorrect by com- 


paring the difference of > from 7 with that of 2 ¢ oa or 5 , the former being, of 


course, ‘14159... , and the three latter *10840..., ‘05840..., ‘02507... ; and 
the incorrectness extends to what is said of the other convergents. The true solu- 


tion lies in the fact that not only is 5 +7 one of the required fractions, but so also 
Qe 
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are +i, 8+5, 8+5 where the denominator we begin with is the first integer greater 
than the half of 7: similarly, that before we come to 


1 gai BL 
347 415 
we have 
ily il 
ST 74H 
na 
ST 749) 
3 1 1 
+7+i0 
and soon. When an even partial denominator occurs, we take as the partial deno- 
minator to begin with, either its half or the first integer greater than its half, accor- 
ding as the partial denominator following is greater or less than that preceding, or, 
these being equal, according as the next following is less or greater than the next 
preceding, and so on. ai 
Another improvement, though verbal, is important, viz. in regard to the term 
convergent, the present definition of which seems arbitrary and unreasonable. With 
great convenience it may be defined a3 follows :—A convergent of a fractional 
number is a fraction which is a closer approximation to the given number than any 
other fraction with a smaller denominator; so that Lagrange’s problem is simply to 
Jind all the convergents of any fraction. 


On the Relation between two continued Fraction Expansions for Series. 
By Tuomas Mum, M.A., FLRS.E. 


On the Use of Legendre’s Seale for Calculating the First Elliptic Integral. 
By Professor F. W. Newman. 


Denoting the first elliptic integral by F(c,), and taking x such that 2:3 9 
=F (e, ): F(e, 4); then, in Lagrange’s scale, from we deduce successively ,, 
®,,@,.... by agiven law, with the aid of ¢,,¢,,¢,.... previously determined from ¢. 
Then v is the limit to which o,2-1'o,,2-*0,,2-°@,.... converge. If ¢ is mode- 
rately small, the convergence is rapid. But if c* is very near to 1, it may be ex- 
pedient to reverse the direction of the new amplitudes and moduli, viz. to calculate 
e backwards c’, ce’, c’”, so as to make e’", c", c', ¢, ¢,, Coy»... & Series continued by a 
single law; and similarly from calculate backwards o',0",o"’..... Then o’, 
o",o'’,..,, are proved to converge to a fixed limit o and F(e, o) : F(b, 3r)=Nap 
log tan (t7+30'):3a. The function Nap log tan (+ 7-+3 o') involves but a single 
element o’, and was calculated by Legendre. Gudermann has since published a far 
ampler table. In practice the limit is quickly reached: often it suffices to make 
o =o’, at worst wo =o". Thus for very large values of c? Lagrange’s scale prac- 
tically suffices, presuming that we have at hand tables of F(c, 37) and F(}, 37). 

But Legendre, who discovered a new scale after completing his principal caleu- 
lations, regarded his new scale as having much advantage in finding F(e, @) at 
once rapidly and accurately. In it 2 is the limit of @,3-10,,3-70,,3-%@, ...., and 
the convergence, generally excellent in Lagrange’s scale, is far more rapid in 
Legendre’s. In Lagrange’s scale the relation of , to w is tan (o,—o)=5 tan o. 
The relation in Legendre’s scale is to the eye as simple, viz. tan 3(@,—o)=A tan w; 
but in the constant A, = / (1—ce* sin °8), the value of 8 is determined by the equa- 
tion F(c, 8)=2F (ec, 47). A practical difficulty arose in the very considerable trouble 
needed to obtain A (or its logarithm) numerically when ¢ was given. Legendre 
showed how B was obtainable from ¢: the cubic equation arising can be solved by 
a mere extraction of the cube-root; but there are also two quadratics involving two 
extractions of the square-root, Then from 8 we have to calculate /(1—¢* sin °8) 
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and find its logarithm before we can proceed to deduce , from o. All these 
operations have to be repeated to find , from @;; nay, we must first find ¢, from e, 
and that is still more arduous. __ , 
But when we assume p, = Ine 2, as argument, all is greatly simplified. 
72 

The relation of ¢, cy, ¢,, ¢, .... in Lagrange’s scale corresponds with p, 2p, 2*p, 2°, 

..., and in Legendre’s scale with p, 3p, 3’p, 3°p ...., which inyolve no trouble 1 
calculating. No doubt we need tables (of single entry and easily compiled) to yield 
c, b when p is given, and p when c is given. Presuming these, we may treat « and 
F(c, ) as functions of p and w; after which the difficulties of the constant multi- 
plier A vanish, and Legendre’s scale becomes practical to us. 

Denote — log A, #7. e. — log /(1—ce’ sin *8), for the moment, by ®(p) (here the 
common log is intended) ; then, among the numerous series which express functions 
of the amplitude in terms of « and p, the author selects (with A for Napier’s log) 


1l—eos2x , 1l—cos6r , 11— cos 10x 

sin2p 13 sin@p 15 «in 10p 
where sin p is written for 3(e?—e~?°). By hypothesis, F(e, 8)=3?1(c, 37); hence 
when o=f, z=47, and we get, writing cosec p for the reciprocal of sin p, }®(p) 
=M{cosec 2p +1 cosec 10p ++ cosec 14p+71; cosec 22p+&e.}, M being the mo- 
dulus of the common logarithms. 

Assuming that we have a table of #(p), then given p and w we have the equation 
log tan }(#,—o)= log tan # — ®(p) to finde, ; log tan 3(#,—,)=log tan w,—®(8p) 
to find w,; log tan }(#,—o,)=log tan o,—(37p) to find w,, and so on. The 
approximation is sufficient when ®(3"p) is negligible; and this result is obtained 
so rapidly, that in the extreme case of p=3, = 37a, is correct to ten decimals. 

To bring the method to a practical trial, the author has calculated to twelve 
decimals a skeleton table of &(p) for p=0'5, 0°6, 0:7, 0°8, 0-9, and from p=1 
to p=14'3 at intervals of 0-1. ‘The table is given in the paper, and also exam- 
ples of the method. The process also by which the table was constructed, with 
+d = of tables of cosec p and e?, previously calculated by the author, is ex- 
plained. 


—ir. 7 d—e’ sin ?0)= + &e., 


General Theorems relating to Closed Curves. By Professor P. G. Tarr. 


The closed curves contemplated are supposed to have nothing higher than double 
points. By infinitesimal changes of position of the branches intersecting in it, a 
triple point is decomposed into three double points, a quadruple point into six, and 
generally an zple point into oe double points. (1) A closed curve cuts any 
infinite unknotted line in an even number of points [infinite here implies merely 
that both ends are outside the closed curve]. 6) The same is true if the line be 
knotted. (8) If any two closed curves cut one another, there is an even number 
of points of intersection, (4) In going continuously along a closed curve from a 
point of intersection to the same point again an even number of intersections is 
pessed. (5) Hence in going round such a closed curve we may go alternately 
above and below the branches as we meet them. (6) By (8) the same proposition 
is true of a complex arrangement of any number of separate closed curves super- 
posed in any manner. (7) In passing from the interior of any one cell to that of 
any other—in any system of superposed closed curves—the number of crossings is 
always even or always odd, whatever path we take. (8) Hence the cells may be 
coloured black and white in such a way that from white to white there is always 
an even number of crossitgs, and from white to black an odd number. Such closed 
curves therefore divide the plane as nodal lines do a vibrating plate. 

The above are the enunciations of the propositions proved in the paper, which, 
with the necessary figures &c., will be found printed iz evtenso in the ‘ Messenger 
of Mathematics,’ vol. vi., January 1877. 
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On a Theorem in the Mensuration of certain Solids. 
By Professor Jamms THomson. 


On Division-remainders in Arithmetic. By W.H. Wateny. 


The author referred to a series of papers of his on unitation recently published 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ and to some remarks published in the Brit. Assoc. 
volume for 1870, If x divided by 6 leave remainder y, then the author calls y the 
unitate of « to the base 6, and writes Usz=y. The results of “unitation” may be 
conveniently applied to the verification of many numerical operations. The method 
of unitation is practically equivalent to the theory of congruencies, viz. the equa- 
tion U,;w=y would be written e=y (mod 6); and many of the results are iden- 
tical with those given by Gauss, 


On Many-valued Functions. By M,M.U. Witxiyson, M.A, 


GENERAL Puystcs, &c. 


On the Transformation of Gravity. By Tames Crom, F.RS.* 


On the Influence of the Residual Gas on the Movement of the Radiometer. 
By Witu1am Crooxns, FBS. 


The author's recent experiments show that the movement of this instrument is 
not due to a direct repulsion exerted by light on the vanes, but to a mutual action 
called out between these vanes and the very attenuated gas remaining in the instru- 
ment. . It is welllmown that, with a moderately good vacuum, the motion becomes 
more rapid as the exhaustion proceeds ; but he has recently succeeded in producing 
such a complete exhaustion that he not only reaches the point of maximum effect, 
but goes so far beyond it that the effect nearly ceases. The vacuum is measured by 
means of a special apparatus, in which 2 moving plate, instead of continuously rota- 
ting in one direction, as in the ordinary radiometer, is suspended by a glass fibre, 

which it twists in opposite directions alternately. The movement is started by 
rotating the whole apparatus through a small angle, and the observation consists ip 
noting the successive amplitudes of vibration when the instrument is left to itself, 
a mirror and spot of light being employed for this purpose. The amplitudes form 
a decreasing series, with a regular logarithmic decrement. The logarithmic decre- 
ment is nearly constant up to the point at which the vacuum is apparently equal to 
a Torricellian vacuum, the mercury in the gauge standing at the same height as a 
barometric column beside it; but as the exhaustion proceeds beyond this point, the 
logarithmic decrement becomes smaller—in other words, the amplitude diminishes 
less rapidly. By plotting the observations and supposing the curve continued, it is 
indicated that, if a perfect vacuum were attained, and the glass fibre had no visco- 
sity, the logarithmic decrement would be zero, we should have perpetual motion 
with constant amplitude, whilst, at the same time, the radiometer would cease to 
act. Other gases as well as air have been tried. Aqueous vapour is very unfavour- 
able to the action of the radiometer; hydrogen, on the contrary, gives the best 
result of all. Several experiments have been already described, which seem to 
oint to the true explanation of the action of the radiometer ; but the author thinks 
Mr, Stoney’s explanation the clearest. According to this, the repulsion is due to 
the internal movements of the molecules of the residual gas. When the mean 
length of path between successive collisions of the molecules is small compared 
with the dimensions of the vessel, the molecules, rebounding from the heated sur- 
face, and therefore moving with an extra Velocity, help to keep back the more 


* Printed én extenso in the Phil. Mag. 1876, ii p. 241, 
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slowly moving molecules which are advancing towards the heated surface; it thus 
happens that though the individual kicks against the heated surface are increased 
in strength in consequence of the heating, yet the number of molecules struck is 
diminished in the same proportion, so that there is equilibrium on the two sides of 
the disk, even though the temperatures of the faces are unequal. But when the 
exhaustion is carried to so high a point that the molecules are sufficiently few, and 
the mean length of path between their successive collisions is comparable with the 
dimensions of the vessel, the swiftly moving, rebounding molecules spend their 
force, in part or in whole, on the sides of the vessel, and the onward crowding, 
more slowly moving molecules are not kept back as before, so that the number 
which strike the warmer face approaches to, and in the limit equals, the number 
which strike the back, cooler face, and as the individual impacts are stronger on 
the warmer than on the cooler face, pressure is produced, causing the warmer face 
to retreat *. 


Mechanical Theory of the Soaring of Birds. By W. Frovpn, /.R.S. 


On the Passage of Fluids through Capillary and other Tubes. 
By Professor F. Gururim and Dr. F. Gurriz. 


On the Modification of the Motion of Waves produced by Fluid Friction. 
By Prof. J. Purser. 


On the Forces experienced by a Lamina immersed obliquely ina Fluid Stream. 
By Lord Rarreren, RS. 


On the Resistanez encountered by Vortex Rings, and the Relation between the 
Vortex Ring and Stream-lines of a Disk. By Prof, Osnorne Reynoxps. 


Description of the Bathometer. By Dr. C. W. Srumuns, FR. 


On the Amplitude of Waves of Light and Heat. 
By G. Jounstone Stoney, PRS. 


On Acoustic Analogues to Motions in the Molecules of Gases. 
By G. Jouystonz Srongy, PLS, 


Experimental IUustration of the Origin of Windings of Rivers in Alluwial 
Plains. By Professor James Tuomson, LL.D., D.Sc. 


The author referred to a communication which he had made to the Royal Society 
in the month of May last {, in which he had given a new theory of the flow of 
water round bends in rivers and round bends in pipes, and had explained the 
reason why, in alluvial plains, the bends of rivers go on increasing by the wearing 
away of the outer bank, and the deposition of mud, sand, and gravel on the inner 


* For further researches on this subject, see papers read before the Royal Society, 
November 16, 1876, and on April 26, 1877. 

+ Printed im extenso in the Phil. Mag. 1876, ii. p. 480. 

t Proc, Roy, Soc, vol. xxv, p. 5. 
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bank, The theoretical view which he had then offered, he now, for the first time, 
had verified by practical experiment; and this experiment he showed in the 
meeting.. The chicf point of the new view now experimentally proved was that 
the water in turning the bend exerts centrifugal force, but that a thin lamina of the 
water at bottom, or in close proximity to the bed of the river, is retarded by friction 
with the river-bed, and so exerts less centrifugal force than do like portions of the 
oreat body of the water flowing over it in less close proximity to the river-bed. 
Consequently the bottom layer flows inward obliquely across the channel towards 
the inner bank, and rises up in its retarded condition between tke inner bank and 
the rapidly flowing water, and protects the inner bank from the scour, and brings 
with it sand and other detritus from the bottom, which it deposits along the inner 
bank. The apparatus showed a small river, about 8 inches wide and an inch or two 
deep, flowing round a bend, and exhibiting very completely the phenomena which 
had heen anticipated. 


On Metric Units of Force, Energy, and Power, larger than those on the Centi- 
metre-Gramn-Second System. By James Toomson, LL.D., D.Sc., PRSE., 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 


The author premises that under the excellent method of Gauss for establishing 
units of force, a unit of force is taken as being the force which, if applied to a unit 
of mass for a unit of time, will impart to it a unit of velocity. In the system 
already adopted by the British Association Committee on Dynamical and Electrical 
Units (Brit. Assoc. Report, part i. 1873, page 222), the Centimetre, the Gram *, 
and the Second were taken as the units of length, of mass, and of time; and the 
unit of force thence derived under the method of Gauss was called the Dyne. 

That force is very small, quite too small for convenient use in all ordinary 
mechanical or engineering investigations. It is about equal to the gravity of a 
milligram mass, and that force is so small that it cannot be felt when applied to 
the hand. That system, designated as the Centimetre-Gram-Second System, 
recommended by the Committee of the British Association, and described fully, 
with many applications, in a book since published by Dr. Everett, who was 
Secretary to the Committee, is well suited for many dynamical and electrical 
pposes ; and it ought certainly to be maintained for use in all cases in which it 
is convenient. But the object of the present paper is to recommend the employ- 
ment also of two other systems which are in perfect harmony with it, and to 
propose names for the units of force under these two systems. 

In one of these systems, the Decimetre, the Kilogram, and the Second are the 
units adopted for length, mass, and time; and thus the system comes to be called 
the Decimetre-Kilogram-Second System. 

In the other, the Metre, the Tonne ft, and the Second are adopted as the units of 
length, mass, and time; and thus the system comes to be called the Metre-Toune- 
Second System. 

It is to be particularly observed that all the three systems here referred to are 
framed so as to attain the condition, very important for convenience, that the 
unit of mass adopted is the mass of a unit volume of water, and that, therefore, 
for every substance the specific gravity and the density, or mass per unit of volume, 
are made to be numerically the same. 

In the Decimetre-Kilogram-Second System, the unit of force derived by the 
method of Gauss is 10,000 Dynes, or is about equal to the gravity of 10 Grams, 
It is impossible, or almost so, to work practically with any such system without 
having a name for the unit of force. The unit of force in this system is such that 
a human hair is well suited for bearing it as a pull, with ample allowance of extra 


* The spelling Gram, instead of Gramme, for the English word is adopted in the 
present paper in accordance with the spelling put forward in the Metric Weights and 
Sener Act, 1864, which legalizes the use of the Metric System in Great Britain and 

reland. 

t+ The Tonne is the mass or quantity of matter contained in a cubie metre of water, and 
is very nearly the same as the British Ton. 
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strength for safety against breakage ; and the author proposes to call it the Crinal, 
from the Latin erinis and erinalis. d 

In the Metre-Tonne-Second System the unit of force, likewise derived by the 
Gaussian method, is 10,000 Crinals, or 100,000,000 Dynes, or is about equal to the 
gravity of 2 ewt., or of 7 ofa ton. This force would be properly borne as a pull 
by a moderately-sized rope; and the author proposes to call it the Puma, from 
the Latin fenis and funalis. 

Then we haye One Horse-Power, of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, about equal 
to 75,000 Decimetre-Crinals per second; and the Horse-Power is also about equal 
to ‘75 of a Metre-Funal per second. 

Also 1 Metre-Funal = 100,000 Decimetre-Crinals, 

= 10,000,000,000 Centimetre-Dynes, or Irgs, 
= 101° Evgs. 

Also 1 Horse-Power is about = 7,500,000,000 Centimetre-Dynes per second, 
or as the same may be written 75 X 108 Centimetre-Dynes per second. 

The number 7,500,000,000, for expressing a Horse-Power under the Centimetre- 
Gram-Second System, is an exceedingly unmanageable one ; and it gives a very 
decisive indication that the Centimetre and Gram are too small to be suitable as 
fundamental units of length and of mass for ordinary engineering purposes ; and 
that there is great need for the establishment of systems having larger units, such 
as those which have been recommended in the present paper, and for which a con- 
yenient nomenclature has been offered. 

It is to be observed that the provision made’ by the British Association Com- 
mittee, in the Report already referred to, of a multiple of the Dyne, such as the 
Megadyne, or million of Dynes, as a larger unit of force, does not accomplish all 
that is to be desired, because various important formulas, or convenient methods 
of statement, will not hold good when any of the units are so derived. Thus, for 
instance, if the Megadyne be the unit of force, while the Gram and Second are the 
units of mass and time, the ordinary formulas for giving the so-called “ centrifugal 
force ’’ of a revolving mass, 


mv" s 
F=-- and F=mw*r, 


will not hold good; and, as another instance, we may notice that the proposition 
that, in respect to a jet of water, the reaction force on the vessel is equal numeri- 
cally to the momentum generated per second, will not hold good ; and numberless 
other instances might readily be cited, but those given may suffice, 


On the Precessional Motion of a Liquid. By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., PRS, 


The formulas expressing this motion were briefly explained, but the analytical 
treatment of them was reserved for a paper ‘‘On the Nutation of a Solid Shell 
containing Liquid.” The chief object of the present communication was to illus- 
trate experimentally a conclusion from this theory which has been announced by 
the author in his opening address to the Section, to the effect that, if the period of 
the precession of an oblate spheroidal rigid shell full of liquid is a much greater 
multiple of the rotational period of the liquid than any diameter of the spheroid is 
of the difference between the greatest and least diameters, the precessional effect 
of a given couple acting on the shell is approximately the same as if the whole 
were a solid rotating with the same rotational velocity. The experiment consisted 
in showing a liquid gyrostat, in which an oblate spheroid of thin sheet-copper 
filled with water was substituted for the solid fly-wheel of the ordinary gyrostat. 
In the instrument actually exhibited the equatorial diameter of the liquid shell 
exceeded the polar axis by about one tenth of either. 

Supposing the rotational speed to be thirty turns per second, the effect of any 
motive which, if acting on a rotating solid of the same mass and dimensions, would 
produce a precession having its period a considerable multiple of 3 of a second, 
must, according to theory, produce very approximately the same precession in the 
thin shell filled with nad as in the rotating solid. Accordingly the main pre- 
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cessional phenomena of the liquid gyrostat were not noticeably different from those 
of ordinary solid gyrostats, which were shown in action for the sake of comparison. 
It is probable that careful observation without measurement might show very sen- 
sible differences between the performances of the liquid and the solid gyrostat in 
the way of nutational tremors produced by striking the case of the instrument 
with the fist. 

No attempt at measurement either of speeds or forces was included in the com- 
munication, and the author merely showed the liquid gyrostat as a rough general 
illustration, which he hoped might be regarded as an interesting illustration of that 
very interesting result of mathematical hydrokinetics, the quasi-rigidity produced 
in a frictionless liquid by rotation. 

P.S.—Since the communication of this paper to the Association, and the de- 
livery of my opening address which preceded it on the same day, I have received 
from Prof. Henry No. 240 of the ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’ of 
date October 1871, entitled “ Problems of Rotatory Motion presented by the Gyro- 
scope, the Precession of the Equinoxes, and the Pendulum,” by Brevet-Major Gen. 
J. G. Barnard, College of Engineers, U.S.A., in which I find a dissent from the 
portion of my previously published statements which I had taken the occasion of 
my address to correct, expressed in the following terms :— 

“T do not concur with Sir William Thomson in the opinions quoted in note, 
p. 38, from Thomson and Tait, and expressed in his letter to Mr. G. Poulett 
Scrope (‘ Nature,’ Feb. 1, 1872); so far as regards fluidity or imperfect rigidity, 
within an infinitely rigid envelope, I do not think the rate of precession would be 
affected.’ 

Elsewhere in the same paper Gen. Barnard speaks of “ the practical rigidity con- 
ferred by rotation.” Thus he has anticipated my correction of the statements con- 
tained in my paper on the rigidity of the earth, so far as regards the effect of inte- 
rior fluidity on the precessional motion of a perfectly rigid ellipsoidal shell filled 
with fluid. 

I regret to see that the other error of that paper which I corrected in my opening 
address had not been corrected by Gen. Barnard, and that the plausible reasoning 
which had led me to it had also seemed to him convincing. Tor myself I can only 
say that I took the very earliest opportunity to correct the errors after I found them 
to be errors, and that I deeply regret any mischief they may have done in the mean 
time. 

Addendum. 

Solid and Liquid Gyrostats.—The solid gyrostat has been regularly shown for 
many years in the natural philosophy class of the University of Glasgow as a me- 
chanical illustration of the dynamics of rotating solids, and it has also been exhibi- 
ted in London and Edinburgh at conversaziones of the Royal Societies and of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers, but no account of it has yet been published. The 
following is a brief description of it. 

The solid gyrostat consists essentially of a massive fly-wheel, possessing great 
moment of inertia, pivoted on the two ends of its axis in bearings attached to an 
outer case which completely encloses it. Fig. 1 represents a section by a plane 
through the axis of the fly-wheel, and fig. 2 a section by a plane at right angles to 
the axis and cutting through the case just above the fly-wheel. The containing- 
case is fitted with a thin projecting edge in the plane of the fly-wheel, which is 
called the bearing-edge. Its boundary forms a regular curvilinear polygon of six- 
teen sides with its centre at the ceatre of the fly-wheel. Each side of the polygon 
is a small are of a circle of radius greater than the distance of the corners from the 
centre. The friction of the fly-wheel would, if the bearing-edge were circular, 
cause the case to roll along it like a hoop; and it is to prevent this effect that the 
curved polygonal form described above and represented in the drawing is given to 
the bearing-edee. 

To spin the solid gyrostat a piece of stout cord about forty feet long and a place 
where a clear run of about 60 feet can be obtained are convenient. The gyrostat 
having been placed with the axis of its fly-wheel vertical, the cord is passed in 
through an aperture in the case two and a half times round the bobbin-shaped 
part of the shaft and out again at an aperture on the opposite side. Haying taken 
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care that the slack cord is placed clear of all obstacles, and that it is free from kinks, 
the operator holds the gyrostat steady, so that its case is prevented from turning, 
while an assistant pulls the cord through by running, at a gradually increasing pace, 
away from the instrument, while holding the end of the cord in his hand. Suffi- 
cient tension is applied to the entering cord to prevent it from slipping round on 
the shaft. In this way a very great angular velocity is communicated to the fly- 
wheel, sufficient, indeed, to keep it spinning for upwards of twenty minutes. 

Tf, when the gyrostat has been spun, it be set on its bearing-edge with the centre 
of gravity exactly over the bearing point, on a smooth horizontal plane such as a 
piece of plate-glass lying on a table, it will continue apparently stationary and in 
stable equilibrium. If while it is in this position a couple round a horizontal axis 
in the plane of the fly-wheel be applied to the wheel, no deflection of this plane 
from the vertical is produced, but it rotates slowly round a vertical axis. If a 
heavy blow with the fist be given to the side of the case, it is met by what seems 
to the senses the resistance of a very stiff elastic body, and, for a few seconds after 
the blow, the gyrostat is in a state of violent tremor, which, however, subsides 
rapidly. As the rotational velocity gradually diminishes, the rapidity of the tremors 
produced by the blow also diminishes. It is very curious to notice the tottering 
condition, and slow, seemingly palsied tremulousness of the gyrostat when the fly- 
wheel bas nearly ceased to spin. 

In the liquid gyrostat the fly-wheel is replaced by an oblate spheroid, made of 
thin sheet-copper and filled with water. The ellipticity of this shell in the in- 
strument exhibited is ;,—that is to say, the equatorial diameter exceeds the polar 
by that fraction of either. It is pivoted on the two ends of its polar axis in bear- 
ings fixed in a circular ring of brass surrounding the spheroid. This circle of brass 
is rigidly connected with the curved polygonal bearing-edge which lies in the 
equatorial plane of the instrument, thus forming a framework for the support of 
the spheroidal shell. In fig. 3 a section is represented through the polar axis to 
show the ellipticity, and fig. 4 gives a view of the gyrostat as seen from a point.in 
the prolongation of the axis. To prevent accident to the shell, when the gyrostat 
falls down at the end of its spin, cage-bars are fitted round it in such a way that no 
plane can touch the shell. 

The method of spinning the liquid gyrostat is similar to that described for the 
solid gyrostat, differing only in the use of a very much longer cord and of a large 
wheel for the purpose of pulling it. The cord is first wound on a bobbin free to 
rotate round a fixed pin. The end of it is then passed two and a half times round 
a little pulley, and thence to a point in the circumference of a large wheel to 
which it is fixed. An assistant then turns the wheel with gradually increasing 
velocity, while the frame of the gyrostat is firmly held, and the requisite tension 
applied to the entering cord to prevent it from slipping round the pulley. 


Secular Illustration of the Laws of the Diffusion of Liquids. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., FBS. 


On a new case of Instability of Steady Motion. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., F.RS. 


On the Nutation of a Solid Shell containing Liquid. 
By Sir W. Tomson, D.C.L., FBS. 
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Ligut AND Heat. 


Photometric Measurements of the Magneto-electric Light. 
By Captain Anney, F.B.S., 


Determination of the Conductivity of Heat by Water. By J. 'T. Borromnry. 


On the Testings of Large Objectives. 
By Howaxrp Gruss, Master of Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin. 


In the testing of large objectives, when the corrections haye been made to be very 
nearly perfect, a difficulty is sometimes felt in determining what, if any, corrections 
remain desirable, and also of determining in a simple way the amount of the desired 
alteration. 

For the chromatic aberration one plan often pursued by the optician is to slightly 
overcorrect the objective in the first instance, and then to separate the crown and 
flint (thus reducing the correction) until the best result is attained, when the 
amount of separation required becomes by a simple calculation a measure of the 
necessary alteration in the curves, 

This is an extremely useful practical arrangement; but unfortunately it is appli- 
cable to only one of the four possible errors, besides being troublesome and some- 
what dangerous in the case of large objectives. 

The desirability of some simple Ce of introducing, pro tempore, a small + or 
— effect of chromatic or spherical aberration, and of being able to accurately esti- 
mate the quantity of such, has been very apparent to me on several occasions; for 
I have frequently found the best judges of such matters differ in their estimate of 
final correction, and unable to agree thereon; and I have also often found a diffi- 
culty in satisfyg myself that the best balance of corrections had been attained ; 
whereas if it were possible to introduce a small amount, pyo tempore, of + or — 
correction, I could at once have perceived when I had overshot the mark. In 
fact the perfection of any correction in an objective means the best balance be- 
fween two opposing aberrations, and (just as in all cases of ascertaining balances) 
it is difficult to determine the neutral point unless there be the power of trying on 
both sides. 

To effect this, in preparing for the trial of the great objective for the new Obser- 
vatory at Vienna (of 27 inches aperture), I am constructing four lenses or combina~ 
tion of lenses capable of being mounted between the objective and ocular, and with 
a considerable range of motion in the axis of the telescope :— 


A, While it effects no other correction introduces a small amount of + 
chromatic aberration. 

JB. Similarly introduces a small amount of — chromatic aberration, 

C. S fp -+ spherical aberration. 

D. ff + — spherical aberration. 


The amount of any aberration introduced can be regulated by the position of the 
correcting lens in the pencil of rays. 
Now, knowing the construction of these combinations and their position in the 
encil of rays from objective to ocular, the corresponding correction in the objective 
is an easily calculable quantity. Quite apart from the use to the optician I believe 
the comfort of these appliances will be much appreciated by those appointed as 
judges, particularly where, as in the case of the Vienna telescope, the testing of the 
objective forms part of the work of a Committee composed ofa considerable number 
of Members. 
I have already experimented in this direction sufficiently to convince myself of 
the great value of this system so far as the correction for chromatic aberration is 
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concerned; but I have not as yet experimented on the spherical aberration, nor am 
I so sanguine of its success. 

There seems another direction in which a possible advantage might be gained 
by use of these correcting combinations, viz. in the case of minute stars whose 
light is made up for a great part of rays from either end of the spectrum, more 
particularly the blue end. It seems highly probable that better definition of these 
stars could be obtained if a slight temporary adjustment could be made in the 
chromatic correction suitable for that particular part of the spectrum from which 
the predominant light of the stars proceeds. 

OF course it is to be understood that the corrections here spoken of and proposed 
to be dealt with by their correcting lenses are only the very final ones—in fact, when 
the objective arrives at that degree of perfection in which it is almost impossible 
to say whether any improvement can be effected or not. 


On Recent Improvements in Equatorial Telescopes. 
By Howarp Gruss, Master of Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin. 


The author referred to former papers read by him at the Brighton and Belfast 
Meetings of the Association on the same subject, and proceeded to describe— 

Ist. A method of conveniently reading the R.A. circle from the eye-end of the 
telescope. 

2nd. A new simple but effective arrangement for slow motion in R.A. 

ord. A new and very much improved form of clamping arrangement for both 
polar and declination axes. 

4th. And a new method of controlling the uniform motion driving-clock of the 
telescopes from an ordinary sidereal clock by an electric current transmitted once a 
second from the sidereal clock; by which arrangement the driving-clock can be 
kept going continuously without the possibility of accumulation of errors beyond a 
small fraction of a second. 


On a Method of Photographing the Defects in Optical Glass arising from want 
of Homogeneity. By Howsarn Gruss, Master of Engineering, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


The best practical method used for detecting in disks of optical glass defects 
arising from want of homogeneity is probably well known to many amateurs as well 
as to professional opticians. < 

The disk of glass to be examined should be either itself polished to a convex form, 
or, if that be not convenient, it should be placed in juxtaposition with a piece of 
glass which is known to be perfect and of such form as will render the combination 
of the two of convex power. A small light (say gas- or candle-flame, or any suf- 
ficiently brilliant light with a small diaphragm in front, see fig. 1) is placed at some 


Fig. 1. 


little distance, and the eye is placed in the conjugate focus formed by the lens of 
this light. The disk of glass should then appear brilliantly illuminated; but if 
the pupil of the eye is drawn slightly to one side, so that the pencil of light falls 
upon only one half of the pupil, immediately and most distinctly almost any want 
of homogencity is easily seen, ; : 
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1 say “almost any want of homogeneity,” because, with one exception, I believe 
any kind can be detected; but I have met, very rarely, instances of one peculiar 
class of this defect which it is not possible to detect till the disk is actually worked 
into an objective: this happens when a slight gradual change of density occurs be- 
tween two portions of the disk with no abrupt line of separation between. 

Now this process, though a very simple one to a practised eye, is by no means so 
to an uneducated one ; and I have often desired a method by which I could graphi- 
cally represent those faults so that I might be able to communicate to others my 
ideas as to their exact forms and appearance, position in the disk, and so forth, and 
also to forma record of them. This, by a very simple contrivance, I have succeeded. 
in doing, and I am now able to photograph these defects in optical glass with per- 
fect certainty. : 

A glance at the diagram will suffice to show the principle by which this is 
effected. 


The eye in the first instance (that of eye observation, fig. 1) is replaced in the 
second case (fig. 2) by a photo-camera; and, with a little care in adjusting the 
image of diaphragm illuminated by a lamp on the diaphragm of photo-lens, very 
excellent photographs can be obtained. In fact the stop of the lens replaces the pupil 
of the eye, the photo-lens the crystalline lens, and the sensitized plate the retina. 

The defects arising from want of homogeneity in optical glass may be divided 
into three classes :— 

1. Threads, or fine seams of some different quality of glass passing through the 
otherwise homogeneous disk, sometimes insignificant, sometimes long, but very 
rarely of any width. These are of but little importance. 

2. Veins, or syrupy bands. These are portions of glass of differing and various 
densities not properly amalgamated together. Their appearance is that produced 
by adding a strong syrup solution to water. The forms of these veins are sometimes 
very fantastic. : 

This form of defect is very detrimental to the proper performances of the glass. 

drd, Sometimes, but very rarely (only four times in my experience), have I met 
with disks of glass having a density slightly different in different parts, without any 
well-defined line of demarcation between the different parts. This is most destruc- 
tive to its performance as an objective, and a most dangerous fault; for whereas in 
the two former cases the defects can be easily detected and even photographed, this 
third defect defies detection until the disks be formed into an objective. 

It is fortunate for opticians that this last defect is of such rare occurrence. 

The extreme usefulness of this simple device for photographing the defects in 
optical glass is self-evident. 

In the first place, faults can be detected by those whose eyes have not been suf- 
ficiently educated to perceive them by the old method; a record can be made of 
any remarkable defects; their appearance and form can be graphically repre- 
sented and described ; and, lastly, it can be ascertained by this process whether the 
veins are closer to one or other surfaces and are capable of being removed by grind- 
ing, a point which is very difficult indeed to ascertain otherwise. This last infor- 
mation is obtained by photographing the faults and then grinding off a small quan- 
tity, and rephotographing and comparing the photographs to see if any parts have 
disappeared. Many other useful purposes seem to be too self-evident to require 
mentioning. 
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On the Decrease of Temperature with Height on the Earth’s Surface. 
; By Professor Hunnessy, 1.5. 


If the air were perfectly still, the temperature at any point in the atmosphere 
would depend on its density, the heat absorbed from the solar rays, the heat ob- 
tained by convection from the earth, and the losses of heat by radiation. 

Of these the first has been almost exclusively considered. This is especially so 
in all investigations for the ascertainment of heights by the barometer. The exclu- 
sion of the other causes of variation of temperature with height may be admissible 
in considering the condition of a vertical column of air resting on a horizontal plane ; 
but the problem assumes a very different character when the decrease of tempera- 
ture with height along a very gradually sloping surface is considered. Such a 
surface is constantly communicating its temperature by convection currents to the 
overlying air, and the temperature of this air will depend on the extent, form, and 
pal roperties of the underlying surface. If we suppose a fat plain on the 

evel of the sea, an observer ina balloon at a height of 1000 feet would find the 

temperature almost unaffected by convection and dependent upon density. If, now, 
a steep mountain is superimposed on the plain and reaching to the observer, the 
conditions become altered. Ifa mountain of a gradual slope be superimposed, the 
alteration will be still greater; and if the entire plain were elevated up to 1000 
feet so as to form an extensive tableland, the change of conditions would be very 
remarkable. 

It follows that the law of variation of temperature with height above the level 
of the sea cannot be considered as uniform. ‘The decrease is most rapid in going 
up through a vertical column of air, as in balloon ascents. It is slower along 
mountain sides, and slowest along gradually sloping plains or tablelands. 

From an examination of the records of many observations, it appears that the 
decrease of temperature in balloon ascents is nearly one degree Fahrenheit for 300 
feet, while for tablelands it is so slow as from 590 to 800 feet for one degree. 

The author referred to a number of observations made in different countries con- 
firming the general conclusions to which he has been led. 


On the Distribution of Temperature over the British Islands. 
By Professor Hunnussy, /.2.S. 


The author referred to his former researches on the distribution of temperature 
oyer islands surrounded by heat-bearing currents and his demonstration that many 
of the isothermal lines in such islands must necessarily be closed curves*. He had 
originally illustrated his conclusions by the results of observations taken in the 
British Islands, and the isothermal lines laid down from such observations were 
found to be in perfect harmony with the law he had proved. In order to render 
this manifest he tabulated together the temperature of each, stating its latitude, 
longitude, height above the sea, and horizontal distance from the nearest sea coast. 
The actual temperature of any place is affected by all of these elements. In laying 
down the isothermal lines the actual temperatures unaltered by any so-called cor- 
rection for height were always employed. The stations were arranged according to 
temperature, and thus isothermal groups were immediately discovered, If the more 
recent collection of temperature results for the British Isles compiled by Mr. Buchan 
in the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society be treated in this way and the 
arbitrary and erroneous addition of 1° per every 300 feet in height be omitted, his 
results will conform to the law enunciated by the author. 


* See Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1857, pt. 2, p. 80; Atlantis, i. 1858, pp. 396-413; Phil. Mag. 
xvi. 1858, p. 241; Royal Society Proc. ix. p. 824; “On the Laws which regulate the 
Distribution of Isothermal Lines,” Atlantis, ii, p. 201; American Journal of Science, xxvii. 
p. 328. Copies of the temperature-maps are also partly reproduced in Report of Horti- 
cultural Congress at London in 1866; Journal of the R. Dublin Society, vol. for 1870-71 
Report of the Commission on Oyster Fisheries, 1871. 
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Sur les Usages du Revolver Photographique en Astronomie et en Biologie. 
By Dr. J. Janssen. 
Photographies du Passage de Vénus &@ Kobé, By Dr. J. Janssen. 


Sur le Mirage en Mer. By Dr. J. Janssen. 


On Solar Photography, with reference to the History of the Solar Surface. 
By Dr. J. JANssen. 


On the Eclipse of the Sun observed at Siam in April 1875. 
By Dr. J. Janssen. 


On Rotation of the Plane of Polarization by Reflection from a Magnetic Pole. 
By Joun Kurr, LL.D., Mathematical Lecturer of the Free Church Training 
College, Glasgow*. 


In these experiments a beam of light is polarized by a first Nicol, reflected regu- 
larly from the end of an electromagnetic core of soft iron, and analyzed by a second 
Nicol. The magnetic force is concentrated intensely upon the mirror by means of 
a massive wedge of soft iron, which is separated from it by a narrow chink. The 
light is incident upon the polar mirror at an angle of 60° to 80°; the plane of 
polarization coincides with the plane of incidence; and the two Nicols are exactly 
crossed, so that the reflected light is extinguished by the second Nicol. 

First Experiment.—When the iron mirror is intensely magnetized as N. pole or 
S. pole, the light is distinctly restored from pure extinction, to disappear at once 
when the circuit of the magnetizing current is broken. ’ 

Second Experiment.—The first Nicol is turned from its initial position through 
an extremely small angle—(1) to the right, (2) to the left (from the point of inci- 
dence on the iron mirror as point of view), so that the reflected light is restored 
very faintly through the second Nicol. When the mirror becomes an intense S, 
pole, the effects of rotations (1) and (2) are strenethened and weakened respectively ; 
on the contrary, when the mirror becomes an intense N. pole, the effects of rota- 
tions (1) and (2) are weakened and strengthened respectively. 

In the two remaining experiments the optical effects of the preceding rotations 
(1) and (2) and of magnetizations 8. and N. of the mirror ave compensated sepa- 
rately. The compensator is a slip of plate-glass, held in a standard position between 
the mirror and the second Nicol and strained by the hands. The angle of incidence 
is about 75°. 

Third Experiment.—The first Nicol is turned from its initial position through an 
extremely small angle—(1) to the right, (2) to the left, so that the light is faintly 
restored from extinction by the second Nicol. The effects of displacement (1) 
and (2) are compensated, down to pure extinction, by tension and compression 
respectively. 

Fourth Experiment.—A repetition of the first, with addition of the compensator. 
The effects of magnetizations S. and N. of the mirror are compensated, down to 
pure extinction, by tension and compression respectively. 

The case of perpendicular incidence was tried carefully, but gave no good effect, 
the arrangements being comparatively imperfect. From the facts observed, it fol- 
lows evidently that when a beam of plane polarized light is reflected from a mag- 
netic pole, the plane of polarization is turned in the process of reflexion—to the 
left by a south-seeking pole, to the right by a north-seeking pole; so that in this 


* A full account of this investigation is given in the Phil. Mag., May 1877. 
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case of reflection from iron, as in most cases of transmission through salts of iron, 
the plane of polarization is turned in a direction contrary to that of the magne- 
tizing current. 


A Deseription of Spottiswoode’s Pocket Polarizing Apparatus. By W. Lapp. 


On a Phenomenon of Metallic Reflection. By Professor G,G.Sroxes, IRS. 


The phenomenon which I am about to describe was observed by me many years 
ago, and may not improbably have been seen by others; but as 1 have never seen 
any notice of it, and it is in some respects very remarkable, I think that a descrip- 
tion of it will not be unacceptable. 

When Newton’s rings are formed between a lens and a plate of metal, and are 
viewed by light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, we know 
that, as the angle of incidence is increased, the rings, which are at first dark- 
centred, disappear on passing the polarizing angle of the glass, and then reappear 
white-centred, in which state they remain up to a grazing incidence, when they can 
no longer be followed. At a high incidence the first dark ring is much the most 
conspicuous of the series. 

To follow the rings beyond the limit of total internal reflection we must employ 
a prism. When the rings formed between glass and glass are viewed in this way, 
we know that as the angle of incidence is increased the rings one by one open out, 
uniting with bands of the same respective orders which are seen beneath the limit 
of total internal reflection ; the limit or boundary between total and partial reflection 
passes down beneath the point of contact, and the central dark spot is left isolated 
in a bright field. 

Now when the rings are formed between a prism with a slightly convex base 
and a plate of silver, and the angle of incidence is increased so as to pass the cri- 
tical angle, if common light be used, in lieu of a simple spot we have a ring, which 
becomes more conspicuous at a certain angle of ineitlones well beyond the critical 
angle, after which it rapidly contracts ard passes into a spot. 

As thus viewed the ring is, however, somewhat confused. To study the pheno- 
menon in its purity we must employ polarized light, or, which is more convenient, 
analyze the reflected light by means of a Nicol’s prism. 

When viewed by light polarized in the plane of incidence, the rings show nothing 
remarkable. They are naturally weaker than with glass, as the interfering streams 
are so unequal in intensity. They are black-centred throughout, and, as with glass, 
they open out one after another on approaching the limit of total reflection and 
disappear, leaving the central spot isolated in the bright field beyond the limit, 
The spot appears to be notably smaller than with glass under like conditions, 

With light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, the rings pass 
from dark-centred to bright-centred on passing the polarizing angle of the glass, 
and open out as they approach the limit of total reflection. ‘The last dark ring to 
disappear is not, however, the first, but the second. The first, corresponding in 
order to the first bright ring within the polarizing angle of the glass, remains 1s0- 
lated in the bright field, enclosing a relatively, though not absolutely, bright spot. 
At the centre of the spot the glass and metal are in optical contact, and the reflection 
takes place accordingly and is not total. The dark ring, too, is not absolutely 
black. As the angle of internal incidence increases by a few degrees, the dark ring 
undergoes a rapid and remarkable change. Its intensity increases till (in the case 
of silver) the ring becomes sensibly black; then it rapidly contracts, squeezing out, 
as it were, the bright central spot, and forming itself a dark spot, larger than with 
glass, isolated in the bright field. When at its best it is distinctly seen to be 
fringed with colour, blue outside, red inside (especially the former), showing that 
the seale of the ring depends on the wave-length, being greater for the less refran- 
gible colours. This rapid alteration taking place well beyond the critical angle is 
very remarkable. Clearly there is a rapid change in the reflective properties of the 
metal, which takes place, so to speak, in passing through a certain angle determined 
by a sine greater than unity. 
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I have described the phenomenon with silver, which shows it best ; but speculum- 
metal, gold, and copper show it very well, while with steel it is far less conspicuous. 
When the coloured metals geld and copper are examined by the light of a pure 
spectrum, the ring is seen to be better formed in the less than in the more refran- 
gible colours, being more intense when at its best ; while with silver and speculum- 
metal there is little difference, except as to size, in the different colours, Hzematite 
and iron pyrites, which approach the metals in opacity and in the change of phase 
which they produce by reflection of light polarized parallelrelatively to light polarized 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, do not exactly form a ring isolated in a 
bright field ; but the spot seen with light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of 
incidence is abnormally broad just about the limit of total reflection, and rapidly 
contracts on increasing the angle of incidence. 

It seemed to me that a sequence may be traced from the rapidly contracting 
rings of diamond seen in passing the polarizing angle of that substance, through the 
abnormally broad and rapidly contracting spot seen with iron pyrites just about 
the limit of total reflection, and the somewhat inconspicuous ring of steel seen a 
little beyond the limit, to the intense rapidly contracting ring of silver seen consi- 
derably beyond the limit. If so, the full theory of the ring will not be contained 
in the usually accepted formule for metallic reflection, modified, as in the case of 
transparent substances, in accordance with the circumstance that the incidence on 
the first surface of the plate of air is beyond that of total reflection. 

MacCullagh was the first to obtain the formule for metallic reflection, showing 
that they were to be deduced from Fresnel’s formule by making the refractive 
index a mixed imaginary, though they are usually attributed to Cauchy, who 
has given formule differing from those of MacCullagh merely in algebraic detail. 
As regards theory, Cauchy made an important advance on what MacCullagh had 
done in connecting the peculiar optical properties of metals with their intense ab- 
sorbing power*. Now Fresnel’s formule do not include the phenomena discovered 
by Sir eens Airy, which are seen in passing the polarizing angle of diamond, 
and which have been more recently extended by M. Jamin to the generality of 
transparent substances; and if these pass by regular sequence to those I have de- 
scribed as seen with metals beyond the limit of total internal reflection, it follows 
that the latter would not be completely embraced in the application of Fresnel’s 
formule, modified to suit an intensely absorbing substance and an angle of inci- 
dence given by a sine greater than unity T. 


ELECTRICITY. 


On the Contact Theory of Voltaic Action. By Professors Ayrton and Perry. 


On a new Form of Electrometer. By Prof. J. Dewar, F.R.S.L. 


On a Mechanical Illustration of Electric Induction and Conduction. 
By Oxrver J. Loner, B.Sc. 


The paper describes the construction of a model which illustrates Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell’s theory of electric action on the hypothesis of stress in a dielectric me- 


* The apparent difference between MacCullagh and Cauchy as to the values of the 
refractive indices of metals is merely a question of arbitrary nomenclature. 

t It was long ago observed, both by Professor MacCullagh and Dr. Lloyd, that when 
Newton’s rings are formed between a glass lens and a metallic plate, the first dark ring sur- 
rounding the central spot, which is comparatively bright, remains constantly of the same 
size at high incidences, although the other rings, like Newton’s rings formed between two 
glass lenses, dilate greatly as the incidence becomes more oblique. See ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy,’ yol. i. p. 6. 
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dium, and which consists essentially of an endless cord passing with friction 
through buttons supported on elastic strings. By altering the relation between the 
friction and the camel of different parts, it can be made to exhibit very com- 

letely the phenomena observed when an electromotive force is made to act :—(1) 
ieiwenn the ends of a metal wire; (2) through an electrolytic liquid, when it 
illustrates the convection of electricity by the cathion and the polarization of the 
electrode; (3) in an accumulator with perfectly insulating dielectric, when it shows 
the polarization of the dielectric, the displacement of electricity in the direction of 
the force, the tension along the lines of force, occasional possible disruptive dis- 
charge, and consequent possible internal charge; (4) across a dielectric which is 
homogeneous, but has a slight conducting power, showing in this case a continuous 
ordinary conduction-current, in addition to the variations of electric displacement ; 
(5) across a non-homogeneous or stratified dielectric, in which a “ residual charge,” 
is possible. If made of proper materials, the model would exhibit this residual 
charge quantitatively as well as qualitatively ; and, in fact, the investigation “ On 
the Theory of a Composite Dielectric” (in arts. 328-330 of Maxwell’s ‘ Electricity’) 
would apply to it with little modification. It further illustrates incidentally the 
action of a voltaic cell and of a submarine cable. 


On a Mechanical Illustration of Thermoelectric Phenomena. 
By Outvrr J. Loven, B.Se. 


The model which illustrates metallic conduction in the preceding communica- 
tion is supposed to be modified, so that all the buttons execute very rapid isochro- 
nous simple harmonic motions, sliding to and fro on the cord. The rate of cooling 
of a body placed in an enclosure at absolute zero is then seen to be proportional to 
the absolute temperature of the body, and to depend on its specific electrical resist- 
ance, The electric condition of tourmaline is explained by an hypothesis as to the 
nature of its internal structure ; and the amount of heat generated by an electric 
current passing through a metallic conductor is deduced in accordance with Joule’s 
law. An hypothesis is then started as to the nature of the internal actions at a 
junction either of two different metals at the same temperature or of two parts of 
the same metal at different temperatures ; and, on the strength of this hypothesis, 
electromotive force produced by contact, the Peltier effect, and Thomson’s electric 
convection of heat are all illustrated. The exact laws which have been experi- 
mentally established for these effects may possibly be deducible from considerations 
founded on the model ; but this has not yet been properly done*, 


On the Protection of Buildings from Lightning. 
By Professor J. Currx Maxwett, /.2.S. 


Most of those who have given directions for the construction of lightning- 
conductors have paid great attention to the upper and lower extremities of the 
conductor. They recommend that the upper extremity of the conductor should 
extend somewhat above the highest part of the building to be protected, and that 
it should terminate in a sharp point, and that the lower extremity should be car- 
ried as far as possible into the conducting strata of the ground, so as to “ make” 
what telegraph engineers call “a good earth.” 

The electrical effect of such an arrangement is to tap, as it were, the gathering 
charge, by facilitating a quiet discharge between the atmospheric accumulation and 
the earth. The erection of the conductor will cause a somewhat greater number 
of discharges to occur at the place than would have occurred if it had not been 
erected, but each of these raahanees will be smaller than those which would have 
occurred without the conductor. It is probable, also, that fewer discharges will 
occur in the region surrounding the conductor. It appears to me that these arrange- 
ments are calculated rather for the benefit of the surrounding country, and for the 


* These two papers are published, with some additions, in the Phil. Mag. ser. 5, vol. ii. 
pp. 353 and 524. 
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relief of clouds labouring under an accumulation of electricity, than for the pro- 
tection of the building on which the conductor is erected. 

What we really wish is to prevent the possibility of an electric discharge taking 
place within a certain region, say, the inside of a gunpowder manufactory. 

If this is clearly laid down as our object, the method of securing it is equally 
clear. 

An electric discharge cannot occur between two bodies unless the difference of 
their potentials is sufficiently great compared with the distance between them. If, 
therefore, we can keep the potentials of all bodies within a certain region equal or 
nearly equal, no discharge will take place between them. We may secure this by 
connecting all these bodies by means of good conductors, such as copper-wire ropes ; 
but it is not necessary to do so; for it may be shown by experiment that if every 
part of the surface surrounding a certain region is at the same potential, every 

oint within that region must be at the same potential, provided no charged body 
is placed within the region. 

It would therefore be sufficient to surround our powder-mill with a conductin 
material (to sheathe its roof, walls, and ground-floor with thick sheet-copper), an 
then a electrical effect could eccur within it on account of any thunder-storm 
outside. 

There would be no need of any earth-connexion. We might even place a layer 
of asphalt between the copper floor and the ground, so as to insulate the building. 
If the mill were then struck with lightning, it would remain charged for some 
time, and a person standing on the ground outside and touching the wall might 
receive a shock ; but no electrical effect would be perceived inside, even on the most 
delicate electrometer. The potential of every thing inside, with respect to the earth, 
would be suddenly raised or lowered, as the case might be; but electric potential 
is not a physical condition, but only a mathematical conception, so that no physical 
effect could be perceived. 

It is therefore not necessary to connect large masses of metal, such as engines, 
tanks, &c., to the walls, if they are entirely within the building. 

If, however, any conductor, such as a telegraph-wire or a metallic supply-pipe for 
water or gas, comes into the building from without, the potential of this conductor 
may be different from that of the building, unless it is connected with the conducting 
shell of the building. Hence the water or gas supply-pipes, if any enter the building, 
must be connected to the system of lightning-conductors ; and since to connect a 
telegraph-wire with the conductor would render the telegraph useless, no telegraph 
from without should be allowed to enter a powder-mill, though there may be elec- 
tric bells and other telegraphic apparatus entirely within the building. 

I have supposed the powder-mill to be entirely shéathed in thick sheet-copper. 
This, however, is by no means necessary in order to prevent any sensible electric 
effect taking place within it, supposing it struck by lightning. It is quite sufficient 
to enclose the building with a network of a good conducting substance. For in- 
stance, if a copper wire, say No. 4, B.W.G. (0-238 inch in diameter), were carried 
round the foundation of a house, up each of the corners and gables, and along the 
ridges, this would probably be a sufficient protection for an ordinary building 
against any thunder-storm in this climate. The copper wire may be built into the 
wall to prevent theft, but it should be connected to any outside metal, such as 
lead or zine on the rovf, and to metal rain-water pipes. 

In the case of a powder-mill, it might be advisable to make the network closer 
by carrying one or two additional wires over the roof and down the walls to the wire 
at the foundation. If there are water- or gas-pipes which enter the building from 
without, these must be connected with the system of conducting-wires ; but if there 
are no such metallic connexions with distant points, it is not necessary to take any 
pains to facilitate the escape of the electricity into the earth. 

It is desirable, however, to provide for the safety not only of the building itself, 
but of the system of conductors which protects it. The only parts of this system 
which are in any danger are the points where the electricity enters and leaves it. 
If, therefore, the system terminates above in a tall rod with a sharp point, and 
downwards in an “earth wire,” the external discharge will be almost certain to 
occur at the ends of these electrodes, and the only possible damage will be the loss 
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of a few particles from their extremities; but even if the rod and wire were de- 
stroyed altogether, the building would still he safe, 


On Compass Correction in Ivon Ships. By Sir W. Tuomsoy, D.C.L., PRS, 


Effects of Stress on the Magnetization of Iron. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., PRS, 


On Contact Electricity. By Sir W. Tuomsoy, D.C.L., PRS, 


ACOUSTICS, 


On the Conditions of the Transformation of Pendulum-Vibrations ; with an 
experimental illustration. By R. H. M. Bosangver, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford. 


Under certain circumstances, a pendulum-vibration of given period can give rise 
to impulses which support vibrations whose periods are 3, 3) 4) ++ +++ of the period 
of the original vibration. The conditions under which this takes place are of 
interest. 

Wheatstone enunciated the following as an experimental law :—A periodic im~- 
pulse can sustain vibrations whose frequencies are multiples of that of the impulse. 

This was supported by an experiment in which the harmonics of a Jew’s harp 
are obtained from it by an adjustable resonator. But a general law cannot be 
proved by a particular ae 

An experiment was adduced in contradiction of the generality of the above law. 
Tt can be shown that the stopped pipes of the organ are incapable of supporting the 
vibration of resonators tuned to their octave and double octave, while open pipes 
are capable of doing so. 

As the result of mechanical theory, the law may be enunciated that no pendulum- 
vibration can be maintained in a vibrating system, unless the acting forces contain 
pues of the same period as the vibration maintained. 

he experiments commonly shown, in which a simple pendulum-vibration is 
made to support its harmonics, generally depend on a transformation of the vibra- 
tion in the-transmission of the impulse. The apparatus exhibited forms a type of 
the general process of transformation by transmission. 

A metronome vibrating seconds furnishes the fundamental vibration: a number 
of smal] pendulums vibrate 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 times in a second. By making 
connexions between the metronome and the pendulums with elastic cord in diffe~ 
rent ways, the different kinds of transmission (with and without transformation) 
can be illustrated. 

When the cord is tight, the impulses are transmitted without transformation ; 
when the cord goes slack during the vibration, the impulses are transformed into a 
series of pulls. In the first case the small pendulums are not affected ; in the second 
they are generally set in vibration. 

The following points are illustrated by the experiment with the partly slack cord, 
where the impulses constitute a series of pulls :— 

The common exposition of the theory of musical sounds, in which the impulses 
are compared to the blows of a hammer, really makes a very complex effect the 
basis of operations. The notes thus constructed differ from simple musical tones in 
having the power of supporting the vibrations of their harmonics. 

The cases of the notes of the siren and the harmonium, in which the sound is 
produced by a series of jets of air, are illustrated by the same experiment. 

An experiment of Prof. Mayer's, for the analysis of the sound of a reed pipe, by 
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attaching a vibrating portion of it to tuning-forks, was discussed. It was shown 
that the mode of transmission is such as to lead to transformation, whereby the 
analysis is vitiated. 

Mr. J. Baillie Hamilton’s experiment, in which an harmonium-reed is made to 
support the vibrations of a wire sounding its harmonics without actual attachment, 
was shown to be a case of transformation. 

The production of harmonics by resonance from the Jew’s harp or harmonium- 
reeds without wind was discussed ; and it was shown that they may be regarded 
as giving rise to discontinuous impulses at the moment when they close the open- 
ings in which they fit. 

It was then shown how a series of discontinuous impulses may be expressed 
mathematically; and from the fact that the expressions involve pendulum-yibrations 
corresponding to the harmonics, it was shown to follow that harmonic vibrations 
may be excited by such a series of impulses. 

The nature of the modification the expressions require for application to the siren 
was pointed out, and it was thus explained how the siren tone comes to involve 
harmonics of considerable intensity. 

We now come to the problem of transformation of simple-sound vibrations by 
transmission through air. 

An experiment was described in which a large tuning-fork was presented to a 
series of resonators (organ-pipes) tuned to its harmonics; the result was that, with 
the fork alone, they were audible up to the tierce inclusive (harmonic of fifth order), 
and with a disk of wood fastened on to the prong they were audible up to the 
harmonic seventh inclusive. 

A mathematical investigation of the transformation of simple vibrations in air 
was then carried out, and applied to the above experiment. It results that for the 
fifth harmonic of the fork, which was clearly heard, the flow of energy should be 
approximately j 


2x 1018 


This seeming extraordinarily minute, an experiment was made with a small tuning- 
fork of about the same pitch as the fifth harmonic above mentioned. The time of 
diminution of the amplitude to ;, was observed and the initial amplitude. From 
this the amplitude was calculated at the subsequent time when the sound just 
ceased to be audible. The flow of energy per second at this point was estimated 
approximately at ; 


4x 1018 


which agrees pretty well with the above number deduced from theory, 

It was then pointed out that the intensity due to a given flow of energy is diffe- 
rent in different parts of the scale. Helmholtz has remarked this (p. 264 of Ellis’s 
Helmholtz); and, in a paper in the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ (Nov. 1872), the writer 
showed that, if we admit that in similar organ-pipes similar proportions of the 
energy of the wind supplied are converted into sound, the mechanical energy of 
notes of given intensity varies inversely as the vibration number, a law in accordance 
with the indications given by Helmholtz. 

The theory was then applied to ascertain the extent of the development of har- 
monics in a tubular resonator tuned to the fundamental. Such development turns 
out to be very considerable. In consequence of this we cannot generally assume 
that the notes produced by resonators are simple tones. The bearing of this on a 
recent important paper of Kcenig’s was alluded to. 


foot pounds per second. 


foot pounds, 


True Intonation, illustrated by the Voice-Harmonium with Natural Finger- 
board. By Corin Brown. 
A series of harmonics forms an arithmetical progression, the number of the 


vibrations between any consecutive members of the series being equal. The vibra- 
tions rapidly increase in velocity in the higher harmonics, while the musical inter- 
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vals as rapidly decrease: the same number of vibrations which between the 1st and 
2nd steps of the harmonic series produce an octaye, between 2nd and 3rd step a 
fifth, between the 4th and 5th steps a major third, between the 15th and 16th steps 
produce only a diatonic semitone, and so onwards beyond the range of musical 
computation. 

In contrast with this harmonic series of sounds, which is simple, arithmetical, 
and perfectly regular, we have the series of the musical scale, which is compound, 
geometrical, and so irregular that two tones or steps of equal vibrations cannot 
musically succeed each other. Of the 48 sounds in the harmonic series, 22 are 
coincident with the musical series, and 26 are not coincident. 

Of these 22 coincidences, the root, or lowest sound of the harmonic series, 


occurs as— 


The 4th sound of the musical scale........ 6 times. 
The Ist sound, or Tonic, occurs ........+- 5 yy 
The Gth ,, ofthe scale ,, .....ssseeee AL ss 
The 5th ,, + aie Beiten sresisiaie We Bie 
The 3rd__,, - ian PAS beopa siete £3 ae] ori 
The 2nd _,, is By MTD WaxieRereOEhe eae 
The 7th ,, *; wa ey ate aoa Mh st She ers 
Ancall es ere a Dah 


Of these 22 coincidences between the harmonic series and the musical series, the 
last are the numbers 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, and 48, which form the relations of 
the musical scale. 

This full harmonic series can only be built upon Fa, or the 4th of the musical 
scale, as its root ; and the first power of Fa, 102 (as it appears in the lowest series 
of the musical scale 8, 9, 10, 102, 12, 133, 15, 16), is the common multiplier and 
divisor of the vibrations of all the sounds of the musical scale. Thus in the octave 
from tenor C upwards the vibrations are :— 


Cc D E F G A B Cc 
256, 288, 920, 3412, 884, 4963, 480, 412. 


These, divided by the first power of Fa, or the 4th of the musical scale (say 103), 
give 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48, being the figures of the musical scale with 
which the harmonic series closes. 
In this harmonic series the 8th, 9th, and 10th tones or steps following in diatonic 
succession are the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd tones of the musical scale, and the 15th and 16th 
_are the 7th and 8th of the musical scale. 
These figures give us the first or lowest relations of the musical scale, 8:9, 9: 10, 
and 15:16 :— 
The large step or tone of 8: 9 occurs 3 times. 
The less Fr of SAO ce aes. 
The small _,, or LS GR re cams 


Within the octave, inall,..... 7 steps or tones. 


These relations of the tones or steps of the scale are always the same in every key. 
C, =512 vibrations, is common to the keys of Bp, F, C, and G; and the 7th or 
diatonic semitone below, =480 vibrations, is common to the keys of C, G, and D; 
so with every musical tone. Each of these is represented. by a digital upon the 
natural finger-board of the author’s voice-harmonium. 

For distinction the digitals representing tones common to 4 keys are white, those to 
3 keys are coloured; the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 5th tones of the scale in every key are 
white, and the 3rd, 6th, and 7th are coloured. 

In every key, looking along the fingerboard, the progression of the scale is the 
same :—8:9, 9:10, 15:16, 8:9, 9:10, 8:9, 15:16. From white digital to 
white, or from coloured to coloured, there is always the large step or tone of the 
scale 8:9; from white to coloured always the less tone of the scale 9:10; and 
from coloured to white always the small step or tone 15 : 16, the diatonic semitone, 
Looking across the finger-hoard at the digitals endwise, from the end of each white 
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digital to the end of the coloured immediately above it in direct line there is 
always the chromatic semitone of 128:135, and from the end of each coloured 
digital to the end of the white immediately above the comma of 80: 81 always 
appears. 

eaiean each white or flat note, as Ep, and each coloured or sharp note, as Dz, 
at the distance of six removes looking across the diagram or finger-board, the schisma 
of the scale is always found, 32,768: 32,805. 

The only other relation of the scale is represented by a round digital on the 
finger-board and by 7 minor on the diagram ; it is tuned as 15: 16, to the 6th of 
the major scale, and supplies the sharpened 7th and 6th tones of the modern minor 
scale ; it also gives the imperfect chromatic semitone of 24:25 in relation to the 
5th of the major scale, 

This finger-board is termed “ natural ” because no extra digitals like the five black 
digitals of the ordinary keyboard are required to produce the chromatic tones. 
Every coloured digital is sharp in relation to the white below it; and every white 
digital is flat in relation to the coloured above it, the relation being always 128: 135. 

On this finger-board only 4 musical relations, viz. 8:9, 9:10, 15:6, and 128: 135, 
are found, and 3 musical differences, viz. 24: 25, 80:81, and 32,768 : 32,805. 

All the larger intervals of the scale are formed by adding 8:9, 9:10, and 15:16 
together, and all the smaller intervals are produced by subtracting or dividing 
these, thus :— 


&: 9 less 15:16 


128: 135, the chromatic semitone ; 
O1100.)) Abid 


24:25, the imperfect chromatic semitone ; 
Seamer LO 80:81, the comma; and 
Sik Olean. LO 128: 185, which being 


squared and divided by 9:10, gives the schisma 32,768 : 382,805. Thus all the in- 
tervals and relations of the musical scale proceed from these three simple elements, 
8:9, 9:10, and 15: 16. 

By adding a comma and aschisma together, the comma of Pythagoras is produced. 
This is always found between keys changed enharmonically, as from C h to B. 

The three series of digitals upon this finger-board, white, coloured, and round, are 
very easily tuned by perfect fifths throughout, and connected together by major 
thirds, The tuning is diagonal, producing every interval perfectly in its proper place. 

Tuned in this way, this instrument (within its range or compass) is mathemati- 
cally and musically perfect, without compromise or approximation of any kind, and 
requiring neither equations, decimals, nor logarithms to explain it. It is very easily 
played upon*, 


On a Practical Method of Tuning a Major Third. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., FBS. 


InstRruMeEnts, &c. 


On a Form of Gasholder giving a uniform Flow of Gas. By Prof. Barrzrr. 


Diagrams and Description of the new Lecture-Table for Physical Demonstration 
in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, By Prof. Barrurr. 


Two new Forins of Apparatus for the Experimental Illustration of the Expan- 
sion of Solids by Heat. By Prof. Barxerr. 


* The principles of construction, tuning, &c. of the voice-harmonium will be found 
fully explained in ‘ Music in Common Things,’ part ii. Collins and Co,: London, Hdin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, 
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-On a Modification of the Sprengel Pump, and a new Form of Vaouum-Tap. 
By C,H. Grarnenam, 


On new Standards of Measure and Weight. By Prof. Hennussy, PRS. 


On a new Form of Thermometer for observing Earth Temperature. 
By G. J. Symons, 


On an Unmistakable True North Compass. By G. J. Symons. 


The author said that it was not generally known, except to nautical and to 
scientific men, that the compasses usually sold did not point to the true North or 
South Pole of the earth. The magnetic Pole, to which all compass-needles pointed, 
was not identical with the geographical pole, which was the north point of 
maps. The variation of the needle was considerable, and was no doubt often 
the cause of tourists losing their way. The difference between true and magnetic 
north was not the same in all parts of the United Kingdom, and 4 fortioré in all 
parts of the globe, nor was it absolutely the same from year to year. One of the 
advantages of these instruments was their pointing to the true north, the other 
was their “unmistakableness.” These compasses were corrected for use in the United 
Kingdom, but could be adapted to any specified locality in any part of the world. 


On a new Form of Astronomical Clock with Free Pendulum and Indepen- 
dently Governed Uniform Motion for Escapement-wheel. By Sir W. 
Tuomson, D.C.L., PRS. 


The object of this communication was to explain to members of the Association 
and give them an opportunity of seeing in the author's house in the University a 
clock which had been described in a communication to the Royal Society, in 1869, 
entitled “Ona New Astronomical Clock and a Pendulum Governor for Uniform 
Motion.” The following description is taken from the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society’ for 1869, except a few alterations and additions and the drawings, which 
have not been hitherto published :— 

It seems strange that the dead-beat escapement should still hold its place in the 
astronomical clock, when its geometrical transformation, the cylinder escapement 
of the same inventor, Graham, only survives in Geneva watches of the cheaper class. 
For better portable time-keepers it has been altered through the vicious rack-and- 
pinion movement into the superlatively good detached lever. If it is possible to 
make astronomical clocks go better than at present by merely giving them a better 
escapement, it is quite certain that one on the same principle as the detached lever, 
or as Earnshaw’s ship-chronometer escapement, would improve their time-keeping. 

But the irregularities hitherto tolerated in astronomical clocks may be due more 
to the faultiness of the steel and mercury compensation pendulum, with its loosely 
attached glass jar, and of the mode in which it is hung, and of the instability of 
the supporting clock-case or framework, than to imperfection of the escapement 
and the greatness of the are of vibration which it requires; therefore it would be 
wrong to expect confidently much improvement in the time-keeping merely from 
improvement of the escapement. I have therefore endeavoured to improve both 
the compensation for change of temperature in the pendulum, and the mode of its 
support, in a clock which I haye recently made with an escapement on a new prin- 
ciple, in which the simplicity of the dead-beat escapement of Graham is retained, 
while its great defect, the stopping of the whole train of wheels by pressure of a 
tooth upon a surface moving with the pendulum, is remedied. 

Imagine the escapement-wheel of a common dead-beat clock to be mounted on a 
collar fitting easily upon a shaft, instead of being rigidly attached to it. Let friction 
be properly applied between the shaft and the collar, so that the wheel shall be 
earried round by the shaft unless resisted by a force exceeding some small definite 
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amount, and let a governor giving uniform motion be applied to the train of wheel- 
work connected with this shaft, and so adjusted that, when the escapement-wheel 
is unresisted, it will move faster by a small eee than it must move to keep 
time properly. Now let the escapement-wheel, thus mounted and carried round, 
act upon the escapement, just as it does in the ordinary clock. It will keep the 
pendulum vibrating, and will, just as in the ordinary clock, be held back every 
time it touches the escapement during the interval required to set it right again 
from haying gone too fast during the preceding interval of motion. But in the 
ordinary clock the interval of rest is considerable, generally greater than the inter- 
val of motion. In the new clock it is equal to a small fraction of the interval of 
motion—,;}, in the clock as now working, but to be reduced probably to something 
much smaller yet. The simplest appliance to count the turns of this escapement- 
wheel (a worm, for instance, working upon a wheel with thirty teeth, carrying a 
hand round, which will correspond to the seconds hand of the clock) completes the 
instrument; for minute-and hour-hands are a superfluity in an astronomical clock. 

In various trials which I have made since the year 1865, when this plan of es- 
capement first occurred to me, I have used several different forms, all answering to 
the preceding description, although differing widely in their geometrical and me- 
chanical characters. In all of them the escapement-wheel is reduced to a single 
tooth or arm, to diminish as much as possible the moment of inertia of the mass 
stopped by the pendulum. This arm revolves in the period of the pendulum (two 
seconds for a seconds pendulum), or some multiple of it. ‘Thus the pendu- 
lum may execute many complete periods of vibration without being touched 
by the escapement. In all my trials the pallets have been attached to the bottom 
of the pendulum, projecting below it, in order-that satisfactory action with a very 
small are of vibration (not more on each side than 3, of the radius, or 1 centi- 
metre for the seconds pendulum) may be secured. 

In the clock in my house the seconds pendulum of the fine movement vibrates with 
great constancy through half a millimetre, that is to say, through an are of 1, of the 
radian on each side of the vertical. This, I believe, is the smallest range that has 
hitherto been realized in any seconds pendulum of an astronomical or other clock. 

In the drawing s represents the vertical 
escapement-shaft, round which is fitted loosely B 
the collar c, carrying the worm v. The 
small wheel, d, is worked by v, and carries 
round the seconds hand of the clock. a repre- 
sents a piece of fine steel wire, being the single 
arm to which the teeth of the escapement- 
wheel are reduced in the clock described in 
this paper; pp the pallets attached to bars 
projecting downwards from the bob, B, of the 
pendulum ; 7, a foot bearing the weight of the 
collar-worm and escapement-tooth. The bar 
connecting f with the collar is of such a length 
as to give a proper moment to the frictional 
force by which the collar is carried round. 
The shaft s carries a wheel, represented in 
section by ww, which is driven by a train of 
wheel-work (not shown in the drawing) from 
the governor. This wheel is made to go 1 
per cent. faster than once round in two seconds, 
while the peaduluea prevents the collar from 
going round more than once in two seconds. 

My trials were rendered practically abortive 
from 1865 until a few months ago by the 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory governor 
for the uniform motion of the escapement- 
shaft; this difficulty is quite overcome in the 
pendulum governor, which I now proceed to 
describe. 


- 
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Imagine a pendulum with single tooth escapement mounted on a collar loose on 
the escapement-shaft just as described above, the shaft being vertical in this case 
also, A square-threaded screw is cut on the upper quarter of the length of 
the shaft, this being the part of it on which the escapement-collar works; and a 
pin fixed to the collar projects inwards to the furrow of the screw, so that, if the 
collar is turned relatively to the shaft, it will be carried along as the nut of a screw, 
but with less friction than an ordinary nut. Below the screw and long nut-collar 
three-quarters of the length of the escapement-shaft is surrounded by a tube which 
by wheel-work is carried round about 5 per cent. faster than the central shaft. 
This outer shaft, by means of friction produced by the pressure of proper springs, 
carries the nut-collar round along with it, except when the escapement-tooth is 
stopped by either of the pallets attached to the pendulum. A stiff cross-piece 
(like the head of a T), projecting each way from the top of the tubular shaft, carries, 
hanging down from it, the governing masses of a centrifugal friction governor. 
These masses are drawn towards the axis by springs, the inner ends of which are 
acted on by the nut-collar, so that the higher or the lower the latter is in its range 
the springs pull the masses inwards with less or more force. A fixed metal ring 
coaxial with the main shaft holds the governing masses in when their centrifugal 
forces exceed the forces of the springs, and resists the motion by forces of friction 
increasing approximately in simple proportion to the excess of the speed above that 
which just balances the forces of the springs. As long as the escapement-tooth 
is unresisted the nut-collar is carried round with the quicker motion of the outer 
tubular shaft, and so it screws upwards, diminishing the force of the springs. Once 
every semiperiod of the pendulum it is held back by either pallet, and the nut-col- 
lar screws down as much as it rose during the preceding interval of freedom, when 
the action is regular; and the central or main escapement-shaft turns in the same 
period as the tooth, being the period of the pendulum. If through increase or 
diminution of the driving-power, or diminution or increase of the coefficient of 
friction between the governing masses and the ring on which they press, the shaft 
tends to turn faster or slower, the nut-collar works its way down or up the screw, 
until the governor is again regulated, and gives the same speed in the altered cir- 
cumstances. It is easy to arrange that a large amount of regulating power shall 
be implied in a single turn of the nut-collar relatively to the central shaft, and yet 
that the periodic application and removal of about ;\, of this amount in the half- 
period of the pendulum shall cause but a very small periodic variation in the speed. 
The latter important condition is secured by the great moment of inertia of the 
governing masses themselyes round the main shaft. My communication to the 
Royal Society ended as follows :— 

“T hope after a few months trial to be able to present a satisfactory report of the 
performance of the clock now completed according to the principles explained 
above. As many of the details of execution may become modified after practical 
trial, it is unnecessary that I should describe them minutely at present. Its general 
appearance, and the arrangement of its characteristic parts, may be understood 
from the photograph now laid before the Society.” 

T am sorry to say that the hope here expressed has not hitherto been realized. 
Year after year passed producing only more or less of radical reform in various me- 
chanical details of the governor and of the fine movement, until about six months 
ago, when, for the first time, I had all except the pendulums in approximately 
satisfactory condition. By that time I had discovered that my choice of zinc and 
platinum for the temperature compensation and lead for the weight of the pendu- 
lums was a mistake. I had fallen into it about ten years ago through being in- 
formed that in Russia the gridiron pendulum had been reverted to because of the 
difficulty of getting equality of temperature throughout the length of the pendu- 
lum; and without stopping to perceive that the right way to deal with this diffi- 
culty was to face it and take means of securing practical equality of temperature 
throughout the length of the pendulum (which it is obvious may be done by 
simple enough appliances), I devised a pendulum in which the compensation is 
produced by a stiff tube of zinc and a platinum wire placed nearly parallel each to the 
other throughout the length of the pendulum; and the two pendulums of the clock 
shown to the British Association were constructed on this plan. Now it is clear 
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that the materials chosen for compensation should, of all those not otherwise ob- 
jectionable, be those of greatest and of least expansibility. Therefore, certainly, 
glass or platinum ought to be one of the materials; and the steel of the ordinary 
astronomical mercury pendulum is a mistake. Mercury ought to be the other (its 
cubic expansion being six times the linear expansion of zinc), unless the capillary 
uncertainty of the mercury surface lead to irregular changes in the rate of the pen- 
dulum. The weight of the pendulum ought to be of material of the greatest spe- 
cific gravity attainable, at all events unless the whole is to be mounted in an air- 
tight case, because one of the chief errors of the best existing pendulums is that 
depending on the variations of barometric pressure. The expense of platinum puts 
it out of the question for the weight of the pendulum, even although the use of 
mercury for the temperature compensation did not also give mercury for the weight. 
Thus even though as good compensation could be got by zinc and platinum as by 
any other means, mercury ought, on account of its superior specific gravity, to be 
preferred to lead for the weight of the pendulum. 

I have accordingly now made several pendulums (for tide-gauges) with no other 
material in the moving part than glass and mercury, with rounded Imife-edges of 
agate for the fixed support; and I am on the point of making four more for two 
new clocks which I am haying made on the plan which forms the subject of this 
communication. I have had no opportunity hitherto of testing the performance of 
any of these pendulums; but their action seems very promising of good results, 
and the only untoward circumstance which has hitherto appeared in connexion 
with them has been breakages of the glass in two attempts to have one carried 
safely to Genoa for a tide-gauge made by Mr. White to an order for the Italia 
Government. . 

As to the accuracy of my new clock, it is enough to look at the pendulum vi- 
brating with perfect steadiness, from month to month, through a range of half a 
centimetre on each side of its middle position, with its pallets only touched during 
3} Of the time by the escapement-tooth, to feel certain that, if the best ordinary 
astronomical clock owes any of its irregularities to variations of range of its pen- 
dulum, or to impulses and friction of its escapement-wheel, the new clock must, 
when tried with an equally good pendulum, prove more regular. I hope soon to 
have it tried with a better pendulum than that of any astronomical clock hitherto 
made; and if it then shows irregularities amounting to =; of those of the best as- 
tronomical clocks, the next step must be to inclose it in an air-tight case kept at 
constant temperature, day and night, summer and winter. 


On Mr, Sabine’s Method of Measuring small Intervals of Time. 
By W. H, Watenn, 


On Tidal Operations in the Gulf of Cutch by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India. By Capt. A. W. Barro, 2.2. 


The primary object of the operations was to determine whether secular changes 
in the level of the land at the head of the Gulf, ze. the “Runn of Cutch,” are 
taking place. Col. Walker, the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, at first intended to restrict the observations to a few weeks duration; but 
he found that by extending them to a period of a little over a year, scientific re- 
sults of the highest value would be obtained, and also that this course would be 
necessary in order to obtain data sufficient to detect minute changes in the relative 
level of land and sea, Iwas deputed when in England in 1871 to study the details 
of tidal observations and harmonic analysis as recommended by the British Asso- 
ciation; at the same time I tested a new self-registering tide-gauge, the per- 
formances of which were very satisfactory. The self-registering tide-gauges were 
then described at length, the most remarkable feature in them being the unusually 
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long barrels (length 5 feet), which were provided in order to give the tidal curves 
on the diagram on a very large scale. Six of these instruments had been sent out 
to India some years before; they were modified in Bombay, so as to be similar to 
the new one which was tested at Chatham, and had scales of wheels put on for 
adaptation to particular tides, friction-rollers for the barrel, zero-lines for time and 
height cut, &c. As the rise and fall of the tide is materially infiuenced by direction 
and force of the wind, and also by changes in the barometer, self-registering anemo- 
meters and barometers were procured for each tidal station. On my return to 
India I was ordered to make a reconnaissance of the Gulf of Cutch, to select sites 
for tidal stations. I cruised about for a month in a common native sailing-boat, 
and after long searching along the muddy foreshores of the Gulf I found three 
places well adapted for tidal observations—one right at the head of the Gulf, just 
in the Runn of Cutch, called Haustal Tidal Station; another midway up the Gulf 
of the Cutch coast, called Nowanar; and the third, Okha, just at the mouth of the 
Gulf, opposite the island of Beyt. They were well situated for the purposes required, 
as far as their geographical position; but as one was ata point twenty miles from the 
nearest village (from which drinking-water had to be trout by boat as well as 
food for the men in charge), another station nine miles, and the third two miles 
from the villages, the arrangements for the continuous working of the stations for 
about a year and a half had to be most carefully made. I returned to Bombay and 
got all the apparatus ready, such as iron cylinders in length (so as to be portable), 
iron piping, suction-piping, anchors, and buoys, &c. for the deep-sea connexion, 
temporary tide-gauges for comparison, portable observatories—in fact every thing, 
even to bricks and lime for sinking the masonry well for holding the cylinders, for 
nothing could be procured in the places selected for the stations. While in Bom- 
bay I tested the working of the whole apparatus for each observatory, and made 
many modifications from time to time. I found that air would collect in the pipes, 
which were in the shape of a long siphon, and thus cause differences of level in 
the cylinder and the sea. I overcame this difficulty by inserting stopcocks at the 
top bends, which were to be always below the lowest high-water; and in this way 
I was able to get the same level of the water inside the cylinder as in the open 
sea. By frequent comparison with the temporary tide-gauges, the identity of level 
was determined ; the size of the pipe connecting the cylinder had been calculated, 
so that practically there would be no retardation in the flow of the water. The 
native sub-suryeyors, who were to be in charge of the stations, were also trained 
in Bombay. 

The observations and apparatus were then described at length, and several illus- 
trations and diagrams showed the method of their working. In addition to the 
self-registering anemometer and self-registering aneroid barometer, each observatory 
was fitted out with a standard mercurial barometer (for comparisons) and a rain- 
gauge. Three bench mark-stones in masonry platforms, at different distances from 
the observatory, were built as standard points for the levels, and each carefully 
connected with the zero of the self-registering tide-gauge. The whole of the appa- 
ratus and instruments were sent off in a large native sailing-vessel direct to Okha, 
the natives who were to be employed also going. I marched across Kattyanon to 
Okha, having made some arrangements with the Political Agent at Rajkot as to the 
help we should get from the native states. The construction of Okha tidal station 
was then described, and many of the difficulties which were successfully overcome ; 
also the different methods of comparing position of pencil on diagram with the 
height of water ; checks on the working of the instruments for insertion in the daily 
reports submitted by the sub-surveyors. I detected a serious fault in the self- 
registering tide-gauge, viz. that the instrument was by no means correct in the 
time registration. 1 eventually devised a simple, plan which I called “back-lash 
weight,” which completely removed this cause of error: I am of opinion this plan 


‘ought to be carried out in its entirety, and the barrel made to drive the clock in- 


stead of the clock the barrel. 

Just after all was ready, and the instruments being started at Okha, a great dis- 
aster happened early one morning. A boat drifted down past the station, her anchor 
dragged across the flexible pipe, smashed it, and carried off a large portion of it, as 
well as buoys, anchor, &e, Mere we had to land and to haye the repairs quickly 
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executed; then the final measurements for determination of zero, rating of clocks, 
&c. were made, and the instrments started on their eighteen months’ work. 
Leaving Okha, the vessel in which I and my men and all the apparatus were in 
ran straight on to a sandbank and nearly capsized. After many troubles, the other 
two stations were eventually constructed. Huts had to be made for the men in 
charge and the guard from the native state to live in, a regular service for sending 
food and water established, and post-runners started to carry the daily reports to 
the nearest post-office, and many other details arranged. I or my European as- 
sistant had to make frequent tours of inspection of the stations while work was 
going on, which entailed much hard marching and exposure. One journey (in May 
1874) was described in which I and my assistant had to ride on camels over about 
fourteen miles of the Runn, covered with water from 6 inches to a foot deep, in 
order to reach Haustal Tidal Station. The working of the stations was then de- 
scribed, Okha and Haustal giving perfect and continuous registration; but at 
Nowanar, where there was 20 feet of water at the end of the pipe at low-water in 
April 1874, in the following July it silted up and buried the pipe, and the whole 
configuration of the foreshore altered. New pipes had to be got up, and two 
lunations (from March to May 1875) were secured, in addition to the one and half 
lunation got before the shore had altered, in 1874. The registrations of the ane- 
mograph and barograph were continuous also. The levelling operations (750 miles 
of double levelling were done in connexion with the work) were next noticed ; the 
rigid method of procedure which obtains in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, and which give such wonderfully accurate results, was referred to (vide Col. 
Walker’s paper in vol. xxxiii. of the Memoirs of the Astron. Society). 

The reductions of the tidal observations are in progress, some idea of the magni- 
tude of which may be imagined when 30,000 points have been corrected to true 
mean local time on the diagram-sheets, corrections made for zero error, and then 
the 30,000 final measurements made and tabulated for reduction. The determina- 
tion of the mean level of the sea at each station and some of the results already 
deduced are stated: one is important, and that is, that the mean level deduced from 
the two months (March 7 to May 7) is nearly identical with the mean of the whole 

ear; and this Col. Walker had predicted would be the case in a letter on the subject 
about eight years before. The meteorological reductions are in progress. The 
movement of the wind for each hour for the whole period has been tabulated and 
reduced to its N. and E. components, the mean hourly value determined ; and, by 
combining the differences of this mean from the value of each particular hour, and 
similarly the barometric differences with the differences of the theoretical and 
actual values of the tide, I hope to determine far more accurately than has yet 
been done the effect of the wind and barometer on the tide. Several tracings of 


the actual diagrams were exhibited. The tidal curves are most regular and con-. 


tinuous, and show the perfect working of the whole apparatus ; and when the tidal 
and meteorological reductions are complete, I hope to obtain some very valuable 
results. 


Physical Explanation of the Mackerel Sky. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., F.BS. 


On Navigational Deep-sea Soundings in a Ship moving at High Speed. 
By Sir W. Tuomson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
Address by Wiit1am Henry Perrin, F.R.S., President of the Section. 


THERE can be no doubt that chemistry and the allied sciences are now being re- 
cognized to a much greater extent in this country than in former years; and not 
only so, the workers at research, though still small in number, are more numerous 
than they were. 

In 1868 Dr. Frankland, in his Address to this Section at the Meeting at Norwich, 
commented upon the small amount of original research then being carried on in the 
United Kingdom ; but, judging from the statistics of the Chemical Society, this 
state of things became even worse; for in 1868 there were forty-eight papers read 
before the Society, but in 1872 only twenty-two. Since then, however, there has 
been a considerable increase in the number; and at the Anniversary Meeting in 
March last it was shown that the number of communications for the session had 
risen to sixty-six, or three times as many as in 1872. 

Of course these figures only refer to the Chemical Society; but I think they may 
be taken as a very safe criterion of the improved state of things, though it would 
be very gratifying to see much greater activity. 

It is also very pleasing to find that the aids to and opportunities for research are 
increasing, because it must be remembered that, in a pecuniary sense, science is 
far from being its own rewarder at the time its truths are being studied, although 
the results very often become eventually of the greatest practical value ; hence the 
wisdom of a country encouraging scientific research. 

But little, however, has been done in this direction in past years—the grants 
made for general science by this Association, and that of the Government of one 
thousand pounds annually to the Royal Society, being the most important. 

The Chemical Society has also been in the habit of giving small grants for the 
purpose of assisting those engaged in chemical research. In the future, however, it 
will be able to do much more than hitherto. One of the original members of the 
Society, Dr. Longstaff, offered inthe early part of the year to give one thousand pounds 

rovided a similar sum could be raised, the united amount to be invested and the 
interest applied for the encouragement of research. Iam happy to say that rather 
more than the required sum has been raised, and it is tanec that it may be still 
further supplemented. 

In addition to the Royal-Society grant, the Government have given this year a 
further annual sum of four thousand pounds. Of course this is for science gene- 
rally. 

Mr. T. J. Phillips Jodrell has also placed at the disposal of the Royal Society 
the munificent sum of six thousand pounds to be applied in any manner that they 
may consider for the time being most conducive to the encouragement of research 
in Physical sciences. 

When we consider how much of our science is of a physical nature, we must be 
grateful for this bequest; and it is to be hoped that these helps will more and more 
stimulate research in the United Kingdom ; and if we have any hope of keeping pace 
with the large amount of work now being carried on in other countries, we must 
indeed be energetic. 

The employment of well-trained chemists in chemical works is now becoming 
much more general than heretofore, especially on the continent, where in some 
cases a considerable staff is employed and provided with suitable appliances, &c., 
for the purpose not only of attending to and perfecting the ordinary operations 
which are in use, but to make investigations in relation to the class of manufacture 
they are engaged in. A conviction of the necessity of this is gaining strength in 
this country, though not so quickly as might be desired ; nevertheless these things 
are encouraging. 

With reference to the progress of chemistry and what have been the fruits of re- 
search of late years, it will be impossible for me to give eyen a general outline, 
the amount of work being so large ; in fact, to recount the list of investigations 
made during the past year would take up most of the time at my disposal. 
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Amongst the most interesting, perhaps, are those relating to isomerism, especially 
in the aromatic series of organic bodies; and it is probable that a more intimate 
knowledge of this subject will be found of really practical value. 

As I am unable to give an account of the work done during the past year on 
account of its quantity and diversity, I propose to refer to some of the practical results 
which have already accrued from Organic Chemistry, as a plea for the encourage- 
ment of research; and those I intend to speak of are of special interest also on 
account of their close connexion with the textile manufactures of Great Britain. I 
need scarcely say I refer to the colouring-matters which have been obtained from 
the products found in tar. 

It was in 1856, now twenty years since, that this industry was commenced by 
the discovery of the “mauve” or ‘aniline purple ;” and it may be of interest to 
state that it was in Scotland, in the autumn of the same Year, that the first experi- 
ments upon the application of this dye to the arts of dyeing and calico-printing 
were made, at Perth and Maryhill. 

I need scarcely remind you of the wonderful development of this industry since 
then, seeing we now have from the same source colouring-matters capable of pro- 
ducing not only all the colours of the rainbow, but their combinations. I wish, 
however, to briefly refer to the date and origin of the products which haye 
served to build up this great industry. 

It was in 1825 that Faraday published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ his 
research on the oily products separated in compressing oil-gas, and described a 
substance he obtained from it—a volatile colourless oil, which he called Bicar- 
buretted Hydrogen. Mitscherlich some years afterwards obtained the same sub- 
stance from benzoic acid, and gave it the name it bears, viz. “ Benzol.” This same 
chemist further obtained from benzol nitrobenzol, by acting upon it with nitric 
acid. Zinin afterwards studied the action of reducing agents upon nitrobenzol, and 
obtained “aniline,” which he at that time called Benzidam. 

Again, Pelletier and Walter discovered the hydrocarbon toluol in 1837. Deyille 
produced its nitro-compound in 1841 ; and Hofmann and Muspratt obtained from 
this ‘‘toluidine,” by the process used by Zinin to reduce nitrobenzol. 

I might mention other namesin connexion with these substances, such as Runge 
and Unyerdorben ; but I would now ask, did any of these chemists make these 
investigations with the hope of gain? was it not rather from the love of research, 
and that alone? and now these products, which were then practically useless, are 
the basis of the aniline colours. But to go further: Doebereiner a long while ago 
obtained from alcohol a substance which he called “light oxygen ether,” now 
Imown as aldehyd. Gay-Lussac produced iodide of ethyl in 1815. Dumas and 
Peligot discovered the corresponding substance iodide of methyl in 1835; but, as 
in the cases I have previously referred to, these bodies had no practical value and 
were never prepared but in the laboratory. Hofmann, in his researches on the 
molecular constitution of the volatile organic bases, discovered in 1850 the 
replacement compounds of aniline containing alcohol radicals. 

All these compounds have now been manufactured on the large scale and used 
in the further development of the industry of these artificial colouring-matters. 

Other substances might be mentioned ; but I think these are sufficient to show 
how the products of research which, when first discovered and for a long period 
afterwards, were of only scientific interest, at last became of great practical value; 
and it is evident that, had not the investigations and discoveries I sie referred to 
been made as they were solely from a love of science, no aniline colours would 
now be known. 

The colouring-matters I have hitherto spoken of are nitrogenous, and derived 
from benzol and its homologues. There are a few others, however, of the same 
origin which contain no nitrogen; but they are of secondary importance. 

I now pass on to another class of colouring-matter, which is obtained from 
anthracene, a coal-tar product differing from benzol and toluol in physical cha- 
racters, inasmuch as it is a magnificent crystalline solid. 

The first colouring-matter derived from anthracene which I wish to draw your 
attention to is alizarin, the principal dyeing agent found in madder-root. This 
substance was for a long time supposed to be related to naphthaline, inasmuch as 
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phthalic acid can be produced from both of them ; and many were the experiments 
made by chemists in this direction ; it was not, however, until 1868 that this was 
proved to bea mistake, and its relationship to anthracene was discovered by Graebe 
and Liebermann, who succeeded in preparing this coal-tar product from the natural 
alizarin itself. 

Having obtained this important result, they turned their attention further to the 
subject, hoping to find some process by which alizarin could be produced from 
anthracene ; in this they were soon successful. 

The discovery of the artificial formation of alizarin was of great interest, inas- 
much as it was another of those instances which have of late years become so 
numerous, namely the formation of a vegetable product artificially ; but the process 
used by Graebe and Liebermann was of little practical value, because too expensive 
for practical purposes. 

aving previcusly worked on anthracene derivatives, it occurred to me to make 
some experiments on this subject, which resulted in the discovery of a process by 
which the colouring-matter could be economically produced on the large scale: 
Messrs. Caro, Graebe, and Liebermann about the same time obtained similar 
results in Germany; this was in 1869, Further investigation during that year 
yielded me a new process, by which “ dichloranthracene” could be used in 
place of the more costly product anthraquinone, which was required by the 
original processes. I mention this, as most of the artificial alizarin used in this 
country up to the end of 1873, and a good deal since, has been prepared by this 
new process, 

It was observed that when commercial artificial alizarin prepared from anthra- 
quinone, but more especially from dichloranthracene, was used for dyeing, the 
colours produced differed from those dyed with madder or pure alizarin ; and many 

ersons therefore concluded that the artificial colouring-matter was not alizarin at all. 

his question, however, was setat rest by separating out the pure artificial alizarin 
from the commercial product and comparing it with the natural alizarin, when it 
was found to produce exactly the same colours on mordanted fabrics, to have the 
same composition, to give the same reactions with reagents, and to yield the same 
products on oxidation. 

But whilst examining into this subject it was found thata second colouring-matter 
was present in the commercial product, and in somewhat large quantities, especially 
when dichloranthracene had been employed in its preparation; and to this was due 
the difference in shade of colour referred to. 

This substance, when investigated, was found to have the same composition as 
“surpurin,”’ also a colouring-matter found in madder, but of very little value on 
account of the looseness and dulness of some of the colours it produces. This new 
substance, being derived from anthracene, was named anthrapurpurin; unlike its 
isomer purpurin, however, it is of great value as a colouring-maiter. Ido not 
think I shall be going beyond the results of experience if I say it is of as great 
importance as alizarin itself; with alumina mordants it produces reds of a more 
scarlet or fiery red than those from alizarin. In fact so fine are the colours 
produced that, with ordinary alumina-mordants on unoiled cotton, it gives results 
nearly equal in brilliancy to Turkey-red produced with madder or garancine; and 
I believe the rapid success of artificial alizarin was greatly due to its presence. 
Most of that consumed at first was for ‘Turkey-red dyeing ; and the colours were so 
clear that it was mostly used in combination with madder or garancine, to brighten 
up the colours produced by these natural products. 

The purple colours anthrapurpurin produces with iron mordants are bluer in 
shade than those of alizarin, and the blacks are very intense. Its application is 
practically the same as alizarin, so that they can be used in combination. 

As already noticed, the commercial product called “artificial alizarin”’ first 
supplied to the consumer was always a mixture of alizarin and anthrapurpurin ; 
and various mixtures of these two colouring-matters are still sent into the market ; 
but, owing io the investigations that have been made and the study and attention 
that has been given to it by manufacturers, nearly pure alizarin and anthrapurpurin 
ave also sent into the market—the first being known as “ blue-shade alizarin,” and 
the second as red or “ scarlet alizarin.” 
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The formation of anthrapurpurin in the manufacture of alizarin may to some 
extent be said to have arisen from a want of knowledge of the true conditions 
required for the production of the latter. 

It is now well known that alizarin is a dioxyanthraquinone, or, in other words, 
anthraquinone in which two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by hydroxyl. 


C,, H, 0, C,, H, (HO), 0, 
Cy-- ——,,-— 
Anthraquinone. Alizarin. 


If we want to introduce hydroxyl into a compound, there are several processes 
which can be used; but I will only refer to those connected with the history of 
this colouring-matter. 

The first process which I will refer to has been used by chemists for a long 
period. It consists in first replacing the hydrogen by bromine, and then treating 
the resulting body with potassic or other metallic hydrate ; and according as one, 
two, or more atums of hydrogen have been replaced by the bromine, so on 
its removal by the metal of the metallic hydrate, a compound containing a corre- 
sponding number of atoms of hydrogen replaced by hydroxyl is obtained. 

Graebe and Liebermann acted upon this principle in their experiments on the 
artificial formation of alizarin; and as it was necessary to replace two atoms 
of hydrogen in anthraquinone, they first of all prepared a dibrominated derivative, 
called dibromanthraquinone, 

OF Ebr Os 


By decomposing this with potassic hydrate at a high temperature, they obtained a 
violet-coloured product, which, when acidified to remove the alkali, gave a yellow 


precipitate of alizarin, 
C,, H; (HO), O,. 


The second process I wish to speak of for the replacement of hydrogen by hydroxyl 
in a compound is by converting it into a sulpho-acid (usually by means of sulphuric 
acid), and subsequently decomposing this with potassic or other hydrate; and 
according as a mono- or disulpho-acid is employed, it yields on decomposition a 
compound with one or two atoms of hydrogen replaced by hydroxyl. 

The discovery of sulpho-acids of anthraquinone, and their use in place of the 
brominated derivative originally employed by Graebe and Liebermann, constituted 
the great improvement in the manufacture of alizarin already referred to. 

From what has just been stated, it was naturally supposed that a disulpho- 
acid of anthraquinone would be required to produce alizarin; and this was believed 
to be the case for some time; but further experiments have proved it to be a 
mistake, and shown that the monosulpho-acid is required to produce alizarin, the - 
disulpho-acid yielding anthrapurpurin. 

But how are we to explain this apparent anomaly ? It would take up too much 
time to enter into a discussion respecting the constitution of the sulpho-acids of 
anthraquinone in reference to the position of the HSO, groups. I will therefore 
confine my remarks to their decomposition. 

Monosulphoanthraquinonic acid, 


C,, H, (HS80,) O,, 
when heated strongly with caustic alkali, as potassic or sodie hydrate, decomposes 
in the ordinary way, and we get ‘ monoxyanthraquinone,”’ 
C,, IZ, (HO) 0,, 
which is a yellow body possessing no dyeing properties, On further treating this, 
however, with caustic alkali it changes, being oxidized, and yields alizarin, 
Cy H, (HO), O.. 
Disulphoanthraquinonic acid, 
C,H, (HS0,) 0, 
when subjected to the influence of caustic alkali, at first changes into an intermediate 


acid, 
C,,H, (HO) (HSO,) 0,, 
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and then into a dioxyanthraquinone, 
C7, ty, 10}, G, 


now known as “ isoanthraflavic acid’””—a substance having the same composition 
as alizarin, but being only an isomer of that body and possessing no affinity for 
mordants; like monoxyanthraquinone, however, when further heated with alkali 
it becomes oxidized and yields a colouring-matter, which is “ anthrapurpurin,”’ 


C,, H; G10), O,. 


Looking at these reactions, it appears rather remarkable that Graebe and 
Liebermann should have succeeded in preparing alizarin from dibromanthraquinone, 
It can only be explained on the assumption that the hydrogen atoms replaced in the 
disulpho-acidare different in position from those replaced in the dibromanthraquinone; 
and of course it is possible that a disulpho-acid isomeric with that now known may 
be discovered that will yield alizarin as a first product on treatment with alkali. 

In the reaction which takes place when monoxyanthraquinone or isoanthraflavic 
acid become oxidized and change into alizarin and anthrapurpurin nascent hydrogen 
is formed ; and this causes a reverse action to take place—ordinary anthraquinone, 
or its hydrogen derivative, being formed, and a loss of colouring-matter resulting. 
A small amount of potassic chlorate is now used with the caustic alkali, just suffi- 
cient to overcome the reducing action, which has resulted in an increased yield of 
colouring-matter, the percentage obtained being now not very much below the 
theoretical quantity. 

When the process for making commercial artificial alizarin by treating anthra- 
quinone with sulphuric acid was first adopted, the product from that treatment was 
a mixture of the mono- and disulpho-acids of anthraquinone. Consequently the 
colouring-matter prepared in this manner was a mixture of alizarin and anthrapur- 
purin; and the reason why dichloranthracene, when used in place of anthraquinone, 
yields a product very rich in anthrapurpurin, is on account of the readiness with 
which it forms a disulpho-acid of dichloranthracene, which afterwards changes into 
the disulpho-acid of anthraquinone. 

At first it was supposed by many that the quantity of coal-tar produced would 
not yield a sutticient supply of anthracene for the manufacture of artificial alizarin. 
Experience has, however, proved that this supposition was groundless, as now the 
supply is greater than the demand. 

oreover some very interesting experiments have lately been made, by which 
anthraquinoue and its derivatives have been obtained without the use of anthracene. 
The most interesting are those in which phthalic anhydride is employed with 
benzolic derivatives; for example, this anhydride gives with hydroquinone a 
colouring-matter having the same composition, as well as most of the other 
Beperties of alizarin. It iscalled quinizarin. Baeyer and Caro have also obtained 
rom phthalic anhydride and phenol oxyanthraquinone; and by using pyrocatechin 
in place of phenol they got alizarin itself. 

Although these products have not been obtained in sufficient quantities by 
these processes to be of any practical value, we do not know what further research 
may do. Already one of the substances used is being prepared on the large scale for 
the manufacture of that beautiful colouring-matter “ eosine ;” I refer to phthalic 
anhydride. 

Now, with reference to the origin of the products which are used for the manu- 
facture of artificial alizarin, we find the first researches made in reference to 
anthracene were by Dumas and Laurent in 1832; subsequently Laurent further 
worked upon this subject, and obtained, by the oxidation of this hydrocarbon, a 
substance which he called anthracenuse; he also obtained dichloranthracene. Dr. 
Anderson also made an investigation on anthracene and its compounds in 1863, and 
assigned to it its correct formula; he reexamined its oxidation-product, which 
Laurent called anthracenuse, and named it oxyanthracene, the substance we now 
know as anthraquinone. 

All these substances were without any practical value until 1868; but we now 
find them of the greatest importance, and used daily in immense quantities. 

But to bring out more clearly the practical importance of these fruits of scientific 
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research, it will be well perhaps to see what has been their influence on the colour- 
ing-matters which were in use before them, and also the extent of their present 
consumption. 

The influence of the so-called aniline colours on dye woods, &c. has been 
remarkably small. It is true that at first magenta had a depreciating infiuence 
upon cochineal ; but this has passed away, and now the consumption of that dye 
is as great as ever; certainly its price is much lower than it used to be; but this is 
due to a variety of causes, especially the great increase in the cultivation of the 
insect at Teneriffe. And perhaps this want of influence is not so very remarkable, 
when we consider the aniline colours are entirely new products, differing in com- 
position and properties from the old colouring-matters, and therefore could only 
displace them to a certain extent. 

But whilst this is the case, the aniline colours have been more and more used, 
until at present it is computed that their annual sale in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent exceeds £2,000,000. This is probably due to new applications 
and increase of trade. 

When, however, we come to consider the influence of the anthracene colours 
alizarin and anthrapurpurin, more generally known as “ artificial alizarin,” we find 
we have a very different tale to tell. 

Here, in the case of alizarin, we have a competition not between two colouring- 
matters, but the same from different sources—the old source being the madder- 
root, the new one coal-tar. And when we introduce the consideration of anthra- 
purpurin, which produces such magnificent reds, much brighter than alizarin or 
ordinary purpurin, we see we have not only a replacement but an improvement, 
so that these new colouring-matters throw the old ones into the shade. The pro- 
ducts being purer, the clearing processes for goods dyed with them are also 
necessarily easier and simpler. 

It will be interesting to examine into the statistics of the madder and garancin 
trade in a brief manner, to see what has been the influence of artificial alizarin on 
their consumption. The following figures are mostly calculated from the Board-of- 
Trade returns. 

During the ten years immediately preceding the introduction of artificial alizarin 
the average annual imports of madder into the United Kingdom were 15,292 tons, 
and of garancin 2278 tons. Estimating the value of the former at £2 2s. 6d., and 
the latter at £8 per ewt., which were about the average prices during that period, 
the annual value in round numbers was about one million sterling. 

The introduction of artificial alizarin, however, has so influenced the value of 
madder that its price is now less than one half; and thus a saving of over half a 
million sterling per annum has been effected to the manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom, one half of which may be put down to Glasgow. 

So much for its effect in reducing prices; but what has been its influence on the 
consumption of these dye*stufis ? 

Ihave already stated the average quantity of these substances imported per 
annum prior to the discovery of the artificial product, and will now compare it 
with the imports of last year and this. That for the present year of course will be 
an estimated quantity, and calculated from the returns for the first seven months. 


Average annual imports. 
1859-1868, 1875. 1876. 


tons. tons. tons. 
MAG den octets 15,292 5014 3653 
Garancin ...... 2,278 1293 813 


These figures speak for themselves. 

The money value, which was formerly £1,000,000 per annum, is now, cal- 
culating from the estimated quantity for the year, only £138,105, say £140,000, 
taking garancin at £4 per cwt. and madder at £1 per cwt., prices slightly in 
excess of their present value. 

At the present prices the cultivation of madder-roots is unremunerative; and 
itis to be expected that madder-growing will soon be a thing of the past, thousands 
of acres of land being at the same time liberated for the growth of those products 
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we cannot produce artificially, and without which we cannot exist. The quantity 
of madder grown in all the madder-growing countries of the world prior to 1868 
was estimated te be 70,000 tons per annum; and at the present time the artificial 
colour is manufactured to an extent equivalent to 50,000 tons, or more than two 
thirds of the quantity grown when its cultivation had reached its highest point. 

I might have referred to other subjects besides the coal-tar colours which have 
resulted from scientific research; but I know of no other of such interest and 
magnitude. From the brief history I have given, we see that the origin of these 
colouring-matters is entirely the fruit of many researches made quite independently 
by different chemists, who worked at them without any knowledge of their future 
importance; and on looking at the researches which have thus culminated in this 
industry, it is interesting to notice that many, if not most of them, were conducted 
for the purpose of elucidating some theoretical point. 

These facts certainly ought to be a great encouragement to chemists, and stimu- 
late them to greater activity. It would be very pleasing to see more work ema- 
nating from the chemical schools of the United Kingdom; and I think no student 
should consider his chemical curricalum finished until he has conducted an original 
research. The knowledge obtained by a general course of instruction is of course 
of very great value; but a good deal of it is carried on by rule. In research, how- 
ever, we have to depend upon the exercise of our judgment, and, in fact, of all our 
faculties ; and a student having conducted even one, under the guidance of an 
efficient director, will find that he has acquired an amount of experience and 
knowledge which will be of the greatest value to him afterwards. 

It is hoped these remarks will encourage young chemists to patiently and 
earnestly work at whatever subject they may alortabs knowing that their results, 
although sometimes apparently only of small interest, may contain the germ of 
something of great scientific or practical importance, or may, like a keystone in 
an arch, complete some subject which before was fragmentary and useless. 


On a Safe and Rapid Evaporating-pan. By ¥. H. 'T. Auta. 


In the course of various chemical manufactures there is sometimes met the diffi- 
culty of products and apparatus being injured or destroyed in the process of rapid 
evaporation by the salts settling to the bottom of the pan, and there becoming a 
solid mass. This pan is intended as an effort to overcome that difficulty. 

Besides attempting to compass the evaporation of the leys or other fluids safe 
from the danger of deposition upon the heating-surface, it also provides for the 
rapid evaporation of the fluids, with continuous action in the pan, and the ready 
removal of the solids when formed. ‘Io attain these several ends, the form to be de- 
scribed has been found necessary. The pan may be made of boiler-plate, and about 
30 feet long, by 10 feet broad, and 9 feet high. The heating-surface is supplied by 
two flues of a V-shape carried through the fluid from one end of the pan to the 
other. The acutest angle of the V is downward, and within 2 feet of the bottom 
of the pan. This form of heat-source whilst raising the temperature to boiling- 
point and efiectually keeping it there, offers no ere for descending particles ; 
and consequently the salts on separating fall to the bottom of the pan and there 
accumulate. Now the apparatus is so arranged that the bottom slopes in one or 
more directions; the salts gather in the deepest parts, and suitable outlets that may 
be closed at pleasure being provided in the sides, they gravitate outwards into 
proper receptacles. Care must be taken that sufficient solids are left in to occupy 
the outlets, and the passage of fluids thereby prevented. 

The upper part of the V-sha ae flue is covered in its whole length and breadth 
by an air-chamber of iron fitted with pipes or other arrangement passing into the 
liquid, whereby the air heated from the waste heat of the flue is forced into the 
boiling liquid, and there materially increases the rapidity of the evaporation. 

_ For the purpose of utilizing any heat that may escape from the air-chamber a 
small pan occupies its upper surface. On this subsidiary pan the liquid may be 
boiled to nearly salting-point, and then allowed to flow into the salting-down pan, 
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the smaller one being replenished with weak liquor. A limited supply of air may 
be introduced into the second pan, and evaporation proceeds very rapidly. 

The liquor in the pans need never lose its level, because, as salts pass from below 
and steam from above continuously, it is continuously replaced by liquor flowing in ; 
the air-pipes may therefore be only two or three inches below the surface of the fluid. 
The pressure thus being not great, an ordinary fan will be sufficient to force the air 
through for evaporation. 


On Sewage Purification and Utilization. By J. Banks. 


On a new Voltaic Battery. By H. W. Brees. 


On the Action of Pentachloride of Phosphorus on Turpentine. 
By Prof. Crum Brown. 


Note on Anthracene-testing. By Jas. T. Brown. 


In the earlier days of anthracene manufacture, when it was obtained solely from 
the last runnings of oil, and when the distillation was stopped comparatively early 
for the double reason of saving the bottoms of the stills and producing a good 
marketable pitch, the principal solid impurities were naphthalene, phenanthrene, 
and paraffin, With samples of this description the method of testing by agitation, 
after washing with petroleum spirit, with a limited quantity of bisulphide of carbon 
gives approximate and practically useful results. When, however, the demand for 
anthracene increased, the tar-distillers found it more advantageous to carry on the 
distillation as far as possible, only stopping just before the point at which coking 
commenced. This method of working gives an entirely different variety of crude 
anthracene, viz. one in which the principal solid impurities haye higher boiling- 
points than anthracene. These bisulphide of carbon fails to remove; that test 
therefore, with these samples, ceases to give true indications of their commercial 
value. To correct this the anthrakinone test was introduced, and was, judging from 
the terms in which it was propesed, looked upon as applicable to a// commercial 
anthracenes. The appendix to the paper soon followed, and showed that experience 
had not confirmed those anticipations ; and now the kinone produced requires to be 
tested as to its purity, as the result is by no means definite. In applying the kinone 
test to commercial samples various minor difficulties occur, one of which is that 
damp samples of anthracene are apt to lose moisture during the time that is occu- 
pied in reducing them to a sufficient degree of fineness to allow the small quantity 
of 1 gramme to be a correct sample of the bulk; and another and more serious one 
is the uncertainty caused by the occasional occurrence of accidental impurities in 
the quantity weighed out. To remedy these defects and facilitate the testing, the 
author proposes the following modification :— 

Weigh out 50 grammes of the crude anthracene, and measure out 250 cubic 
centims. of petroleum spirit; triturate the anthracene in a mortar with a sufficient 
quantity of the spirit to form a thin cream, and pour it on a weighed filter (taking’ 
care at the same time to leave in the mortar any grit or sand which may be present) ; 
rinse on to the filter any anthracene which may be round the sides of the mortar, 
and employ the remainder of the spirit in washing the filter and its contents. 
Allow it to drain, then fold it carefully, press between bibulous paper, dry at about 
60°-80° C., and weigh. Crush to a fine powder the contents of the filter, and from 
that quantity weigh out the gramme required for the kinone test; then proceed in 
the usual manner. In calculating the result allowance must of course be made for 
the diminution in weight caused by washing the crude sample with petroleum 
spirit. 

Pithe method proposed in the foregoing short note does not claim for itself theo- 
relica accuracy, but it claims the following advantages :—, 
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Ist. It affords a ready method of detecting and separating extraneous matter, 
such as grit, sand, shreds of canvas, or splinters of wood, all of which are liable to 
oceur even in good anthracene. 

2nd. The preliminary washing produces a dry powder of perfect uniformity, from 
which it is easy to weigh out a small quantity. 

3rd. The preliminary washing removes, beside others, the greater part of two 
important impurities, one of which, viz. paraftin, defies the kinone test, and the 
other, viz. phenanthrene, is not, if present in large quantities, completely oxidized 
under a considerable time. 

4th. By removing a large proportion of the impurity beforehand the oxidation 
proceeds more quietly, and the kinone obtained is more crystalline and freer from 
chromium compounds. 


On some Instruments used in the ‘ Challenger” By J. Y. BucHanan. 
On Ammonic Seleniocyanide, By Dr. Cameron. 


On a Gas-condensing Machine for the Liquefaction of Gases by combined cold 
and pressure, recently employed in the manufacture of Volatile Liquid Hy- 
drocarbons. By J. 8. Coreman, FCS. 


This paper gives a résumé of the author’s paper on the effects of pressure and 
cold upon the gaseous products of the distillation of shales, read to the Chemical 
Society, September 1875. 

It then enters into certain thermodynamical questions relating to the best method 
of obtaining cold from a compressed gas, so as to utilize the cold produced in ex- 
pansion, to supplement the effect produced by simple pressure. 

It then describes the engineering arrangements finally adopted for dealing with 
250,000 feet of gas daily at the works of Messrs. Young & Co., on the principle of 
the drawing exhibited. The diagrams used were enlargements of the actual draw- 
ings of the machine as erected, and showed all the precautions found necessary 
in actual construction. The working of the machine, which gives, as a maximum, 
2000 gallons per week, during the last three months was described, and samples 
of the product exhibited burning in Laidlaw’s air-gas apparatus. 


Experimental Researches on the Chemical Treatment of Town Excretion. 
By J. 8. Corzman, F.CS. 


On the Transformation of Chinoline into Aniline. By Prof. Duwar, F.R.S.E, 


On the Proximate Analysis of Coal-Gas—Remarks on Reboul’s Paper on 
Pyro-Tartaric Acid. By W. Dirrar. 


On an Apparatus for the Analysis of Impurities in the Atmosphere. 
By EK. M. Drxon. 


On Fire-Brick. By J. Dunnacute. 


On White-Lead. By A, Frreusson. 
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On the Physiological Action of Pyro-, Meta-, and Ortho-phosphorie Acids. 
By Prof. Gamensr, F.R.S,. 


On the Influence of the Condition and Quantity of the Negative Element on the 
Action of the Copper-Zine Couple. By Professor Grapsronz, F.R.S, 


On Solid Water. By Prof. Gururir, F.R.S. 


On the Critical Point of Liquid Carbonic Acid in Minerals. 
By W. N. Harter. 


The History of Copper-extraction by the Wet Way. 
By Wit1am Henperson. 


In this paper the author related the history of the introduction of these processes 
and their establishment in this country and abroad; he described the various stages 
of the manufacture of Spanish cupreous pyrites by his processes ; he also described 
and illustrated by specimens the recent modifications introduced for improving the 
quality of the copper, and at the same time separating the small quantity of lead, 
silver, and gold always present in Spanish pyrites. 


On the Purification of the Clyde. By Col. Horr, V.C. 


On the Limited Oxidation of Terpenes.—Part IV.* 
By Cuaruus T. Kineznrr, FCS, 


In this part of his researches the author has more particularly inquired into 
the phenomena attendant upon the atmospheric oxidation of turpentine in the pre- 
sence of water.*: These phenomena may be stated as:— 

(a) Increase of the specific gravity of the oil as the oxidation proceeds. 

(6) Gradual increase in the amount of peroxide of hydrogen produced, or the rate 
at which it forms. 

(c) Gradual heightening of the boiling-point of the oil as it oxidizes. 

The oxidation, which takes place slowly at first, proceeds very actively aiter- 
wards, and the oil thus under treatment is capable of inducing fresh turpentine, 
which may be added to undergo oxidation at the same rate from the moment of 
contact. 

The oxidized oil evolves large quantities of oxygen on heating to near 160° C., 
and this oxygen is doubtless derived from camphoric peroxide. To the same sub- 
stance the author assumes to be due the camphoric acid and peroxide of hydrogen 
found in the aqueous solution that results from its decomposition with water. 

There are contained also in the watery solution obtained when turpentine is 
atmospherically oxidized in the presence of water, acetic acid, camphor, &e. Thus 
a solution obtained in one experiment upon several gallons of turpentine contained 
323 grains of Pe of hydrogen and 3867 grains of camphoric and acetic acids. 
The amount of peroxide of hydrogen produced is simply limited by the amount of 
turpentine oxidized, and can be regulated at will. 

his aqueous solution the author has proved to possess most powerful characters 
as an antiseptic and disinfectant, and continued investigations have shown these 
characters to be possessed by the individual constituents of the solution, viz. cam- 


* Printed 7 extenso in Chem. News, vol. xxxiv. pp. 127 & 135, and in Pharm, Journ, 
Sept. 23, 1876. 
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horic acid, peroxide of hydrogen, &c. In the last part of his research the author 
as resumed the thread of his researches previously published, and found that 
menthene (C,, H,,), whether derived from solid or liquid Japan camphor (by the 
action of ZnCl,), produces, on atmospheric oxidation, among other bodies peroxide 
of hydrogen, acetic and formic acids, &c. Now Wright (Journ. Chem. Soe. ser. 2, 
vol. xiy. p. 2) has obtained from menthene, by the action of bromine, cymene; and 
so the conclusion stated in the author’s previous papers that all hydrocarbons con- 
taining cymene as a proximate nucleus give peroxide of hydrogen on oxidation is 
confirmed. 
Wright has also failed to obtain eymene (C,, H,,) from clove terpene (C,; H.,), 
a eo in accordance with the author’s observations previously made to the same 
effect. 
The author has submitted the ethers also to atmospheric oxidation, and in this 
way results haye been obtained which are of the greatest interest and importance. 


Ethylic ether Ce i O absorbs oxygen even in the cold, but more readily in sun- 
2 . . 

shine, and gives rise in the presence of water to peroxide of hydrogen, which may 

result from reactions represented by the following equations :— 


(1) CH 0+0 aye 0+H,0, 
2 By 


C,H, 2-6 H 
C,H, 0 C,H, 0 
@ oH 04+0,= 6H oF 0,-+H, 0, 
(3) CHO 0,42H, 0509977 0+ Ht O+H, 0, ; 


or (3) may be written thus :— 


CH,COO 4H HO _ CH, COOH HO 
CH,CO O HHO( ~ CH, COOH HO 


That is to say, the ether may, in the first place, become acetic ether and eliminate 
water ; secondly, the acetic ether may become anhydride, and the latter may be 
finally converted into peroxide. This peroxide, being unstable in the presence of 
water, splits up into acetic acid and peroxide of hydrogen. 

These results are confirmed by the fact that Brodie discovered acetic peroxide 
by acting on acetic anhydride with baric dioxide. 

These equations are, moreover, exactly parallel with those indicated by the author 
as representing the production of hydric peroxide from turpentine, and it is to their 
substantiation that his efforts in the future will be directed. Meanwhile he claims 
that they experimentally demonstrate clearly for the first time the existence of the 
radical hydroxyl in combination ; and, in short, the production of peroxide of 
hydrogen + the way described amounts to the isolation of hydroxyl in combination 
with itself. 


On two new Hydrocarbons from Turpentine. By A, C. Lerrs. 


On Soda Manufacture. By J. Macrear. 


On the possible Genesis of the Chemical Elements out of a Homogeneous Cosmic 
Gas or Common Vapour of Matter. By Dr. Macvicar, F.R.S.E. 


On Essential Oil of Sage-—Part I.* By M. M. Parrison Murr, .R.S.E. 


This oil has a yellow-brown colour, without any shade of green, a strong sage-like 
odour, and a hot burning taste, Its reaction is neutral. Sage-oil does not deposit 


* Published in the Year-book of Pharmacy, 1876, p. 560. 
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any solid matter nor resin after standing for some months exposed to air; neither 
does its reaction alter. The oil rapidly absorbs oxygen from air. It is most ener- 
getically acted upon by strong nitric acid, also by sulphuric acid, which appears to 
polymerize some of the constituents of the oi]. Hydrochloric acid gas produces one 
or perhaps two liquids, but no solid chlorhydrates ; these are scarcely, if at all, de- 
composed by prolonged agitatation with warm water. The specific gravity of sage- 
oil is 0-9339 at 14° C. After prolonged fractionation the oil splits up into ae main 
portions—two liquids, almost certainly terpenes, boiling respectively at 157° and at 
167° C.; a liquid, probably containing oxygen, boiling at 198°-203°; and a solid 
camphor melting at 187° C. The terpenes both appear to contain cymene, as by 
treatment with sulphuric acid, the liquid being caretully kept cold, and distillation 
in steam, cymene is obtained. These terpenes yield brominated compounds, which 
split up, on distillation, intohydrobromic acid and cymene ; the brominated compound 
from the lower boiling terpene is much more stable, however, than that from the 
terpene of higher boiling-point. For the oxygenized liquid constituent of the oil 
the name of salviol is proposed. The terpenes both yield terephthalic acid on oxida- 
tion with weak chromic liquor. 


On the action of Dilute Saline Solutions upon Lead *. 
By M. M. Parrison Murr, /.RS.E, 


After generalizing former results the author describes experiments carried out 
under varying conditions, which seem to prove :— 

(1) That increase of surface of lead exposed is generally associated with increase 
of lead dissolved. This conclusion does not, however, invariably hold good ; the 
nature of the salt in solution, the time of action, &c. influence the action. 

(2) That exposure of large surfaces of liquid to the surrounding air very gene- 
rally causes an increase in the quantity of lead dissolved, this increase being most 
marked in the case of those salts (nitrates &c.) which enable water to exercise a 
notable solvent action upon lead, and after the expiry of lengthened periods of 
time. 

(3) That the solvent action of dilute saline solutions upon lead increases in an 
ever-increasing ratio with increase of time of action (longest period tried = 505 hours), 
except in the case of potassium carbonate solutions, where a point of maximum 
action appears to be reached after the expiry of about 340 hours. 


On certain Compounds of Bismutht. By M. M. Parrison Murr, F.R.S.E. 


In this paper the following salts of bismuth are described :— 
Bismuthous trichloride and tribromide: the action of hydrogen upon these salts 
is detailed. Attempts to prepare a chloride higher than Bi Cl,, which led to no 
ositive results, are described. -Ammonio-bismuthous tribromides, Bi Br, .3NH,, 
Bi Br, .2NH,, and 2Bi Br,.5NH, ; bismuthyl oxybromides, Bi, Br, O,, and Bi,, Br, 
O,,3; bismuthie bromo-nitride, BiN, Br; hypobismuthie hydrate, Bi,O,.H,0; and 
a number of chromates of bismuth, the principal of which are :—bismuthyl chromate, 
(Bi O), Cr O, ; bismuthyl dichromate, (BiO), Cr, O,; monohydrated bismuthyl dichro- 
mate, (BiO), Cr,O,.H,O; and monohydrated bismuthyl tetrachromate, (Bi O), Cry 


13° a 3 


On Relations among the Atomic Weights of the Elements. 
By J. A. R. Newranps. 


On the Alum Process in Sugar-refining. By J. A. R. Newranns. 


* Vide Proc. Manch. Lit. and Phil. Soc. 1876-77, pp. 1 & 142. 
t Journ. Chem. Soe. vol. i, 1876, p. 144, vol. ii. p. 12, and vol, i, 1877, p. 24. 
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On Sugar. By T. L. Parrerson. 


Note on some new Anthracene Compounds. By W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 


A very dilute solution of anthracene in carbon disulphide, when cooled to 0° C. 
and treated with bromine, yields an addition product, a“ dibromide of anthracene,” 
C,,H,, Br, It is a very unstable body, rapidly decomposing at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the air, with evolution of hydrobromic acid ; when heated it also gives off 
this acid, and is converted into monobromanthracene, C,, H, Br. 

If chlorine be used in place of bromine, a “dichloride of anthracene,” C,, H,, Cl, 
is produced, which is even less stable than the corresponding dibromide; when 
heated it decomposes and yields monochloranthracene, C,, H, Cl. 


On Picoline and its Derwatives*. By Witttam Ramsay, PA.D. 
i] ’ 


The following salts of picoline were prepared :— 

The hydrochloride, deliquescent, melting at 160° C. 

The hydrobromide, melting at 187°. These two salts may be crystallized from 
impure picoline. 

he dibromide of picoline hydrobromide.—Prepared by treating the hydrobromide 
with bromine. It forms golden-yellow scales, and melts at 85°. It is sparingly 
soluble in water. 

The ditodide of picoline hydriodide—Formed when picoline hydriodide is distilled. 
Reddish-brown crystals, which melt when brought in contact with water; soluble 
in alcohol and in ether. Melting-point 79°. 

The formula of Anderson’s trichloropicoline hydrochloride is disputed, both from 
the results of analysis, from its method of preparation, and from its properties. It 
appears to be a hypochlorite, and to-contain the group (O Cl). The white powder 
to which Anderson ascribes the formula C, H, Cl, N . Hic] is a product of the action 
of water on an oil obtained by projecting picoline into chlorine gas. 

Picoline dibromide, C,H, N. Br, formed by the action of a solution of bromine 
in chloroform on picoline, and 

Picoline iodochloride, C,H, N .CI1I, prepared in a similar manner, are crystalline 
solids. The halogens, therefore, act on picoline to form at least four distinct sub- 
stances :—1,a direct addition compound containing picoline plus two atoms of halo- 
gen; 2, a substitution compound which undergoes alteration when brought in con- 
tact with water; 3, a salt of the halogen acid; and 4, an addition-product con- 
taining two atoms of the halogen combined with the haloid salt. 

The ferrocyanide forms white crystals. 

The platinocyanide consists of barge pale yellow rhomboids. It crystallizes with 
4H, O 

The tartrate forms long white needles. 

The citrate is uncrystallizable. 

The phosphate is a white deliquescent crystalline mass. 

The chlorate forms very thin diamond-shaped crystals. 


The following compounds with alcohol radicals were prepared :— 

The methyl iodide, by mixing equivalent quantities of methyl iodide and pico- 
line. Long white needles, which melt at 226°-5-227°. 

The methyl chloride is an extremely deliquescent salt, and crystallizes from alcohol 
in needles. 

The methyl nitrate forms large transparent prisms. 

The methyl hydrate, prepared by means of moist silver oxide, rapidly becomes 
discoloured in the air, and when acted on, first with bromine, then with ammonia, 
assumes a red colour. No methylamine was evolved on boiling its aqueous solu 


tion. 
The ditodide of the methyl iodide, C, H,N (CH,I) I,, erystallizes from alcohol in 


_ * Vide Phil. Mag. 1876, vol. ii. p. 269. 
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feathery bluish-black crystals. It is prepared by dissolving iodine in an alcoholic 
solution of the methyl iodide. 

The ethyl iodide is analogous to the methyl iodide ; and the ethyl hydrate gives 
a similar reaction with bromine and ammonia. 

The ethene bromide forms small hard prisms, which melt at about 276°. The 
ethene chloride crystallizes from alcohol in needles. 

Picoline allyl compounds are all sirups, with exception of the platino-chloride. 
The hydrate is more stable than the methyl, ethyl, or ethene hydrates, and after 
evaporation at 100° dissolves in aleohol with a brilliant purple colour, which may 
be communicated to silk. 

As picoline is not Pca by potash in any form, it cannot be a nitrile or a 
carbonine. It is not altered by being passed through a red-hot tube filled with 
lime or lead peroxide. Boiling sulphuric acid and nitric acid, or a mixture of both, 
have no action on picoline; but when the nitrate is heated it undergoes complete 
decomposition into carbonic acid and probably water. 

Picoline probably does not contain a methyl group; for on oxidation it yields 
Dewar’s pyridene dicarbonic acid. This acid is not derived from lutidine, as was 
supposed by Wright. Experiments to prepare the aldehyde and alcohol from 
dicarbo-pyridenic acid lead to a prospect of success ; and from the alcohol true 
methyl pyridine may possibly be obtained. 


On Glucinum, its Atomic Weight and Specific Heat. 
By J, Emerson Reynorps, M.D. 


On the Utilization of Sewage. By W. C. Star. 


On the Action of Hydriodic Acid on mixed Ethers of the General Formula 
CrHony1+0.CH;*. By R. D. Sirva. 


On Sodium. By AnpERsoN SMITH. 


On the Manufacture of Iodinet. By Enwarp C, C. Stanrorp, 7.0.8, 


The author gives an interesting account of this manufacture, which in Great 
Britain is confined to Glasgow and its neighbourhood. He gives a réswmé of the 
remarkable fluctuations in the price of iodine, and also of the changes in the uses 
of kelp, or sea-weed ash, from its first manufacture about a hundred years ago to 
the present time. He traces its use from the beginning of the present century, 
when it was the principal source of alkali, and when Scotland alone produced 
20,000 tons annually, worth £20 to £22 per ton. During the following 22 years 
the importation of barilla reduced the price of kelp to £10 per ton. Then the 
rerio of the duty on barilla, followed by that on salt, reduced it further to £3 
per ton, and in 1831 to even £2 per ton. In 1845 the manufacture of iodine com- 
menced, and kelp was again in demand. The imports and prices are shown in the 
following table (p. 69). 

It was impossible to give the imports of kelp earlier than 1845, as this table was 
obtained with difficulty from indirect sources, the Clyde trust having disposed of 
their books previous to 1859, thus rendering the early history of this interesting 
subject at present inaccessible for statistics. 

It is shown that a large number of makers of iodine in Glasgow at that time had 
been now reduced to three. 


* Vide Compt. Rend. lxxxi. pp. 323-325. 
t+ Published zn extenso in the ‘ Chemical News,’ 1877. 
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Kelp imports into Clyde, years ending June 30. 


Year......| 1866.| 1867. 1868.) 1869.) 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Tons of Kelp............ 8858)\8174'8116,8178| 9257 | 9384 | 10049} 9449 | 10923} 8643 
Price of Iodine per lb.| 10/ | 12/ |12/8) 13/| 12/8 | 14/4 | 34/ | 24/8 | 15/8 | 10/8 
Alverage |Kelp...| 9187 
Pr. of \Iodine | 15/114 


Y 1856.| 1857.) 1858,| 1859.) 1860. 1861. 1862, 1863. 1864, 1865. 
Tons of Kelp............ 6349/8641'8123'8190) 7754 | 9722 | 9414 | 14018 | 11349 | 13741 
Price of Iodine per 1b.| 13/8) 12/4 10/6) 9/8 | 8/6 7/ 5/8 5/ 8/4 | 7/8 
Average |Kelp...| 9730 
Pr. of Iodine} 8/10 


Year...... | 1846.) 1847.) 1848.) 1849.) 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 1855. 
Tons of Kelp............ '3627|4000/4400/4731| 11421 | 7320 | 5418 | 6491 | 4679 | 5826 
Price of Iodine per lb.) 21/3, 11/| 11/|11/| 10/8 | 8/8 | 15/ | 15/4 | 12/ | 18/4 
Alverage |Kelp...| 5811 
Pr. of Iodine | 12/11 


PYGAM en cea| ncsent||(sacnen| |ieerntasltaasesel Wanesccens 1841. 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845. 
Tons of Kelp............ ae acc|ssesae|nesesielveirnae|emareee. 2565 | 1887 | 1965 | 3268 | 6086 
Price of Iodine per Ib,|...+06]......|...0..[.2..0+[oscoeeeee 5/ 4/8 6/ 12/ | 31/1 


Average |Kelp...| 3133 
Pr. of \Iodine | 11/9 


The working of kelp for iodine is minutely described, with the remark that all 
the text-books on the subject describe only processes and apparatus abandoned by 
manufacturers many years ago. The large production of iodine which may be 
expected from the Chilian caliche is fully investigated and it is shown that the 
possible production far exceeds the utmost output of Great Britain and France ; but 
there are difficulties in the manufacture which have hitherto prevented very large 
imports from this source. 

he quantities of iodine in several species of sea-weed, and from a large num- 
ber of analyses of specimens from all parts of the coast, are tabulated. The author 
shows that all sea-weeds contain iodine; but few contain itin the quantity worth 
working. 

Thess are the deep-sea alge exclusively. 

His own researches are alluded to (Society of Arts, Silver Medal, Feb. 14, 1862) 
in reference to the great loss of iodine in the present wasteful method of burning 
kelp ; and his suggested improvement of collecting the winter tangle, now generally 
wasted, and distilling it in closed retorts, is described. The sea-weed is thus con- 
yerted into charcoal (which remains in the retorts), and ammoniacal liquor, and tar. 
condensed in suitable condensers, and gas, which is used to light the works, 

The gas liquor yields ammonia and acetic acid. From the charcoal, the salts of 
potassium and sodium, with iodides and bromides, are easily washed out, and a 
residual charcoal is obtained which resembles that:from bones. This charcoal is 
fully equal to animal charcoal as a decolorizer and deodorizer, and can be very 
cheaply obtained. 

The manufacture affords winter employment to a large and indigent population 
in the winter, when they most need it. It has been carried out on a large scale in 
some of the outward Hebrides, and has quadrupled the produce of iodine and 
greatly benefited the people. 


On Lead Desilverizing by the Zine Process. By J. KE. Sropparr. 


On the Atomicity of Oxygen and on the Constitution of Basic Salts. 
By J. JounstoneE Stoney, FBS, 


On Zine. By D. Swan, 
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On the Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers. By Rey. R. THomson. 


On the Growth of Mildew in Grey Cloth. By Wi1tt1am Tuomson, F.R.S.L. 


The author described the size used by Lancashire manufacturers, which is nearly 
always more or less strongly acid. 

Two series of experiments on the relative actions of salts, often added by manu- 
facturers to their size, in aiding or retarding the development of mildew, showed 
that the free acid present, together with dampness, is the most fruitful cause of 
mildew; and if the acid be neutralized with soda ash, mildew develops with much 
difficulty, and only after a very considerable lapse of time. 


On the Nitroso Derivatives of the Terpenes. By W. A. Trtpen, D.Sc. 


Preliminary Note on « new Iso-purpurine. By W. A. Titpen, D.Se. 


On the Prevention of Fraudulent Alterations in Cheques fe. By F. Waro. 
On the Means of Suppressing Alkali Waste: By WauteR Warton. 


New Cotarnine Derivatives. By C. R. Atper Wricuat, D.Sc. 


When dilute bromine water is added to a solution of cotarnine hydrobromide 
combination takes place, and a crystalline orange precipitate is thrown down con- 
sisting principally of dibrom-hydrocotarnine hydrobromide ; if excess of bromine be 
used, the precipitate chiefly consists of tribrom-hydrocotarnine hydrobromide, these 
two brominated bodies being formed thus :— 


Cotarnine. Dibrom-hydrocotarnine. 
C,, H,, NO,, H Br+Br,=C,, H,, Br, NO,, HBr. 
Tribrom-hydrocotarnine, 


C,, H,,Br, NO,, HBr+Br,=H Br+C,, H,, Br, NO,, HBr. 


If hydrocotarnine hydrobromide be used instead of cotarnine hydrobromide, and 
excess of bromine be added, the same tribrom-hydrocotarnine hydrobromide is 
formed, thus :— 

Hydrozotarnine. Tribrom-hydrocotarnine. 


C,,H,, NO,, HBr+3Br,=3H Br+C,, H,,Br,, NO,, HBr. 


Dibrom-hydrocotarnine hydrobromide loses the elements of hydrobromie acid, 
forming bromocotarnine hydrobromide on boiling with water, aqueous caustic potash, 
or alcoholic silver hydrate, thus :— 


C,, H,, Br, NO,, HBr=HBr+C,, H,, BrNO,, HBr. 


The bromocotarnine thus formed resembles cotarnine in many respects; its salts 
are crystallizable and very soluble ; the base when crystallized from ether is repre- 
sented by C,,H,Br NO., H,0, the associated water being lost at 100° with partial 
decomposition just as with cotarnine, When heated to about 180°, hydrobromic 
acid is evolved; the residue contains a blue product insoluble in boiling alcohol, ben- 
zene, chloroform, petroleum, turpentine, carbon disulphide, and ether, but sparingly 
soluble with a brilliant blue colour in boiling glacial acetic acid, glycerine, or 
amline, and readily soluble in cold concentrated sulphuric acid to a most intensely 
coloured magenta liquid: the colorific power of this body is most remarkable, a ~ 
minute speck scarcely visible giving a deep coloration to a considerable bulk of 
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acid. As yet this body has not been obtained in sufficient quantity and sufficiently 
ae for analysis; the fact that concentrated warm sulphuric acid does not char it, 
ut only dissolves it, suggests some constitutional similarity to indigo. 
Tribrom-hydrocotarnine hydrobromide breaks up, on heating to 180-200°, in 
accordance with the reaction, 


C,,H,, Br, NO,, HBr=CH, Br+ HBr+C,, H, Br NO,, HBr, 


methyl bromide and hydrobromic acid being evolved and the hydrobromide of a 
new base being left. After due purification the free base is obtained from 80 per 
cent. alcohol in bright oange crystals containing C,, H, Br NO,, 2H,O, the water 
of crystallization being lost at 100° and a brilliant evimson anhydrous base being 
left. This crimson mass is a delicate test for the presence of moisture in nearly 
absolute alcohol; when crystallized from such containing only a minute trace of 
moisture, orange hydrated crystals are thrown down on cooling, whilst crimson 
anhydrous crystals are formed when very carefully dehydrated alcohol is employed: 
it may benoted that long standing over and distillation from a large bulk of quicklime 
does not sufficiently dehydrate ordinary 90 per cent. spirit to give crimson crystals 


" by this test. 


The salts of this base readily crystallize; the hydrochloride and hydrobromide 
are of a straw-yellow colour and sparingly soluble in cold water; on adding sodium 
carbonate to the warm only slightly yellow aqueous solution, bright orange crystals 
of the free base separate rapidly on stirring. 

The bromine in this base is apparently incapable of elimination by nascent hydro- 
gen; it is Popes to designate it bromotarconine, “ tarconine” (anagram of nar- 
cotine and of cotarnine) being the (as yet hypothetical) non-brominated base 
C,, H, NO,, differing from cotarnine (C,, H,, NO,) by the elements of marsh-gas, 


On the Alkaloids of the Aconites. By C. R. ArpER Wrieut, D.Sc. 


The results communicated to the Association last year, together with those 
obtained by Duquesnel, seem to point to the inference that when a mineral acid is 


used to acidify the alcohol used in the extraction of alkaloids from aconite roots, 


alteration of the base or bases originally present takes place to a greater or less 
extent, owing to the influence of the heat employed to evaporate the alcoholic 
extract ; whereas if tartaric acid be used, and the extract be evaporated at as low a 
temperature as possible, as in the experiments of Duquesne], much less alteration 
takes place and a considerable amount of a base crystallizable from ether is obtained. 

Two cwt. of Aconitum napellus were worked up by this latter process for the 
purpose of examining more closely the character of the crystals thus obtained ; the 
extract, evaporated gently to a small bulk, was treated with water and filtered from 
precipitated resin; the aqueous filtrate then yielded a semicrystalline precipitate 
when treated with potassium carbonate in slight excess. This precipitate was 
fractionally crystallized from ether and other solvents, and finally split up into a 
large number of fractions ; no evidence, however, could be obtained of the presence 
of more than one crystalline base ; all the fractions, when sufficiently purified from 
a small quantity of an obstinately adherent non-crystalline base of lower molecular 
weight, gave identical numbers agreeing with the formula C,, H,, NO,,, the gold 
salt being indicated by C,, H,, NO,, HCl, AuCl,. 

This crystallized base, to which it is proposed in future to restrict the term 
aconitine, is eminently active physiologically, and agrees closely in all its properties 
with the “ crystallized aconitine ” of Duquesnel obtained by the same process, the 
different formula arrived at by Duquesnel (viz. C,,H,,NO,,) being apparently 
due either to impurity in the substance examined or to analytical imperfections. 

The base, crystallizable from ether, obtained in small quantities from A. napellus 


_ by extraction with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, as described in the Brit. Assoc. Rep. 


1875, p. 38, gave last year numbers from which the C,,H,;NO,,, or one closely 
similar, was deduced ; after further purification, however, this substance was found 
to be perfectly identical with the aconitine above described, giving numbers repre~ 
Sisied by C,, H,, NO,. 
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In order to purify aconitine completely from another base which does not crystal- 
lize from ether, but which obstinately adheres to aconitine when crystallized from 
that and other menstrua, it is sufficient to dissolve the approximately pure snow- 
white crystals already crystallized several times from ether in warm dilute hydro- 
bromic acid; on cooling and standing, well-defined crystals of the hydrobromide of 
aconitine separate, the other base being completely retained in the mother liquors ; 
the drained and washed crystals yield perfectly pure aconitine on dissolving in water, 
precipitating by sodium carbonate, and crystallizing the precipitate from ether. 
This non-crystalline base does not appear to form crystallizable salts; it has a 
considerably lower molecular weight than aconitine. Whether it is originally 
present in the roots, or is formed by alteration of the crystallizable aconitine during 
the extraction process, is not yet made out. 

These results, and those obtained last year, clearly point to the desirability of sub- 
stituting for medicinal purposes the uniform homogeneous crystallized base (or a 
salt thereof) for the more or less amorphous mixtures of aconitine and other sub- 
stances and alteration products usually found in pharmacy, inasmuch as some at 
least of these admixtures are considerably less physiologically potent than aconitine, 
CAEL NO: 

‘ urther experiments on the constitution of aconitine and the amorphous base. or 
bases are in progress, 


GEOLOGY. 
Address by Professor J. Youne, M.D., F.G.S., President of the Section. 


WueEn the British Association met in Glasgow twenty-one years ago, Sir Roderick 
Murchison presided over Section C, and was surrounded by a brilliant company, 
whose names, now historical, were even then familiar for their accuracy of observa- 
tion, for philosophic generalization, and for the eloquence with which their science 
was clothed in words that charmed while they instructed—Lyell, Hugh Miller, 
Sedgwick, Jukes, Smith of Jordan Hill, Thomas Graham, Agassiz, Salter, Leonard 
Horner, John Phillips, Robert Chambers, H. D. Rogers, Charles Maclaren, Sir W. 
Logan: the list is a heavy one even for twenty-one years; and the changed cir- 
cumstances will be fully realized by Nicol, Harkness, Egerton, Darwin, Ramsay, 
and others when they find Murchison’s place occupied by one who holds it rather 
by the courtesy of the Council to the Institution in which we are assembled than 
by any claim he has to the honour. 

It would be out of place for me to do more than refer to the Geological advantages 
which have given to Glecasi its commercial greatness. In the Handbook prepared 
at the instance of the Local Committee will be found gathered together all the 
positive knowledge we possess regarding the mineralogy, stratigraphy, and palzon- 
tology of the west of Scotland. ‘The specimens themselves are exhibited in the 
Hunterian Museum and in the Corporation Galleries ; and I take it upon me to say 
the Glasgow geologists are as ready as ever to assist the investigations of students 
in special departments with all the material which richly fossiliferous strata yield 
and the careful skill of assiduous collectors can secure. 

Thus relieved from entering into local details, 1 would ask your attention for a 
short while to some of the difficulties which a teacher experiences in summarizing 
the principles of Geology for his students. 

I may be pardoned for reminding you that as yet there are in Scotland only two 
specially endowed teachers of Geology. In the Universities, that science for which 
Scotsmen had done so much received only the odd hours spared from Zoology. In 
1867 the two courses were separated in Glasgow; in 1870 Sir R. I. Murchison 
founded the Chair of Geology in Edinburgh; in 1876 Mr. Honyman Gillespie 
endowed a Lectureship on Geology in Glasgow, not separating it from Zoology, but 
rather desiring the two to remain associated, while means were provided for tutorial 
instruction in the elementary work of the class. When next the Association meets 
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in Glasgow, I hope that the services which science has rendered to mining and 
metallurgy may have been recognized by those who have reaped the benefit. 
During the efforts of years to obtain provision for systematic teaching in Mining 
and Metallurgy, practical and scientific have always been set in opposition by those 
whom I addressed. In another twenty years it may have become apparent that it 
is possible for a man to be both practical and scientific, and that the combination is 
most conducive to economy. 

Geology occupies the anomalous position of being a science without a special ter- 
minology, a position largely the result of its history, but to some extent inherent in 
its subject-matter. Treated of by Hutton and Playfair and their opponents in the 
ordinary language of conversation, current phrases Were adopted into science, not so 
much acquiring special meanings as adding new ambiguities to those already 
existing. Every one seemed to understand them at once; and thus, as no one was 
obliged to attach very precise meanings to them, the instruments of research became 
its impediments, and the phrases in common use at the beginning of the century 
have transmitted to the present day the erroneous ideas of those by whom they were 
first employed. When Lyell, in 1852, methodized the knowledge accumulated 
prior to that date, he had, in organizing the science, to choose between inventing 
an appropriate terminology and adopting that in common use. By doing the latter 
he promoted the popularity of the science, though at the cost of some subsequent 
confusion ; by attempting the former he would have set in arms against him those 
who would, according to the pedantry of the time, have denounced his neologisms and 
found in them a decorous veil for the objections which they entertained on other 
grounds to his views. Lyell was not the man to face the latter difficulty ; nor can 
it be charged against him that he was wittingly neglectful of the interests of 
science. But to the use of conversational language are traceable certain assump- 
tions to which I desire to draw your attention. In venturing criticism of this kind 
Tam not unmindful of the Nemesis which has overtaken my colleague, Sir W. 
Thomson for his comments on Lyell’s language. Thomson took exception to lan- 
guage which implied a kind of perpetual motion, a circulation of energy at variance 
with the teaching of physics: and, behold, two or three years after, Lockyer has 
published, as a physical astronomer, and Prestwich has approved, asa geologist, the 
opinion that the temperature of the sun may have fluctuated, that, in fact, changes 
of chemical combination may from time to time have refreshed the heat of the 
planet, whose uniform rate of cooling Sir William had assumed. 

- When stratigraphical geology first received due attention, the notion was pre- 
valent that each formation terminated suddenly by cataclysm ; it was therefore 
natural that the British succession, the earliest to be tabulated in detail, should be 
taken as a standard for other countries, and that the enumeration of the series 
should be a generalized section in which were incorporated those strata not pre- 
sent in Britain. The “ intercalation ” of beds thus practised to make an “incom- 
plete ” series “com lete,” still survives, as do the terms, though the notions which 
underlie them are formally denied by those who use them. A patriotic fellow- 
countryman once surprised us by his vehement denunciation of a treacherous Scot 
who called the Lanarkshire Limestones meagre and incomplete as compared with 
the English. With knowledge he might have made his criticism useful; as it was, 
he only gave a fresh example of the national peculiarity which, if it cannot prove 
Scotland to be better off than its neighbours, is content if it can make it out to beno 
worse. The abundant fossils of the Mesozoic strata of England and France ren- 
dered comparison easy, and created the impression that conchology was the A BC 
of geology, physical being subordinated to paleontological evidence. The balance 
has been somewhat restored by the Geological Survey, the precision of whose 

hysical observations enables them to guide the paleontologist as often as they 
ate to be guided by him. But one legacy from our predecessors we have not got 
rid of; nor, indeed, has its value been much called in question. 

The process of intercalation had at first to do only with observed gaps, into which 
obyious equivalents couid be received. But as the needs of speculative Biology 
rapidly increased, in the same ratio did belief in the imperfection of the geological 
yecord increase, till now we have that record described as a most fragmentary. 
yolume, nay, as the remains of the last volume, whose predecessors are lost to us, 
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Sir W. Thomson did good service by calling in question, on physical grounds, 
the indefinite extension backwards of geological time. The firstfruits of his crusade 
were the definitions of Uniformitarianism and Evolution which Prof. Huxley gave. 
Henceforth no one will maintain the onesided notions regarding these two opposing 
views of the earth’s history which were adopted in ignorant misconception or dic- 
tated by conceit and bigotry. But the service done was even greater; for while it 
became clear that a knowledge of physics was indispensable to him who would 
promulgate sound notions, it was further apparent that both biological and geolo- 
gical evolution had a limit in time, that in fact, on the assumption of the primitive 
incandescence of our globe, the date might be at least approximately fixed when 
the mechanical processes now at work commenced and when the surface of the 
earth became habitable. Nothing more has yet been done than to point out the 
way; for, though Prof. Guthrie Tait indicates a limit of from 15 to 10 millions of 
years, that statement can only be regarded as in effect, though not perhaps in in- 
tention, a protest against the liberality and vagueness of Sir W. Thomson’s allow- 
ance, which gave geologists a range of from one to two hundred millions of 

years. 

: The reconciliation of physicists and geologists is not likely to come through 
Mr. Lockyer’s researches, even if the earth’s history be shown to have 
been identical, unless the renewal of the earth’s heat be shown to be compatible 
with continued life on the surface. Ifthe reconciliation is looked for through the 
prolonged duration of the sun’s life, that being the gauge of the earth's duration, 
the expectation is still based on the supposed need of very great time for geological 
processes, or rather on the supposed need of very great time for biological evolution, 
to which geological evolution has been squared. There is another direction in 
which these results may help us to meet the limitation assigned by the physicists : 
the intervals of variation of temperature may be shorter than those which separate 
the maxima of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit; and thus the repeated cold periods 
of which we have suggestions in the stratified rocks, may have recurred within a 
shorter total period than is at present claimed. 

It is scarcely within the compass of this address to enter into the questions in- 
volved; but it is permissible to indicate the reason for delaying meanwhile accep- 
tance of any precise limit of time. There is as yet too much diversity of opinion 
as to the elements of the problem. Physicists are by no means at one as to the 
conditions which permit or prohibit shifting of the earth’s axis, Calculations are 
based on the assumption of the regularity of the earth’s form, under a certain con- 
stant relation of the masses, albeit of diverse specific gravity, which compose it. 
It is moreover assumed that the ratio of land and water have been uniform, though 
the formation of the grand features of the land by contraction of the cooling mass 
has not yet been considered as affecting this assumption by altering the disposition 
of the water. On the one hand it has been shown that the existence of uniform 
temperatures over the earth’s surface is a gratuitous hypothesis; on the other 
hand it is clear that the existing distribution of light and heat is incompatible with 
the flourishing of an abundant Carboniferous and Miocene flora within a short 
distance of the north pole. One expects that astronomers will look to the shifting 
of the axis of rotation as the possible explanation of the difficulty, taking into 
account likewise the shifting of the centre of gravity necessarily following those 
displacements of matter which, on the contraction theory, have determined the 
positions of the main continents and oceans. 

Mr. Evans, in his address to the Geological Society, referred to the deviation of 
the magnetic axis as perhaps due to such shifting of the materials composing the 
inner mass of our globe. May not the conjectures of M. Elie de Beaumont he 
after all in the right direction? May not the change of trend which led him to 
classify the mountain-chains by reference to the age at which they had been ele- 
vated, be associated with movements which did not in all cases result in shiftings 
of the earth’s axis so pronounced as those which permitted the Carboniferous and 
Miocene floras to invade successfully the arctic regions, or the phenomena of the 
glacial epoch, or epochs, to manifest themselves in the low latitudes where their 
traces have been recognized ? 

Waiving, for the present, inquiry into the influence which the admission of a 
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pe shifting of the earth’s axis might have on our estimate of geological time, 
shall return to the phraseology whose amendment seems advisable. 

The confusion which exists is well illustrated in a remark by an eminent writer 
to the effect that the ari of geological research tends to prove the “ continuity 
of geological time.” ‘The phrase in itself involvesan absurdity ; but what is meant 
is, that the successive so-called formations pass into each other by imperceptible 
gradation, and that, as time goes on, we shall be more and more able to intercalate 
strata so as to present a continuous scale of animal and vegetable forms. This is 
one out of many samples of the extreme length to which the thirst for strict 
correlation may go. We find in Murchison’s writings and elsewhere pointed pro- 
tests against the succession of strata in one district being held to rule that in other 
districts ; but these are rather concessions wrung from their author by the pressure 
of particular instances than acknowledgments of a rule applicable to contiguous 
and to distinct localities alike. I could not perhaps take a better example than the 
strata which contain the remains of the fossil Zguide. If we arrange the fossils in 
any series representing the modification of particular structures, or averaging the 
modifications of all the structures, we shall find that the terms of the series are met 
with, now in Europe, now in America; yet no one would venture to intercalate 
the European in the American Tertiary series so as to square the geological record 
with an assumed zoological standard. The notion of gradations, the extreme view 
of correlations, has led to results which are, to put it mildly, of doubtful value. 
Yet it was a natural result of the work of Cuvier and other paleontologists among 
the Mesozoic and Eocene fossiliferous deposits. The statistical method invented 
hy Lyell is simply a mode of gradations. Intercalation of strata is therefore a 
survival from an earlier stage of the science, and carries with it a distinct echo of 
the catastrophic notion that strata were formed simultaneously and generally over 
the earth’s surface, if not universally. 

The geological record has been compared to a volume of which pages have 
here and there disappeared; and the incompleteness of the record has been in- 
ferred from the frequency of pronounced gaps in the succession of strata. Of these 
gaps, these unconformities, Prof. Ramsay has shown the importance by demon- 
strating that they represent the lapse of unknown, but varying, and in all cases 
considerable periods of time. The intercalation of strata, assumed to fill up the 
gap, and hereby to give symmetry to systematic classifications, can only be done by 
an appeal to the statistical method, a fauna containing forms characteristic of higher 
and lower beds being assumed to represent an intermediate point in time, whereas 
it might be equally well claimed as representing an mlermetiots area in space, and 
as being possibly representative of the whole gap and of some of the strata above 
and below it. 

The definition of a formation as representing a certain period of time, still re- 
peated with various modifications, is to blame for this and several other curiosities 
of procedure, But the climax of symmetrical adjustments is reached when we find 
“natural groups ” established—when, in otier words, an attempt is made to show a 
regular periodicity of phenomena in Geology. Dawson proposed a quaternary, 
Hull a ternary classification—to neither of which should I now refer, but that the 
deserved estimation of these writers is apt to perpetuate what seems to be an unsafe 
view of geological succession. 

Hull’s arrangement has the merit, by force of its simplicity, of bringing the 
yainness of the attempt into prominence. Dawson has complicated his classification 


so as to render it impracticable. A natural group of strata, one in which elevation, 


deep depression, elevation, record themselves in rocks so as to establish geological 
cycles, implies several things for which we have no evidence. Most important of 
all, it implies that the events above noted should recur in every area in the same 
order, that they should recur at equal intervals of time, and therefore yield equal 
masses of strata, and, above all, that the superior and inferior limits of each natural 
and conterminous group should consist of a mass of similar strata, one portion of 
which shall belong to the earlier, the other to the later group. Here then we have 
implied, not catastrophic simplicity as regards the strata, but something very like 
it as regards the subterranean forces. é, 

My. Hull has not, however, been able to surrender himself wholly to his specula- 
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tion. He hasadmitted “ Gaps”—breaks, that is to say, for which he finds no equi- 
valents in the British series—the strata that should occupy these gaps having been 
either removed by denudation or never deposited, the British area Deane at these 
times above water. The concession is fatal to the scheme. But the very use of 
the word gap recalls the phrases ‘‘ complete” and “incomplete,” and their nearest of 
kin, ‘‘ base of a formation.” Prof. Ramsay used the word “ break” to mark his 
unconformities ; but no term has been proposed for “the base of a formation.” The 
term was in constant use when such base was always claimed to be a conglo- 
merate. That notion is now exploded; but no distinction is drawn between the 
lowest bed of a group of conformable strata, and the bed or beds which repose 
unconformably on those below them. Thus the London Basin has the Thanet beds, 
the Reading beds, and the London Clay successively resting on the Chalk; and each 
of these is the base for its proper locality, unless it be asserted that in this and 
similar cases the lowest beds once covered a wider area and were then removed. 


But a more important case is presented by the great calcareous accumulations of . 


the Carboniferous and Chalk series. The Lower Greensand is to the latter series in 
England what the lowest stratum of the chalk would be if we could get at it. The 
Carboniferous Limestone rests directly on the Red Sandstone in Central England ; 
further north it rests on the Calciferous Sandstones. Thus the base of the forma- 
tion varies according to locality, or rather according to the circumstances of depo- 
sition; and we need a term which would indicate a difference between the conform- 
able and unconformable succession. Mr. Judd has lamented the equivocal use, by 
English writers, of the term formation, which etymologically is as well applied to the 
Chalk without flints as to the whole Cretaceous series. He advocates “ system” as 
applicable to the larger groups—the Cretaceous system for example, But it seems 
as if the time were come for still further restrictions of either or both terms. 

The analogy of the geological record to an incomplete volume is, like most 
analogies, at once imperfect and misleading. Rather might the record be compared 
to the fragments of two volumes which have come to be bound together, so that it 
is not possible to recognize the sequence. Or perhaps it might be better compared 
to a universal history in which, by omission of dates, the chronology is thoroughly 
obscured, and the necessary treatment of each nation by itself conceals the con- 
temporaneity of events. We have the aquatic record and the terrestrial record; and 
these two are going on simultaneously. It is as yet, and probably always will be 
impossible to recognize the marine deposits which correspond to the terrestrial 
remains, save perhaps in the most recent geological times. We now know that 
the life of the Cretaceous seas is not wholly extinct in the existing Atlantic Ocean, 
but exists there to an extent which would entitle the deposits of that area to rank 
by the statistical method as intermediate between the Cretaceous and the Tertiary. 
It is obviously impossible to include under one term deposits which are associated 
with geographical changes so important as those commonly accepted as having 
prevailed during the Tertiary epoch. The Mesozoic forms pass gradually into the 
Tertiary ; how gradually we cannot say, since the deep-sea equivalents of the 
European Tertiaries are not certainly known tous. But as a portion survives to 
the present day, and as, presumably, the extinction was not rapid (for it is only in 
the case of land-animals that sudden disappearances are as yet probable), it is obvious 
that the successor, the heir, of the Chalk was not the Eocene, nor necessarily the 
Miocene known to us, but probably deposits still buried under the Atlantic. 

My object is to show that even the limitation of time which Prof. Tait pre- 
scribes for us may not after all be too narrow for the processes which haye resulted 
in ovr known stratigraphy. My. Darwin speaks of the geologic record being the 
imperfect record of the last series of changes, the indefinite extension of time anterior 
to the earliest fossiliferous rocks being necessary for the full evolution of organic 
forms. But is there any ground for the assumption? True that the Laurentians 
contain fragments of antecedent rock; but were these fossiliferous ? Are they the 
remains of land surfaces on which living beings flourished? or are they only the 
débris of the first consolidated portion of the Earth’s crust, on which if organisms 
existed they may have been the most primitive of our organic series? Mr. 
Jukes refers to the possibility of such earlier strata having existed; but he wrote 
when geologists were dominated by the belief in the indefiniteness of geological 
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time. Now we are brought by physicists like Sir W. Thomson and Captain Dutton 
to face the question, Is there evidence of such earlier masses of stratified de- 
posits? If we allow to the physical argument all the weight to which its advo- 
cates deem it entitled, if we accept 15 millions of years, nay, even if we admit 
100 millions of years as our limit, it follows that we may still regard the earth as 
in its first stage of cooling. But when we turn to the geological evidence, all that 
can be advanced is that the Laurentian strata contain fragments presumably derived 
from earlier strata ; but metamorphosed fragments among metamorphic rocks are 
not the most reliable guides, and there is the positive evidence that the Laurentian 
area has not been covered to any extent, if at all, by later deposits. So far as 
direct proof goes, therefore, we have none that the earliest known stratified rocks 
are not also the earliest deposited after cooling. Even if we disregard the limits 
imposed by the philosophers, liberal though they are in Sir W. Thomson’s hands, 
the absence of proof that later deposits covered Laurentian areas seems entitled 
to greater weight than is usually allowed to negative evidence. At best the asser- 
tion of antecedent strata is an arbitrary one, which any of us is at liberty to con- 
tradict, and in favour of which no physical evidence, and only zoological prejudices 
ean be adduced. ‘The earliest stratified deposits known are the Laurentian; and 
they are, so far as we know, the earliest to have been deposited. 

But apart from these possible though improbable earlier deposits, geological 
time is said to be lengthened by the missing strata of later periods. Mr. Croll has 
given great prominence to this, which is another of the things taken for granted in 
geology. Commenting on Mr. Huxley’s remark that if deposit went on at the 
rate of 1 foot for 1000 years, the 100,000 feet of strata.assumed by him to form the 
earth’s crust would be laid down in the 100 millions of years which Sir W. Thom- 
son had given as the limit, ‘ But,” says Mr. Croll, “what of the missing strata?” It 
is commonly said that we have only a part of the deposits of any period, that the 
last have been denuded away, and that thus the time needed for their deposit and 
for their subsequent removal are out of our knowledge. This is based on what we 
see on the shore when the tide rises and falls and washes off at each turn a part of 
the sand and mud laid down in the interval. But the older deposits were laid 
down in deeper water than that between tide-marks, and were for the most part 
laid down during subsidence. Even admitting removal of part of the strata to 
have taken place during re-emergence, the quantity so withdrawn cannot be proved 
to represent more than a small fraction of the total. To provide the needed elon- 
gation of geological time by an appeal to arbitrary speculations is not admissible. 
Belief on belief is, as Butler says, bad heraldry. The denudation to which im- 
portance is justly ascribed is that represented by an unconformity. Re-elevation 
has been accompanied by disturbance of the area from a different centre than that 
around which subsidence took place. The strata are worn obliquely; and thus 
thickness of the mass at one place is greatly diminished, though it does not follow 
in all cases that the maximum thickness of the strata has been affected. 

The importance—as I deem it, the excessive importance which is attached to the 
missing strata is asserted by biologists, who apparently unconsciously seek to gain, 
by prolonging the interval between successive groups, the time which ought rather 
to be sought for in tracing, were that possible, the migrations of the species which 
seem to have suddenly died out. In other words, there is a reversion to the older 
ideas regarding the succession of strata which are embodied in such phrases as 
the Age of Fishes, the Age of Reptiles, and the like. 

But the inequality of surface which unconformity involves, entails that other 
consequence, that the maximum thicknesses of the two masses of deposits do not 
coincide in position. Hence the thickness of the strata in the area will be exag- 
gerated, the time spent in deposit also exaggerated, if the two thicknesses ¢re put 
together. This has been done by Mr. Darwin in drawing inferences from the mea- 
surements given him by Prof. Ramsay, measurements which, on the face of them, 
do not represent a continuous pile of rock. Mr, Darwin assumes either that the 
Welsh hills (not to speak of the Hebrides) were covered by all the later strata 
now denuded—or that if we sunk a bore, say on the erst coast, we should go 
through the whole series as tabulated. When Prof. Huxley took 100,000 feet as 
the thickness of the sedimentary series, the same notion was unconsciously present, 
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the same survival of catastrophism—the onion-coat theory, as Herbert Spencer 
named it. i 

The Geological Survey has corrected its tables in one important direction: it 
has shown the contemporaneity of unlike groups in different parts of Britain, the 
distinct types of the Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, Permian, and Purbecks 
being placed in parallel columns. To some extent this is a curtailment of the 
thickness of the rock series, the dissimilar strata are not piled on each other. But 
the curtailment might be carried still further. The marine and terrestrial con- 
ditions are simultaneous: if we could identify the dry land for each deep sea, we 
should have possibly the overlap of periods producing extraordinary combinations, 
though not perhaps Mesozoic and Paleozoic faunas contemporaneous, But the 
British series may be tabulated as follows :— 


Land Surfaces. Lacustrine § Fluviatile. Marine, 
Laurentian ? 
Cambrian. Silurian. 
Old Red Sandstone. 
Coal Measures, Calciferous Sandstones. Carboniferous Limestone, 
Permian. 
Trias. Jurassic, 
Purbeck. 
Wealden. Neocomian, 
Miocene. 
Pleistocene. Cretaceous, 


In the case of the Cretaceous series, Mr. Ramsay has given illustration of the 
ingenious views of De La Beche regarding the contemporaneity of deposits super- 
posed one on the other. The Lower Greensand is contemporaneous with part of 
the Chalk; so were parts of the Wealden: nay, even of the Purbecks a portion 
must have been forming while the Cretaceous sea was gradually deepening 
southward and eastward. 

It may be said that the recognition of the parallelism would not make very much 
difference after all—that it would not one whit lessen the time spent in forming 500 
feet of rock to know that there was elsewhere another 500 feet formed at the same 
time. But the shortening of the geological list by striking out the overlaps of the 
formations, and thus counting them only once, is of itself a matter of some conse- 
quence, since, the maximum thiclmess of the Cretaceous being nearly 3000 feet and 
that of the Weald 1500 feet, even the partial coincidence in time of these masses 
would, on Mr. Croll’s calculation of 1 foot of deposit per thousand years, make 
a considerable difference in the chronology, still more if the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone be set against its probable contemporaries the Upper Old Red Sandstone and 
Coal-Measures. Mr. Jukes’s bold erasure of the Devonians was of itself a very im- 
portant change in the chronological table ; and I doubt not others may yet be 
achieved. But, it may be said, the Cretaceous still rests on the Wealden; the ver- 
tical thickness still remains. But is the ordinary method of estimating the thick- 
ness quite reliable? In some cases, as in the productive Coal-Measures, there is 
tolerable uniformity ; but among the lower Coals and the Mesozoic strata, where the 
strata or groups of strata are not regular, the maximum thicknesses of all are, as has 
been already shown, apt to be taken ; and thus an aggregate more or less in excess 
of the real thickness results. 

But, recurring to an objection already referred to, arrange it as you like, you get, 
say in Wales, a known thickness of 50,000 feet. But the rocks there are tilted; and 
the absolute depth which they attain in this position isunknown. In North Ame- 
rica the Laurentians are estimated at 30,000 feet ; but though there is every reason to 
believe that they have not been covered to any extent with later deposits, the total 
thickness of the sedimentary crust is, for the same reason as in Wales, unknown. 
Bigsby has shown how varied are the surfaces on which the later deposits are laid 
down; how great therefore must be the deductions from the sum total of maxi- 
mum or even.average thickness of all formations before we approximate to the 
actual thickness of sedimentary deposits at any one point. But take the actual 
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thickness in Wales as given in Jukes’s Manual from the Survey data: for the Cam- 
brians we have from 23000-28000 feet ; Silurians, Upper and Lower, not counting 
breaks by unconformities, 20000, If denudation takes place at the rate of 1 foot 
in 6000 years, and deposit at the same rate, we should have for the Silurians alone 
120 millions of years needed. If, however, deposit takes place at the rate of 1 foot 
in 14,400 years, 288 millions of years would be needed for the accumulation of the 
surviving strata. It is obvious that the rate of deposit or denudation or both are 
misunderstood. The stratified rocks equal in amount the material denuded; if we 
Imew the total amount of denudation we should know, not merely the residuum 
of rock open to our inspection, but the total amount of stratified deposits which had 
been formed—or at least approximately ; for the deposit of ‘materials removed is not 
synchronous with their removal. Obviously these elements are not known, and 
cannot be known, to us. Mr. Croll, who has investigated the question theoretically, 
assumes that deposit and denudation take place in eyual times, and assumes further 
a uniform distribution over the whole or over a part of the sea-bottom. But Prof. 
Geikie’s table shows that, if we are to take averages as a’ safe guide, the land 
is lowered at the rate of 2 feet in 6000 years. Moreover, if, as Mr. Croll points 
out, deposit was less during the Glacial epoch, the process must have been more 
rapid since; and thus an irregularity is introduced which impairs the value of the 
calculations. Prof. Hughes, in the brief abstract of his Royal-Institution address 
which alone I have had the opportunity of seeing, contests the validity of any esti- 
mates of time on the basis of our existing knowledge. 1 do not mean to enter into 
this question; but I may be allowed to remark that any conclusions founded on mean 
thickness of sedimentary formations are of no value. It is not the time necessary 
for the building-up of a mean thickness, but that necessary for the formation of the 
maximum thickness in particular regions, which we have to consider. 

If the Laurentian rocks and their equivalents are to be regarded as the earliest 
stratified deposits, or, rather, if there is no reason for believing that they were pre- 
ceded by other stratified rocks, the relation of Huxley’s homotaxis to any classifi- 
cation of strata having the Laurentians as a fixed point is worth investigating. 
The universal diffusion of species in the earlier strata was first the accepted creed 
of geologists. Then it was denied, though the language of the earlier faith con- 
tinued current. Again we return towards the doctrine of extensive simultaneous 
diffusion, but under a very much modified form. The ‘Challenger’ reports bear 
testimony to the wide distribution of forms in the deepest oceans; and when we 
turn from these and compare the lists of fossil species so found widely distributed, 
it appears that here again we have oceanic forms, or at any rate those found in such 
limestones as are safely assigned to a deep-water origin. Ramsay has shown that 
the continental epochs in Western Europe overlasted considerable periods of time. 
The antiquity of the Atlantic and Pacific is certain; even their primitive character 
is possible. Thus there are two conditions, land and deep-sea, reasoning regarding 
which must be quite different from that applicable to the intermediate conditions. 
It is exactly these intermediate states which present practical and speculative 
difficulty. Theories which account for mountains and oceans fail to explain the 
“ oscillations” which were wont to be appealed to when terrestrial and marine sur- 
faces succeeded each other. But the assumed movement of the land is by no means 
a certainty ; and, as in the kindred case of faults, we need terms which shall be neu- 
tral, whether the land has moved upwards or the sea shrunk downwards. The 
terms Palzeozoic, Mesozoic, and Cainozoic have long held their places from the re- 
luctance to disturb established nomenclature, as well as from the difficulty of in- 
venting appropriate substitutes; but if retained at all, we know now that the rela- 
tions they represent are not the same for the terrestrial, the deep oceanic, and the 
_ intermediate areas, any more than the life is the same under those three conditions. 

I have once before called attention toa grave difficulty in the physical geography 
of Scotland ; and as Mr. Seeley has since then raised the same question without ob- 
taining an answer, I would again state the case, as one which seems to involve the 
revisal of some definitions. 

The Silurian hills of South Scotland are commonly said to have been covered by 
Old Red Sandstone and even by Carboniferous strata—patches of these rocks being 
met with on the south side of the fault which defines these hills, with their abrupt, 
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coast-like margin seen from Edinburgh or from Symington station on the Caledo- 
nian line. But the surface of these Silurians was denuded before the Old Red 
times, as Mr. Geikie has showed. Nay, valleys existed as now, and in the same 
positions as now. At the present time the rivers flow in identically the same 
valleys, in at least the cases of the Nith, the Annan, the Lauder, and the Liddell; 
and the boundaries of the areas are so well known that we can safely assert no 
buried channel to exist such as we find on the tributaries of the Clyde. That the 
channels were occluded in glacial times we may take for certain; that the obstruc- 
tion has been washed away and the courses cleared is equally certain. The surface- 
contours were not materially altered; so that the retreating ice left hollows in the 
position of the old valleys. But the case is quite different when we deal with the 
older rocks, Their succession is marked by unconformities and overlaps, which it 
is impossible to picture as associated with full preservation of the surface-features 
on which they were laid down; and when the thickness comes to be as much as 
1000 feet or more, and of that thickness a part at least made up of marine strata, 
the relapse of all the streams to their old courses is an event of the highest impro- 
bability. Mr. Topley has pointed out how the dip of strtta may under certain cir- 
cumstances coincide with their thinning out to the margins of their area of deposit, 
changes of angle in highly inclined strata pointing in the same direction, The 
ordinary rule, of protracting strata and thus restoring their thickness over the adja- 
cent high ground, is (in the case at least of South Scotland) a method which imposes 
on atmospheric denudation, even if aided by the sea, a most complicated task. 

Had time permitted, it might have been interesting to note the changing phrase- 
ology regarding faults, and the pertinacity with which phrases involving the most 
unsatisfactory and improbable causation continues to be used. Upcast and down- 
cast, upthrow and downthrow, displacement upwards or downwards—these it may 
be said are of small importance; they are only symbols. But, in the first place, 
they are mischievous so far as they give students confused ideas with which to 
contend ; and, in the second place, the continued acceptance of loose phraseology is 
peculiar to geology. Even in metaphysics, where the subject-matter is much more 
conveniently discussed in ordinary language, new terms are employed to a great 
extent. But, important as I therefore regard these terms from the teacher’s poiut 
of view, the greater importance attaches to the accuracy of the notions which 
underlie our language regarding the processes and rates of deposit and denudation, 

So far as our present knowledge goes, we must accept it as certain that there is 
some limit to the duration of the earth in the past. Neither philosophers nor as- 
tronomers are agreed on the essential points of the problem; nor have they consi- 
dered all the possible changes in the position of the earth’s axis, and in the rate at 
which the earth loses heat. The limits hitherto prescribed are so discrepant that 
we cannot as yet accept any as fixed. Neither have geologists so accurate a know- 
ledge of geological processes that they can speak with confidence either of the ab- 
solute or relative rates at which rock-formation has advanced. The geologist has 
hitherto asked for more time, not because he himself was aware of his need, but 
from a generous regard for the difficulties in which his zoological brother found 
himself when he attempted to explain the diversity of the animal series as the 
result of slowly operating causes. The geologist asked for more time simply 
because he could form no just estimate of what was needed for the physical processes 
with whose results he was familiar. But paleontological domination is now at an 
end; and the increasing number of geologists who are also competent physicists 
and mathematicians seems to mark a new school, which will strive to interpret 
more precisely the accumulated facts. Such at least seems the history of the past 
fifteen or twenty years. Such seems the direction in which speculation now tends ; 
and in the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the drift 
of ourscience. To many here present much of what I have said is already familiar ; 
I therefore give place to the more legitimate business of the Section, looking to 
receive elsewhere “such censures as may be my lot.” 
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On the Physical Structure of the Highlands in connexion with their Geological 
History. By His Grace The Duxe or Areyit, A.T., P.RS., F.GS.* 


The questions dealt with by Geological Science have now become so vast and 
various, that no one district of country can be expected to furnish illustrations of 
mire than a very few of them. 

The West of Scotland, in the capital of which we are now assembled, is not rich 
in deposits which illustrate the passage of animal life from the types that have 
become extinct to those which are of more modern origin and which still survive, 
No bone-caverns of importance have been discovered, and, with one exception, 
eyen our river-gravels and estuarine deposits have not been especially productive. 
That exception is, indeed, a great one. It was in this valley of the Clyde that the 
late Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, first discovered those indications of an Arctic climate 
recently prevailing which have ever since constituted a large and important branch 
of geological inquiry, and the full interpretation of which still presents some of the 
most curious and difficult problems with which we have to deal. But our Paleozoic 
areas, except the Coal Measures, are to a large extent singularly unfossiliferous. 
Neither the Scottish Oolite nor Lias has yielded any remarkable additions to the 
curious fauna of which in England and elsewhere they have yielded abundant 
specimens. 

But, on the other hand, perhaps no area of country of equal extent in any quarter 
of the world presents more remarkable phenomena than the West of Scotland, in 
connexion with those causes of geological change which have determined the 
form of the earth’s surface, and have given to its physical geography those features 
of variety and beauty which are the increasing delight of civilized and instructed 
men. We cannot descend the course of this river Clyde to the noble estuary in 
which it ends without having presented to us mountain outlines and an intricate 
distribution of sea and land which raise questions of the highest interest and of 
the greatest difficulty. From the northern shores of that estuary to Cape Wrath, 
in Sutherland, the country is occupied mainly by rocks of Silurian age, but so 
highly crystalline as to be almost wholly destitute of fossils, and so upheaved, 
twisted, contorted, and folded into a thousand different positions, that, except in 
one great section, it is most difficult to trace any persistent succession of beds. It 
is one great series of billowy undulations traversed by glens and valleys, some of 
which are high above the level of the sea, but many of which are now so deeply 
submerged that through them the ocean is admitted far into the bosom of the 
hills. These glens and valleys lie in many different directions; but there are so many 
with one prevalent direction as to give a general character to the map, a direction 
from N.E. to 8.W., or parallel to the prevalent strike of the Silurian rocks. The 
shapes of the hills and mountains are not by any means wholly without relation to 
geological structure—because in a thousand cases the sloping outlines will be found 
to be determined by the inclination of the beds, and the precipitous or steeper out- 
lines to be determined by the upturned or broken edges. In hke manner there are 
cases where a crumpled or knotted outline is the index of beds deeply folded and 
contorted along anticlinal axes. But nevertheless there are also innumerable cases 
where no such relation can be traced ; where the mountains seem to have been cut 
out of some solid mass, all the rest of which has been removed by some agency 
which left these great fragments standing by themselves, and of which the con- 
tours cut across the lines of structure at every variety of angle. Along the whole 
western face of this country it is guarded from the open ocean by an archipelago 
of islands, some of which are separated from the mainland by submerged valleys 
no broader than those which separate one hill from another in the inland glens. 
Many of these islands are wholly occupied by the débris and the outbursts of extinct 
voleanoes. The mountains which are thus composed bear, in many cases, the 
characteristic forms of lava-streams; but many others are not readily distinguish- 
able in outline from the mountains of wholly ditterent material which are near 
them. They reach the same general average level of height, here and there 
rising into peaks very similar to others of a widely different age and of a widely 
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different material. Moreover all the islands partake largely of the general character 
of the mainland in having their deeper valleys submerged, and in being thus 
deeply indented by arms of the cea similar to those which give their peculiar out- 
line to the adjacent coasts. 

It may serve to bring more vividly before you the facts of the physical geography” 
of this country (for which it is one of the duties of geologists to account if they 
can) if I give you some statistical facts affecting the single county of Argyll, 
which begins on the northern shore of the Firth of Clyde. Following the coast- 
line of that county from the head of Loch Long, which is its southern and 
eastern boundary, to Loch Aylort, which is its northern and western boundary, and 
including its islands, we find it measures no less than 2289 miles in length, of 
which about 840 represent the sinuosities of the mainland, and 1449 represent 
the coast-line of its larger islands. There are, besides, yalleys which are now 
inland, and are occupied by freshwater lakes which evidently, at a recent period, 
were arms of the sea; and these represent a further line of coast, measuring 276 
miles. ‘There are 1] principal arms of the sea, each of them measuring from one 
to six and thirty miles in length. Two of these arms of the sea exceed the 100- 
fathom line in depth—Loch Fyne and the Linnhe Loch ; and it is very remarkable 
that these deep soundings do not occur near the points where these locks join the 
more open ea nt on the contrary, far up their course or bed among the mountains. 
The ridges dividing these and other valleys vary in elevation from hills of very 
moderate height to the range of Cruachan, which immediately beyond the boundary 
of the county culminates in Ben Nevis, which rears its head almost on a level 
with Ben MacDhui, now ascertaimed to be the highest summit in the British 
Isles. But no statistics can give an idea of the intricacy with which sea and land 
are interfolded on our western coasts comparable with that which is gained by some 
of the many beautiful views which abound on the heights in the vicinity of Oban, 
whence the visitor can command the entrance of Loch Istive, with the course for 
many miles of the Linnhe Loch, of the Sound of Mull, the Sound of Kerrera, and 
the Firth of Lorne. 

Now the question naturally arises—to what geological ages and to what 
geological causes do we owe, in its main features, this curious distribution of land 
and sea? I say in its main features, because, of course, the more superficial 
sculpturing of every mountainous country is undergoing incessant modification ; 
and this modification may have been, and probably has been, very considerable 
indeed within times which, geologically speaking, belong to the existing age. But 
the question I put has reference to the epoch of past time, when the main outlines 
of hill and valley were determined ; when the great mass cf the country (which has 
been, I believe correctly, identified as composed of metamorphosed Silurian beds) 
was elevated into the various mountain-chains which now constitute its charac- 
teristic features. 

If the question had been asked some five and twenty years ago, I should have 
said that the evidence pointed to an age of great geological antiquity for the 
central group of Highland mountains, in some shape very like that in which we 
see them. AJ] round the edges of the country there are the remains of the Old Red 
Sandstone, which often fit into the contour of the valleys and have left fragments 
in nooks and recesses of the hills. It would almost seem as if they had been the 
shores of the seas or great lakes in which that great system of deposits was laid 
down, and that they lifted their heads above those waters in forms not wholly 
unlike those in which we now see them. The total absence over almost the whole 
country of any other or later rocks, the absence among the débris of any material 
other than that of which the hills are themselves composed, would seem to confirm 
the same general conclusion. 

Some doubt, however, may seem to have been thrown on this conclusion, since 
it has become certain that it cannot be true of at least one: district of our western 
mountains, which is neyertheless closely related to all the rest, having the same 
general elevation, partaking of the same generel bend of coast-lines, cut up by 
similar valleys, and fitting into the same contours of denudation. ‘The district to 
which I refer is that of the volcanic islands which stretch from the south end of 
Mull to the north end of Skye, Since the discovery, which I was fortunate enough 


to make in 1851, of the leaf-beds of Ardtun, it has become clearly ascertained that 
these islands are the remains of volcanoes of that geological age to which an ever- 
increasing interest seems to attach—that middle age of the great Tertiary division 
of. geological time to which Lyell gave the name of Miocene. The mountains of 
Mull, and of Higg, and of Rona, and of Skye, with all their valleys and intricate 
lines of coast, have unquestionably an origin later than the Miocene—how much 
later, is the question of physical geography which geologists are called upon to solve. 
It is possible, indeed, to suppose that the hills of the mainland might be of a very 
different age from those of the adjacent islands; and against this, until some two 
years ago, there would have been nothing to advance except the suspicious 
similarity and adjustment between the two groups, the coincidence of their out- 
lines, and of the way in which they have been cut and carried. But the admirable 
researches of Mr. Judd, in 1874, have brought one little fact to light which speaks 
volumes for the enormous changes which must have taken place since the volcanoes 
of the Miocene over a portion at least of the Highland area, and which may, 
therefore, have taken place over the whole of it. The land upon which the 
Miocene vegetation flourished, and upon which the lava-streams of its volcanoes 
were poured out, seems to have been for the most part a land consisting of Cre- 
taceous and Secondary rocks. The fragments of that country which remain are 
generally consistent with the supposition that they were deposited in a sea which 
washed round the bases of the Highland mountains, but which never covered 
them. Like the fragments of the Old Red Sandstone, the remains of the Secondary 
rocks lie along the margins and fringes of the Silurian hills. But Mr. Judd has 
made the startling discovery of an outlier of the whole series of the Secondary 
rocks, including representative beds of the Trias, Lias, Greensand, and Chalk, to- 
gether with deposits, probably Lacustrine, all lying on the top of one of the moun- 
tains of metamorphic gneiss which constitute the district of Morven. This fragment 
has been preserved by having been covered by a sheet of lava from some great neigh- 
bouring volcanic centre, the position of which is probably indicated by Ben More 
in Mull. But the mass of volcanic trap which has covered up and preserved this 
relic of the Cretaceous land is itself a fragment occupying the top of a mountain of 
gneiss, separated from the remainder of the sheet of lava to which it belongs by 
deep valleys, precisely similar to those which divide the hills from each other 
_ throughout the whole area of the Highlands. This position of an outlier of the 
_ Cretaceous rocks on the summit of a mountain of gneiss is rendered still more 
curious by the circumstance that in that position the beds are not tilted or in any 
_ way apparently disturbed. They are arranged horizontally, as if the ocean floor in 
_ which they were deposited had occupied that level, or as if its deposits had been 
_ lifted up over so large an area that any small section of that area could retain its 
original horizontality. The Lower Silurian gneiss beds on which these Secondary 
deposits have been laid are violently twisted and contorted; and this structure 
must have belonged to them when they constituted the floor of the Cretaceous 
sea. The position of the Miocene basalts capping the Secondary deposits proves 
_ that the whole mountain, as a mountain, is of later date than the Miocene age— 
how much later we cannot tell; and thus that the causes of geological change 
which have cut up the country into its present form, though they doubtless began 
in yery remote epochs, have at least been prolonged into a comparatively late age 
in the history of the globe. 
It would, I think, be affectation to pretend that our science enables us to follow, 
with any thing like distinctness of conception, the exact nature and sequence of 
_ operations which through such a vast lapse of time have brought about the final 
result. But I believe in something like the following general outline of events. 
First. That subsequent not only to the consolidation, but probably also to the 
metamorphism of the Lower Silurian deposits, the whole area of the Western- 
- Central Highlands became an area of that kind of disturbance which arose from 
- lateral pressure due to secular cooling and consequent contraction and subsidence 
_ of the crust of the earth. 
_ Second. That the crumpling, contortion, and tilting of the Silurian beds which 
"we now see arose from that disturbance. 
Third. That then were determined those great general lines of strike running 
o* 
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from N.E. to S.W. which are to this day a prominent feature in the physical 
geography of the country. 

Fourth. That during that period of disturbance, and as part of the movements 
which then took place, the disturbed rocks fell inwards upon materials at a great 
heat, which rose in a pasty state along the lines of least resistance, and thus 
came to occupy various positions, sometimes intercalated among the sedimentary 
beds. 

Fifth. That to this period, and to this method of protrusion we owe some at 
least of the masses of granitic material which are abundant in the Highlands. In 
particular, that to this period belong the porphyritic granites on the northern shores 
of Loch Fyne. 

Sixth. That during the later ages of the Palzeozoic period, volcanic action 
broke out at various points, accompanied by great displacement and dislocation of 
strata, and that to this, with the denudation which followed, we owe much of the 
very peculiar scenery of the south-western coasts, especially in the district of Lorne 
in Argyllshire. 

Seventh. That we have no proof that the Central Highlands were ever under 
the seas which laid down the deposits of the later Paleozoic age. 

Eighth. That such evidence as we have points rather to the conclusion that 
they were not under those seas, since such fragments as remain of the Old Red 
and of the Carboniferous rocks appear to have been deposited round the bases and 
in the marginal hollows of the Silurian hills. 

Ninth. That in like manner we have no evidence that the great mass of the 
Western or Central Highlands was ever under the seas of the Secondary ages, 
which on the contrary, appear to have deposited their sediment upon an area outside 
of, but probably surrounding, the area of those Central Highlands, and certainly 
upon their north-eastern and western flanks. 

Tenth. That the whole area of the Inner Hebrides and of the waters dividing 
them, together with some portion of the mainland, as in Morven, was an area 
occupied by Secondary rocks. 

Eleventh. That in the Tertiary ages, probably in the Kocene, and certainly in 
the Miocene, these rocks formed the basis of a great land of unknown extent, very 
probably extending for a great distance both to the east and west of the present 
coasts of Scotland, and embracing the north of Ireland. 

Twelfth. That this country became in the Miocene age, and possibly earlier, the 
scene of great volcanic outbursts, which covered it with vast sheets of lava and 
broke up its sedimentary rocks with every form of intrusive plutonic matter. 

Thirteenth. That later in the Tertiary periods, and perhaps as late as the 
Pliocene, this voleanic country was itself broken up by immense subsidences and 
upheavals, giving both occasion and direction to the agencies of denudation and 
to enormous removals of material. 

Fourteenth. That this Tertiary country had been thus broken up and nothing 
but its fragments left when the Glacial epoch began, and that the main outlines of 
the country, as we now see it, had been already determined when glacial conditions 
were established. 

Fifteenth. That thus the work of the Glacial period has been simply to degrade 
and denude preexisting hills and to deepen preexisting valleys. . 

Sixteenth. That during the Glacial epoch there was a subsidence of land to 
the depth of at least 2000 feet below the level of the present sea, and again a 
reelevation of the land to its present level. 

Seventeenth. That this reelevation has not restored the land to the level it 
stood at before the subsidence began, but has stopped greatly short of it; and that 
the deep arms of the sea or lochs which intersect the country, and some of the 
deeper freshwater lakes, such as Loch Lomond, are the valleys still submerged 
which at the beginning of the Glacial epoch where high above the sea and furrowed 
the flanks of loftier mountains. 

Eighteenth. That during the Glacial period the working of denudation and 
degradation was done, and done only by ice, in the three well-known forms :—1st, 
of true glaciers descending mountain-slopes; 2nd, of icebergs detached from the 
termination of these glaciers where they reached the sea; and 38rd, by floe or — 
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surface ice, driven by currents which were determined in direction by the changing 
contours of the land during the processes of submersion and reelevation. 

It would be impossible on this occasion to illustrate or support these various 
propositions by going into the evidences on which they rest. Butas those of them 
which relate to the operations of the Glacial epoch express a decided opinion upon 

uestions now involving much dispute, I must say a few words in explanation and 
defence of that opinion. 

It will be seen that I disbelieve altogether in the theory of what is called an 
Ice-cap ; or, in other words, I hold that there isno evidence that there ever existed 
any universal mantle of ice higher or deeper than all the existing mountains, cover- 
ing them and moving over them from distant northern regions. 

In the first place, this theory presupposes conditions of climate which must have 
prevailed universally over the whole northern hemisphere; whereas over a creat 
portion of that hemisphere west ofa certain meridian on the American continent, 
all traces of general glaciation and of any general distribution of erratics disappear. 

In the second place, the theory assumes that masses of ice lying upon the surface 
of the earth, more than mountain-deep, would have a proper motion of their own, 
capable of overcoming the friction not only of rough level surfaces, but even of the 
steepest gradients, for which motion no adequate cause has been assigned, and 
which has never been proved to be the natural consequence of any known force, 
or to be consistent with the physical properties of the material on which it is 
ew to have acted. 

n the third place, as a matter of fact there do not now exist anywhere on the 
globe masses of ice which can be proved to have any motion of this kind, or to be 
subject to forces capable of driving and propelling it in this manner and with the 
effects which the theory assumes. The case of Greenland, which is often referred 
to as an example, does not present phenomena at all similar to those attributed to 
the ice-sheet. i 
In the fourth place, all the phenoména of glaciation which are exhibited on the 
-mmountain-ranges, including the distribution of erratics, can be adequately accounted 
for by the three conditions or forms of moving. ice which have been above 
enumerated, and all of which are now in actual operation on the globe, namely :— 
-ice moving, not up, but down mountain-slopes by the force of gravitation, and ice 
floated by water and driven by currents as icebergs or as floes. 

In the tifth place, these phenomena of glaciation are essentially different from 
those which would result from the motion of a universal ice-sheet, even supposing 
it to have existed and supposing it to have had the (improbable) motion which has 
been ascribed to it. 

In the sixth place, and in particular, the mode in which erratics are distributed 
and the peculiar position of perched blocks are demonstrative of the action 
not of solid but of floating ice ; whilst the surfaces of rock, which have escaped 
glaciation on one side and retain the deepest marks of it upon another, are 
equally demonstrative of exposure to moving ice under conditions which did not 
enable it to fit into the irregularities of surfaces over which it passed. 

In the seventh place, the phenomena seem to me to prove that some of the 
very heaviest work done by ice has been done towards the close of the Glacial 
epoch—when the land was emerging again from out of a glacial sea, and when all 
the currents of that sea, loaded with bergs and floes, were determined entirely by 
the outlines of the rising land. 

In regard to the much disputed question of the glacial origin of Lake-basins, 
the conclusion to which I have come is one which, to some extent, reconciles 
antagonistic views. I do not, indeed, believe that glaciers can ever dig holes deep 
under the average slope of the surface down which they move; but, on the other 
hand, they are the most powerful of all abrading agents in deepening their own 
bed and cutting away the rocky surfaces which lie beneath them. 

If valleys thus deepened by the long work of glaciers and glacier-streams are 
afterwards submerged along with the whole country in which they lay, and if that 
submergence is accompanied by partial and unequal rates of subsidence, they 
would inevitably become hollows into which the sea would enter, or in which 
fresh waters would accumulate. In this sense, and in this way, it can hardly 
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admit of a doubt that those lakes, which are nothing but submerged valleys, are due 
in part to glacier action, although the other half of the causation on which they 
depend is to be sought in the subterranean action of subsidence. 

n conclusion, I would observe that although the fact of a great subsidence and a 
reelevation of the land during the Glacial epoch has been generally admitted to be 
one of the facts of which there is the clearest evidence, it is nevertheless a fact 
of which all the conditions and all the consequences haye been most imperfectly 
recognized. 

Without venturing to go so far back as to imagine the process of subsidence and 
submergence, let us only think for a moment of that movement of reelevation 
which has certainly been one of the very latest of the great movements of geological 
change. Ifit took place very gradually or very slowly, it necessitates the supposi- 
tion that every inch of our mountain-surfaces, up to at least 2000 feet, has been in 
succession exposed to the conditions of a sea-beach. Yet where are the marks 
upon them of such conditions? We may suppose such marks to have been 
generally obliterated by later subaerial denudation. But against this is to be set 
the fact that the position and distribution of perched blocks and other erratics 
deposited by floating ice demonstrate, in my opinion, that very little indeed of 
such denudation has taken place since they were placed where we now see them. 
I could take any of you who are interested in this question to a precipitous hill 
near Inverary, some 1200 feet above the level of the sea, from the top of which you 
can look down on the masses of transported rock stranded upon its sides and base, 
‘precisely as one might look down dons the top of some dangerous reef in the 
or ocean upon the débris of a whole navy of ships shattered upon it in some 
hurricane of yesterday. There they lie—some more or less scattered, some heaped 
upon and jammed against each other, with sharp angles and outlines wholly 
unworn, and, moreover, 80 distributed that you see at a glance their strict relation to 
the existing heights and hollows of the land, which must here have been the shoals 
and channels of the sea. These contours cannot have been materially changed 
since that sea was there. It seems that it must have been there, ceologically speak- 
ing, only a very few days ago. 

And this conclusion would seem to be confirmed when we observe the phenomena 
which are present in certain cases where the land has clearly rested for a consider- 
able time and the ocean has left in raised beaches the evidence of its work at 
certain levels. Such raised beaches are to be found at many points all round our 
western coasts; but incomparably the finest and most instructive example of 
them is to be seen on the west coast of the island of Jura, near the mouth of Loch 
Tarbert, Jura, and extending for several miles to the north. These beaches are 
visible from a great distance, because their rolled pebbles are composed entirely of 
the hard white quartzite of the Jura mountains, which resists disintegration and 
is very unfavourable to the successful establishment of vegetation. I visited these 
beaches a few weeks ago, and, measuring the elevation roughly with a graduated 
aneroid, I found that they represent three more or less distinct stages of subsidence, 
one beach being about the level of 50 feet above the present sea, another about 75 
feet, and a third at about 125 feet. Some others, which I saw only from a distance, 
appeared to be higher; and I believe, but am not quite sure, that further to the 
north they have been traced to the level of 160 feet. 

But the feature connected with these sea-beaches, and especially with the 
lowest or the 50-feet beach, is the evidence it affords, first, of the length of 
time during which the ocean stood at that level, and secondly, and particularly, 
of the very recent date at which it must have stood there. As regards the 
length of time during which the ocean must have stood. there, it is sufficient 
to observe the beautiful smoothness and roundness of the pebbles; they have been 
more thoroughly rolled and polished than the corresponding pebbles on the existing 
shores, equalling in this respect the famous péebble-beds of the Chesil Beach at 
Portland. Then, as regards the very recent date at which the ocean must have 
stood there, it is difficult to give in words an adequate idea of the impression which 
must be left on the mind of every one who looks atthem. You sce the curves left 
by the sweep of the surf, the summit level of its force, and the hollow behind that 
summit which is due to the exhausted crest—all as perfect as if it had been the 
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work of yesterday. Is is difficult to conceive how ordinary atmospheric agencies, 
and even the tread of sheep and cattle, should not have broken such an arrangement 
of loose material. . But there are exceptionably favourable circumstances for the 
preservation of these beds. from absence of considerable streams and the protec- 
tion of surrounding rocks. There is little or no evidence of glaciation anywhere 
around; and although it is certain that the sea which stood at those beaches so 
recently was a sea subject to glacial conditions, it is equally certain either that it 
continued to work there after those conditions had passed away, or, what is more 

robable, that that particular line of coast was protected from the drift of surround- 
ing ice-floes, 

If, now, we compare the evidence of recent action in these sea-beaches with the 
similar evidence connected with the position of erratics at far higher levels, which 
can only haye been placed there by floating ice, I cannot help coming to the con- 
clusion that the submergence and reelevation of the land to the extent of more 
than 2000 feet above the level of the present ocean has been one of the very latest 
changes in the history of this portion of the globe ; and, moreover, that the reeleva- 
tion has been comparatively rapid, probably by lifts or hitches of considerable 
extent, and that there were few, ifany, pauses or rests comparable in duration with 
those recorded in the Jura beaches and in the cutting of the existing coasts. 

Finally, let me repeat that whether this conclusion is correct or not (and I 
am well aware of the many difficulties which surround it), the general fact of sub- 
mergence and reelevation is, perhaps, as certain as any conclusion of geological 
scieace, and that the consequences of it in accounting for the distribution of gravels 
and the most recent changes of denudation have never as yet been worked out with 
any thing approachiag to consistency or completeness, 


On the Sub- Wealden Exploration, By Major Beaumont, MP. 


On the Granite of Strath-Errick, Lough Ness. By Janes Brycx, LL.D. 


The author described a granite tract a little distance from the shores of Loch 
Ness, and near the Fallof Foyers. This fall took place originally over a cliff of Old 
Red Sandstone, and this stone being of a soft character gradually wore away until 
it formed a magnificent basin almost inaccessible at the bottom, and the action of 
the water had also worn the rock back to the slate which came between it and the 
eranite. His attention had been called to the Loch-Ness granite tract by hearing 
that gold had been found in the lower valley of the Nairn, which passes through 
this granite district, and he supposed it probable that the gold might have its 
source in this granite tract in the same way as he had found the granite of Suther- 
land to be the true source of gold. After describing the limits of the granite 
tract, he pointed out a most remarkable circumstance connected with its history, 
which was illustrated by a section in a glen above Innerfaricaig. Tere this triple 
granite rises from the valley in a direction sloping eastward, at first leaning against 
the Old Red Sandstone, and ultimately, further east, reeularly overlying it, the 
metamorphism being very remarkable through about 2 foot of depth, and portions 
of granite being embedded in the Old Red. On the east side of the hill the Old Red 
Sandstone was regularly overlapped by granite, the strata of the Old Red dipping 
under it at an angle of 82 degrees. The well-known vitrified fort on the top of 
the hill contains both rocks highly vitrified. To the west of this another hill rises 
composed at the base of OldRed,andits upper part consisting of conglomerate granite. 
He called the attention of the Section specially to this conglomerate granite, and to 
the evidence which the whole district afforded that the granite here was truly 
inruptive, and not of that hydrothermal origin to which the granites further east 
have been ascribed. The only conglomerate granite similar to this with which he 
was acquainted was one that he had visited some years ago at Forkhill, county 
Armagh ; and he called attention, especially of Professor Hull, to the connexions 
of these beds to the probable origin of a great irruption of granite. 


— 
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On the Earthquake Districts of Scotland. By James Bryce, LL.D. 


On the Tidal-Retardation Argument for the Age of the Earth. 
By Jamus Croxt, LL.D., #.RS., of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 


Many years ago Sir William Thomson demonstrated from physical considerations 
that the views which then prevailed in regard to geological time and the age of our 
globe were perfectly erroneous. His two main arguments, as are well known, 
were, first, that based on the limit to the sun’s possible age, and, secondly, 
that based on the secular cooling of the earth. More recently he has advanced a 
third argument*, based on tidal retardation. It is well known that, owing to tidal 
retardation, the rate of the earth’s rotation is slowly diminishing, and it is therefore 
evident that if we go back for many millions of years we reach a period when the 
earth must have been rotating much faster than now. Sir William’s argument is, 
that had the earth solidified several hundred millions of years ago, the flattening 
at the poles and the bulging at the equator would have been much greater than 
we find them to be. Therefore, because the earth is so little flattened, it must have 
been rotating when it became solid at very nearly the same rate as at present. 
And as the rate of rotation is becoming slower aud slower, it cannot have been so 
many millions of years back since solidification took place. 

A few years ago I ventured to point outt what appeared to be a very obvious 
objection to the argument, viz. that the influence of subaérial denudation in alter- 
ing the form of the earth had been entirely overlooked ; and as the validity of the 
objection, as far as I am aware, has never been questioned, I had been induced to 
believe that the argument referred to-had_been abandoned. But I find that Pro- 
fessor Tait, in his work on ‘Recent Advances in Physical Science,’ restates the 
argument as perfectly conclusive, and makes no reference whatever to my objection. 
As the subject is one of very considerable importance, I may be permitted again to 
direct attention to the objection in question, which briefly is as follows :-— 

It has been proved by a method pointed out a few years ago}, and which is now 
generally admitted to be reliable, that the rocky surface of our globeis being lowered 
on an average, by subaérial denudation, at the rate of about 1 foot in 6000 years. 
It follows as a consequence from the loss of centrifugal force resulting from the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation, occasioned by the friction of the tidal wavs, 
that the sea-level must be slowly sinking at the equator and rising at the poles. 
This of course tends to protect the polar regions and expose equatorial regions to 
subaérial denudation. Now it is perfectly obvious that unless the sea-level at the 
equator has, in consequence of tidal retardation, been sinking during past ages at a 
greater rate than 1 foot in 6000 years, it is physically impossible that the form of 
our globe could have been very much different from what it is at present, whatever 
may have been its form when it consolidated, because subaérial denudation would 
have lowered the equator as rapidly as the sea sank. But in equatorial regions the 
rate of denudation is no doubt much greater than 1 foot in 6000 years, because the 
rainfall is greater there than in the temperate regions. It has been shown in the 
papers above referred to that the rate at which a country is being lowered by 
subaérial denudation is mainly determined, not so much by the character of its 
rocks as by the sedimentary carrying-power of its river-systems. Consequently, 
other things being equal, the greater the rainfall the greater will be the rate of 
denudation. 

We know that the basin of the Ganges, for example, is being lowered by denu- 
dation at the rate of about 1 foot in 2300 years, and this is probably not very far 
from the average rate at which the equatorial regions are being denuded. It is 
therefore evident that subaérial denudation is lowering the equator as rapidly as the 
sea-level is sinking from loss of rotation, and that, consequently, we cannot infer 


* Trans. Glasgow Geol. Soe, vol. iii. p. 1. i 

t ‘Nature,’ August 21, 1871; ‘Climate and Time,’ p. 335. 

t ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ May 1868, pp. 378-384, February 1867, p. 130; ‘Climate 
and Time,’ chap. xx.; Trans. Glasgow Geol, Soe, yol. iii. p. 153. 
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from the present form of our globe what was its form when it solidified. In so far 
as tidal retardation can show to the contrary, its form, when solidification took 
place, may have been as oblate as that of the planet Jupiter. 

There is another circumstance which must be taken into account. The lowering 
of the equator by the transference of the materials from the equator to higher lati- 
tudes must tend to increase the rate of rotation, or, more properly, it must tend to 
lessen the rate of tidal retardation. 


On the Variation in Thickness of the Middle Coal Measures of the Wigan 
Coal-field. By C. E. Dr Rance, F.GS., of H.M. Geological Survey. 


From the Arley Mine, the lowest coal-seam of this series, to the Ince-Yard Coal, 
at Worthington, north of Wigan, the measures are 2200 feet in thickness, thinning 
50 feet per mile to the 8.W. to Prescot, where the measures are only 1445 feet in 
thickness, and 57 feet per mile to the N.E. towards Burnley, where the measures 
between the equivalents of these coals are only 1000 feet in thickness—proving 
the Wigan coal-basin to be not merely a synclinal of subsidence, but one of deposition, 
the axis of which was shown to have gradually travelled northwards in time from 
the district of St. Helens to a point north of Wigan. The importance of arranging 
colliery sections in a definite geographical direction, and the importance of noting 
the occurrence of very thin coal-seams and horizons of fire-clay and of seams full of 
Anthracosia, were insisted on as means of identifying equivalent coal-seams across 
a district. Great lateral shifts were shown to have occurred between many of the 
great N.N.W, faults which traverse the Wigan district and divide it up into a 
series of belts. 


On Labyrinthodont Remains from the Upper Carboniferous (Gas- Coal) 
of Bohemia. By Dr. Anton FRitscu, 


The beds of gas-coal which are now being worked at so many localities, both in 
Europe and America, serve not only to illuminate our chambers, but to throw fresh 
light upon many branches of paleontological science; for these beds of gas-coal 
have been found to yield a remarkably fine-fauna, especially rich in the remains 
of Labyrinthodonts, fishes, and insects. 

During the last five years, I have been so fortunate as to discover in Bohemia 
two localities which afford us beautifully preserved relics of ancient life thus en- 
tombed in the gas-coals. 

One of these localities is Nyran, near Pilsen, in the western part of Bohemia; the 
other is Kounova, near Kakonitz, in the north-west of the country. 

In both of these places the gas-coals are found to be situated on the top of the 
Coal-measures proper, but beneath the true Permian deposits. The plants of these 
beds are closely allied in character to those of the Coal-measures; but the animals ~ 
ser to be of Permian types. 

do not intend upon the present occasion to enter into a full enumeration and 
description of these interesting fossils ; but I take the liberty of submitting to this 
Section of the British Association series of specimens of casts and of plates of some 
of these fossils which I have brought to this country for the purpose of comparing 
them with the similar remains found in the British Coal-fields. 

The first three plates exhibited contain enlarged drawings of very small Laby- 
rinthodonts of the group called by Prof. Huxley Microsauria. One of these, not 

-more than one inch (?) long, has the skeleton completely ossified. 

The fourth and fifth plates are devoted to a large species. of Labyrinthodon of 
about 5 feet in length. 

Among the specimens, the author drew attention to the teeth of a Ctenodus, of 
which species the bony parts of the skull were found preserved. 

Of the remarkable genus Diplodus a lower jaw with teeth served to show that 
these latter are not, as was formerly supposed, the dermal spines of a Ray. 

Among the insect-remains was observed a new species of Garmsonychus, speci- 
mens of which cover the whole surface of some slabs of the rock. The restored 
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drawing illustrated the enlargement of the seventh pair of appendages in this species 
into swimming-feet. 
The species of Julus, called by the author J. constens, shows how little the forms 
of this genus have changed in the interval between Palzozoic and recent times. 
The rich materials which are now accumulated in the Museum of Prague will 
require for their illustration about 50 or 40 plates in the monograph which the 
author is now preparing on this very interesting vertebrate fauna. 


On the Physical Geology and Geological Structure of Foula. 
By Guorce A. Gisson, M.B., B.Sc. Edinb. 


Taking up, in the first place, the physiographical geology of the island, in con- 
nexion with the agencies involved, the paper describes the coast scenery, and dwells 
upon the contrast between the low and rugged eastern side and the stupendous 
cliffs which overhang the western sea. This striking difference is shown to be due 
partly to the superior powers of resistance to weathering evinced by the materials 
of the sandstone rocks as contrasted with the crumbling schistose masses, and also 
to the fact that in the former the strata dip away from the cliffs. 

The inland features are next taken up in detail. The five hills are found to be 
on the west side, three of them (Liorafield, the Sneug, and the Kame, which, taken 
by aneroid, reach 1000, 1250, and 1150 feet over sea-level) forming an axial chain, 
whilst the other two (Soberly, 650, and the Noup, 700 feet high) are distinct. 
The last three are noticed as forming precipices from their summits sheer into the 
sea, and all, except the Noup, which is dome-shaped, as having a conoid outline, 
the steepest sides of which face the north and east. As the dip is 8.8. W., these 
hills are therefore held to have a contour in accordance with the empirical law, 
noted above, that the strata dip away from the side which has the steepest slope, 
The drainage is of course seen to be easterly. 

The lithological character of the rock masses is then detailed, along with their 
architectural features and stratigraphical relations. The eastern side is described 
as composed of eneiss, very similar to that of Loch Maree, and of mica-schist with 
intruded veins of granite, having a strike from N.W. to 8.E., agreeing therefore 
with the presumably Laurentian of Scotland ; this, however, isnot to be regarded as 
of great significance, on account of the variable strike of similar rocks in Shetland. 

The sandstone series is shown to be separated by a fault from the metamorphic 
rocks, running from N.N.W. byN. to §.S.E. by S., and along which dislocation the 
rocks are changed into hard quartzrock. ‘There is described an unbroken succession 
of sandstones and flags for two miles, at an average dip of more than 25°, whosoa 
thickness cannot be estimated at less than 4400 feet. 

No fossils having been discovered in these rocks, they are then compared in litho- 
logical character and position with the other sandstones of Shetland. Differences 
in composition and texture are pointed out to be due to altered conditions of depo- 
sition, the Bressay and Lerwick flags and sandstones belonging, with the Fouta 
beds, to the Old Red Sandstone of the Caithness series. 


On the Red Soil of India. By Dr. Grncuntst. 


On the Strata and Fossils between the Borrowdaile Series of the Coniston Flags 
of the North of England. By Prof. Harkness, J2.S., and Prof. A. H. 
Nicnorson, M.D. 


On the Upper LInimit of the essentially Marine Beds of the Curboniferous 
System of the British Isles, and the necessity for the establishment of a 
Middle Carboniferous Group. By Prof. Enpwarp Horr, .R.S., &., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 


In this paper the author endeavours to show the equivalent stages throughout 
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the British Isles of the members of the Carboniferous system, and divides the whole 
into successive stages from A to G, thus :— 


Stages. Name. _ Localities. 
G. Upper Coal-measures. - Lancashire, N. Wales. 
F. Middle MY England, Scotland, Ireland. 
E. Lower ditto, or Gannister Beds. Tngland, Wales, Ireland. 
D. Millstone Grit. England, Scotland, Ireland. 
C. Yoredale beds. England, Lower Coalfield of Scot- 
land, Tveland. 
B. Carboniferous Limestone. England, Ireland, Calciferous 
A. Lower Carboniferous Slate, Sandstone of Scotland. 


grits and conglomerates ; 
Lower Limestone Shale, 


These beds are then identified, both by position and paleontological remains, 
over the whole area, and lead to some important results. Rejecting the evidence 
‘of fish- and plant-remains, which are inconclusive, the author finds that there is 
a strong paleontological distinction between stages E and F—the fauna of the one 
(E) being essentially marine, that of the other (F) essentially estuarine or fresh- 
water. The lists of species have been extracted from the memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, the determination being those of the late Professor E. Forbes, Mr. Salter, 
and Mr. Baily. The author of this paper is responsible for the determination of 
the stratigraphical position of the beds from which the species have been obtained. 

He finds that there are about 53 species of marine genera in stage E (Gannister 
beds, or Lower Coal-measures)*, of which 33 come up from the Carboniferous 
limestone, but only 4 or 5 pass up into the overlying stage F (Middle Coal- 
measures), indicating a strong paleontological break. 

Again, of 8 marine species found at rare intervals in stage F (Middle Coal- 
measures), 4 are peculiar to this zone, and the remainder are common to it and 
stage KE. The remaining species belong to the genera Anthracosia, Anthracomya, 
&c., which some authorities regard as of freshwater origin, others estuarine; they 
are probably either: these genera pass into stage G. 

These differences, together with some of a stratigraphical nature, between stages 
¥ and G on the one hand, and E, D, C on the other, are so striking that the author 
submitted that they should be recognized in the classification of the beds; and he 
proposed to establish a “ Middle Carboniferous” division, to include all the stages 
from the Yoredale (C) to the Gannister (1) inclusive. This stage would be 
essentially marine; while the term “ Upper Carboniferous ” would be restricted to 
the stages I* and G, which are shown to be estuarine or freshwater. The term 
Lower Carboniferous would remain as at present, to designate the Carboniferous 

- Limestone and basal beds of the system, stages A and B. 

The author has reason to believe, from information supplied by Professor Roemer, 
of Breslau, that the marine stage E can be identified on the continent, both in 
Belgium and Germany a band with Goniatites and Aviculopecten occurring about 
109 feet above the base of the Coal Measures, while, as we learn from Geinitz, the 
mollusks of the Coal-formation generally belong to the genus Unio (Anthracosia), 
so that this remarkable division, with its marine fauna, has had a range as wide as 
the British Isles and Western Europe, and marks the upward limit of the essen- 
tially marine conditions of the Carboniferous system. 


On a Deep Boring for Coal at Scarle, near Lincoln. Communicated by 
Professor Epwarp Hutt, F.R.S. 


This boring was undertaken about two years ago by a small company of Lincoln- 
shire gentlemen under the advice of Mr. J. T. Boot, mining engineer, of Mansfield, 
from whom I have received information and specimens constantly during the ope- 
rations, besides having visited the locality in June 1875. he works have been 
earried out by the Diamond Rock-boring Company, and specimens of the cores were 
laid on the table. 


* They have since been considerably added to.—February 1877. 
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The total depth attained up to this time is 2035 feet. The boring commences 
n the Lower Lias at a spot about 6 miles south-west- of the city of Lincoln, and 
after traversing the Lias, Rheetic, Keuper, and Bunter beds, the Upper Permian 
and Lower Permian, it entered the Carboniferous formation at a depth of 1901 feet, 
the remainder of the section being in Carboniferous strata. 
The general succession is as follows :— 
Depth. Thickness. 


ft. ft. 
ANIMA Uina pave steal ath wet feted Fine toe Ritevavshahatialerts aOR Melts 10 ‘10 
Mowenluiagy Clay oi tiaches «cfyiahe apes 0+ © San paige® urate 60 50 
theater eds ae casio a radeaceteoicl ss, 6 aispline a area iar ae 145? 85? 
K IM etl B ea eles tee oie ee se hanree terra ann pie 706 = 661 
Le eo Lower Sandstone .\ nis ene ye yee 958 252 
BAM ber SANG SLOME) qadseslciesedere Medes Oks 21 Heke ee (oreeltcl oats oh ueeleyeiokays 1500 542 
pais Upper Marls and Magnesian Limestone 1884 384 
Soir wating p Lower Sandstone v.00... eee een, 1900 16 
(Grey grits with plants; shales with - 
| small bivalves (Anthracosia) ...... 1955 55 
Carboniferous Bluish calcareous shales and earthy 
Beds ..... 0465 VScc]imestone LOU. AGS OY REARS 2020 65 
[rikine breccia. 28s .46 O20. Bad mous . 2024 4 
| Chocolate-coloured hard clays ........ 2030 6 


The temperature at 2000 feet was 79° F., taken with one of Negretti’s thermo- 


meters supplied by Professor Everett, of Belfast. At a depth of 917 feet a strong” 


feeder of water was encountered in the Lower Keuper Sandstone, and a still stronger 
at 1250 in the Bunter Sandstone, when the water rose 4 feet above the ground. 
This water unquestionably percolates underground from a distance of 10 or 12 
miles, where the beds crop out. 

This boring is exceedingly interesting as giving the depth of the Carboniferous 
rocks so far from the borders of the Nottinghamshire coal-field, and as giving the 
thickness of the overlying formations; but it has (unfortunately for the spirited 
gentlemen who have undertaken it) not as yet produced any satisfactory results, 
The Carboniferous beds are of so peculiar a character that I hesitate to attempt to 
identify them with any particular division of the Carboniferous system. Mean- 
while, as the boring is still being prosecuted, it is hoped that specimens of a more 
definite nature may be brought up. 


On Tertiary Basalt-rock Dykes in Scotland. By R. L, Jack, F.GLS. 


On some New Minerals, and on Doubly-refracting Gainets. 
u y J 
By Dr. Von Lasatx. 


The writer exhibited specimens of the new wineral which he terms melanophla- 
gite, in consequence of its peculiarity of becoming black when heated before the 
blowpipe. It occurs in very small cubic crystals, of pale brown colour, seated on 
little scalenohedra of calcite, which are associated with the’ sulphur and celestine 
of Girgenti, in Sicily. According to analyses, melanophlagite contains 86:29 per 
cent. of silica, 7-2 of sulphuric acid, or some acid of the thionic series not yet de- 
termined, 2:8 of strontia, 2°86 of water, and small quantities of alumina and ferric 
oxide. Dr. Von Lasaulx also exhibited specimens of his new species aerinite, and 
several microscopic sections of garnets which exhibited double refraction. He 
entered into an explanation of the causes of such optical irregularities in monometric 
crystals, and referred them partly to the effects of tension, partly to chemical altera- 
tion, and partly to complexity of structure, due to alternations of isotropic and 
anisotropic minerals. Thus the variety of garnet called colophonite appears to be a 
mixture of true garnet and idocrase; hence, whilst one part exhibits single refrac- 
tion, another part shows double refraction. 
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On the Changes affecting the Southern Extension of the Lowest Carboniferous 
Rocks. By G. A. Lesour, /.G.S. 


In Scotland the lowest division of the Carboniferous series consists of the rocks 
called “the Calciferous Sandstones” by Maclaren, and usually known in the 
north of England as “Tuedian.” Prof. Geikie has shown that the lower limit of 
these rocks merges insensibly into the upper portion of the Old Red Sandstone series. 
In England their upper limit seems to be equally indefinite, and runs in a kind of 
lateral dovetailing into the lower beds of the Carboniferous Limestone series or 
«Bernician.” It is this merging of Tuedian into Bernician which forms the subject 
of the paper. Some remarks as to the terminology of the series followed, and also 
a short account of the higher divisions of the Carboniferous as represented in the 
north of England, pointing out especially that the mode of deposition there was 
nearly of the same character from the base of the Millstone Grit to the Old Red 
series, a slight and very gradual change from brackish to purely marine conditions 
being the only one of a sufficiently marked and important character to be taken 
into account. The author admits but two Carboniferous divisions—the Upper, con- 
sisting of Coal-measures, Gannister beds, and Millstone-grit; and the Lower, inclu- 
ding the Bernician or Carboniferous Limestone and the Tuedian or Calciferous 
Sandstones. 


On the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. By J. MAcFADZEAN. 


On the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. By Davip Mitnz-Howr, LL.D. 


The object of the author in this paper was to notice the views of Dr. Tyndall 
given in a Lecture on Glen Roy, delivered in the Royal Institution, London, on 
2lst June, 1876. 

The author thought that Dr. Tyndall had allowed to himself too short a time, 
viz. only two days, for an examination of the Lochaber district, as in that space it 
was impossible to see more.than a tenth part of the things which should be exa- 
mined for a solution of the Parallel Roads problem. 

Dr. Tyndall had apparently gone to the district with preconceived opinions in 
favour of the glacier theory to explain how the lakes had been confined. His know- 
ledge of the Swiss glaciers eminently qualified him to see on the spot whatever 
could be urged in support of that view. But, after all, the result of Dr. Tyndall’s 
inspection had only satisfied him that there was a “probability” of the correctness 
of the glacier theory, though a probability so great as in Dr, Tyndall’s opinion to 
“amount to a practical demonstration of its truth.” 

To pave the way for the adoption of the glacier theory of lake-barriers, Dr. Tyn- 
dall began his lecture by attempting to annihilate what seemed to him the only 
other explanation worthy of notice, viz. that first suggested by Sir Thos. Dick Lander, 
and defended by Mr. Milne-Home, that the lakes were dammed by detrital blockage. 
He states that this explanation may with safety be “dismissed as incompetent 
to account for the present condition of Glens Gluoy and Roy.” 

Dr. Tyndall, however, seems to have supposed that no better support could be 
given to the detrital theory except what was stated in Sir Thomas Lauder’s paper, 
published about sixty years ago, ignoring altogether what had been advanced in 
support of the theory by later writes, He, for example, states that the detrital 
barriers were supposed by Sir Thomas Lauder to have been heaped up by “ some 
unknown convulsion,” a view which no one now suggests, and which Sir Thomas 
himself never entertained. 

What is stated in support of the detrital theory is, that a blockage existed at the 
mouths of the glens, created by the detritus, which then filled the valleys, and 
which reached even to the mountain tops at heights of nearly 2500 feet above the 
sea. Dr. Tyndall admits the abundance of detritus at these heights, and even allows 
‘that the Parallel Roads were formed on the detritus. 

Glen Collarig shows that the barrier there must have been only 700 or 800 yards 
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in length and about 300 feet in height, as the lakes in that Glen must have been 
separated by a blockage of these dimensions. 

Dr. Tyndall alleges that all the glens on the south side of Glen Spean were filled 
with ice, whilst those on the north side were filled with water. But so far from 
there being evidence of these valleys being filled with ice, it appears that they also 
were occupied by lakes, the traces of which are still visible in old beach lines, 

Even if there had been glaciers in Gleus Treig and N’Eoin, as suggested by Mr. 
Jameson, it would have been impossible for these glaciers to have protruded tongues 
long enough to have reached the places in Glens Roy and Collarig where barriers 
are required to have been. 


On High-level Terraces in Carron Valley, County of Linlithgow. 
By Davip Mityz-Home, LL.D. 


The river Carron runs into the Frith of Forth near Grangemouth. The princi- 
pal tributary is the Bonny. 

The whole of that district situated to the east of the Kilsyth and Gargunnoch 
hills is covered with deep beds of gravel and sand. The sand occurs in beds, mostly 
stratified and generally erizetta 

No marine fossils have been found in these drift-beds; but the great probability 
is that they are marine. 

The first set of terraces occur at a height of about 140 to 150 feet above the sea. 
Flats at that height occur on both sides of the valley some miles west of Falkirk; 
these flats slope towards the eastward, 7. e. towards the sea, so that near Grange- 
mouth they very little exceed 50 or 60 feet above the sea. 

Terraces at a height of from 140 to 150 feet occur also in the-upper parts of the 
Carse of Stirling. 

The second set of terraces occurs only along the banks of the rivers, and is at a 
height in the Carron of about 35 feet, and in the Bonny of about 29 feet above the 
present course of these rivers. 

It is presumable that these haughs were formed when the Carron ran in a channel 
about 27 feet above its present level, and when the Bonny ran about 25 feet above 
its present level. 

The formation of these haughs indicates that the rivers had run permanently in 
channels at that height. The sea therefore, in sinking, had paused in the process, 
and had stood at a height of about 24 or 25 feet above the present level. 

This inference is confirmed by the fact of there being traces of an old sea-beach 
at about that height visible along the coast of the Frith of Forth. 

The pebbles in the gravel-beds of the district are generally fragments of the hard 
porphyry rocks of the Gargunnoch and Kilsyth hills, situated to the westward, 
They could haye come from no other quarter. 


On the Bagshot Peat-Beds. By W.8. Mrrcnett, LL.B. 


On Cureinnate Vernation of Sphenopteris affinis from the Earliest Stage to 
Completion ; and on the Discovery of Staphylopteris, a Genus new to British 
Rocks. By C. W. Pxacn, A.L.S. 


The author stated that he had met with Sphenopteris affints in the Carboniferous 
“‘blaes” (shales) of an oil-shale pit at West Calder, near Edinburgh, in circinnate 
vernation, and with it a curious form, apparently a Staphylopteris (?), new to British 
rocks. Several species of this new genus have been found in Carboniferous rocks 
by the officers of the Geological Survey of [linois and Arkansas, in America; these 
are figured and described by Leo Lesquereux in the Geological Transactions of those 
States. The author stated that his differed from all these, and thus, until more is 
known about the British one, he had provisionally given it their generic name, 
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On the Mountain Limestone of the West Coast of Sumatra. By Dr. ¥. Rimmr. 


On the Raised Beach on the Cumberland Coast, between Whitehaven and Bow- 
ness. By KR. Russert, C.L., F.GS., and J. V. Hormes, .G.S., HAL 
Geological Survey, England and Wales. 


On the coast of Cumberland, between Workington and Bowness, the remains of 
an old sea-beach can be most distinctly followed, and south from the former place 
there is abundant evidence to show that the elevation of the land marked by this 
raised beach affected the whole of this portion of the west coast of Cumberland. 

The characteristic appearance which the raised beach presents is a flat of greater 
or less width stretching inland—in some cases terminating at the base of a cliff, and 
in other instances bounded by a flat from 4 to 5 feet below the level of the surface- 
gravel of this old beach. 

North of Workington we haye an example of the former case, and at Silloth an 
instance of the latter. 

The surface of this flat is covered with a number of ridges approximately parallel 
to the coast-line and to each other, and these ridges consist of sand and gravel par- 
tially covered at various places along the coast with blown sand. This ridgy ap- 
pearance is seen to be exactly like that portion of the present beach lying be- 
tween the levels of the highest spring- and the highest neap-tides, where small 
ridges of gravel are observed to be thrown up at the various ditterent levels to which 
the tide flows in the interval between the two periods above referred to. Typical 
examples characteristic of littoral"deposits are seen at Workington, Harrington, 
St. Bees, and at numerous places along the coast. 

The general resemblance between this upper terrace and the present beach, even 
in the absence of marine shells in the former, shows that the process of formation 
in both cases must have been the same. 

On the coast between Workington and Whitehaven it exists in small isolated 
patches, as at the north end of the ridge at Chapel Hill, at Harrington, at Parton, 
and at Whitehaven. From Workington northwards through Maryport to Brown 
Rigg the line of an old sea-cliffis for the most part very distinctly marked, at the 
base of which occurs a flat of from 40 chains to 2 chains in breadth ; at Allonby 
this flat is bounded by a gravel or shingle ridge; while from Silloth north to Grune 


_ Point, and across Morecambe Bay, from Anthorn to the Solway Viaduct, the country 


on the east of the old beach consists of a loamy plain, several feet below the level of 
this beach, from 3 to 4 miles broad, and dotted here and there with a few patches 
of sand and gravel. 

The height of the raised beach is from 20 to 26 feet, rarely exceeding 30 feet above 
the present sea-level. However the base of the old sea-cliff from Oyster Bank to 
Totter Gill, north of Workington, is about 40 feet above mean sea-level, and there 
is no distinctive cliff marking a 25-feet beach; it would therefore seem that after 
the first upheaval the elevation continued to take place very gradually until 40 feet 
was attained, the beginning of the period of elevation being indicated by the level 
of the land at the base of this cliff, and its close by the present sea-level. 

A consideration of the evidence to be obtained from Roman camps and other 
remains along the coast seems to confirm the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Milne- 
Home in regard to the latest elevation of the land on the Scotch coasts, viz. that 
it was prior to the Roman occupation of this country. 


Notes on the Drifts and Boulders of the upper pari of the Valley of the Wharfe, 
Yorkshire. By Rev. E. Stwett, M.A., F.GS., PRGA. 


It is evident that the Wharfe valley in many places must once haye been filled 
up to a certain height with gravelly drift and boulder-clays, containing a very 
large quantity of Millstone-grit blocks, and that since then the river has exca- 
yated a channel in the drift to the depth, im many places, of at least 150 feet, 
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Now if we suppose the pravelly drift to have been deposited by the river Wharfe, 
this must have taken place after the Glacial period, as it is clearly of newer date 
than the two boulder-clays. It would follow that the longitudinal slope of the 
river-course and other conditions must first have been favourable to deposition, and 
that afterwards the conditions changed, so as to enable the river to commence that 
process of denudation, or carrying away, which is still going on. 

While, however, it is somewhat difficult to conceive of postglacial changes so 
great as these, necessitated by this theory of the fluviatile origin of the gravels, 
we have no clear evidences of such changes having occurred since the final emer- 
gence of the land above the glacial sea. 

The rival theory that the grayels were deposited by the sea during the gradual 
rise in the land accounts for their pell-mell and varied character, and for the exis- 
tence of boulders lying at all angles. The latter may have been dropped from 
floating ice which may still have lingered on the surface of the sea. 

At a considerable elevation above the channels of the Aire and Wharfe, and 
where there is little or no clay or gravel, many angular and subangular boulders of 
limestone may be seen resting on Millstone-grit. They have chiefly been trans- 
ported from between the north and west, and in many instances they would appear 
to have crossed the intervening valleys and ridges. Mr. Mackintosh mentions two 
limestone erratics near the south-west corner of Embsay Moor, at an altitude of 
about 1100 feet above the sea. They may likewise be seen on Barden Moor, and a 
large number have been found at Barden Reservoir, about one mile south-west of 
Barden Tower. A few small fragments of limestone may be found resting on the 
Millstone-grit of Rombolds Moor, south of Ikley, at a height of at least 1100 feet 
above the sea. 

On the east side of the Wharfe valley, near “‘ Appletreewick,” there is a hill, 
consisting of Millstone-grit, called Symonds Seat (marked in the Ordnance Map 
Earls Seat). On the side of this hill limestone fragments, which must have come 
from the west or north-west, may be traced up to a height of 1200 feet above the 
sea, but not to a greater height, as I lately ascertained. 

At High Skyreholme, or Trollas Ghyll, about a mile to the north of this hill, 
are found a most interesting series of limestone-ravines, ranging east, north-east, 
and south-east, whose almost perpendicular sides rise 300 feet, their summits being 
not less than 150 yards distance from each other, 1200 feet above the level of the 
sea. On their rugged bottoms are scattered vast numbers of huge blocks of Mill- 
stone-grit in all directions. 

The whole of this district is, geologically, exceedingly interesting. 

The author believes it may now be regarded as a fact there are no erratics on the 
eastern slope of the north Pennine Hills in the district under notice at 4 greater height 
above the sea than 1200 feet. On the western slope it is well known that they haye 
reached a considerably greater altitude. 


On the Upper Silurian Rocks of Lesmahagow. By Dr. R. Simon. 


On the Age, Fauna, and Mode of Occurrence of the Phosphorite Deposits of the 
South of France. By J. H. Taytor, F.G.S. 


On Ridgy Structure in Coal, with Suggestions for accounting for its Origin. 
By Prof. Jamus Toomson, /.2.S.E. 


Further Illustrations of the Jointed Prismatic Structure in Basalts and other 
Igneous Rocks. By Prof. Jamus Toomsoy, F.R.S.Z. 
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On certain pre-Carboniferous and Metamorphosed Trap-dykes and the Asso- 
ciated Rocks of North Mayo, Ireland. By Wiitram A. Trarry, M.A.L., 
E.RGSL., HM. Geological Survey of Ireland. 


The author first described the locality in North Mayo lying between Downpatrick 
os and Broad Haven, and referred to the geological map of Sir Richard 

riffith. 

The physical features presented precipitous coast sections at Keady Point 352 
feet high, and at Benwee Head 829 feet high, in bold and perpendicular headlands. 

The geological formations comprising the older or metamorphicrocks lying to the 
westward consist of flaggy quartzites and micaceous schists, often much contorted 
and overlapped. The newer or Carboniferous rocks extending from the Glenglassera 
river eqstward, with a primary dip H.N.E. at low angles, comprise white, yellow, 
and red sandstones, with green and red shales, and limestone bands and beds 
further eastward. 

These Lower Carboniferous sandstones rest unconformably on the metamorphic 
rocks, which is best seen along one side of a fault at Fohernadeevaun, at the mouth 
of the Glenglassera river. The basal bed of the Carboniferous strata is a con- 
glomerate of from 1 to 4 feet in thickness, merging into the overlying sand- 
stone beds. 

With all due deference to the author of the geological map referred to, the presence 
of the band of Devonian rocks, as there represented, intermediate between the meta- 
morphic and Carboniferous rocks, was called in question and regarded as not 
existing in that locality. 

The intrusive igneous rocks of the district, though much resembling each other, 
and both belonging to the basaltic type, were shown to belong to two distinct 
epochs with regard to their time of formation, and also to possess characteristic 
distinctions. 

The older set are undoubtedly of pre-Carboniferous age, as unmistakable frag- 
ments are found in the basal congiomerate of the Carboniferous rocks, and they 
seem to have existed before and to have been metamorphosed with those beds 
among which they had been intruded. They largely penetrate the metamorphic 
rocks, but are not found within the area of the Carboniferous strata. They occur 
chiefly in sheet-like dykes up to 150 feet in thickness, and are often contorted with 
the beds they penetrate, though apparently the cause of some of the minor crump- 
lings. They are seldom hexagonal, spheroidal, or amygdaloidal in structure. 

As examples of these, specimens were exhibited and detailed descriptions given 
of dykes on Benmore and Glencalry, at Belderg Harbour, and Laghtmurragha, 
showing the effects of the metamorphic action upon them, viz. the change from a 
hard splintery microcrystalline basalt towards the centre, to a fibrous hornblendic 
schistose rock, with soft green chlorite and nests of green chloritic mica, the ex- 
terior becoming very schistose, platy, and micaceous, resembling a mica-schist; in 
part, these might be considered diabases. The felspar is plagioclastic and has a cha- 
racteristic white weathering in crystalline mottlings through the greenish base. 

The adventitious minerals frequently present are mica, chlorite, epidote, garnets, 
hornblende, quartz, calcite, varieties of felspar, and iron pyrites. 

The newer set, or post-Carboniferous dykes, are probably of Tertiary age, and 
seem to fill cracks or fissures or lines of faults. They are basalts mostly in vertical 
dykes, and always cut the sheet-like dykes, and are frequently hexagonal, sphe- 
roidal, or amygdaloidal in structure, and usually bear W.N.W. and H.S.E., and 
seldom exceed 25 feet in width. By their decomposing they separate many of 
the small islands from their respective headlands by narrow precipitous gullies, or 
form chasms into the cliffs: one of these clefts has vertical walls over 450 feet 

“high, and in part does not exceed some 10 feet in width; this same fissure also 
cuts off some four islands from their adjacent headlands, the view down which is 
almost unique. 


On the Sub- Wealden Exploration. By H. Writterr, F.G.S. 
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Recent Researches into the Organization of some of the Plants of the Coal- 
measures. By Professor W. C. Witttamson, F.RS. 


In bringing the subject before the Geological Section the author chiefly aimed 
at demonstrating the structural identity of Calamites and Calamodendron and of 
Lepidodendron and Sigillaria. The stems of Calamites described in his first 
memoir published in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ were very young ones, in which 
the highly distinctive Calamitean organization was well preserved, and in one of 
which the vascular cylinder, composed of a ring of detached woody wedges, was 
enclosed in a thin parenchymatous undifferentiated bark. He now exhibited a series 
of specimens, beginning with one less than +; inch in diameter, in which the vas- 
cular cylinder was represented by little more than a circle of the canals, one of 
which is located at the inner angle of each vascular wedge, and in which the bark 
was thin undifferentiated parenchyma. From this starting point, the author passed 
through a series of intermediate examples up to one in which a large pith was sur- 
rounded by a cylinder of vessels having a circumference of 15 inches, and which in 
turn was enclosed within a bark 2 inches in thickness. The outer portions of the 
vascular cylinder had lost most of the special arrangements of its tissues so charac- 
teristic of young stems, which were now modified into a mass of thin radiating vas- 
cular wedges, separated by equally thin medullary rays, the condition being almost 
identical at the nodes and at the internodes. The bark also is now differentiated 
into two layers, an inner parenchyma and a thick outer prosenchyma, the cells of 
the latter assuming the prismatic type. There is little or no doubt that externally 
to this the living plant possessed at least a third layer of parenchyma not preserved 
in the author’s specimen. 

A series of sections was then exhibited, demonstrating the erroneousness of 
Brongniart’s distinction between Lepidodendron and Sigillaria. The author had 
previously pointed this out in the case of the Lepidodexdra chavacteristic of the 
lowermost Carboniferous rocks obtained from the Burntisland deposit.. He now 
showed that it was equally true of the common ZL. selaginoides of the Upper Coal- 
measures, whilst Z. harcourtw has only the structure long ago described by Brong- 
niart, viz. an inner vascular cylinder not developed exogenously. All the other 
Lepidodendra referred to possess an outer exogeuous cylinder such as Brongniart 
believed to be characteristic of Styillaria, and which exists in the Anubathra of 
Witham and the Diploxylon of Corda. The author thus concludes that the Lepi- 
dodendron harcourtu represents the lowest degree of development seen amongst the 
Lepidodendra, as Sigillaria exhibited the highest, whilst the Lepidodendren selagi- 
nodes of the Middle Coal-measures occupies an intermediate position, 


On the Junction of Granite and Old Red Sandstone at Corrie and Glen Sannox, 
Arran. By HK. A. Wtnscu, F.GS. 


The object of this paper is to show by specimens and diagrams that the rock 
intervening between the granite and the stratified rocks on the north-east coast of 
Arran is not, as held by Professor Ramsay and Dr. Bryce, a band of slate. There 
s no slate in all Glen Sannox, nor as far south as Brodick Castle. The sedimentary 
rocks, Old Red and Carboniferous, cropping upon the shore, retain in a remarkable 
manner the same general dip, the initial direction of which is given to them by 
the great anticlinal axis of mid Sannox, and abut right against the granitic nucleus 
of the island. 

As we approach the junction, at a height of about 800 feet from the sea-level, 
the angle of inclination becomes more highly inclined, and the hitherto clearly 
stratified beds assume a granitoid structure. 

At the point of contact the Old Red Sandstone is so altered as to resemble slate, 
and was mistaken for such and circumstantially mapped down as an extensive 
band of slate-by Dr. Bryce; but no one can mistake the real character of the rock 
if he begin his examination in the bed of the burn, about 60 yards below the 
junction, where the Old Red Sandstone is seen exposed in its unaltered state, fine- 
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grained and of the usual deep red colour, dipping S.E. at an angle of about 45°; 
and starting from this point the gradually altered character of the rock becomes 
ee every few yards as we proceed towards the junction. 

‘The first appearance of change is shown in a series of chocolate-coloured rocks 
with greenish veins and streaks traversing them; and as these become more indu- 
rated they turn lighter in colour, and take on a beautifully mottled appearance, 
closely resembling variegated marble, and finally, within a few yards of the junc- 
tion, the rock turns dark grey or almost black. The actual contact is beautifully 
seen on the almost perpendicular face of the rock, under a waterfall formed by the 
small burn flowing over the lip of the Corrie south of the grand peak of Ciod-na- 
oigh, 

‘identically the same appearances are observed when ascending up to the granite 
in the bed of the “ White Water,” the falls of which form a conspicuous landmark 
on the hillside above Corrie. 

The author made these two points typical, and his specimens and diagrams re- 
ferred to them; but numerous other sections are laid bare in the small burns and 
rayines intersecting the hillside, and bear out the same conclusions. 

The author showed a diagram from Corrie to the White Water, showing that if 
it were nut for the extensive denudation that has taken place we should probably 
see the Carboniferous rocks abutting against the granite, as they must originally 
have done. He also gave an enlarged copy of Dr. Bryce’s map of the localities 
referred to, accompanied by a duplicate map of the same localities and on the same 
scale, with the supposed slate replaced by the Old Red Sandstone. In Glen Sannox 
burn the junction appears to take place by contact of the granite with the massive 
Old Red conglomerate, and he was able to exhibit specimens quarried out of the 
bed of the burn showing large rounded quartz pebbles in a state of semifusion and 
the matrix of the rock traversed by alternate black bands and streaks and white 
semigranitic veins and patches; but though the actual junction must be within a 
few yards of the spot where he quarried, he was unable to lay it bare, owing to the 
deep water and the mass of gravel and sand in the bed of the burn. 

He also mentioned that everywhere at the point of contact with the Old Red 
Sandstone the granite is delicately mottled or clouded (as shown by his polished 
specimens), as if the black film of the absorbed mass had remained floating and 
become fixed in the white pasty mass. And this appearance he holds is in itself 
suflicient to point to a junction of granite with rock other than slate; for though 
innumerable instances may be seen in other parts of the island of junctions of 
granite with true slate, in not a single instance is the adjoining granite affected 
in this particular manner. 


On Siliceous Sponges from the Carboniferous Limestone near Glasgow. 
By Joun Youne, F.G.S. 


The author exhibited a series of mounted specimens of sponge-spicula re- 
cently obtained from a deposit of rotted limestone filling fissures in the Carbo- 
niferous Limestone series at Cunningham Bedland, near Dalry, Ayrshire. He 
stated that the discovery of the spicules was due to the investigation of the 
deposit by Mr. John Smith, of the Geological Society of Glasgow. He was not 
aware of similar sponge-spicules having been found in any other Carboniferous 
Limestone district within the British Isles, and their abundant occurrence in this 
deposit testified to the existence of sponges with large siliceous spicula over this 
tract of the Scottish Carboniferous sea-bottom. 
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BIOLOGY, 


Address by AuFrep Russex Watrace, F.R.G.S., P.L.S., President of the 
Section. 


Tuer range of subjects comprehended within this Section is so wide, and my 
own acquaintance with them so imperfect, that it is not in my power to lay 
before you any general outline of the recent progress of the biological sciences. 
Neither do I feel competent to ne you a summary of the present status 
of any one of the great divisions of our science, such as Anatomy, Physiology, 
Embryology, Histology, Classification, or Evolution—Philology, Ethnology, or 
Prehistoric Archzology ; but there are fortunately several outlying and more or 
less neglected subjects to which I have for some time had my attention directed, 
and which I hope will furnish matter for a few observations of some interest to 
biologists, and be at the same time not unintelligible to the less scientific members 
of the Association who may honour us with their presence, 

The subjects I first propose to consider have no general name, and are not easily 
grouped undera single descriptive heading; but they may be compared with 
that recent development of a sister science which has been termed Surface- 
geology or Earth-sculpture. In the older geological works we learnt much about 
strata, and rocks, and fossils, their superposition, contortions, chemical constitution, 
and affinities, with some general notions of how they were formed in the remote 
past; but we often came to the end of the volume no whit the wiser as to how 
and why the surface of the earth came to be so wonderfully and beauti- 
fully diversified; we were not told why some mountains are rounded 
and others precipitous ; why some valleys are wide and open, others narrow and 
rocky; why rivers so often pierce through mountain-chains; why mountain 
lakes are often so enormously deep; whence came the gravel, and drift, and 
erratic blocks so strangely spread over wide areas while totally absent from 
other areas equally extensive. So long as these questions were almost ignored, 
geology could hardly claim to be a complete science, because, while professing to 
explain how the crust of the earth came to be what it is, it gave no intelligible 
account of the varied phencmena presented by its surface. But of late years these 
surface-phenomena have been assiduously studied; the marvellous effects of denu- 
dation and glacial action in giving the final touches to the actual contour of the 
earth’s surface, and their relation to climatic changes and the antiquity of man, 
have been clearly traced, thus investing geology with a new aud popular interest, 
and at the same time elucidating many of the phenomena presented in the older 
formations. 

Now just as a surface-geology was required to complete that science, so a surface- 
biology was wanted to make the science of living things more complete and more 
generally interesting, by applying the results arrived at by special workers to the in- 
terpretation of those external and prominent features whose endless variety and beauty 
constitute the charm which attracts us to the contemplation or to the study of nature, 
The descriptive zoologist, for example, gives us the external characters of ani- 
mals; the anatomist studies their internal structure; the histolog:st makes known 
to us the nature of their component tissues; the embryologist patiently watches 
the progress of their development; the systematist groups them into classes and 
orders, families, genera, and species; while the field-naturalist studies for us their 
food and habits and general economy, But till quite recently none of these earnest 
students, nor all of them combined, could answer satisfactorily, or even attempted 
to answer, many of the simplest questions concerning the external characters and 
general relations of animals and plants. Why are flowers so wonderfully varied 
in form and colour? what causes the Arctic fox and the ptarmigan to turn white 
in winter ? why are there no elephants in America and no deer in Australia? 
why are closely allied species rarely found together? why are male animals so 
frequently bright-coloured ? why are extinct animals so often larger than those 
which are now living? what has led to the production of the gorgeous train of 
the peacock and of the two kinds of flower in the primrose? The solution of 
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these and a hundred other problems of like nature was rarely approached by the 
old method of study, or if approached was only the subject of vague speculation. 
It is to the illustrious author of the ‘Origin of Species’ that we are indebted for 
teaching us how to study nature as one great, compact, and beautifully adjusted 
system. Under the touch of his magic wand the countless isolated facts of internal 
and external structure of living things—their habits, their colours, their develop- 
ment, their distribution, their geological history,—all fell into their approximate 

laces; and although, from the intricacy of the subject and our very imperfect 
Paueladge of the facts themselves, much still remains uncertain, yet we can no 
longer doubt that even the minutest and most superficial peculiarities of animals 
and plants either, on the one hand, are or have been useful to them, or, on the 
other hand, have been developed under the influence of general laws, which we 
may one day understand to a much greater extent than we do at present. So 
great is the alteration effected in our comprehension of nature by the study of 
variation, inheritance, cross-breeding, competition, distribution, protection, and 
selection—showing, as they often do, the meaning of the most obscure phenomena 
and the mutual dependence of the most widely-separated organisms—that it can 
only be fitly compared with the analogous alteration produced in our conception of 
the universe by Newton’s grand discovery of the law of gravitation. 

1 kmow it will be said (and is said) that Darwin is too highly rated, that some 
of his theories are wholly and others partially erroneous, and that he often builds 
a vast superstructure on a very uncertain basis of doubtfully interpreted facts. Now, 
even admitting this criticism to be well founded—and I myself believe that to a 
limited extent it is so—I nevertheless maintain that Darwin is not and cannot be 
too highly rated ; for his greatness does not at all depend upon his being infallible, 
but on his having developed, with rare patience and judgment, a new system of 
observation and study, guided by certain general principles which are almost as 
simple as gravitation and as wide-reaching in their effects. Andif other principles 
should hereafter be discovered, or if it be proved that some of his subsidiary theories 
are wholly or partially erroneous, this very discovery can only be made by following 
in Darwin’s steps, by adopting the method of research which he has taught us, and 
by largely using the rich stores of material which he has collected. The ‘Origin 
of Species, ’ and the grand series of works which have succeeded it, have revolu- 
tionized the study of biology: they have given us new ideas and fertile principles; 
they have infused life and vigour into our science, and have opened up hitherto 
unthought-of lines of research on which hundreds of eager students are now la- 
bouring. Whatever modifications some of his theories may require, Darwin must 
none the less be looked up to as the founder of philosophical biology. 

As a small contribution to this great subject, I propose now to call your atten- 
tion to some curious relations of organisms to their environment, which seem to me 
worthy of more systematic study than has hitherto been given them. ‘The points 
I shall more especialy deal with are—the influence of locality, or of some unknown 
local causes, in determining the colours of insects, and, to a less extent, of birds; 
and the way in which certain peculiarities in the distribution of plants may have 
been brought about by their dependence on insects. The latter part of my address 
will deal with the present state of our knowledge as to the antiquity and early his- 
tory of mankind. 


On some Relations of Living Things to their Environment. 

Of all the external characters of animals, the most beautiful, the most varied, and 
the most generally attractive are the brilliant colours and strange yet often elegant 
markings with which so many of them are adorned. Yet of all characters this is 
the most difficult to bring under the laws of utility or of physical connexion, Mr. 
Darwin—as you are well aware—has shown how wide is the influence of sex on 
the intensity of coloration; and he has been led to the conclusion that active or 
voluntary sexual selection is one of the chief causes, if not the chief cause, of all 
the variety and beauty of colour we see among the higher animals. This is one 
of the points on which there is much divergence of opinion even among the sup- 
porters of Mr. Darwin, and one as to which I myself differ from him. I have 
argued, and still believe, that the need of protection is a far more efficient cause of 
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variation of colour than is generally suspected ; but there are evidently other causes 
at work, and one of these seems to be an influence depending strictly on locality, 
whose nature we cannot yet understand, but whose effects are everywhere to be 
seen when carefully searched for. 

Although the careful experiments of Sir John Lubbock have shown that insects 
can distinguish colours—as might have been inferred from the brilliant colours of 
the flowers which are such an attraction to them—yet we can hardly believe that 
their appreciation and love of distinctive colours is so refined as to guide and regu- 
Jate their most powerful instinct—that of reproduction. We are therefore led to 
seek some other cause for the varied colours that prevail among insects; and as 
this variety is most conspicuous among butterflies—a group perhaps better known 
than any other—it offers the best means of studying the subject. The variety of 
colour and marking among these insects is something marvellous. There are probably 
about ten thousand different kinds of butterflies now known, and about half of these 
are so distinct in colour and marking that they can be readily distinguished by this 
means alone. Almost every conceivable tint and pattern is represented, and the 
hues are often of such intense brilliance and purity as can be equalled by neither 
birds nor flowers. 

Any help to a comprehension of the causes which may have conewred in bring- 
ing about so much diversity and beauty must be of value; and this is my excuse for 
laying before you the more important cases I have met with of a connexion between 
colour and locality. 

Our first example is from tropical Africa, where we find two unrelated groups of 
butterflies belonging to two very distinct families (Nymphalide and Papilionide) 
characterized by a prevailing blue-green colour not found in any other continent *, 
Again, we have a group of African Pieridae which are white or pale yellow with a 
marginal row of bead-hke black spots ; and in the same country one of the Lyczenide 
(Leptena erastus) is coloured so exactly like these that it was at first described as 
a species of Pieris. None of these four groups are known to be in any way speci- 
ally protected, so that the resemblance cannot be due to protective mimicry. 

In South America we have far more striking cases; for in the three subfamilies 
Danaine, Acreine, and Heliconiine, all of which are specially protected, we find 
identical tints and patterns reproduced, often in the greatest detail, each peculiar 
type of coloration being characteristic of distinct geographical subdivisions of the 
continent. Nine very distinct genera are implicated in these parallel changes— 
Lycorea, Ceratinia, Mechanitis, Ithomia, Melinea, Tithorea, Acrea, Heliconius, and 
Lueides, groups of three or four (or even five) of them appearing together in the 
same livery in one district, while in an adjoining district most or all of them undergo 
a simultaneous change of coloration or of marking. Thus in the genera Ithomia, 
Mechanitis, and Heliconius we have species with yellow apical spots in Guiana, all 
represented by allied species with white apical spots in South Brazil. In Mecha- 
nitis, Melinea, and Heliconius, and sometimes in Tithorea, the species of the 
Southern Andes (Bolivia and Peru) are characterized by an orange and black livery, 
while those of the Northern Andes (New Granada) are almost always orange-yellow 
and black. Other changes of a like nature, which it would be tedious to enumerate, 
but which are very. striking when specimens are examined, occur in species of the 
same groups inhabiting these same localities, as well as Central America and the 
Antilles. The resemblance thus produced between widely different insects is some- 
times general, but often so close and minute that only a critical examination of 
structure can detect the difference between them. Yet this can hardly be true 
mimicry, because all are alike protected by the nauseous secretion which renders 
them unpalatable to birds. 

In another series of genera (Catagramma, Callithea, and Agrias), all belonging to 
the Nymphalidx, we have the most vivid blue ground, with broad bands of orange- 
crimson or a different tint of blue or purple, exactly reproduced in corresponding, 
yet unrelated species, occurring in the same locality; yet, as none of these groups 
are protected, this can hardly be true mimicry. A few species of two other genera 


* Romaleosoma and Euryphene (Nymphalide), Papilio zalmoxis and several species of 
the Nireus-group (Papilionide), 
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in the same country (Zunica and Siderone) also reproduce the same colours, but 
with only a general resemblance in the marking. Yet, again, in Tropical America 
we have species of Apatura which, sometimes in both sexes, sometimes in the 
female only, exactly imitate the peculiar markings of another genus (Jeterochroa) 
confined to America : here, again, neither genus is protected, and the similarity 
must be due to unknown local causes. 

But it is among islands that we find some of the most striking examples of the 
influence of locality on colour, generally in the direction of paler, but sometimes of 
darker and more brilliant hues, and often accompanied by an unusual increase of 
size. Thus in the Moluccas and New Guinea we have several Papilios (P. euchenor, 
P. ormenus, and P. tydeus) distinguished from their allies by a much paler colour, 
especially in the females, which are almost white. Many species of Danais 
(forming the subgenus Ideopsis) are also very pale. But the most curious are the 
Huploeas, which in the larger islands are usually of rich dark colours, while in the 
small islands of Banda, Ké, and Matabello at least three species not nearly related 
to each other (L£. hoppfert, E. euripon, and £. assimilata) are all broadly banded or 
suffused with white, their allies in the larger islands being all very much darker. 
Again, in the genus Diadema, belonging to a distinct family, three species from 
the small Aru and Ké islands (D. deots, D. hewitsonti, and D. polymena) are all 
more conspicuously white-marked than their representatives in the larger islands. 
In the beautiful genus Cethosia, a species from the small island of Waigiou (C. 
eyrene) is the whitest of the genus. Prothoé is represented by a blue species in 
the continental island of Java, while those inhabiting the ancient insular groups 
of the Moluccas and New Guinea are all pale yellow or white. The genus Drusilla, 
almost confined to these islands, comprises many species which are all very pale; 
while in the small island of Waigiou is found a very distinct genus, Hyantis, which, 
though differing completely in the neuration of the wings, has exactly the same 
pale colours and large ocellated spots as Drusilla. Equally remarkable is the fact 
that the small island of Amboina produces larger-sized butterflies than any of the 
larger islands which surround it. This is the case with at least a dozen butterflies 
belonging to many distinct genera*, so that it is impossible to attribute it to other 
than some local influence. In Celebes, as I have elsewhere pointed out +, we have 
a peculiar form of wing and much larger size running through a whole series of 
distinct butterflies; and this seems to take the place of any speciality in colour. 

From the Fiji Islands we have comparatively few butterflies; but there are 
several species of Diadema of unusually pale colours, some almost white. 

The Philippine Islands seem to have the peculiarity of developing metallic colours. 
We find there at least three species of Zupleat not closely related, and all of more 
intense metallic lustre than their allies in other islands. Here also we have one of 
the large yellow Ornithoptere (O. magellanus), whose hind wings glow with an 
intense opaline lustre not found in any other species of the entire group; and an 
Adohias§ is larger and of more brilliant metallic colouring than any other species 
in the archipelago. In these islands also we find the extensive and wonderful 
genus of weevils (Pachyrhynchus), which in their brilliant metallic colouring 
eg any thing found in the whole eastern hemisphere, if not in the whole 
world. 

In the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal there are a considerable number 
of peculiar species of butterflies differing slightly from those on the continent, and 
generally in the direction of paler or more conspicuous colouring. Thus two 
species of Papilio which on the continent have the tails black, in their Andaman 
representatives have them either red- or white-tipped ||. Another species {| is richly 
blue-banded where its allies are black; while three species of distinct genera of 


* Ornithoptera priamus, O. helena, Papilio deiphobus, P. ulysses, P. gambrisius, P. codrus, 
Iphias leucippe, Euplea prothot, Hestia idea, Athyma jocaste, Diadema pandarus, Nymphalis 
pyrrhus, N. euryalus, Drusilla gairus. 

t ‘Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,’ pp. 168-173. 

+ Euplea hewitsonii, EL. diocletiana, E, letifica, 

§ <Adolias calliphorus, 

| Papilio rhodifer (near P. doubledayi) and Papilio charicles (near P. memnon), 

@ Papilio mayo. 
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Nymphalide * all differ from their allies on the continent in being of excessively 
pale colours as well as of somewhat larger size. 

In Madagascar we have the very large and singularly white-spotted Papilio an- 
tenor, while species of three other generat are very white or conspicuous compared 
with their continental allies. 

Passing to the West-Indian Islands and Central America (which latter country 
has formed a group of islands in very recent times) we have similar indications. 
One of the largest of the Papilios inhabits Jamaica }, while another, the largest of 
its group, is found in Mexico §. Cuba has two of the same genus whose colours 
are of surpassing brilliancy ||; while the fine genus Clothilda—confined to the 
Antilles and Central America—is remarkable for its rich and showy colouring. 

Persons who are not acquainted with the important structural differences that 
distinguish these various genera of butterflies can hardly realize the importance 
and the significance of such facts as I have now detailed. It may be well, there- 
fore, to illustrate them by supposing parallel cases to occur among the Mammalia. 
We might have, for example, in Africa, the gnus, the elands, and the buffaloes, 
all coloured and marked like zebras, stripe for stripe over the whole body exactly 
corresponding. So the hares, marmots, and squirrels of Europe might be all red 
with black feet, while the corresponding species of Central Asia were all yellow 
with black heads. In North America we might have raccoons, squirrels, and 
opossums in parti-coloured livery of white and black, so as exactly to resemble the 
se of the same country; while in South America they might-be black with a 
yellow throat-patch, so as to resemble with equal closeness the tayra of the Brazilian 
forests. Were such resemblances to occur in any thing like the number and with 
the wonderful accuracy of imitation met with among the Lepidoptera, they would 
certainly attract universal attention among naturalists, and would lead to the 
exhaustive study of the influence of local causes in producing such startling results. 

One somewhat similar case does indeed occur among the Mammalia, two singular 
African animals, the Aard-wolf (Proteles) and the hyzena-dog (Lycaon), both 
strikingly resembling hyenas in their general form as well as in their spotted 
markings. Belonging as they all do to the Carnivora, though to three distinct 
families, it seems quite an analogous case to those we have imagined; but as the 
Aard-wolf and the hyzena-dog are both weak animals compared with the hyena, 
the resemblance may be useful, and in that case would come under the head of 
mimicry. This seems the more probable because, as a rule, the colours of the 
Mammalia are protective, and are too little varied to allow of the influence of local 
causes producing any well-marked effects. 

When we come to birds, however, the case is different ; for although they do 
not exhibit such distinct marks of the influence of locality as do butterflies—pro- 
bably because the causes which determine colour are in their case more complex— 
yet there are distinct indications of some effect of the kind, and we must devote 
some little time to their consideration. 

One of the most curious cases is that of the parrots of the West-Indian Islands 
and Central America, several of which have white heads or foreheads, occurring in 
two distinct genera J, while none of the more numerous parrots of South America 
are so coloured, In the small island of Dominica we have a very large and richly- 
coloured parrot (Chrysotis augusta) corresponding to the large and richly-coloured 
Papilio homerus of Jamaica. 

The Andaman Islands are equally remarkable, at least six of the peculiar birds 
differing from their continental allies in being much lighter, and sometimes with 
a large quantity of pure white in the plumage**, exactly corresponding to what 
occurs among the butterflies. 

In the Philippines this is not so marked a feature ; yet we have here :—the only 
known white-breasted kingcrow (Dierwrus mirabilis) ; the newly discovered Eury- 


* EKuplea andamanensis, Cethosia biblis, Cyrestis cocles. 
+ Danais nossima, Melanitis massoura, Diadema dexithea. 
t Papilio homerus. § P. daunus. || P. gundlachianus, P. villiersi. 
§| Pionus albifrons and Chrysotis senilis (C. America), Chrysotis sallei (Hayti). 
** Kittacincla albiventris, Geocichla albigularis, Sturna andamanensis, Hyloterpe grisola, 
var., lanthenas palumboides, Osmotreron chloroptera, 
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lamus Steerii, wholly white beneath ; three species of Dicewm, all white beneath ; 
several species of Parus, largely white-spotted ; while many of the pigeons have 
light ashy tints. The birds generally, however, have rich dark colours, similar to 
those which prevail among the butterflies. 

In Celebes we have a swallow-shrike and a peculiar small crow allied to the 
jackdaw *, whiter than any of their allies in the surrounding islands; but otherwise 
the colours of the birds call tor no special remark. 

In Timor and Flores we have white-headed pigeons}, and a long-tailed fly- 
eatcher almost entirely white f. 

In the small Lord Howe’s Island we have the recently extinct white rail 
Sf Notornis alba), remarkably contrasting with its allies in the larger islands of New 

ealand. 

We cannot, however, lay any stress on isolated examples of white colour, since 


these occur in most of the great continents ; but where we find a series of species 


of distinct genera all differing from their continental allies in a whiter coloration, 
as in the Andaman Islands and the West Indies, and, among butterflies, in the 
smaller Moluccas, the Andamans, and Madagascar, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that in these insular localities some general cause is at work, 

There are other cases, however, in which local influences seem to favour the 
production or preservation of intense crimson or a very dark coloration. Thus in 
the Moluccas and New Guinea alone we have bright red parrots belonging to two 
distinct families §, and which therefore most probably have been independently 
a or preserved by some common cause. Here, too, and in Australia we 

ave black parrots and pigeons ||; and it is a most curious and suggestive fact that 
in another insular subregion—that of Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands—these 
same colours reappear in the same two groups 4]. 

Some very curious physiological facts bearing upon the presence or absence of 
white colours in the higher animals have lately been adduced by Dr. Ogle**. It 
has been found that a coloured or dark pigment in the olfactory region of the 
nostrils is essential to perfect smell, and this pigment is rarely deficient except when 
the whole animal is pure white. In these cases the creature is almost without 
smell or taste. This, Dr. Ogle believes, explains the curious case of the pigs in 
Virginia adduced by Mr. Darwin, white pigs being killed by a poisonous root 
which does not affect black pigs. Mr. Darwin imputed this to a constitutional 
difference accompanying the dark colour, which rendered what was poisonous to 
the white-coloured animals quite innocuous to the black. Dr. Ogle, however, 
observes that there is no proof that the black pigs eat the root, and he believes the 
more probable explanation to be that it is distasteful to them; while the white 
pigs, being deficient in smell and taste, eat it andare killed. Analogous facts occur 
In several distinct families. White sheep are killed in the Tarentino by eating 
Hypericum crispum, while black sheep escape; white rhinoceroses are said to perish 
from eating Euphorbia candelabrum; and white horses are said to suffer from 
poisonous food where coloured ones escape. Now it is very improbable that a 
constitutional immunity from poisoning by so many distinct plants should, in the 
case of such widely diiterent animals, be always correlated with the same differ- 
ence of colour; but the facts are readily understood if the senses of smell and 
taste are dependent on the presence of a pigment which is deficient in wholly white 
animals. The explanation has, however, been carried a step further, by experi- 
ments showing that the absorption of odours by dead matter, such as clothing, is 
greatly affected by colour, black being the most powerful absorbent; then blue, red, 
yellow, and lastly white. We have here a physical cause for the sense-inferiority 
of totally white animals which may account for their rarity in nature: for few, 
if any, wild animals are wholly white; the head, the face, or at least the muzzle 
or the nose, are generally black; the ears and eyes are also often black ; and there 
is reason to believe that dark pigment is essential to good hearing, as it certainly 


* Artamus monachus, Corvus advena. 


+ Ptilopus cinctus, P. albocinctus. t Tchitrea affinis, var. ’ 
§ Lorius, Fos (Trichoglosside), Eclectus (Paleornithide). 
|| Microglossus, Calyptorhynchus, Turacena. {| Coracopsis, Alectrenas, 


** Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. liii, (1870). 
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is to perfect vision, We can therefore understand why white cats with blue eyes 
are so often deaf, a peculiarity we notice more readily than their deficiency of smell 
or taste, 

If, then, the prevalence of white coloration is generally accompanied with some 
deficiency in iis acuteness of the most important senses, this colour becomes 
doubly dangerous; for it not only renders its possessor more conspicuous to its 
enemies, but at the same time males it less ready in detecting the presence of 
danger. Hence, perhaps, the reason why white appears more frequently in islands, 
where competition is less severe and enemies less numerous and varied. Hence, also, 
areason why albinowsm, although freely occurring in captivity, never maintains 
itself in a wild state, while melanism does. The peculiarity of some islands in 
having all their inhabitants of dusky colours (as the Galapagos) may also perhaps 
be explained on the same principles ; for poisonous fruits or seeds may there abound 
which weed out all white- or light-coloured varieties, owing to their deficiency of 
smell and taste. We can hardly believe, however, that this would apply to white- 
coloured butterflies ; and this may be a reason why the effect of an insular habitat 
is more marked in these insects than in birds or mammals. But though inappli- 
cable to the lower animals, this curious relation of sense-acuteness with colours 
may have had some influence on the development of the higher human races. If 
light tints of the skin were generally accompanied by some deficiency in the senses 
of smell, hearing and vision, the white could never compete with the darker races 
so long as man was in a very low or savage condition, and wholly dependent for 
existence on the acuteness of his senses. But as the mental faculties became more 
fully developed and more important to his welfare than mere sense-acuteness, the 
lighter tints of skin and hair and eyes would cease to be disadvantageous whenever 
they were accompanied by superior brain-power. Such variations would then be 
preserved ; and thus may have arisen the Xanthochroic race of mankind, in which 
we find a high development of intellect accompanied by a slight deficiency in the 
acuteness of the senses as compared with the darker forms. 

{ have now to ask your attention to a few remarks cn the peculiar relations of 
plants and insects as exhibited in islands. 

Eversince Mr. Darwin showed theimmense importance of insects in the fertilization 
of flowers great attention has been paid to the subject, and the relation of these two 
very different classes of natural objects has been found to be more universal and 
more complex than could have been anticipated. Whole genera and families of 
plants have been so modified as first to attract, and then to be fertilized by, certain 
groups of insects; and this special adaptation seems in many cases to have deter- 
mined the more or less wide range of the plants in question. It is also known 
that some species of plants can be fertilized only by particular species of insects; 
and the absence of these from any locality would necessarily prevent the continued 
existence of the plant in that area. Here, I believe, will be found the clue to 
much of the peculiarity of the floras of oceanic islands, since the methods by which 
these have been stocked with plants and insects will be often quite different. 
Many seeds are, no doubt, carried by oceanic currents, others probably by aquatic 
birds. Mr. H. N. Moseley informs me that the albatrosses, gulls, puffins, tropic 
birds, and many others nest inland, often amidst dense vegetation, and he believes 
they often carry seeds, attached to their feathers, from island to island for great 
distances. In the tropics they often nest on the mountains far inland, and may 
thus aid in the distribution even of mountain-plants. Insects, on the other hand, 
are mostly conveyed by aerial currents, especially by violent gales; and it may 
thus often happen that totally unrelated plants and insects may be brought toge- 
ther, in which case the former must often perish for want of suitable insects to 
fertilize them. This will, I think, account for the strangely fragmentary nature of 
these insular floras, and the great differences that often exist between those which 
are situated in the same ocean, as well as for the preponderance of certain orders 
and genera. In Mr. Pickering’s valuable work on the ‘Geographical Distribution 
of Animals and Plants,’ he gives a list of no less than sixty-six natural orders of 

lants wrexpectediy absent from Tahiti, or which occur in many of the surrounding 
ands, some being abundant in other islands—as the Labiate at the Sandwich 
Islands. In these latter islands the flora ig much richer, yet a large number of 
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families which abound in other parts of Polynesia are totally wanting. Now much 
of the poverty and exceptional distribution of the plants of these islands is pro- 
bably due to the great scarcity of flower-frequenting insects. Lepidoptera and 
Hymenoptera are exceedingly scarce in the eastern islands of the Pacific, and it is 
almost certain that many plants which require these insects for their fertilization 
have been thereby prevented from establishing themselves. In the western islands, 
such as the Fijis, several species of butterflies occur in tolerable abundance, and no 
doubt some flower-haunting Hymenoptera accompany them; and in these islands 
the flora appears to be much more varied, and especially to be characterized by a 
much greater variety of showy flowers, as may be seen by examining the plates of 
Dr. Seemann’s ‘ Flora Vitiensis.’ 

Darwin and Pickering both speak of the great preponderance of ferns at Tahiti; 
and Mr. Moseley, who spent several days in the interior of the island, informs me 
that “at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet the dense vegetation is composed 
almost entirely of ferns. A tree fern (Alsophila tahitensis) forms a sort of forest to 
the exclusion of almost every other tree, and, with huge plants of two other ferns 
(Angiopteris evecta and Aspelenium nidus), forms the main mass of the vegetation.” 
And he adds, “I have nowhere seen ferns in so great proportionate abundance.” 
This unusual proportion of ferns is a general feature of insular as compared with 
continental floras; but it has, I believe, been generally attributed to favourable 
conditions, especially to equable climate and perennial moisture. In this respect, 
however, Tahiti can hardly ditter greatly from many other islands, which yet have 
no such vast preponderance of ferns. This is a question that cannot be decided by 
mere lists of species, since it is probable that in Tahiti they are less numerous than 
in some other islands where they form a far less conspicuous feature in the vege- 
tation. The island most comparable with Tahiti in that respect is Juan Fernandez. 
Mr. Moseley writes to me :—“ In a general view of any wide stretch of the densely 
clothed mountainous surface of the island, the ferns, both tree ferns and the un- 
stemmed forms, are seen at once to compose a very large proportion of the mass of 
foliage.” As to the insects of Juan Fernandez, Mr. Edwyn C. Reed, who made 
two visits and spent several weeks there, has kindly furnished me with some exact 
information. Of butterflies there is only one (Pyrameis carte), and that rare—a 
Chilian species, and probably an accidental straggler. Four species of moths of 
moderate size were observed (all Chilian), and a few larve and pups. Of bees 
there were none, except one very minute species (allied to Chilicola), and of other 
Hymenoptera a single specimen of Ophion luteus (a cosmopolitan ichneumon). 
About twenty species of flies were observed, and these formed the most prominent 
feature of the entomology of the island. 

Now, as far as we know, this extreme entomological poverty agrees closely with 
that of Tahiti; and there are probably no other portions of the globe equally 
favoured in soil and climate, and with an equally luxuriant vegetation, where 
insect-life is so scantily developed. It is curious, therefore, to find that these two 
islands also agree in the wonderful predominance of ferns over the flowering plants 
—in individuals even more than in species; and there is no difficulty in connecting 
the two facts. The excessive minuteness and great abundance of fern-spores causes 
them to be far more easily distributed by winds than the seeds of flowering plants, 
and they are thus always ready to occupy any vacant places in suitable localities, 
and to compete with the less vigorous flowering plants. But where insects are so 
scarce, all’ plants which require insect-fertilization, whether constantly to enable 
them to produce seed at all, or occasionally to keep up their constitutional vigour 
by crossing, must be at a great disadvantage; and thus the scanty flora which 
oceanic islands must always possess, peopled as they usually are by waifs and 
strays from other lands, is rendered still more scanty by the weeding out of all 
such as depend largely on insect-fertilization for their full development. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the preponderance of ferns in islands (considered in mass 
of individuals rather than in number of species) is largely due to the absence of 
competing pheenogamous plants, and that this is in great part due to the scarcity 
of insects. In other oceanic islands, such as New Zealand and the Galapagos, 
where ferns, although tolerably abundant, form no such predominant feature in the 
vegetation, but where the scarcity of flower-haunting insects is almost equally 
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marked, we find a great preponderance of small, green, or otherwise inconspicuous 
flowers, indicating that cnly such plants have been enabled to flourish there as are 
independent of insect-fertilization. In the Galapagos (which are perhaps even 
more deficient in flying insects than Juan Fernandez) this is so striking a feature 
that Mr. Darwin speaks of the vegetation as consisting in great part of “ wretched- 
looking weeds,” and states that “it was some time before he discovered that almost 
every plant was in flower at the time of his visit.” He also says that he “did not 
see one beautiful flower” in the islands. It appears, however, that Composite, 
Leguminosee, Rubiacez, and Solanacez form a large proportion of the flowering 
plants; and as these are orders which usually require insect-fertilization, we must 
suppose, either that they have become modified so as to be self-fertilized, or that 
they are fertilized by the visits of the minute Diptera and Hymenoptera, which are 
the only insects recorded from these islands. 

In Juan Fernandez, on the other hand, there is no such total deficiency of showy 
flowers. I am informed by Mr. Moseley that a variety of the Magnoliaceous winter- 
bark abounds and has showy white flowers, and that a Bignoniaceous shrub with 
abundance of dark blue flowers was also plentiful ; while a white-flowered Liliaceous 
plant formed large patches on the hill-sides. Besides these there were two species 
of woody Composit with conspicuous heads of yellow blossoms, and a species of 
white-flowered myrtle also abundant; so that, on the whole, flowers formed a rather 
conspicuous feature in the aspect of the vegetation of Juan Fernandez. 

But this fact—which at first sight seems entirely at variance with the view we 
are upholding of the important relation between the distribution of insects and 
pai well explained by the existence of two species of humming-birds in 

uan Fernandez, which, in their visits to these large and showy flowers, fertilize 
them as effectually as bees, moths, or butterflies. Mr. Moseley informs me that 
“these humming-birds are extraordinarily abundant, every tree or bush having one 
or two darting about it.” He also observed that “nearly all the specimens killed 
had the feathers round the base of the bill and front of the head clogged and 
coloured yellow with pollen.” Here, then, we have the clue to the perpetuation 
of large and showy flowers in Juan Fernandez; while the total absence of hum- 
ming-birds in the Galapagos may explain why no such large-flowered plants have 
been able to establish themselves in those equatorial islands. 

This leads to the observation that many other groups of birds also, no doubt, aid 
in the fertilization of flowers. I have often observed the beaks and faces of the 
brush-tongued lories of the Moluccas covered with pollen; and Mr, Moseley noted 
the same fact in a species of Artamus, or swallow-shrike, shot at Cape York, show- 
ing that this genus also frequents flowers and aids in their fertilization. In the 
Australian region we have the immense group of the Meliphagids, which all 
frequent flowers; and as these range over all the islands of the Pacific, their presence 
will account for a certain proportion of showy flowers being found there, such as 
the scarlet Metrosideros, one of the few conspicuous flowers in Tahiti. In the 
Sandwich Islands, too, there are forests of Metrosideros ; and My. Charles Pickering 
writes me, that they are visited by honey-sucking birds, one of which is captured 
by sweetened bird-lime, against which it thrusts its extensile tongue. I am also 
informed that a considerable number of flowers are occasionally fertilized by hum- 
ming-birds in North America; so that there can, I think, be little doubt that birds 

lay a much more important part in this respect than has hitherto been imagined, 

t is not improbable that in Tropical America, where the humming-bird family is 
so enormously developed, many flowers will be found to be expressly adapted to 
fertilization by them, just as so many in our own country are specially adapted 
to the visits of certain families or genera of insects. 

It must also be remembered, as Mr. Moseley has suggested to me, that a flower 
which had acquired a brilliant colour to attract insects might, on transference to 
another country, and becoming so modified as to be capable of self-fertilization, 
retain the coloured petals for an indefinite period. Such is probably the explana- 
tion of the Pelargonium of Tristan d’Acunha, which forms masses of bright colour 
near the shore during the flowering season; while most of the other plants of the 
island have colourless flowers, in accordance with the almost total absence of winged 
insxcts, The presence of many large and showy flowers among the indigenous 
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flora of St. Helena must be an example of a similar persistence, Mr. Melliss 
indeed states it to be “avemarkable peculiarity that the indigenous flowers are, 
with very slight exceptions, all perfectly colourless ; ”* but although this may apply 
to the general aspect of the remains of the indigenous flora, it is evidently not the 
case as regards the species, since the interesting plates of Mr. Melliss’s yolume show 
that about one third of the indigenous flowering plants have more or less coloured 
or conspicuous flowers, while several of them are exceedingly showy and beautiful. 
Among these are a Lobelia, three Wahlenbergias, several Composite, and especially 
the handsome red flowers of the now almost extinct forest-trees, the ebony and 
redwood (species of Melhania, Byttneriace). We have every reason to believe, 
however, that when St. Helena was covered with luxuriant forests, and especially 
at that remote period when it was much more extensive than it is now, it must 
haye supported a certain number of indigenous birds and insects, which would have 
aided in the fertilization of these gaily-coloured flowers. The researches of Dr. 
Hermann Miiller have shown us by what minute modifications of structure or of 
function many flowers are adapted for partial insect- and self-feitilization in various 
degrees; so that we have no difficulty in understanding how, as the insects diminished 
and finally disappeared, self-fertilization may have become the rule, while the large 
and showy corollas remain to tell us plainly of a once different state of things. 

Another interesting fact in connexion with this subject is the presence of arbo- 
rescent forms of Compcsite in so many of the remotest cceanic islands. They 
occur in the Galapsgos, in Juan Fernandez, in St. Helena, in the Sandwich Islands, 
and in New Zcaland ; but they are not directly related to each other, representatives 
of totally different tribes of this extensive order becoming arborescent in each 
group of islands. The immense range and almost universal distribution of the 
Composite is due to the combination of a great facility of distribution (by their 
seeds) with a great attractiveness to insects, and the capacity of being fertilized by 
a variety of species of all orders, and especially by flies and small beetles. Thus 
they would be among the earliest of flowering plants to establish themselves on 
oceanic islands; but where insects of all kinds were very scarce it would be an 
advantage to gain increased size and longevity, so that fertilization at an interval 
of several years might suffice for the continuance of the species. The arborescent 
form would combine with increased longevity the advantage of increased size in 
the struggle for existence with ferns and other early colonists; and these advantages 
have led to its being independently produced in so many distant localities, whose 
chief feature in common is their remoteness from continents and the extreme 
poverty of their insect life. 

As the sweet odours of flowers are known to act in combination with their 
colours, as an attraction to insects, it might be anticipated that where colour was 
deticient scent would be so also. On applying to my friend Dr. Hooker for infor- 
mation as to New-Zealand plants, he informed me that this was certainly the case, 
and that the New-Zealand flora is, speaking generally, as strikingly deficient in 
sweet odours as in conspicuous colours. Whether this peculiarity occurs in other 
islands, I have not been able to obtain information ; but we may certainly expect 
it to be so in such a marked instance as that of the Galapagos flora. 

Another question which here comes before us is the origin and meaning of the 
odoriferous glands of leaves. Dr. Hooker informed me that not only are New- 
Zealand plants deficient in scented flowers, but equally so in scented leaves. This 
led me to think that perhaps such leaves were in some way an additional attrac- 
tion to insects—though it is not easy to understand how this could be, except by 
adding a general attraction to the special attraction of the flowers, or by supporting 
the larve which, as perfect insects, aid in fertilization. Mr. Darwin, however, 
informs me that he considers that leaf-glands bearing essential oils are a protection 
against the attacks of insects where these abound, and would thus not be required 
in countries where insects were very scarce. But it seems opposed to this view 
that highly aromatic plants are characteristic of deserts all over the world, and in 
such places insects are not abundant. Mr. Stainton informs me that the aromatic 
Labiate enjoy no immunity from insect attacks. The bitter leaves of the cherry- 


* Melliss’s ‘St. Helena,’ p. 226, note, 
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laurel are often eaten by the larvee of moths that abound on our fruit-trees; while 
in the Tropics the leaves of the orange tribe are favourites with a large number of 
lepidopterous larve ; and our northern firs and pines, although abounding in a 
highly aromatic resin, are very subject to the attacks of beetles. My friend Dr. 
Richard Spruce—who while travelling in South America allowed nothing connected 
with plant-life to escape his observation—informs me that trees whose leayes have 
aromatic and often resinous secretions in immersed glands abound in the plains of 
tropical America, and that such are in great part, if not wholly, free from the 
attacks of leaf-eating ants, except where the secretion is only slightly bitter, as in 
the orange tribe, orange-trees being sometimes entirely denuded of their leaves in 
asingle night. Aromatic plants abound in the Andes up to about 13,000 feet, as 
well as in the plains, but hardly more so than in Central and Southern Europe. 
They are perhaps more plentiful in the dry mountainous parts of Southern 
Europe; and as neither here nor in the Andes do leaf-eating ants exist, Dr. Spruce 
infers that, although in the hot American forests where such ants swarm the oil- 
bearing glands serve as a protection, yet they were not originally acquired for that 
purpose. Near the limits of perpetual snow on the Andes such plants as occur 
are not, so far as Dr. Spruce has obsérved, aromatic ; and as plants in such situa- 
tions can hardly depend on insect visits for their fertilization, the fact is com- 
parable with that of the flora of New Zealand, and would seem to imply some 
relation between the two phenomena, though what it exactly is cannot yet be 
determined. 

I trust I have now been able to show you that there are a number of curious 
problems lying as it were on the outskirts of biological inquiry which well merit 
attention, and which may lead to valuable results. But these problems are, as 
you see, for the most part connected with questions of locality, and require full 
and accurate knowledge of the productions of a number of small islands and other 
limited areas, and the means of comparing them the one with the other. To 
make such comparisons, however, is now quite impossible. No museum contains 
any fair representations of the productions of these localities ; and such specimens 
as do exist, being scattered through the general collection, are almost useless for 
this special purpose. If, then, we are to make any progress in this inquiry, it is 
absolutely essential that some collectors should begin to arrange their cabinets 
primarily on a geographical basis, keeping together the productions of every island 
or group of islands, and of such divisions of each continent as are found to possess 
any special or characteristic fauna or flora. We shall then be sure to detect many 
unsuspected relations between the animals and plants of certain localities, and we 
shall become much better acquainted with those complex reactions between the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and between the organic world and the inorganic, 
which have almost certainly played an important part in determining many of the 
most conspicuous features of living things. 


Rise and Progress of Modern Views as to the Antiquity and Origin of Man. 


I now come to a branch of our subject which I would gladly have avoided 
touching on ; but as the higher powers of this Association have decreed that I should 
preside over the Anthropological Department, it seems proper that I should devote 
some portion of my address to matters more immediately connected with the 
special study to which that. Department is devoted. 

As my own Knowledge of and interest in Anthropclogy is confined to the great 
outlines rather than to the special details of the science, I propose to give a very 
brief and general sketch of the modern doctrine as to the Antiquity and Origin of 
Man, and to suggest certain points of difticulty which have not, I think, yet re- 
ceived sufficient attention. 

Many now present remember the time (for it is little more than twenty years 
ago) when the antiquity of man, as now understood, was universally discredited. 
Not only theologians, but even geologists, then taught us that man belonged alto- 
eether to the existing state of things; that the extinct animals of the Tertiary 
period had finally disappeared, and that the earth’s surface had assumed its present 
condition before the human race first came into existence, So prepossessed were 
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even scientific men with this idea—which yet rested on purely negative evidence, 
and could not be supported by any arguments of scientific value—that numerous 
facts which had been presented at intervals for half a century, all tending to prove 
the existence of man at very remote epochs, were silently ignored ; and, more than 
this, the detailed statements of three distinct and careful observers confirming each 
other were rejected by a great scientific Society as too improbable for publication, 
only because they proved (if they were true) the coexistence of man with extinct 
animals *. 

But this state of belief in opposition to facts could not long continue. In 1859 
a few of our most eminent geologists examined for themselves into the alleged 
occurrence of flint implements in the gravels of the north of France, which had 
been made public fourteen years before, and found them strictly correct. The 
caverns of Devonshire were about the same time carefully examined by equally 
eminent observers, and were found fully to bear out the statements of those who 
had published their results eighteen years before. Flint implements began to be 
found in all suitable localities in the south of England, when carefully searched 
for, often in gravels of equal antiquity with those of France. Caverns giving 
evidence of human occupation at various remote periods were explored in Belgium 
and the south of France—lake-dwellings were examined in Switzerland—refuse- 
heaps in Denmark—and thus a whole series of remains have been discovered 
earrying back the history of mankind from the earliest historic periods to a long 
distant past. The antiquity of the races thus discovered can only be generally 
determined by the successively earlier and earlier stages through which we can 
trace them. A& we go back metals soon disappear, and we find only tools and 
weapons of stone and of bone. The stone weapons get ruder and ruder ; pottery, 
and then the bone implements, cease to occur; and in the earliest stage we find 
only chipped flints of rude design, though still of unmistakably human workman- 
ship. In like manner domestic animals disappear as we go backward; and though 
the dog seems to have been the earliest, it is doubtful whether the makers of the 
ruder flint implements of the gravels possessed even this. Still more important 
as a measure of time are the changes of the earth’s surface, of the distribution of 
animals, and of climate which have occurred during the human period. At a 
comparatively recent epoch in the record of prehistoric times we find that the 
Baltic was far salter than it is now and produced abundance of oysters, and that 
Denmark was covered with pine forests inhabited by Capercailzies, such as now 
only occur further north in Norway. A little earlier we find that reindeer were 
common eyen in the south of France; and still earlier this animal was eccom- 
panied by the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, by the arctic glutton, and by huge 
bears and lions of extinct species. The presence of such animals implies a change 
of climate; and both in the caves and gravels we find proofs of a much colder 
climate than now prevails in Western Europe. Still more remarkable are the 
changes of the earth’s surface which have been effected during man’s occupation of 
it. Many extensive valleys in England and France are believed by the kest ob- 
servers to have been deepened at least a hundred feet; caverns now far out of 
the reach of any stream must for a long succession of years have had streams 
flowing through them, at least in times of floods; and this often implies that vast 
masses of solid rock have since been worn away. In Sardinia land has risen at 
least 300 feet since men lived there who made pottery and probably used fishing- 
nets + ; while in Kent’s Cavern remains of man are found buried beneath two 
separate beds of stalagmite, each having a distinct texture, and each covering a 
deposit of cave-earth having well-marked differential characters, while each con- 
tains a distinct assemblage of extinct animals. 

Such, briefly, are the results of the evidence that has been rapidly accumulating 
for about fifteen years as to the antiquity of man; and it has been confirmed by so 
many discoveries of a like nature in all parts of the globe, and especially by the 


* In 1854 (?) a communication from the Torquay Natural-History Society confirming 
previous accounts by Mr. Godwin-Austen, Mr. Vivian, and the Rey. Mr, M‘Enery, that 
worked flints occurred in Kent’s Hole with remains of extinct species, was rejected as too 
improbable for publication. 

+ Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ fourth edition, p, 115. 
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comparison of the tools and weapons of prehistoric man with those of modern 
savages (so that the use of even the rudest flint-implements has become quite 
intelligible), that we can hardly wonder at the vast revolution effected in public 
opinion, Not only is the belief in man’s vast and still unknown antiquity uni- 
versal among men of science, but it is hardly disputed by any well-informed 
theologian ; and the present generation of science-students must, we should think, 
be somewhat puzzled to understand what there was in the earliest discoveries that 
should have aroused such general opposition and been met with such universal 
incredulity. 

But the question of the mere “ Antiquity of Man” almost sank into insigni- 
ficance at a very early period of the inquiry, in comparison with the far more 
momentous and more exciting problem of the development of man from some 
lower animal form, which the theories of Mr. Darwin and of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
soon showed to be inseparably bound up with it. This has been, and to some ex- 
tent still is, the subject of fierce conflict; but the controversy as to the fact of such 
development is now almost at an end, since one of the most talented representatives 
of Catholic theology, and an anatomist of high standing—Professor Mivart—fully 
adopts it as regards physical structure, reserving his opposition for those parts of 
the theory which would deduce man’s whole intellectual and moral nature from 
the same source and by a similar mode of development. 

Never, perhaps, in the whole history of science or philosophy has so great a 
revolution in thought and opinion been effected as in the twelve years from 1859 
to 1871, the respective dates of publication of Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ 
and ‘Descent of Man.’ Up to the commencement of this period the belief in the 
independent creation or origin of the species of animals and plants, and the very 
recent appearance.of man upon the earth, were, practically, universal. Long 
before the end of it these two beliefs had utterly disappeared, not only 
in the scientific world, but almost equally so among the literary and educated 
classes generally. The belief im the independent origin of man held its ground 
somewhat longer; but the publication of My. Darwin’s great work gaye even that 
its death-blow, for hardly any one capable of judging of the evidence now doubts 
the derivative nature of man’s bodily structure as a whole, although many believe 
that his mind, and even some of his physical characteristics, may be due to the 
action of other forces than have acted in the case of the lower animals. 

We need hardly be surprised, under these circumstances, if there has been a 
tendency among men of science to pass from one extreme to the other, from a pro- 
fession (so few years ago) of total ignorance as to the mode of origin of all living 
things, to a claim to almost complete knowledge of the whcle progress of the 
universe, from the first speck of living protoplasm up to the highest development 
of the human intellect. Yet this is really what we have seen in the last sixteen 
years. Vormerly difficulties were exaggerated, and it was asserted that we had 
not sufficient knowledge to venture on any generalizations on the subject. Now 
difficulties are set aside, and it is he!d that our theories are so well established and 
so far-reaching, that they explain and comprehend all nature. It is not long ago 
(as I have already reminded you) since facts were contemptuously ignored, because 
they favoured our now popular views; at the present day it seems to me that facts 
which oppose them hardly receive due consideration. And as oppositicn is the 
best incentive to progress, and it is not well even for the best theories to have it 
all their own way, I propose to direct your attention to a few such facts, and to 
the conclusions that seem fairly deducible from them. 

It is a curious circumstance that notwithstanding the attention that has been 
directed to the subject in every part of world, and the numerous excavations con- 
nected with railways and mines which have offered such facilities for geological 
discovery, no advance whatever has been made for a considerable number of years 
in detecting the time or mode of man’s origin. The Paleolithic flint weapons 
first discovered in the North of France more than thirty years ago are still the 
oldest undisputed proofs of man’s existence; and amid the countless relics of a 
former world that have been brought to light, no evidence of any one of the links 
that must have connected man with the lower animals has yet appeared. 

It is, indeed, well known that negative evidence in geology is of very slender 
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value; and this is, no doubt, generally the case. The circumstances here are, 
however, peculiar, for many converging lines of evidence show that, on the theory 
of development by the same laws which have determined the development of the 
lower animals, man must be immensely older than any traces of him yet dis- 
covered. As this is a point of great interest we must devote a few moments to its 
consideration. 

1. The most important difference between man and such of the lower animals as 
most nearly approach him is undoubtedly in the bulk and development of his 
brain, as indicated by the form and capacity of the cranium. We should therefore 
anticipate that these earliest races, who were contemporary with the extinct ani- 
mals and_used rude stone weapons, would show a marked deficiency in this 
respect. Yet the oldest known crania (those of the Engis and Cro-Magnon caves) 
show no marks of degradation, The former does not present so low a type as 
that of most existing savages, but is (to use the words of Prof. Huxley) “a fair 
average human skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, or might have 
contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.” The latter are still more remark- 
able, being unusually large and well formed. Dr. Pruner-Bey states that they 
surpass the average of modern European skulls in capacity, while their symmetrical 
form without any trace of prognathism, compares favourably not only with those 

‘of the foremost savage races, but with many civilized nations of modern times. 

One or two other crania of much lower type, but of less antiquity than this, have 
heen discovered ; but they in no way invalidate the conclusion which so highly 
developed a form at so early a period implies, viz. that we have as yet made a 
hardly perceptible step towards the discovery of any earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of man. 

2, This conclusion is supported and enforced by the nature of many of the works 
of art found even in the oldest cave-dwellings. The flints are of the old chipped 
type, but they are formed into a large variety of tools and weapons—such as 
scrapers, awls, hammers, saws, lances, &c., implying a variety of purposes for 
which these were used, and a corresponding degree of mental activity and civilization. 
Numerous articles of bone have also been found, including well-formed needles, 
implying that skins were sewn together, and perhaps even textile materials woven 
into cloth. Still more important are the numerous carvings and drawings repre- 
senting a variety of animals, including horses, reindeer, and even a mammoth, 
executed with considerable skill on bone, reindeer-horns, and mammoth-tusks. 
These, taken together, indicate a state of civilization much higher than that of the 
lowest of our modern savages, while it is quite compatible with a considerable de- 
gree of mental advancement, and leads us to believe that the crania of Engis and 
Cro-Magnon are not exceptional, but fairly represent the characters of therace. If 
we further remember that these people lived in Europe under the unfavourable 
conditions of a sub-Arctic climate, we shall be inclined to agree with Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, that it is far easier to produce evidences of deterioration than of progress 
in instituting a comparison between the contemporaries of the mammoth and later 
prehistoric races of Kurope or savage nations of modern times *. 

3. Yet another important line of evidence as to the extreme antiquity of the 
human type has been brought prominently forward by Prof. Mivart+. He shows, 
by a careful comparison of all parts of the structure of the body, that man is related 
not to any one, but almost equally to many of the existing apes—to the orang, the 
chimpanzee, the gorilla, and even to the gibbons—in a variety of ways; and these 
relations and differences are so numerous and so diverse that, on the theory of evo- 
lution, the ancestral form which ultimately developed into man must have diverged 
from the common stock whence all these various forms and their extinct allies ori- 
ginated. But so far back as the Miocene deposits of Europe we find the remains 
of apes allied to these various forms, and especially to the gibbons; so that in all 
probability the special line of variation which led up to man branched off at a still 
earlier period. And these early forms, being the initiation of a far higher type, 
and having to develop by natural selection into so specialized and altogether distinct 
a creature as man, must have risen at a very early period into the position of a 


* Prehistoric Man, 3rd ed. vol. i. p. 117. t Man and Apes, pp. 171-198. 
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dominant race, and spread in dense waves of population over all suitable portions of 
the great continent—for this, on Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, is essential to rapid de- 
velopmental progress through the agency of natural selection. 

Under these circumstances we might certainly expect to find some relics of these 
earlier forms of man along with those of animals, which were presumably less 
abundant. Negative evidence of this kind is not very weighty, but still it has 
some value. It has been suggested that as apes are mostly tropical, and anthropoid 
apes are now confined almost exclusively to the vicinity of the equator, we should 
expect the ancestral forms also to have inhabited these same localities—West Africa 
and the Malay Islands. But this objection is hardly valid, because existing anthro- 
poid apes are wholly dependent on a perennial supply of easily accessible fruits, 
which is only found near the equator, while not only had the south of Europe an 
almost tropical climate in Miocene times, but we must suppose even the earliest 
ancestors of man to have been terrestrial and omnivorous, since it must have taken 
ages of slow modification to have produced the perfectly erect form, the short arms, 
and the wholly non-prehensile foot, which so strongly differentiate man from 
the arboreal apes. 

The conclusion which I think we must arrive at is, that if man has been deve- 
lcped from a common ancestor, with all existing apes, and by no other agencies than 
such as have affected their development, then he must have existed, in something ap- 

roaching his present form, during the tertiary period—and not merely existed, 
Eu redominated in numbers, wherever suitable conditions prevailed. If, then, 
continued researches in all parts of Europe and Asia fail to bring to light any 
proofs of his presence, it will be at least a presumption that he came into existence 
at a much later date, and by a much more rapid process of development. In that 
case it will be a fair argument that, just as he isin his mental and moral nature, 
his capacities and aspirations, so infinitely raised above the brutes, so his origin 
is due, in part, to distinct and higher agencies than such as have affected their 
development. 

There is yet another line of inquiry bearing upon this subject to which I wish to 
call your attention. It is a somewhat curious fact that, while all modern writers 
admit the great antiquity of man, most of them maintain the very recent develop- 
ment of his intellect, and will hardly contemplate the possibility of men equal in 
mental capacity to ourselves having existed in prehistoric times. This question is 
generally assumed to be settled by such relics as have been preserved of the manu- 
factures of the older races showing a lower and lower state of the arts, by the 
successive disappearance in early times of iron, bronze, and pottery, and by the 
ruder forms of the older flint implements. The weakness of this argument has 
been well shown by Mr. Albert Mott in his very original but little-lmown pre- 
sidential address to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool in 1873. 
He maintains that “our most distant glimpses of the past are still of a world 
peopled as now with men both civilized and savage,” and “that we have often 
entirely misread the past by supposing that the outward signs of civilization must 
always be the same, and must be such as are found among ourselves.” In support 
of this view he adduces a variety of striking facts and ingenious arguments, a few 
of which I will briefly summarize. 

On one of the most remote islands of the Pacific—Easter Island—2000 miles 
from South America, 2000 from the Marquesas, and more than 1000 from the 
Gambier Islands, are found hundreds of gigantic stone images, now mostly in 
ruins, often thirty or forty feet high, while some seem to have been much larger, 
the crowns on their heads cut out of a red stone being sometimes ten feet in dia- 
meter, while even the head and neck of one is said to have been twenty feet high *, 
These once stood erect on extensive stone platforms; yet the island has only an area 
of about thirty square miles, or considerably less than Jersey. Now as one of the 
smallest images eight feet high weighs four tons, the largest must weigh over a 
hundred tons, if not much more ; and the existence of such vast works implies a 
large population, abundance of food, and an established government. Yet how 
could these coexist in a mere speck of land wholly cut off from the rest of the 


* Journ. of Roy.-Geog. Soc. 1870, pp. 177, 178. 
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world? Mr. Mott maintains that this necessarily implies the power of regular 
communication with larger islands or a continent, the arts of navigation, and a 
civilization much higher than now exists in any part of the Pacific. Very similar 
remains in other islands scattered widely over the Pacific add weight to this argu- 
ment. 

The next example is that of the ancient mounds and earthworks of the North- 
American continent, the bearing of which is even more significant. Over the 
ereater part of the extensive Mississippi valley four well-marked classes of these 
earthworks occur. Some are camps, or works of defence, situated on bluffs, pro- 
montories, or isolated hills; others are vast enclosures in the plains and lowlands, 
often of geometric forms, and haying attached to them roadways or avenues often 
miles in length ; a third are mounds corresponding to our tumuli, often seventy to 
ninety feet high, and some of them covering acres of ground; while a fourth group 
consist of representations of various animals modelled in relief on a gigantic scale, 
and occurring chiefly in an area somewhat to the north-west of the other classes, in 
the plains of Wisconsin. 

The first class—the camps or fortified enclosures—resemble in general features 
the ancient camps of our own islands, but far surpass them in extent. Fort Hill, 
in Ohio, is surrounded by a wall and ditch a mile and a half in length, part of the 
way cut through solid rock, Artificial reservoirs for water were made within it, 
while at one extremity, on a more elevated point, a keep is constructed with its 
separate defences and water-reservoirs. Another, called Clark’s Work, in the 
Scioto valley, which seems to have been a fortified town, encloses an area of 127 
acres, the embankments measuring three miles in length, and containing not less 
than three million cubic feet of earth. This area encloses numerous sacrificial 
mounds and symmetrical earthworks, in which many interesting relics and works 
of art have been found. 

The second class—the sacred enclosures—may be compared for extent and ar- 
rangement with Avebury or Carnak, but are in some respects even more remark- 
able. One of these at Newark, Ohio, covers an area of several miles with its 
connected groups of circles, octagons, squares, ellipses, and avenues on a grand 
scale, and formed by embankments from twenty to thirty feet in height. Other 
similar works occur in different parts of Ohio; and by accurate survey it is found 
not only that the circles are true, though some of them are one third of a mile in 
diameter, but that other figures are truly square, each side being over 1000 feet 
long, and, what is still more important, the dimensions of some of these geometrical 
figures, in different parts of the country and seventy miles apart, are identical. 
Now this proves the use, by the builders of these works, of some standard mea- 

-sures of length, while the accuracy of the squares, circles, and, in a less degree, of 
the octagonal figures shows a considerable knowledge of rudimentary geometry 
and some means of measuring angles, The difficulty of drawing such figures on a 
large scale is much greater than any one would imagine who has not tried it, and 
the accuracy of these is far beyond what is necessary to satisfy the eye. We must 
therefore impute to these people the wish to make these figures as accurate as 
possible ; and this wish is a greater proof of habitual skill and intellectual advance- 
ment than even the ability to draw such figures. If, then, we take into account 
this ability and this love of geometric truth, and further consider the dense popu- 
lation and civil organization implied by the construction of such extensive syste- 
matic works, we must allow that these ancient people had reached the earlier stages 
of a civilization of which no traces existed among the savage tribes who alone 
occupied the country when first visited by Europeans. 

The animal mounds are of comparatively less importance for our present pur- 
pose, as they imply a somewhat lower grade of advancement; but the sepulchral 
and sacrificial mounds exist in vast numbers, and their partial exploration has 
yielded a quantity of articles and-works of art which throw some further light on 
the peculiarities of this mysterious people. Most of these mounds contain a large 
concave hearth or basin of burnt clay, of perfectly symmetrical form, on which are 
found deposited more or less abundant relics, all bearing traces of the action of 
fire. We are therefore only acquainted with such articles as are practically fire- 
proof, or haye accidentally escaped combustion, These consist of bone and copper 
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implements and ornaments, disks, and tubes—pearl, shell, and silver beads, more 
or less injured by the fire—ornaments cut in mica, ornamental pottery, and numbers 
of elaborate carvings in stone, mostly forming pipes for smoking. The metallic 
articles are all formed by hammering, but the execution is very good: plates of 
mica are found cutinto scrolls and circles ; the poerys of which very few remains 
have been found, is far superior to that of any of the Indian tribes, since Dr. Wilson 
is of opinion that it must have been formed on a wheel, as it is often of uniform 
thickness throughout (sometimes not more than one sixth of an inch), polished, 
and ornamented with scrolls and figures of birds and flowers in delicate relief. 
But the most instructive objects are the sculptured stone pipes, representing not 
only various easily recognizable animals, but also human heads, so well executed 
that they appear to be portraits. Among the animals, not only are such native 
forms as the panther, bear, otter, wolf, beaver, raccoon, heron, crow, turtle, frog, 
rattlesnake, and many others well represented, but also the manatee, which perhaps 
then ascended the Mississippi as it now does the Amazon, and the toucan, which 
could hardly have been obtained nearer than Mexico, The sculptured heads 
are especially remarkable, because they present to us the features of an intellectual 
and civilized people. The nose in some is perfectly straight, and neither promi- 
nent nor dilated; the mouth is small, and the lips thin ; the chin and upper lip ara 
short, contrasting with the ponderous jaw of the modern Indian, while the 
cheek-bones present no marked prominence. Other examples have the nose 
somewhat projecting at the apex in a manner quite unlike the features of any 
American indigenes; and althcugh there are some which show a much coarser 
face, it is very difficult to see in any of them that close resemblance to the 
Indian type which these sculptures have been said to exhibit. The few authentic 
crania from the mounds present corresponding features, being far more symmetrical 
and better developed in the frontal region than those of any American tribes, 
although somewhat resembling them in the occipital outline* ; while one was 
described by its discoverer (Mr. W. Marshall Anderson) as a “beautiful skull 
worthy of a Greek.” 

The antiquity of this remarkable race may perhaps not be very great as com- 
pared with the prehistoric man of Europe, although the opinions of some writers 
on the subject seem affected by that “ parsimony of time” on which the late Sir 
Charles Lyell so often dilated. The mounds are all overgrown with dense forest, 
and one of the large trees was estimated to be eight hundred years old, while other 
observers consider the forest growth to indicate an age of at least 1000 years. But 
it is well known that it requires several generations of trees to pass away before 
the growth on a deserted clearing comes to correspond with that of the surrounding 
virgin forest, while this forest, once established, may go on growing for an unknown 
number of thousands of years. The 800 or 1000 years estimate from the growth 
of existing vegetation is a minimum which has no bearing whatever on the actnal 
age of these mounds; and we might almost as well attempt to determine the time 
of the glacial epoch from the age of the pines or oaks which now grow on the 
moraines. 

The important thing for us, however, is that when North America was first 
settled by Europeans, the Indian tribes inhabiting it had no knowledge or tradition 
of any preceding race of higher civilization thav themselves. Yet we find that 
such a.race existed ; that they must have been populous and have lived under some 
established government; while there are signs that they practised agriculture 
largely, as, indeed, they must have done to have supported a population capable of 
executing such gigantic works in such vast profusion; for it is stated that the 
mounds and earthworks of various kinds in the state of Ohio alone amount to 
between eleven and twelve thousand. In their habits, customs, religion, and arts 
they differed strikingly from all the Indian tribes; while their love of art and of 
geometric forms, and their capacity for executing the latter upon so gigantic a 
scale, render it probable that they were a really civilized people, although the 
form their civilization took may have been very different from that of later people 
subject to very different influences, and the inheritors of a longer series of ancestral 


* Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric Man, 3rd ed. vol. ii. pp. 123-130, 
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civilizations. We have here, at all events, a striking example of the transition, 
over an extensive country, from comparative civilization to comparative barbarism, 
the former left to tradition and haying hardly any trace of influence on the latter. 

As Mr. Mott well remarks :—Nothing can be more striking than the fact that 
Easter Island and North America both gaye the same testimony as to the origin of 
the savage life found in them, although in all circumstances and surroundings the 

two cases are so different. If no stone monuments had been constructed in Master 

Island, or mounds, containing a few relics saved from fire, in the United States, 
we might never have suspected the existence of these ancient peoples. He argues, 
therefore, that it is very easy for the records of an ancient nation’s life entirely to 
perish or to be hidden from observation. Even the arts of Nineveh and Babylon 
were unknown only a generation ago, and we have only just discovered the facts 
about the mound-builders of North America. 

But other parts of the American continent exhibit parallel phenomena. Recent 
investigations show that in Mexico, Central America, and Peru the existing race 
of Indians has been preceded by adistinct and more civilized race. This is proved 
by the sculptures of the ruined cities of Central America, by the more ancient 
terra-cottas and paintings of Mexico, and by the oldest portrait-pottery of Peru. 
All alike show markedly non-Indian features, while they often closely resemble 
modern European types. Ancient crania, too, have been found in all these countries, 
presenting very different characters from those of any of the modern indigenous 
races of America *. 

There is one other striking example of a higher being succeeded by a lower 
‘degree of knowledge, which is in danger of being forgotten because it has been 
made the foundation of theories which seem wild and fantastic, and are probably 
in great part erroneous. I allude to the Great Pyramid of Egypt, whose form, 
dimensions, structure, and uses have recently been the subject of elaborate works 
by Prof. Piazzi Smyth. Now the admitted facts about this pyramid are so inter- 
esting and so apposite to the subject we are considering, that I beg to recall them 
to your attention. Most of you are aware that this pyramid has been carefully 
explored and measured by successive Egyptologists, and that the dimensions have 
lately become capable of more accurate determination, owing to the discovery of 
some of the original casing-stones and the clearing away of the earth from the 
corners of the foundation showing the sockets in which the corner-stones fitted. 
Prof, Smyth devoted many months of work with the best instruments in order to 
fix the dimensions and angles of all accessible parts of the structure; and he has 
carefully determined these by a comparison of his own and all previous measures, 
the best of which agree pretty closely with each other. The results arrived at 
are :— 

1. That the pyramid is truly square, the sides being equal and the angles right 
angles. 

2. That the four sockets on which the four first stones cf the corners rested are 
truly on the same level. 

3. That the direction of the sides are accurately to the four cardinal points. 

4, That the vertical height of the pyramid bears the same proportion to its cir- 
cumference at the base, as the radius of a circle does to its circumference. 

Now all these measures, angles, and levels are accurate, not as an ordinary sur- 
yeyor or builder could make them, but to such a degree as requires the very hest 
modern instruments and all the refinements of geodetical science to discover any 
error at all. In addition to this we have the wonderful perfection of the workman- 
ship in the interior of the pyramid, the passages and chambers being lined with 
huge blocks of stones fitted with the utmost accuracy, while every part of the 
building exhibits the highest structural science. 

In all these respects this largest pyramid surpasses every other in Egypt. Yet 
it is universally admitted to be the oldest, and also the oldest historical building 
in the world. 

Now these admitted facts about the Great Pyramid are surely remarkable, and 
worthy of the deepest consideration. They are facts which, in the pregnant 


* Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric Man,’ 3rd ed, vol. ii. pp. 125, 144. 
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words of the late Sir John Herschel, “according to received theories ought not to 
happen,” and which, he tells us, should therefore be kept ever present to our minds, 
since “they belong to the class of facts which serve as the clue to new discoveries.” 
According to miodern theories, the higher civilization is ever a growth and an out- 
come from a preceding lower state; and it is inferred that this progress is visible to us 
throughout all history and in all the material records of human intellect. But here 
we have a building which marks the very dawn of history, which is the oldest 
authentic monument of man’s genius and skill, and which, instead of being far in- 
ferior, is very much superior to all which followed it. Great men are the products 
of their age and country, and the designer and constructors of this wonderful monu- 
ment could never have arisen among an unintellectual and half-barbarous people. 
So perfect a work implies many preceding less perfect works which have disappeared. 
It marks the culminating point of an ancient civilization, of the early stages of 
which we have no record whatever. 

The three cases to which I have now advyerted (and there are many others) seem 
to require for their satisfactory interpretation a somewhat different view of human 
progress from that which is now generally accepted. Taken in connexion with the 
great intellectual power of the ancient Greeks—which Mr. Galton believes to have 
been far above that of the average of any modern nation—and the elevation, at 
ounce intellectual and moral, displayed in the writings of Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
in the Vedas, they point to the conclusion that, while in material progress there has 
been a tolerably steady advance, man’s intellectual and moral development reached 
almost its highest level in a very remote past. The lower, the more animal, but 
often the more energetic types have, however, always been far the more numerous ; 
hence such established societies as have here and there arisen under the guidance 
of higher minds have always been liable to be swept away by the incursions of 
barbarians. Thus in almost every part of the globe there may have been a long 
succession of partial civilizations, each in turn succeeded by a period of barbarism ; 
and this view seems supported by the occurrence of degraded types of skull along 
with such “as might have belonged to a philosopher,” at a time when the mam- 
inoth and the reindeer inhabited southern France. 

Nor need we fear that there is not time enough for the rise and decay of so many 
successive civilizations as this view would imply ; for the opinion is now gaining 
ground among geologists that paleolithic man was really preglacial, and that the 
great gap (marked alike by a change of physical conditions and of animal life) 
which in Europe always separates him from his neolithic successor, was caused by 
the coming on and passing away of the great ice age. 

If the views now advanced are correct, many, perhaps most, of our existing savages 
are the successors of higher races; and their arts, often showing a wonderful 
similarity in distant continents, may have been derived from a common source 
among more civilized peoples. 

I must now conclude this very imperfect sketch of a few of the offshoots from 
the great tree of Biological study, It will, perhaps, be thought by some that my 
remarks have tended to the depreciation of our science, by hinting at imperfections 
in our knowledge and errors in our theories where more enthusiastic students see 
nothing but established truths. But I trust that I may have conveyed to many of 
my hearers a different impression. I have endeavoured to show that, even in what 
are usually considered the more trivial and superficial characters presented by natural 
objects, a whole field of new inquiry is opened up to us by the study of distribution 
and local conditions. And as regards man, I haye endeavoured to fix your attention 
on a class of facts which indicate that the course of his development has been far less 
direct and simple than has hitherto been supposed ; and that, instead of resembling 
a single tide with its advancing and receding ripples, it must rather be compared 
to the progress from neap to spring tides, both the rise and the depression being 
comparatively greater as the waters of true civilization slowly advance towards the 
highest level they can reach, 

And if we are thus led to believe that our present knowledge of nature is some- 
what less complete than we have been accustomed to consider it, this is only what 
we might expect; for however great may have been the intellectual triumphs of 
the nineteenth century, we can hardly think so highly of its achievements as to 
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imagine that, in somewhat less than twenty years, we have passed from complete 
ignorance to almost perfect knowledge on two such vast and complex subjects as 
the origin of species and the antiquity of man. 


Borany anp Zooroey. 


Address to the Department of Botany and Zoology. By Aurrep Newron, 
M.A., PRS. PLS, VPZS., Se., Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, Vice-President. 


Any one in the position of chairman of this Department must feel that his diffi- 
culty lies in choosing rather than in seeking a subject whereon to address an 
audience like that which is before me. Thisdifficulty arises from the astounding 
abundance of interesting topics which are presented by the studies of Botany and 
Zoology—or of the latter alone, I may say, since it would ill become me to attempt 
the treatment of any which belong to the sister science. But it is of course in- 
cumbent upon me to touch upon the chief events of the past year which aftect 
this Department; and it seems possible that in so doing we may find some con- 
siderations naturally proceeding from them to be worthy of your notice during the 
short time that I shall presume to oceupy your attention, and also to present enough 
general interest to justify my enlarging upon the themes which they inspire. 

These chief events appear to me to be two in number: It is my first and pleas- 
ing duty to congratulate the naturalists here assembled on the successful termina- 
tion of that expedition in which we have all taken so great an interest, as during 
its progress tidings of it have reached us from one distant land after another, and 
especially (as your mouth-piece) heartily to welcome home all now present who 
were on board the good ship ‘ Challenger’ in her circumnayigation of the globe. 
IT would that your spokesman on this occasion had been one who was better able 
to appreciate their labours and enter into details as to the value of their discoveries 
and researches. Unfortunately I am under the great disadvantage of being so im- 
perfectly acquainted with the mysteries of the ocean, that it is only possible for me 
to speak in the most general terms of what has been done. I feel sure, however, 
that, so far as the great secrets of the sea can yet be interpreted and revealed by 
men, they will be by those who have happily returned to us, Sir Charles Wyville 
Thomson and his colleagues. There is one of their company we Inow they have 
not brought back; and it is fitting for us to lower the tone of our exultation while 
we remember the name of Von Willemées-Suhm, With this single sad exception 
there is, however, nothing, so far as I know, to occasion regret; and the various 
memoirs that have been already published by members of the Expedition give a 
foretaste of what we may expect when the whole of its results are made known. 
Tam informed that the rich collections made during the voyage are at present 
lodged in the University of Edinburgh, and are in process of revision and rough 
arrangement under the superintendence of the Director of the Scientifie Staff of 
the late Expedition. They include the products of dredging or trawling and sur- 
face-collecting at about 350 stations, and at depths varying from 100 to 4500 
fathoms, and consist of a prodigious number of specimens belonging to most of the 
groups of marine Invertebrata, especially of Sponges and Echinoderms, which pre- 
ponderate at the greatest depths. It is, I believe, intended to obtain the assistance 
of special experts in working out the different groups ; and I am sure this meeting 
will hear with pleasure that the Hydrozoa are to be intrusted to Professor Allman, 
and the Polyzoa to Mr. Busk. It is understood that Her Majesty’s Treasury will 
charge itself with the cost of publishing the treatises of these and the other 
eminent naturalists to be employed; and thus it is hoped that a series of volumes 
will be produced worthy of the magnitude of the subject, and fit for the first rank 
among the works of zoologists in this or any other country. I need scarcely add 
that the wishes of all here will be for the due carrying-out of this grand scheme ; 
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and, remembering how often similar ambitious undertakings by our scientific men 
in combination with our Government have been baulked by untoward circum- 
stances, we cannot but express the sincere hope that former failures will serve as 
useful warnings to ensure future success. I regret extremely my inability to say 
more on this subject. 

I trust you will not think me to underrate the importance of the safe and 
prosperous retura of the ‘ Challenger’ from her voyage, when, though naming it 
first, I ascribe to it the second place in the events of the past year as regards the 
progress of zoological investigation. Other scientific expeditions have before now 
left these shores and the shores of other countries, and have more or less fully 
attained their purpose, while other expeditions will doubtless in due time be 
organized and carried out with, we trust, like happy results. The voyage of the 
‘Challenger,’ though a highly important and, in many respects, a novel one, is 
notwithstanding only a unit in a long series which began a century ago, and has 
been continued at intervals to our own day; nay, more, since the sailing of the 
‘Challenger’ we have witnessed the departure of another and larger expedition 
for the accomplishment of a still more arduous undertaking. But what I have now 
to speak of is a matter that will, if I am not mistaken, in after ages characterize 
the present year as an epoch in the history of our sciences inferior only in im- 
portance to that which marked some eighteen or nineteen years ago the promul- 
gation of a reasonable Theory of Evolution by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace. And 
while it is to the latter of these two naturalists that we owe the boon that has 
recently been conferred on us, it is unquestionably from the former labours of 
both—united yet distinct--that the boon acquires its greatest value. Without 
those far higher, far wider views which the Theory of Eyoluticn enables us to take, 
the serried array of facts that bristle throughout the two volumes of the ‘@eo- 
eraphical Distribution of Animals’* which Mr, Wallace has just published would 
have been but a comparatively meaningless aggregation of statements—the evi- 
dence no doubt of labour almost unsurpassed, the accumulation of much that is 
curious and of much that is suggestive, but, taken all in all, as serving to an unin- 
telligible or insignificant end, if to any end whatever that was not misleading. 

As the ease is, the result is very different. But I would ask you now, Without 
the aid afforded by the Doctrine of Descent, would it have been possible to draw, 
as Mr. Wallace has so skilfully drawn, those legitimate conclusions from a con- 
sideration of the animal life of Java (vol. i. pp. 352, 353), or to arrive at those 
marvellous results with respect to the past history of Borneo (vol. i. pp. 358, 859), 
or eyen to indulge in those daring speculations with regard to the origin of the 
Celebesian fauna (vol. i. pp. 436-458)? I cite these instances because they are 
taken from that part of the world on which the author’s labours have before shed 
so much light, and with which his name is imperishably associated ; but there is 
hardly any one of his summaries that does not place before us material for reflection 
as astounding. 

While, however, assigning to the Theory of Evolution the chief glory in giving 
a real and lasting value to the interpretation of the facts of Animal Distribution, I 
must not omit acknowledging the share which Physical Geography has contributed 
to that end, especially by its marine surveys, which furnish the zoologist with 
data as to the depths of seas and oceans, and thereby enable him to judge as to 
the former extent of land. It is therefore to be expected that voyages like that of 
the ‘ Challengey,’ when their results have been fully worked out, will still further 
add to our knowledge in this respect. Again, too, Geology (but this follows 
almost as a matter of course) has in its own line played an equal part. I would 
that Botany could be mentioned in this connexion; but here it seems as if the 
eldest of the biological sciences were not, as she usually is, in advance of the rest ; 
and Mr. Wallace’s suggestion (vol. ii. p. 162), that Zoology furnishes a key where- 
with many of the difficulties besetting the study of the Distribution of Plants may 
be unlocked, will doubtless meet with due attention from botanists. 


* The Geographical Distribution of Animals, with a study of the relations of living and 
extinct Faunas as elucidating the past changes of the Earth's Surface. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,’ &e, Syo, two yols. London: 1876, 
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Of the care and labour which the author of this work has bestowed upon it, no 
one here, [ venture to think, has a better right to speak than myself, because it is 
not very long ago that I attempted a dissertation on the Geographical Distribution 
of a single Class of animals*, Though it was the Class with which Iam most 
familiar, and though in my attempt I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. 
Wallace’s manuscript at my side, which cleared my way through many obstacles, 
still I found the task one of enormous difficulty, and one which I at times almost 
repented that I had undertaken; yet Mr: Wallace has treated not of Birds 
only, as I did, but of Mammals, Amphibians, Reptiles, and Freshwater Fishes— 
to say nothing of the most telling Families of two orders of Insects, with the 
Mollusks so far as they were available for his purpose. There is nothing that in 
turning over the pages of these volumes so much strikes one as the energy they 
eyince on the part of their author. Those who have been most accustomed to the 
literature of zoology must admit that there is scarcely any book with which ‘The 
Geographical Distribution of Animals’ may not, in respect of hard and honest 
work, be advantageously compared: It deserves to bear good fruit; and I am 
greatly mistaken if it will not do so. From an educational point of view, it can 
hardly fail to be of the greatest service. Attractive as is the subject to those that 
know it and see its bearings, the learner has hitherto been repelled from its con- 
sideration by the want of any work of general compass which would guide his 
studies, while even few of those treatises which have a particular scope were of 
much use to him. Mr, Wallace has now placed one in his hands; and the result 
we need not try to anticipate. One thing, however, is clear—the Distribution of 
Animals can no longer be neglected as a secondary or unimportant part of Zoology. 
It only remains for me to add, while thus attempting to set forth the general merits 
of this learned work, that I by no means pin my faith to all the author's details, or 
to all his conclusions. Most of the latter may indeed be justified by the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge; but it does not follow that they will eventually 
meet with common acceptance. I must particularly call your attention to the 
admirably cautious words in which he takes leave of his readers—words that 
proye him to be thoroughly imbued with the right spizit of a true worker in a 
progressive branch of study. Mr. Wallace says :— 

“The preceding remarks are all I now venture to offer, on the distinguishing 
features of the various groups of land-animals as regards their distribution and 
migrations. They are at best but indications of the various lines of research 
opened up to us by the study of animals from the geographical point of view, and 
by looking upon their range in space and time as an important portion of the earth’s 
history. . . . Till every well-marked district,—every archipelago, and every im- 
portant island, has all its Inown species of the more important groups of animals 
catalogued on a uniform plan, and with a uniform nomenclature, a thoroughly 
satisfactory account of the Geographical Distribution of Animals will not be 

ossible.” 
And then he goes on to point out that more than this is wanted :— 

“ Many of the most curious relations between animal forms and their habitats, 
are entirely unnoticed, owing to the productions of the same locality never being 
associated in our museums and collections. A few such relations have been brought 
to light by modern scientific travellers ; but many more remain to be discovered, 
and there is probably no fresher and more productive field still unexplored in 
Natural History.” 

These coincident variations, he concludes by saying, “ have never been systema- 
tically investigated. They constitute an unworked mine of wealth for the enter- 
prising explorer; and they may not improbably lead to the discovery of some of 
the hidden laws iil Poa Sele to Natural Selection), which seem to be required 
in order to account for many of the external characteristics of animals” (vol. ii. 
pp. 552, 553), 


And now to follow out the idea with which I began, Having touched on the 


* “Geographical Distribution of Birds,” Encyclopxdia Britannica, Ed. 9, vol. iii, 
pp. 736-764, 
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two chief zoological events of the year, let us see if they do not suggest something 
that will not be beneath your consideration for the remainder of this address. I 
have spoken of the. certainty of the expedition from which we now welcome our 
friends being succeeded by others of similar character. We shall hardly be in- 
dulging any vain imagination if we ask ourselves what we may look forward to 
as regards their reports; and to one point we may perhaps usefully apply ourselves. 

What if a future ‘Challenger’ shall report of some island, now known to possess 
a rich and varied animal population, that its present fauna has disappeared ? that 
its only Mammals were feral Pigs, Goats, Rats, and Rabbits—with an infusion of 
Ferrets, introduced by a zealous “ acclimatizer” to check the superabundance of 
the rodents last named, but contenting themselves with the colonists’ chickens ? 
that Sparrows and Starlings, brought from Europe, were its only Land-birds, that 
the former had propagated to such an extent that the cultivation of cereals had 
ceased to pay—the prohibition of bird-keeping boys by the local school-board con- 
tributing to the same effect—and that the latter (the Starlings) having put an end 
to the indigenous insectivorous birds by consuming their food, had turned their 
attention to the settlers’ orchards, so that a crop of fruit was only to be looked for 
about once in five years—when the great periodical cyclones had reduced the 
number of the depredators ? that the Goats had destroyed one half of the original 
flora and the Rabbits the rest? that the Pigs devastated the potatoe-gardens and 
yam-grounds? This is no fanciful picture. I pretend not to the gift of prophecy ; 
that 1s a faculty alien to the scientitic mind; but if we may reason from the 
known to the unknown, from what has been and from what is to what will be, I 
cannot entertain a doubt that these things are coming to pass; for I am sure there 
are places where what is very like them has already happened. 

You may ask why this is so? why do these lands so speedily suecumb to the 
strangers from beyond sea? One part of the answer is ready to hand with those 
who have learned one of the first principles of biology which our great master, 
Mr. Darwin, has laid down for us. The weaker, the more generalized forms of 
life must always make way for the stronger and more specialized. The other part 
of the answer is supplied by Mr. Wallace; for no one can have studied his volumes 
to much purpose without perceiving that the inhabitants of oceanic islands and of 
the southern hemisphere—the great Australian Region especially, and South 
America not much less, are the direct and comparatively speaking ittle-changed 
descendants of an older, a more generalized and a weaker fauna than are the 
present inhabitants of this quarter of the globe, which have been, so to speak, 
elaborated by Nature and turned out as the latest and most perfect samples of her 
handiwork. 

Set face to face with unlooked-for invaders, and forced into a contest with them 
from which there is no retreat, it is not in the least surprising that the natives should 
succumb. They have hitherto only had to struggle for existence with creatures of 
a like organization ; and the issue of the conflict which has been going on for ages 
is that, adapted to the conditions under which they find themselves, they maintain 
their footing on grounds of equality among one another, and so for centuries they 
may have ‘kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” Suddenly man interferes and 
lets loose upon them an entirely new race of animals, which act and react in a 
thousand different fashions on their circumstances. It is not necessary that the 
new comers should be predacious; they may be so far void of offence as to abstain 
from assaulting the aboriginal population; but they occupy the same haunts and 
consume the same food. The Fitts: the herbage, and other supplies that sufficed 
to support the ancient fauna now have to furnish forage for the invaders as well. 
Their effects on the flora there is no need for me to trace, since Dr. Hooker ex- 
pressly made them one of the themes of that discourse to which many of us listened 
with rapt attention a few yearssince at this Association. But the consequences of 
the invasion to the native fauna have never been so fully made known. The new 
comers are creatures whose organization has been prepared by and for combat 
throughout generations innumerable. Their ancestors have been elevated in the 
seale of being by the discipline of strife. Their descendants inherit the developed 
qualities that enabled those ancestors to win a hard-fought existence when the 
animals around them were no higher in grade than those among which the de- 
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scendants are now thrown. Can we doubt that the victory inclines to the heirs of 
the ancient conquerors? ‘The struggle is like one between an army of veterans 
and a population unused to warfare. It is that of Spaniards with matchlocks and 
coats of mail against Aztecs with feather cloaks and bows and arrows. Mala 
salus victis, A few years, and the majority of native species are exterminated. But 
this is not the worst. The species which perish most quickly are just those that 
naturalists would most wish to preserve; for they are those peculiar and endemic 
forms that in structure and constitution represent the ancient state of things upon 
the earth, and supply us with some of the most instructive evidence as to the 
Order of Nature. 

With the progress of civilization it is plain that there will soon be hardly a land 
but will bear the standard of a European nation or of a community of Kuropean 
descent, and, as things are going on, be overrun by their imports. If this were 
inevitable it would be useless to complain. But is it inevitable? Is it not obvious 
that most of this extermination is being carried on unwittingly ? and may not some 
of it be avoided by proper precautions? If so, should not men of science make a 
stand, and interest the ignorant or careless in the importance of the subject? I 
cannot divest myself of the belief that the course of the next century will see the 
extirpation, not only of most of the peculiar faunas I had in view a few minutes ago, 
but of a great multitude of other species of animals throughout all parts of the 
world. The regret with which I regard such extirpation is not merely a matter of 
sentiment. Jere sentiment and science are for once on the same side. A heavy 
blow will be inflicted on Zoology by the disappearance of some of these marvellous 
and peculiar forms. There is no one species of animal whose structure and habits 
have been so completely investigated that absence of the means of further exami- 
nation would not be a distinct deprivation to Science; and as what Science has 
done is only an earnest of what she will do, we cannot say that the time shall ever 
come when the want of those means will not be severely felt. It is then for 
scientific men, and for naturalists especially, to consider whether they are not 
bound, in the interest of thoir successors, to interpose more than they have hitherto 
given any sign of doing. 

But outside this audience there are many who care little for consequences like 
these. Such persons may, however, be impressed by thinking that the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of animals which, in one way or another, is now going on, must 
sooner or later lead to the extirpation of many of those which minister to our 
wants, whether of comfort or luxury. The fur-bearing creatures will speedily, if 
they do not already, require some protection to be generally accorded to them ; and 
that such protection can be effectually given is evident if we take the trouble of 
inquiring as to the steps taken by the Russian local authorities in Alaska, and now, 
I believe, continued by those of the United States, for limiting the slaughter of the 
Sea-Otter and the Fur-Seals of the adjacent islands to particular seasons. No one 
can suppose that, even with the assistance we get from Siberia, our supply of ivory 
will continue what it now is when the interior of Africa is pacified and settled, 
as we can hardly doubt that it one day will be; and, unless we can find some sub- 
stitute for that, useful substance before that day comes, it would be only prudent 
to do something to check the wasteful destruction of Elephants. Many people 
may think that the continent of Africa is too vast and its animal life too luxuriant 
for the efforts of man materially to affect it. If we inquire, however, we shall find 
that this is not the case, and that there is an enormous tract of country, extending 
far beyond our colonies and the territories of the neighbouring Republics, from 
which most of the larger Mammals have already disappeared. There is good 
reason to believe that at least one species has become extinct within the last tive- 
and-twenty years or thereabouts ; and though I do not mean to say that this species, 
the true Zebra, had any economic value, yet its fate is an indication of what will 
befall its fellows ; while to the Zoologist its extirpation is a matter of moment, 
being probably the first case of the total extinction of a large terrestrial mammal 
since the remote days when the Megaceros hibernicus disappeared. 

Time would fail me if I attempted to go into particulars with regard to the 
marine Mammalia. It is notorious that various members of the Orders’ Strenia, 
Cetacea, and Pinnipedia have recently dwindled in numbers or altogether vanished 
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from the earth. The Manatee and Dugong have been recklessly Killed off from 
hundreds of localities where but a century or so since they abounded; and with 
them the stores of valuable oil that they furnished have been lost. That very re- 
markable Sirenian the huge Fhytina gigas has become utterly extinct. The greed 
of whalers is believed to have had the same effect on a Cetacean (the Balena 
biscayensts) which was once the cause of a flourishing industry on the coasts of 
France and Spain. The same greed has almost exterminated the Right Whale of 
the northern seas, and is fast accomplishing the same end in the ease of Seals all 
over the world. You are probably aware that an Act of Parliament, passed in the 
session of 1875, was intended to put some check upon those bloody massacres that 
annually take place on the fleating ice of the North Atlantic, to which these 
creatures resort at the time of bringing forth their young, when 


“Sires, mothers, children in one carnage lie.” 


But, whether through official indifference, or what, I know not, the treaties with 
foreign nations authorized by that Act were not completed ; and last spring, at the 
solicitation of certain Aberdeen or Peterhead shipowners, the Board of Trade 
allowed “one year more” of wholesale slaughter. Whatever other nations might 
like to do, our hands at least should have been unstained! It is admitted that in 
certain manufactures—that of jute, for instance—animal oil is absolutely necessary. 
It is easy to see that before long there will be very little animal oil forthcoming. 
There is another Class of animals with whose well-being the interests of man 
are largely connected. It cannot be denied that our Fisheries are year by year 
subjected to an ever-increasing strain, through the rapidly increasing population of 
these islands, and are giving unmistakable signs of being unable to bear it. But 
it must be admitted that the consideration of their case is fraught with unusual 
difficulties. Commissions, either Royal or Parliamentary, have been appointed 
one after another to inquire into the facts and to seek a remedy, if one is to be 
found, for the falling-off. It is with great diffidence that I venture to pass any 
criticism on the recommendations made by those Commissions, and especially on 
such as were contained in the Report of a Commission the constitution of which 
was such as to inspire the greatest respect, since men so eminent as Prof. Huxley 
and Mr. Holdsworth were named in it. That Commission reported in effect that 
there was nothing to be done with our Sea-Fisheries but to leave things alone. I 
do not profess to quote the words of the Report (which, indeed, I have not seen 
for a long time); but in substance, I believe, it amounted to this:—That the 
natural enemies to which Fishes were exposed were so multitudinous, so crafty, 
and so rapacious, that their destruction by man was very slight in comparison, and 
that his interference might be safely neglected in considering its consequences. 
Now it has always seemed to me that the Commissioners on this occasion suffered 
themselves to be deceived. Well aware of how little is known as to the indirect 
effects of man’s acts in regard to the lower animals, and in their fear lest any un- 
forseen bad results should follow from measures intended to be remedial, they re- 
commended none at all. But I fail to discern that land or sea makes any essential 
difference in the laws of life. The balance of Nature must be preserved as steadily 
in a dense as in a rare fluid—in water as in air—or all will not go well. What- 
ever be the weight in either scale, equipoise is as easily destroyed by an ounce as 
by aton. The marine Fishes that are of such commercial importance (Cod, Her- 
rings, and the like) have naturally, no doubt, enemies innumerable—Doefish, Cor- 
morants, Porpoises, and what not; but we know that, owing to their fertility and 
habits, the Cod and Herrings have continued till lately to contend successfully 
with these drawbacks and to maintain their numbers. It matters not if only one 
ege of the 10,000, or whatever be the number in the roe of a Herring, produces a 
fish that arrives at maturity and escapes its natural enemies, so long as that one 
fish is sufficient to supply the place of its parent. Now this, according to the 
arrangement of Nature, has hitherto been the case. But if, instead of that fish 
living to propagate its kind, it is cut off before its time by an enemy against whom 
Nature has made no provision, her balance is at once destroyed ; and the oftener 
the operation is repeated the sooner will the numbers of the species dwindle; and 
the dwindling will go on in a rapidly accelerated ratio. Therefore it seems that, 
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so far from leaving our Sea-Fisheries unrestricted, it is highly necessary to 
impose some limitation upon them; and, so far from dreading interference, 
ow interference is at present so fatal that further interference of another 
kind is required as a counterbalance; while that counterbalance Science only can 
apply. 

As much may be said for those other industries, in common speech also 
called ‘fisheries ’—the taking of Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters, all of which have 
lately been diminishing in a still more alarming degree. Here Parliament has 
wisely resolved to interpose, though whether the manner of interposition is wise 
seems to be a matter on which, as few naturalists have been consulted, we had 
better reserve our opinion. 

Thus, without troubling you with many technical details, I have striven to lay 
before you a sketch of man’s treatment of some of his fellow-creatures, and of the 
effects which have sprung, or certainly will spring, from it. There is probably 
hardly an island on which he has set foot, the fauna and flora of which has not 
been in some degree influenced by his even temporary presence ; there is assuredly 


_not a continent, though a continent takes longer to subdue: and his control does 


not stop at the shore; for, if what Ihave been advancing is true, the inhabitants of 
the deep come also more or less under his dominion. 1 invite you to contemplate 
whether it is always, or even generally, that of a beneficent ruler. But it will 
doubtless be urged that this kind of thing has gone on for ages—ever since life 
first existed on the earth. I may be told, in the words of the great poet of the 
country in which we now find ourselyes,— 


“Look abroad through Nature’s range, 
Nature’s mighty law is change ; 
* ne ee * # 
Why then ask of silly man, 
To oppose great Nature’s plan ?” 


I would answer from the same source that 


““____ man, to whom alone is giy’n 
A ray direct from pitying Heav’n,” 


should by means of that ray not oppose Nature, but rather second her preservative 
measures. Thatray is the ray of Science. We can only govern Nature by obeying 
her, only by obeying her can we assist her. To obey her laws we must Inow 
them ; what can we know of them but what Science teaches us ? 

It may be said that I have taken too gloomy a view of this matter of the extirpa- 
tion of animals by man. I wish I could think so. But I believe that if we go to 
work in the right way there is yet time to save many an otherwise expiring species. 
Tn this country there is happily a strong disposition, which grows stronger day by 
day, to preserve our wild animals. It is very desirable that this feeling should 
not be limited to the British Islands. If it is, as I maintain, a right feeling—a 
feeling sanctioned alike by humanity, by Science, and by our own material interests— 
it cannot be too widely disseminated. But its propagation must not be left to 
humanitarians and sentimentalists, whose efforts are sure to be brought to nothing 
through ignorance and excess of zeal, nor to economists, whose endeavours would 
unquestionably fall short of what is required. The officiousness of the one class 
and the slackness of the other must equally be tempered by the naturalist. He 
ean be trusted not to interfere with the use, but with the abuse, of the animal 
world. Only to do this he must place himself in the forefront of the movement ; 
for he can submit to no other leader. He alone has, or should have, that know- 
ledge which gives the power of coping successfully with the difficult questions that 
will arise ; and the advantage it gives him he must not abstain from exercising. 
If, without offence, I might here paraphrase some venerable words, I would say 
that, according to the greatness of this power, we must preserve those that are 
otherwise appointed to die. 
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ANATOMY AND PHyYsrIoLoaey. 


The Future of Physiological Research.—Address to the Department of Anatomy 
and Physiology. By Jons Grey M‘Kernpricx, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College ‘of Physicians, and of the Royal Society, of Edinburgh. 


Bearing in mind the fact that one of the objects of the British Association is to 
interest the public in the advancement of scientific truth, it has been the practice 
of the Presidents of the various Sections to make some remarks of a general cha- 
racter, or to give a résumé of the recent progress of science in their particular 
department. I shall follow so far the example of my predecessors. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate, far less to describe, the contributions made to anatomical 
and physiolowten! science during the past year, because that would entail a lone 
and wearisome report regarding investigations with which most of us are already 
acquainted by the perusal of those excellent summaries that appear from time to 
time in our scientific and medical periodicals. With the view of limiting the 
scope of this address, I propose to offer a few observations bearing generally 
upon some of the scientific and social relations of anatomy and physiology, with 
the view of interesting the public in what we have been doing, and what we hope 
yet to do. 

These sciences present different views of the same great system of truth. Hach 
can be conceived as existing independently, while at the same time the one science 
is the complement of the other. Anatomy is the science of organic form, while 
physiology is that of organic function. The anatomist investigates structure, its 
form, general arrangements, and laws, and he may include in his survey the pur- 
poses or functions which the structure fulfils. Recently an opinion has been pre- 
valent, and has cropped up in various quarters, that anatomy is but a preparatory 
science for physiology. This opinion has probably arisen in consequence of the 
rapid Growth of physiological science during the last twenty or thirty years. But 
there can be no doubt that anatomy has a réle of her own by no means inferior to 
that of physiology. She has to educe formal laws which determine the structure 
of organized bodies and their parts, and thus she establishes the basis for scientific 
classification and arrangement. Anatomy is the beginning, of course, of all medical 
education, and the groundwork on which the practical arts of medicine and sur- 
gery are reared ; but in a broader sense, the science has to do with the structure of 
every animal, from the simplest to the most complex; and from the facts obtained 
in the investigation of the structure of any animal, we are able to recognize the 
relationships it has with other animals, or, in other words, its position in the Zoolo- 


gical scale, 
Mernops or ANATOMY, 


The methods of anatomical science are dissection, description, and comparison, 
These methods have been followed by anatomists from the birth of the science ; but 
in recent times they have been largely supplemented by the use of the microscope, 
and by the employment of various modes of preparing tissues for microscopical 
inquiry. Now-a-days the anatomist not only describes naked-eye appearances dis- 
played by the art of dissection, but he scrutinizes every tissue and organ with the 
aid of the microscope. Hence it is, the historian of the progress of anatomical 
knowledge in this century will have to relate, as one of its chief features, the deve- 
lopment of microscopical anatomy or histology. In no department of scientific 
work is greater activity manifested at present than in this. Scarcely a month 
passes without adding materially to our stores of knowledge, so as to make it 
almost impossible for a man to keep abreast of modern histology, and at the same 
time devote due attention to other departments of anatomy and physiology. In 
Germany and France men devote their energies to histology as to the business of 
their lives, and oceupy chairs in many universities distinct from those of anatomy 
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and physiology. In this country, from social and other considerations, such a divi- 
sion of labour is not generally made, but the time will assuredly come when it must 
be done, 


IlistoLoey. 


It may be supposed from these remarks that I regard histology as lying entirely 
within the province of anatomy. By no means. Histology is neutral territory 
between both. It is that department of knowledge where the two sciences over- 
lap. The physiologist must investigate minute structure, in which the beginnings 
of physiological processes take place, because without knowledge of it all his ideas 
as to functions of organs or tissues would be superficial and unsatisfactory. When 
a physiologist examines a tissue, or a section of an organ, however, the morpholo- 
gical aspect is not what is prominently before his mind, but its mode of function. 
To him the form, size, position, and relations of the cell are not the special subjects 
of interest, but its probable mode of action in the economy. He therefore wishes 
it could be seen working, or at all events in conditions as nearly normal as possible. 
This desire has already led to the invention of various new methods of research, 
such as those of the hot stage, or plans for the observations of changes in cells or 
fibres in parts accessible to the microscope, methods which have already been fruitful 
of good results. I have a firm belief that this line of work has by no means been 
followed to the end, and that along it the physiologist will still be conducted to 
rich harvests in the fields of histological research. 


Merrnops or PuysroLoey, 


The kindred science of physiology has for its object the elucidation of unction, 
and it has, in addition to the methods of anatomy (namely, dissection, description, 
and comparison), those of pathological observation and experimentation. It is con- 
fessedly the science most difficult of all to prosecute. The subjects of investiga- 
tion are intricate in structure, and are formed of complex chemical materials, which 
are in constant interaction with the surrounding world. Each animalis a machine, 
the intricacies of which are infinitely more involved than those of any human 
manufacture. To stop this machine, in the attempt to discover the action of one 
of its parts, is a pening, in many instances, which interferes with the very part 
the action of which we wish to find out. As we descend in the scale of animal 
life, and the machine becomes less complex, this difficulty is not so obtrusive, inas- 
much as in many animals of simple organization there is not the same dependence 
of organ upon organ, and of tissue upon tissue, as we find in the more complex. 
But in most experimental researches in other sciences the conditions are also mani- 
fold, and the acumen of the philosopher in all is tested in distinguishing the essen- 
tial from the non-essential conditions. 

In the further prosecution of physiology as a physical science, which it really is, 
experimental inquiry, with the aid of precise instruments, and the facts derived 
from the observation of the course and effects of disease, seem to me to be the two 
lines of evidence which will in future weigh with us in coming to just conclusions, 
No doubt it is quite true that much of the minute anatomy of the human body, 
and more so of the minute anatomy of the bodies of the lower animals, is still 
unknown, and that there are probably many details, visible only to the microscope, 
not yet discovered, which may influence our opinions as to the exact functions of 
parts. This is especially true of the structure of the nerve-centres. We have at 
present only very general conceptions of the arrangements of the cells and fibres in 
these parts, and it is highly probable that future discoveries in this difficult field of 
investigation may change our views, not only of nervous action in general, but of 
the functions of particular centres. Accordingly there can be little doubt that as 
the naked-eye dissection has revealed structural arrangements which have hitherto 
guided the physiologist to correct notions of function, so in the future a similar 
seryice will be done to physiology by the histologist. Still physiology will have to 
depend less on aid of this nature, and more on the facts obtained by the methods 
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of pathological observation and experiment. These methods are essentially of the 
same order. They vary the circumstances of the phenomenon we wish to investi- 
gate, and, by the application of well-known logical rules, we succeed in eliminating 
the cause of a phenomenon from its indifferent accompaniments. Diseased condi- 
tions, as has been well said, are experiments ready at hand, and every physician 
and surgeon of scientific spirit is from day to day engaged in investigating these 
conditions, not only with the view of curing his patient, but with the hope of 
throwing light on complex physiological processes. But direct experiment has the 
advantage over the observation of pathological effects, that it enables us to vary 
the conditions of the phenomenon as we desire. ‘Thus the functions of the nerves 
were ascertained by the experiment of dividing each in turn, and watching the 
effect. When a function is arrested immediately on the division of a nerve, it is 
held that that function requires the nerve in order to its performance. 


Tur VIVISECTION QUESTION, 


Imake these remarks regarding the value of the experimental method in phy- 
siology, because we cannot forget the attempt which has recently been made 
to restrict us in the use of this important aid in prosecuting our science. I shall 
not enter again upon the controversy which has raged in this country regard- 
ing experiments upon animals, because by the passing of the Bill a practical 
solution of the question has been arrived at in the mean time, and it now 
becomes us, as good citizens, to do all in our power to carry out the provisions of 
the act, and to give it a fairtrial. I may be permitted to say, however, that I 
always recognized the right of the public to agitate on this question if they consi- 
dered that cruelty was being perpetrated. I hope the day will never come when 
tales of suffering inflicted either on man or beast will be heard by us with calm 
indifference. The complaint I haye against a section of the public is, that they 
believed apparently all they were told, and condemned us without waiting for 
explanation or defence. At the same time, it was not wise to meet this agitation 
with contempt and scorn for the ignorance of those who carried it on; and it seems 
to me that the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the facts of the 
case was the best thing that could have been done by the Government. That 
Commission was composed of three eminent statesmen—Lord Cardwell, Lord 
Winmarleigh, and Mr. Forster; of a great lawyer, skilled in the art of obtaining 
and weighing evidence, Sir John Karslake; of one of the leading biologists in this 
country, Professor Huxley; of a surgeon who Inew the relation of physiology to 
the practical art of treating disease, Mr. Erichsen ; and of a leading journalist and 
most able thinker, Mr. Hutton, the editor of the ‘Spectator.’ Thus composed of 
men likely by character and previous training to ascertain the truth, and to suggest 
wise procedures, it held numerous meetings, examined witnesses partial and impar- 
tial, collected a body of evidence of a most interesting and diverse character, and 
gave in areport which, while it recommended legislation, is generally in favour of 
physiologists. No one can read the evidence in the blue book, and the report. 
founded thereon, without coming to the conclusion that the case of those who 
riised the outcry against physiologists in this country completely broke down. On 
considering this report, the Government brought in a Bill, certain of the provisions 
of which seemed not only oppressive to physiologists, but were calculated, if carried 
into law, to impede the progress of science. The members of the medical profes- 
sion who lmew the value of the experimental method in physiological research, 
and who were painfully conscious of the many imperfections of the art due to want 
of knowledge, were now aroused, and, by a use of the machinery of the ‘ British 
Medical Association,’ they aided the few physiologists of the country in making 
representations to the Government, which were favourably received, and which 
led to important modifications in the bill. That bill has now passed into law, and 
I appeal to our opponents to desist from further agitation. The case has been tried 
and the verdict les been given. For my own part I was all along opposed to 
legislation as being quite unnecessary in the circumstances; but I had, at the same 
time, that confidence in the common-sense and good feeling of our legislators, as to 
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expect a bill favourable to physiologists when the facts were put before them. 
Some of our opponents, led away by their feelings, have putin print many erroneous 
statements. Hosts of pamphlets haye been circulated, many of them well meant, 
but utterly wrong both in form and matter. Fora season these pamphlets pro- 
duced effects, and many people of good intentions were led astray. But a reaction 
began, and when the leading members of the medical profession came forward 
boldly and stated their opinions, it was soon completed. 
The only preventive for such casual excitements is the diffusion of knowledge. 
I have no belief whatever in the theory that most people are fools on questions of 
this kind. The great majority of our people of both sexes are perfectly capable of 
reasoning and of forming sound opinions. What they require is knowledge, evi- 
dence, and representations strong enough to overcome the bias of prejudice. I 
therefore warn our opponents that if the agitation be continued, we will appeal to 
the bar of public opinion. We will instruct the public through the press, on the 
platform, and by the pamphlet, and I have no fear of what the issue will be. The 
fact that the members of the medical profession who, by knowledge and habits of 
thought, are best competent to judge in this matter, acted as they did, indicates at 
once the result, 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING BroLoGy. 


This leads me to say a word as to the diffusion of biological knowledge among 
the people. I regard this as one of the healthiest signs of our day. A general 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body, of its necessities, of 
those agencies which act prejudicially upon it, and of those conditions which favour 
long life, the relief of pain, the prevention of sickness, and the transmission of 
healthy offspring, cannot fail in being of high practical importance. Furthermore, 
the acquisition of knowledge of the general laws of life as seen in the various living 
things about us, in addition to being an intellectual training of great value, will 
probably engender a feeling of kindness for every living thing, and thus even 
animals will share in the benefit. At one time knowledge of this kind was almost 
wholly reserved for the medical profession; but now it is taught in every village 
school, The instruction of ladies in a knowledge of the general structure and 
functions of the human body has recently been successfully carried on in yarious 
parts of the country, more especially in Edinburgh and Cambridge ; and I can state, 
from my own experience of this matter, that there is no difficulty whatever in so 
treating the subject as to make it interesting and instructive without giving it too 
much of a professional character. The effect of education of this kind will be that, 
within one or two generations, many social questions will be viewed more from tke 
physiological standpoint than at present ; doctors will be able to give an intelligible 
explanation to their patients of their condition, when it is deemed judicious to do 
so—a feat not easy of performance at present; the management of the sick will be 
better attended to on more rational principles ; quackery will waste away by de- 
grees, because it will have no ignorance and credulity on which to feed ; and legis- 
lation will be prompted in many instances not by emotional agitations, but by 
enlightened views of the physical nature of men. 

T cannot help mentioning the name of Professor Huxley in connexion with the 
introduction of this great subject among our educational appliances, both as to 
what should be taught, and how to teach it; and it may not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me to predict that this alone will entitle him to a place in the thoughts 
of posterity. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


There is an impression in the minds of many regarding our scientific work which 
IT would like to remove; and here I direct my remarks, not to purely scientific men, 
but to the public. Many still think that anatomy and physiology have no practical 
side, and consequently they do not take that interest in their prosecution which 
they otherwise would do, The results of the triumphs of physics, chemistry, and 
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engineering are so patent to all as to excite universal interest, so that you will 
often find a man of average intelligence readily engrossed in any new discovery of 

hysics or of chemistry, while he is indifferent to new facts in the domain of 
fidlogieal science. This state of mind, of course, is due to a want of appreciation 
of the practical aspect of our work; and I hold that till the man be better informed, 
he is quite entitled to take this view of the matter. But I wish to point out that, 
although our sciences occupy their own place as abstract systems of truth, bearing 
no apparent relation to the wants either of humanity or of the lower animals, still 
they have also a practical aspect of the highest importance. My belief is that 
every advance in science, by adding to the sum of human knowledge, and thus 
enabling man to have a correct idea of his true position in the universe, and of his 
relations to it, will ultimately promote both his own material well-being and that 
of the other living things about him. Ido not see how it can be otherwise ; and 
the history of the past supports this view. Knowledge promotes civilization ; and 
the progress of civilization, on the whole, lessens suffering and increases the 

hysical sources of happiness both to man and beast. The thought must therefore 
be urged, that every research, however far removed it may appear to be at first 
from having any relation to the welfare of living things, occupies its place in leading 
to this grand consummation—life, liberty, and happiness to all. From many illus- 
trations which occur to the mind, I shall take only one. M. Pasteur proved that 
in the atmosphere there exist germs or particles of matter, call them what you 
will, which excited fermentation and putrefaction in certain fluids. Of this, I think 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt. Whether fermentation be always the result 
of the presence of germs is another question, upon which I shall not enter, nor shall 
I engage on a discussion of the question of so-called spontaneous generation, which, 
though highly probable, has never, in my opinion, been proved. These investiga- 
tions of Pasteur, relating to which a great controversy has taken place, referred to 
animal and vegetable organisms of the very humblest type, organisms so small that 
to prove their very existence in the air, indirect aad complicated methods of 
procedure had to be adopted. But Mr. Lister, who once occupied the Chair of 
Surgery in this University, and who now adorns the Chair of Clinical Surgery in 
Edinburgh, was attracted, whilst he was in Glasgow, by the doctrines of the 
eminent French chemist ; he repeated experiments to satisfy himself of their truth, 
and he came to the conclusion that these particles in the air are the sources of 
disturbance in wounds, leading to suppuration, putrefaction, and many grave 
constitutional symptoms. To remoye the influence of these germs, he devised the 
antiseptic system of treating wounds, a system first put into operation in this city, 
and which is attended with great success in the hands of those who practice it 
carefully. . Slowly but surely this system—the greatest advance in surgery since 
the days of John Hunter—is winning its way in this country, on the continent, and 
in America. The surgical mind is eminently conservative and not easily convinced ; 
but it gives way after a struggle, and the benefit both of the preliminary caution 
and of the subsequent vigorous adoption is to humanity. What does the prac- 
tice of this system of treating wounds mean? It means, speaking generally, 
the banishment of pyzmia and surgical fever from hospitals, the possibility of 
performing many serious operations with comparative safety to the patient, the 
relief of pain in the dressing of wounds, and the saving of human lives. I need 
scarcely add that Professor Lister did much in his earlier years to give him a high 
place among’ British physiologists, but, in addition, he has showed the successful 
application of purely scientific knowledge to the advancement of the art of surgery ; 
and in suggesting a method by which life may be saved and suffering mitigated, he 
has earned the gratitude of humanity. 


ImMPoRTANCE OF INVESTIGATIONS ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION 
oF ACTIVE SUBSTANCES, 


There is another field of physiological research which promises to confer great 
cae benefit on the human race. I refer to the investigation of the physic- 
ogical action of active substances, which may lead us not only to the discovery of 
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important therapeutic agents, but to a knowledge of the relation which exists 
between the chemical constitution of a substance and its physiological effects. 
Already a considerable amount of work of this kind has been accomplished. The 

hysiological action of the various anzestheties (such as chloroform, chloral, alcohol, 

v¢e.), of narcoties (such as morphia, narceine, narcotine, codeine, and many others), 
and of alkaloids (such as strychnine, brucine, nicotine, atropine, hyoscyamine, physo- 
stigmine, muscarine, veratrine, aconitine, digitaline, santonine, ergotine, and quinine) 
has been carefully studied. The celebrated research of Professor Crum Brown 
and Dr. Thomas R. Fraser, upon the physiological action ofthe methyl-, amyl-, and 
ethyl-substitution compounds of certain alkaloids, in which they showed that a 
change in chemical composition was attended by a change in physiological action, 
opened up a new field of discovery. The investigations of Dr. B. W. Richardson 
on the action of homologous series of alcohols and ethers, and the observations 
made by Professor Dewar and myself on the action of the chinoline and pyridine 
series of bases, and their substitution compounds, all tended to illustrate the same 
general truth. Nor must I forget to mention an interesting series of investigations 
made by Professor Gamgee, of Manchester, and his pupils, communicated to our 
Section and at the present meeting, on the action of various compounds of the 
rare metal vanadium, on the action of chromium salts, and on the differences 
between the physiological actions of ortho-, meta-, and pyro-phospheric acids. 
Here, again, we had a further illustration of the important facts that the physio- 
logical action of any active substance is affected (1) by the number of atoms in the 
molecule and its complexity of structure, and (2) by the degree of stability of the 
molecule. That is to say, the more complex the molecule, the more intense and 
prolonged will its action probably be ; and, on the other hand, if the molecule of a 
substance tend readily to break down or split up while circulating in the blood, it 
will act more intensely than if it held firmly together for a considerable time. 
These generalizations are merely tentative. We have not yet sufficient data to 
entitle us to term them general laws. 

Now no one can glance over any work on organic chemistry without seeing on 
every page the names of substances regarding the physiological action of which we 
Imow nothing. I would not have these investigated in a promiscuous manner, 
with the vague hope of coming upon something new: Here, as elsewhere -in 
science, we must be guided so far by the light cast upon the unknown by former 
discoveries, and by those general laws which have been formulated by previous 
investigators. Nor is the mere discovery of new poisons any thing but a “sorry 
task,” unless the research lead us to an agent likely to be of therapeutic value, or 
to the enunciation of an important general principle. But former experience 
warrants us in hoping, nay in expecting, that new useful agents will yet be disco- 
yered. I need not refer to the practical applications of chloroform and ether, as 
these are too well known to need any eulogy from me; but I may be allowed to 
direct attention to chloral, first discovered by Liebig in 1832, and known for many 


“years merely as the ultimate product of chlorine upon alcohol. It was only a few 


years ago that Liebreich, of Berlin, pointed out its important physiological action, 
and it is now recognized as a therapeutic agent of the highest value. Its use, no 
doubt, has often been sadly abused, and people have often trifled with a powerful 
physiological agent even to the loss of their lives ; but when we think of the hours 
of pain which many a weary sufferer has escaped by its use, we cannot but regard 
it as a boon to humanity. 

Here the physiologist must go hand in hand with the chemist. The chemist in 
his laboratory prepares the substances, and builds up new compounds by those 
wonderful synthetic processes which are now the glory of his science; it is then 
the duty of the physiologist to investigate the actions of these. By united work, 
who can foretell what may be accomplished? For example, may we not hope to 
see the day when such a substance as quinine, or a substance having similar 
therapeutic properties, may be produced artificially ; or, may we not obtain an 
anesthetic as potent and even less dangerous than those at present employed ? 

Nor have we yet investigated the physiological action of the active haps of 
thousands of plants, many of which may prove to be of great value. Let us 
remember the well-known words of Shakespeare, as Romeo—the loye-stricken 
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Romeo—repairs to Friar Lawrence's cell, “when grey-ey'd morn smiles on the 
frowning night.” ‘The old friar thus soliloquizes :— 
o 5 
“T must up-fill this osier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 


* * * * * 


Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities: 


* ¥ * * * 


Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power ; 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part ; 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Scene 3. 


I cannot help noticing here, in passing, that Shakespeare appears to have con- 
ceived the notion of the physiological antagonisms of drugs, which is generally 
regarded as quite modern, although the practice of using antidotes has been 
followed from the earliest times. Thus in the interview between the Queen and 
Cornelius, the physician, in Cymbeline, she says :— 

“ Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unless thou think’st me devilish) is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their several virtues, and effects.” —Cymbeline, Act I. Scene 6. 


RELATION OF PHYSIOLOGY TO MEDICINE. 


I may now be permitted to say a few words regarding the present position or 
attitude of physiological science. I am in the habit of thinking of physiology, not 
only as a physical science in itself, but as having a direct relation to two other 
sciences—medicine and psychology. Carrying out this idea, were a sculptor to 
form a group, he might represent physiology, on the one hand, dispensing gifts and 
affording assistance to medicine, and, on the other, pointing upwards to psychology as 
the greater sister of the three. Abandoning metaphor, there can be no doubt physio- 
logy is most intimately connected with these sciences. First of all, with regard to 
medicine (and by this term of course I mean the whole art of detecting and curing 
disease), there arem any problems which physiology alone can solve. The origin of 
disease, the steps of the changes by which organs and tissues become so altered as 
to produce what is called a diseased state, the effects of one diseased organ upon 
others which are healthy, the actions of remedial substances, both in the healthy 
and in the diseased condition, are all physiological processes, many of which cannot, 
in the present condition of society, be thoroughly investigated by a practitioner, 
who is often too busy a man to engage in this kind of work. Such labour must be 
handed over, to a large extent, to a special class of men. They must investigate, 
experiment, and work up the subject in the laboratory—either the physiological 
laboratory of the university or school of medicine, or of the hospital or infirmary— 
as the business of their lives, and from time to time announce the results. These 
results must be checked by past experience, or by a knowledge of cases apposite to 
the point, by the men who come into daily contact with patients, and their verdict, 
so far as any practical benefit is concerned, must usually be regarded as final. : 


IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF DISEASES. 


In the present state of science, we have not reached that subdivision of labour, 
nor need it be ever absolutely complete. Many of the best contributions to physio- 
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logical and pathological science, during the past twenty years, have been from 
men busy in practice. Such busy men will, no doubt, always be found in the 
ranks of the medical profession, and they will contribute so far to the advancement 
cf medicine; but in the future, much scientific work, as a basis of the practical 
treatment of disease, must be done by men specially devoted to the laboratory, the 
pathological theatre, and the clinical ward. The origin and progress of those 
diseased processes which cause cancer, tubercle, rheumatism, and gout, with all 
their attendant evils, the discovery of the poisons which produce feyer in its mani- 
fold forms, the modes of counteracting these poisons so as to arrest the progress of 
fever at an early stage, and the investigation of those diseases which destroy 
thousands of our domestic animals, are all subjects which must be investigated 
more systematically and on a larger scale than has yet been done. Such stupendous 
work can scarcely be left to individual effort. To carry it on requires men, time, 
and money; and these can only be supplied by the aid of governments, cr munici- 

alities, or by private munificence. Already excellent work has been done by 
E iiteccor Burdon Sanderson and his ccadjutors, by Dr. Klein, and by Dr. Thudi- 
cum, for the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, and by Professor Rutherford, 
Dr. Braidwood, and others, at the instance of the British Medical Association ; 
but still the amount of aid given is small alongside of what is lavished, for 
example, in warlike experiments. Compared with what is needed for the manu- 
facture, testing, and equipment of an 80-ton gun, designed to destroy human life 
and property (no daa on the theory that it is for the ultimate welfare of the 
State to do so), a small sum would be necessary ; but authorities do not yet see the 
yast importance of inquiries of this kind, and consequently consider two or three 
thousand pounds per annum sufficient. We accept gratefully what help is given ; 
but we look for more. I hope to see the day when Government will equip and 
thoroughly furnish a body cf men for the investigation on a large scale of the 
eenesis of such diseases as tubercle or of typhus fever, both of which killin Great 
Britain alone thousands of people annually, just as they have sent out a ‘Chal- 
lenger’ expedition to explore the depths of the sea, or have at present a number cf 
brave men engaged in the attempt to discover the North Pole. To strike at the 
reot of one of those great maladies that afflict the human race, such as cancer, 
tubercle, or fever, would confer an inestimable blessing on humanity, and honour on 
the Government that proposed and carried out the undertaking. 


RELATION OF PuysroLocy To PsycHoLoGcy. 


As I have said, physiology is intimately connected with psychology, or of the 
science of the mind; and as this department of physiolegical work has lately been 
my chief study, I may be allowed to refer to it a little more in detail. 

Psychology may be divided into two parts :—first, all those phenomena which we 
may include under the term mind properly so called, such as feeling, volition, and 
intellectual processes; and second, the phenomena which are asscciated with, and 
which indicate the alliance between, mind and matter. Every mental act may he 
regarded in the present state of knowledge as having a double aspect—on the one 
side it is known to our consciousness, and on the other side it is the result of a 
number of physical proces:es eccurrirg in the brain. 


Tue Metnops or PsycHoLoay. 


In the investigation of mental phenomena, two modes of inquiry have been 
hitheito followed. First, that of introspection and reflection, in which the inves- 
tigator looks within himself for the facts of his experience ; and second, that of the 
examination of physiological processes which coincide with sensorial or mental 
changes. It is evident that the first of these methods, usually called the subjective, 
is open to the objection that by it a mind attempts to observe its own operations, 
and that the proceeding is somewhat analogous to asking a machine to investigate 
its own mechanism. This objection, urged in other words by Comte, Maudsley, 
and others, may be answered by replying that the subjective method does not 
attempt to explain the physiological phenomena concomitant with mental states, 
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but the laws which regulate these mental states themselves. Suppose a compli- 
cated machine possessed consciousness, I can readily understand that by the 
exercise of this consciousness it might be unable to discover the relation and 
mechanism of its own parts, becatise in attempting to do so the machinary would 
be so interfered with as to prevent normal action; but it might still be able to 
study the products of its operations. I do not, therefore, decry this old method of 
feychological research, as it is so much the fashion to do in these days. Apart 
altogether from the philosophical speculations and systems of philosophy founded 
upon them, I think many data accumulated by such men as Locke, Berkeley, 
David Hume, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, Sir William 
Hamilton, and James Mill have as good a right to be considered correct as some 
of the quasi-metaphysical conceptions of modern physical science. Subjective 
inquiry carried on by such men cannot be given up as a mode of psychological 
research. It may not carry us much further than it has done, but it has rendered 
good service already, and may possibly do move. 

But, on the other hand, the objective method appears to me to be the one which, 
in future, will be principally cultivated ; and it is for this reason that, asa physiolo- 
gist, I wish especially to refer to it. 

It is the business of physiology to supply psychology with information regarding 
physical processes occurring in the nervous system; and it is one of the special 
features of the physiology of the present day to direct attention to the physical 
side of mental phenomena. No doubt Aristotle, Hobbes, and Hartley incorporated 
into their psychological theories much that was purely physiological ; but in their 
days the dhysidlogy of the nervous system was in a crude state, and, consequently, 
did not lead to great results. In comparatively recent times, a new inductive and 
experimental department of science has arisen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the term physiological psychology, and which is being diligently cultivated by 
numerous workers, both at home and abroad. In our own country the writings 
and researches of Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, Dr. Laycock, George Henry 
Lewes, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Carpenter, Alfred Barratt, and James Sully, and on the 
continent those of Fechner, Helmholtz, Wundt, Hermann Lotze, Taine, Donders, 
Plateau, and Dalboef, have excited much interest, and have led to the formation of 
a new school of thought. 

I think it right to mention here specially the name of Professor Laycock, who 
has done more, in my opinion, in this field of inquiry than any other member of the 
medical profession of this country in our time. His teaching has largely contri- 
buted to our present humane methods of treating the insane; he has attracted year 
by year some of the best students of the University of Edinburgh to this important 
department of medical practice; and his earlier writings incontestibly show that 
many years ago, and prior to most of the writings of those great men whose 
names I have just enumerated, he not only recognized the value of physiological 
eta with regard to mental phenomena, but made important contributions 

imself. 

Physiology has thus encroached on psychology, and is attempting to supply from 
the objective side an explanation of at least the simpler mental phenomena. As a 
sea of awakened interest in this department, one of the features of the past year 

as been the appearance of ‘ Mind,’ a quarterly journal of psychology, edited by 
my able friend Professor Croom Robertson of University College In the pro- 
spectus of this journal it is stated that “psychology, while drawing its fundamental 
data from subjective consciousness, will be understood in the widest sense, as 
covering all related lines of objective inquiry. Due prominence will be given to the 
physiological investigation of nerve-structure.” This quotation indicates the view 
which the editor takes of the relation of the two sciences, and already valuable 
papers have appeared on subjects connected with physiological psychology, from 
the pens of Sully, Lewes, Wundt, and others. j 

Now a certain class of thinkers are alarmed by work of this kind. They are 
afraid of the tendency “ to represent the mental fact as a physical fact,” and they 
are inclined to shut their eyes to the physical facts connected, undoubtedly, with 


psychological processes, and to be contented with the study of subjective pheno-~ 


mena. But as most admit that there are two aspects in which mental phenomena 
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may be viewed, why should not both be looked at carefully? If it be also 
admitted that it is impossible to connect any physical process (supposing we Inew 
it) occurring in brain-cells with an act of consciousness, what is the use of taking 
a one-sided view of the phenomena in question? Why not study both sides of the 
problem, and give up the attempt at reconciliation, which is entirely beyond the 
pale of our faculties? This mystery of mind and matter has puzzled thoughtful 
men from the earliest times. Some have attempted a reconciliation. They have 
reasoned in a circle, so that most people, after perusing their works, are no nearer 
an ultimate solution than they were at the beginning. We always come back to 
this view of the case, namely, that every fact of mind has two aspects, a physio- 
logical and a psychological. That is one way of looking at the problem, and it is 
the one which, in the present state of knowledge, personally I prefer. But there 
is another. Thus, as has been well argued by Mr. George Henry Lewes in his 
recent work, ‘ Problems of Life and Mind,’ two very different descriptions may be 
given of one and the same mental activity. The one may be expressed in the 
language of psychology, which is the language we commonly use to describe our 
feelings ; the other may be stated in the language of physiology, a language intel- 
ligible only to those acquainted with the present state of physiolcgical research. 
He says, “ All that we have to guard against is the tendency to mistake difference 
of aspect for difference of process, and to suppose that changes in feeling can exist 
independently of changes in the organism, cr that any change in the organism can 
be effected otherwise than by some previous change.” This way of stating the 
question may be more satisfactory to some minds. At all events it is a fair attempt 
to solve the puzzle of our present state of existence; in which we are constantly 
brought face to face with the antithesis of object and subject. 

Abandoning these speculations, which are fruitless in practical effects, let me now 
endeayour very briefly to indicate the lines of inquiry in the domain of physiology 
along which progress has been and may be made in the attempt to solve psycho- 
logical phenomena ; and I wish it to be understood that I do not take these in any 
logical order, but merely adduce them by way of illustration. It will also be my 
aim not so much to describe what has been done in the past, as to indicate what 
remains to be done in the future, 


Researcu In PrysroLtocicaL PsycHoLoGy, 


First of all, then, it is quite evident that all researches on the general physiology 
of the great nerve-centres are of paramount importance. Such researches as those 
of Hitzig, Fritsch, and Ferrier on the excitability of the cerebral hemispheres, 
supplying new ideas regarding the mechanism of the brain as a compound organ; 
of Wundt on central innervation and consciousness, in which he discusses in a 
manner never before attempted, the phenomena of reflex excitation; of William 
Stirling on the summation of excitations in reflex mechanisms; of various French 
physiologists on the mode of action of ganglia in Insecta; and of many others, are 
all recent important contributions to this department of science. Here, however, 
we have to confess that we have little accurate information regarding the minute 
structure of the parts involved, and consequently no anatomical basis on which to 
found our views. We have a general idea of strands of nerve-fibres and groups of 
nerye-cells of various forms, but we have uo precise knowledge of the relative 
poatuty of these, or of the relation of one group of nerve-cells to another group. 

e are unacquainted with any peculiarity in structure, for example, by which even 
an accomplished histologist could identify three microscopical sections as respec- 
tively portions of the brain of a man, of a monkey, and of a sheep. All this has 


still to be work out. Every little area of brain-matter has to be surveyed and 


carefully described. Supposing this were done in the case of the human brain, and 
of the brains of the higher animals, the same must be attempted with the brains 
of animals lower in the scale. I can then conceive a grand ccllection of facts 
which may throw light on the intricate working of different kinds of brains, and, 
perhaps, afford a rational explanation of certain simple psychological characters. 
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SUGGESTED INVESTIGATION, 


What I mean may perhaps be better understood by a research which I would 

avest by way of experiment. No one who has kept an aviary of small birds— 
say a collection of our native and foreign finches—can hand failed to observe marked 
differences of character and habits among different members of the same genus, and 
even among diflerent members of the same species. One manifests cunning, another 
combativeness, a third kindness to smaller brethren, a fourth bullies all about him, 
a fifth may usually be quiet and peaceable, but occasionally gives way to uncon- 
iroilable rage, and so on. The question arises, then, Have these psychological 
peculiarities any organic basis, any explanation in the structure of the brain? ov, 
Are we to rest satistied by asserting that these peculiarities are due to the action 
of some kind of psychical principle regarding which we Inow nothing? I haye 
ttle doubt most will agree that these psychical characteristics of birds depend on 
peculiarities of brain-structure the result of hereditary transmission through many 
generations. If so, here we have an opportunity of examining the microscopical 
structure of small brains, relatively simple, and easy of manipulation, with the view 
of ascertaining whether or not there are any structural differences which may ac- 
count for these differences in psychical character. This is a line of inquiry likely, 
in my opinion, to establish an organic basis for a comparative psychology. 


eu 


RecENT RESEARCHES ON THE CHEMISTRY OF THE BRAIN. 


But in studying the physiology of the brain as an organ of mind (and the same 
holds good with regard to the other great nerve-centres) we must not forget that, 
in addition to mere structure, two other factors have to be taken into notice. These 
are, first, the chemical constitution of the brain itself; and, second, the amount of 
chemical interchange that goes on between it and the blood. There are so many 
exceptions to the general rule, that size of brain and number of conyolutions are 
proportional to the degree of mental power, as to render it highly probable that to 
account for these exceptions we must assume differences of minute structure, 
differences of chemical constitution, and differences of chemical interchange between 
blood and brain. That is to say, we may have two brains equal in size and in number 
of conyolutions belonging to two individuals very unequal in mental capacity. This 
may be accounted for either by supposing that the minute structure of a convolu- 
tion of the one may be more intricate than that of the other, or the one brain may 
be richer in certain complicated chemical compounds, the splitting up of which into 
simpler bodies is necessary in processes of thought; or, finally, the activity of che- 
mical interchanges between the blood and the brain may be much more rapid in 
the one than in the other. All this, however, must remain a matter of conjecture 
until we Inow more of the chemistry of the brain than we at present do. I have 
therefore hailed with satisfaction the appearance of an elaborate paper by Dr. 
Thudicum, entitled, “ Researches on the Chemical Constitution of the Brain,” in 
a recent volume of ‘ Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council and Local 
Government Board.’ It is impossible to give here a detailed account of this labo- 
rious inquiry, in which Dr. Thudicum and his assistant, Mr. C. T. Kinezett, have 
analyzed the brains of oxen, requiring no fewer than a thousand of these in the 
undertaking. The result, generally speaking, has been the discovery of seventeen 
compounds, for the first time detected as ingredients in brain-matter; and in an 
appendix, Dr. Thudicum gives a list of no fewer than cighty-two substances which 
have been detected, by himself and other chemists, in the brain. Even admitting, 
what is highly probable, that many of these are products of the decomposition of a 
few more complex substances, still we obtain from a mere inspection of this list 
some idea of the intricate chemical nature of this part of our bodies. 

Various striking thoughts are put forth by Dr. Thudicum at the end of his paper, 
a few of which I may be allowed to refer to with the view of showing how chemical 
considerations may assist us in our conceptions of the working of the nervous sys- 
tem. He says, “ During these proceedings the first striking fact which meets the 
inquirer is, that nerye-matter contains abundance of water. This, in conjunction 
with the peculiar manner in which the water is contained, engenders a mobility of 
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ultimate particles within certain limits of movement. It also gives penetrability 
by liquid diffusion, while excluding porosity and its capillary effects, by which 
means a ready nutrition by diffusion in one direction, and ready cleansing from the 
effete erystallizable products of life in another are assured. Consequently the brain 
as 2 whole is essentially made up of colloid matter, and may be compared to a 
colloid septum, on the one side of which is arterial hood and cerebro-spmal fluid of 
the ventricles ; on the other side, however, is cerebro-spinal fluid of the arachnoideal 
space and yenous blood. It follows from this that the large amount of water pre- 
sent in the brain is not there, so to say, mechanically only, like water in a sponge, 
and capable of being pressed out mechanically, but is chemically combined as colloid 
hydration water, or, better, water of colloidation.” 

Dr. Thudicum divides a large amount of the matter occurring in the brain into 
three groups, viz. pepsoned bodies, consisting of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and rich in phosphorus; nitrogenized bodies, containing only carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and no phosphorus; and, third, oxygenized bodies, 
formed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen alone. The phosphorized bodies he 
divides into three subgroups, termed kephalines, myelines, and lecithines. Tach 
of these has certain definite chemical characteristics, which he summarizes as 
follows :— The kephalines possess the tendency to be oxydized, oxydizability ; the 
myelines are not easily changed by any agent or influence, and possess therefore 
stability ; the lecithines easily fall to pieces, they are afflicted with lability.” 

He then points out the remarkable tendency of the phosphorized bodies to com- 
bine with other substances, showing a diversity of affinities ‘not possessed by any 
other class of chemical compounds in nature at present known.’ He shows that 
these affinities are influenced by the amount of water present, and by the mass of 
the substance or reagent presented to the brain-matter, so that the interchange “ of 
affinities may produce a perfectly incalculable number of states of the phosphorized, 
and consequently of brain-matter. This power of answering to any qualitative and 
quantitative chemical influence by reciprocal quality or quantity we may term the 
state of labile equilibrium ; it foreshadows on the chemical outside the remarkable 
properties which nerve-matter exhibits in regard of its vital functions.” 

All of these remarks by Dr. Thudicum point to a field of research which will not 
be explored for many a year to come. But there can be little doubt that when the 
chemical statics of the brain have been accurately ascertained, we will be in a 
position to study the chemical interchanges between the blood and the nervous 
tissue. Should the skill of our physiological chemists succeed in unravelling these, 
then we will be in a position to understand at least two different sets of phenomena. 
These are—(1) the chemical changes which undoubtedly take place during the 
occurrence of mental phenomena; and (2) the exact nature of the action of such 
substances as alcohol, narcotics, and the various alkaloids which are known to act 
on the nervous system. I need scarcely add that accurate knowledge regarding 
the physiological action of these substances would probably be of great’service in 
the treatment of disease. 


RESEARCHES ON SENSORY IMPRESSIONS. 


In the second place, researches into the physiology of the senses afford another 
series of data for the physiologist. These researches may be said to be of three 
kinds—(1) inquiries into the anatomical and physiological mechanism of the sense- 
organ itself, such as, in the case of vision, the general structure of the eye 
as an optical instrument, and its movements by the action of muscles, so 
as to secure the conditions of monocular or binocular vision; (2) inquiries 
into the nature of the specific action of the external stimulus upon the 
terminal organ of sense, and the transmission of the effect to the brain—as, for 
example, the action of light on the retina, and transmission along the optic 
nerve ; and (3) experiments in which various stimuli are permitted to act under 
certain conditions on the terminalapparatus, and the result is observed and recorded 
by the consciousness of the experimentalist himself, as in researches on colour, 
duration of impressions on the retina, positive and negative, after images, &e. By 
these three modes of inquiry a large number of facts relating chiefly to the senses 
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of hearing and vision have been collected ; and most of these facts, inasmuch as 
they assist him in understanding the conditions of sensory impressions and sensa- 
tional effects, are of importance to the psychologist, 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME IN SENSORY IMPRESSIONS. 


The next step of importance made by physiology into the domains of psychology 
is the measurement of time or duration in sensational effects*. This has been 
carefully measured by objective methods, Speaking generally, the time occupied 
from the commencement of the action of the stimulus to the termination of a 
sensation may be divided into four portions, each of which has a certain psycholo- 
gical interest :—First, an interval of time is occupied by the primary. physical change 
produced by the stimulus. During this interval, called the period of latent stimu- 
lation, no effect is observed. Thus, when a motor nerve distributed to a muscle is 
stimulated by a short electrical shock, about 1-60th of a second passes before the 
muscle contracts. Second, when the change in the nerve or terminal organ has 
begun, a second interval of time is occupied in the transmission of the impression 
to the nerye-centre, which is succeeded by a third interval, during which changes 
oceur in the nerve-centre, and the result of which is a sensation. The time occu- 
yee in transmission, or the rate of conductivity in nerve, is tolerably well known, 

eing at the rate of about 200 feet per second in the nerves of men; but the time 
occupied in the production of the sensation in the centre has not yet been clearly 
ascertained, owing to the difliculty of supposing such a sensory nerve-centre to be, 
previous to the stimulus, in a state of absolute inaction. Lastly, it has been found 
that when a nervous action of any kind has been initiated by a stimulus, it goes on 
for some time after the stimulus has ceased to act. This prolongation of the sen- 
sation may be well studied in the case of impressions on the eye, where the time of 
the duration of the impression has been measured by Helmholtz, Plateau, and 
others. These distinguished observers also found that the length of time occupied 
by the after-effect varied according to the intensity of the light. Thus after a 
weak light, the unchanged impression lasts longer than with a strong light. A 
strong illumination is followed by an after impression fading sooner than-with a 
feeble stimulus—the result being that, so far as the retina is concerned, it comes to 
the same thing whether an intense light acts for a brief time, or a faint light for a 
longer time. 


EXHAUSTION OF NERVE on SENSORY ORGAN, 


This line of research has also made it possible to measure the time required for 
exhausting a nerve or sensory organ. When, for‘instance, a limited area of the 
retina has been stimulated for a certain time, and the stimulus has been removed, 
the after positive effect, due to increased excitation of the parts, disappears, and is 
followed by a negative effect, due to temporary diminution of the sensibility of the 
parts, in the form of what is called the negative after-image. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, an area of the retina be acted upon for a period of from five to ten seconds, 
and the stimulus be then removed, the so-called positive after-image vanishes 
quickly, and the negative after-image, frequently of a complementary colour to 
that of the exciting cause, appears, and lasts for a short time, gradually fading 
away as the nervous parts recover from the effects of the stimulus. Similar pheno- 
mena may be observed in studying the durations of sensations of tone, which I 
have frequently perceived in experiments made by myself; but it is more difficult 
to identify, by description and designation, the after-effects in the case of audition 
than in the case of vision. Probably it may be found still more difficult to notice 
these after sensations in the other senses, although in all there is often the experi- 
ence of a lingering feeling after the cause has been removed, which no doubt has 
its place in those transient sensations which assist in filling up the spaces, as it 
were, in our conscious life, 

In experiments upon a sensory organ, such as the retina, a little consideration 


* Tn the following observations I am much indebted to the essays of Mr. James fully, 
contained in his yolume, ‘ Sensation and Intuition’ (London, 1874). 
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will show that it is almost impossible to ascertain the effect of a stimulus upon a 
retina which has never before been affected. This difficulty has been felt by all 
experimenters. Molecular action in such a structure has been in operation from 
the yery beginning, and such action, if of sufficient intensity, must produce a cer- 
tain effect on the conducting-tract and on the recipient centre, This effect, although 
of too weak intensity to produce those changes which result in consciousness, must 
be taken into account in the measurement of the intensity and duration of sensory 
impressions. Thus the eye has a light of its own due to changes in the retina, 
although this may neyer be conscious to us as a luminous impression, This con 

ception of the state of matters in a terminal organ such as the retina, when applied 
to actions going on in the brain, at once indicates that similar actions, or rather 
that similar states of unrest, of change, variation, and modification, are going on in 
these deeper parts which may neyer result in consciousness, per se, but which alto- 
gether may have an influence on our mental existence comparable to that of the 
feeble impressions constantly transmitted to the cerebrum from the viscera, some- 
times termed the internal senses. 


RELATION BETWEEN STRENGTH OF SENSATION AND MAGNITUDE OF 
STIMULUS. 


Having shown that sensory impressions are distinctly related to time, the next 
adyance made by physiologists was to prove that there was a relation between the 
strength of the sensation and the magnitude of the stimulus, Here there are 
difficulties in explaining what is meant, because language fails. We have no words 
to discriminate ideas which hitherto have related to two distinct fields of know- 
ledge—the objective and the subjective. To speak of the strength or magnitude 
of a sensation seems to be using terms applicable only in another region, and quite 
eee ble to psychological phenomena, although no one has any doubt in distin- 
guishing the intensity or magnitude of one pain from that of another. There is no 
difficulty in understanding the phrase-magnitude of the stimulus. A weight of ten 
pounds is greater than that of one pound, light from ten candles of equal size is more 
than that given out by one, and the tones of a violin of equal pitch and quality 
may vary in intensity according to the pressure of the bow on the string. It is 
difficult, however, to obtain an absolute measurement of variations in sensation, 
which is, of course, a subjective phenomenon, This can only be done by varying 
the objective cause, by observing a large number of instances, and by expressing 
variations in the subjective phenomenon in terms applied to variations in the ob- 
jective cause. If the average result obtained from a large number of instances 
indicates any ratio between the magnitude of the stimulus and the subjective phe- 
nomenon, then we may conclude that there is a relation between the two. 

This mode of inquiry, first originated by Professor E. H. Weber, in his cele- 
brated experiments on tactile impressions (and which were first introduced to 
notice in this country by Professor Allen Thomson), was afterwards carried out by 
his colleague Professor Fechner, and has been subsequently elaborated by Professor 
Wundt. It has led to various remarkable results, the chief of which are (1) 
that in the case of each sense there is an upper and a lower limit, beyond which 
the amount of stimulus produces no appreciable difference of effect; and (2) that 
within this range there is a definite ratio between the stimulus and the amount of 
the sensation. The upper limit beyond which an increase of external stimulation 
is not followed by any observable increase in sensational effect was first observed 
by Professor Wundt. . The lower limit has been noted by many observers, and it is 
indicated in almost every physiological text-book. Now it does not matter much 
to us, in taking a general view of things, what the limits are, provided we are sure 
that such limits exist, inasmuch as it indicates another element of proof that psycho- 
logical phenomena, so far as sensation is concerned, occur within certain physical 
limits. 

Frecnnrr’s InvEstiGArions. 


The next step naturally was to establish the ratio between the magnitude of the 
stimulus and the magnitude of the sensation. To do this directly is impossible, as 
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any estimation of the amount of sensational effect following a given stimulus would 
probably be erroneous, because our perceptions are usually qualitative and only 
rarely, and never absolutely, quantitative. Fechner recognized this fact, and he 
employed for the solution of the problem various methods by which he measured 
not sensations themselves, but the amount of discriminative sensibility between two 
sensations produced by stimuli of unequal magnitudes, and he studied the ratio 
between the difference of weight and the absolute quantity of the stimulation. By 
varying the amount of the stimulus in every possible way, he eliminates the chances 
of error, and arriyed at definite results. These results he formulated into a general 
“ psychophysical law,” which may he expressed in various ways. Mathematically 
it may be put, that “sensation increases in proportion to the logarithm of the 
stimulus.” Now “logarithms increase in equal degrees when the numbers so in- 
crease that the increment has always the same ratio to the magnitude of the num- 
ber.” It may be put in another way by saying that “the more intense a sensation 
the greater must be the added or diminished force of stimulation in order that this 
sensation undergo an appreciable change of intensity.” The mode of arriving at 
some of Fechner’s results may be better understood by an experiment which any 
one can repeat. In the case of muscular sensation, suppose two weights, A and B: 
we wish to ascertain the least difference between these perceptible by the muscular 
sense, say when we lift them in the hand. Let it be so arranged that both weights 
are composed of different pieces, so that the one may be made less or more than 
the other at pleasure. If A and B be nearly equal in absolute weight, the person 
on whom the experiment is made will judge them to be of equal weight. Let 
weights be now added to B until the difference between A and B becomes percep- 
tible, and as a test, let the weights be again removed from B until, in sensational 
effect, A becomes again equal to B. Let the same experiment be repeated with 
weights of different absolute amount, and it will be found that there is a distinct 
ratio between the absolute weight and the weight that had to be added to it or 
taken from it to produce the least perceptible difference of impression, whatever 
these weights may be, up to the limits, of course, which I have already noticed. It 
will always be found that the additional or subtracted weight is one third that of 
the absolute weight,—a fraction which indicates the degree of intensity of the 
stimulus required to produce the least perceptible feeling of difference of sensation, 
and which may be termed the “ constant proportional” of that kind of sensation. 
This fraction, in the case of sensibility to temperature, Fechner found to be one 
third; Rentz, Wolf, and Volkmann arrived at the same fraction with regard to 
auditory impressions; and yarious observers haye found that in visual impressions 
it is one hundredth. 

Now the intensity of sensation depends on two conditions :—(1) the intensity of 
the excitation ; and (2) the degree of excitability of the sensory organ at the mo- 
ment of excitation. But suppose the excitability of the organ equal on two occa- 
sions, the intensity of the sensation does not increase proportionately to the increase 
of the excitation. That is to say, suppose we bring into a dark chamber a lumi- 
nous body such as a candle—it produces a certain luminous sensation; then intro- 
duce a second, third, and fourth—the excitation is double, triple, or quadruple ; but 
experiment shows that the increase in the amount of the sensation is much less ; 
in others words, let the stimulus increase from 10 to 100 times, and from 100 to 
1000 times, the sensation will be only one, two, and three times stronger. The 
importance of the discovery of this remarkable law is, that it shows a distinct 
mathematical relationship between stimulation and sensation. Possibly it may he 
found to have applications to other psychological phenomena. May it not vary in 
different animals, and even in different individuals? 


Criticism or Frcuner’s Mretuop. 


It is quite noticeable, however, that, in the case of each sense, the law did not 
hold good throughout the whole range of variations in intensity of stimulus; and 
it is not surprising, when we consider the complexity of the conditions, that such 
should be the case. All of these experiments were made in the case of visual im- 
pressions, for example, on the liying eye, connected by the optic nerve with the 
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brain; and it is manifestly impossible, as has been remarked by Hermann, “to 
localize this relationship between sensational effect and variation in amount of 
stimulus, which has been called the psycho-physical law of Fechner.” Between 
the sensational effect and the first contact of the stimulus there are a series of 
complicated processes occurring in retina, nerve, and brain, processes undergoing 
incessant modification by the interchanges between these tissues and the warm 
circulating blood. In which of these does this relation between stimulus and con- 
scious state occur—-in retina, in optic nerve, or in brain? The only method of an- 
swering this question, so far as I know, is to examine the effects of stimulation 
upon these parts separately. It is manifestly next to impossible to do this in the 
ease of the optic nerve and the brain; but by the method pursued by Holmgren in 
Sweden, and by Professor Dewar and myself in this country, it can be done, so far 
as the retina is concerned. In carrying out this method, Professor Dewar and I 
found that light produced a change in the electrical condition of the retina in an 
eye removed from the head or kept in normal conditions, and we ascertained that 
the general phenomena of this oliange corresponded with our sensational experi- 
ences of luminous impressions. We were therefore entitled to assume that the 
change in the electrical conditions of the retina, produced by the action of light, 
might be regarded as a phenomenon intimately related to those changes in the 
brain which result in consciousness of a luminous impression. Consequently we 
had an opportunity of ascertaining whether or not Fechner’s law agreed with the 
effects of a stimulus of light in altering the electrical condition of the retina, and we 
found that it did so, The inference, therefore, is that the relation between degree 
or yariation in stimulus and the corresponding sensation of a luminous impression 
is a function of the sense-organ or retina. 


MODE OF INVESTIGATING THE SENSORY ORGAN ITSELF, 


I may here remark that this mode of inquiring into sensory impressions has by 
no means been exhausted. The subjective method of observing sensational effect 
under the stimulus of light from revolving disks, by the contrasting of colours, by 
comparison of auditory sensations produced by tones of different intensity, pitch, 
and quality, is always open to the charge that the results may not be due to specific 
histological structure of the sense-organ, as is almost invariably assumed, but to the 
structure of the recipient of impressionsfrom the sense-organ, namely the brain. The 
only way of proving that the effects are due to structural peculiarities of the sense-organ 
is to examine the effects of stimuli applied to the sense-organ separated from the brain 
by some method the same as or analogous to ours. If in these circumstances the 
sense-organ gives results similar to those observed in the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, then we may assume that these results are due to specific peculiarities of the 
sense-organ, and not to the brain. If, on the other hand, the results do not agree, 
then we must look in the brain for the mechanism by which these different re- 
sults are produced. Thus I have always held that, as there is little or no histolo- 
gical evidence of complexity of structure in the retina capable of accounting for the 
theory of Thomas Young regarding the perception of colours, or of the facts of 
colour-blindness, or of the sensibility of different zones of the retina to lights of 
different colours, we may have to look to the complex structure of the corpora 
quadrigemina, cerebellum, or some portion of the cerebral hemispheres for an ex- 
planation of these facts. It may be objected that such scepticism simply removes 
the difficulty a little further back; but I think it better to search for facts than to 
be content with an hypothesis. 


CONCLUSION. 


Time will not permit me to discuss other researches in this field of inquiry, nor 
the interesting speculations which have sprung from them, but I think I have said 
enough to show the line of advance in this direction. 

True it is that apparently the physiological causation of many mental phenomena 
may be, in its precise nature, inaccessible to direct proof; but it is our duty as 
physiologists to push legitimate research as far as it will go, Iwould remark also 
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that such researches are not incompatible with those spiritual ideas, matters of 
faith and not of science, which are the basis of our most cherished hopes. They 
demand, however, caution in the scrutiny of facts, and judgment in drawing con- 
clusions from them. More than in any other kind of scientific labour, perhaps, it 
is of the utmost importance here to keep the mind unbiassed—a task by no means 
easy. To maintain a calm unprejudiced attitude to inquiries which seem to demand 
a change of opinion regarding what was supposed to be final, requires an effort 
which varies in different persons. Some find it comparatively easy to do so, while 
others succeed only after a severe struggle. Still it is the state of mind which a 
man true to science ought to aspire to, so that while he will not be blown about 
by every wind of doctrine, he may be ready to accept what is apparently true when 
he has had it clearly put before him. 

In conclusion, let me observe that it would save not a little heart-burning, and 
might possibly remove acrimony from various scientific and social controversies, 
could we only remember that it is not very probable that we, in this nineteenth 
century, have arrived at the final solution of many problems which haye puzzled 
wise men from the earliest times. Probably we have got nearer the truth ; but it 
is presumptuous to suppose that we have reached the ultimate truth. Many hypo- 
theses much in favour at present may turn out to be inadequate. Still if they 
serve as stepping-stones to something better, and to more rational conceptions of 
the mysterious phenomena about us, they will have done good service. In the 
mean time it is our duty vigorously to prosecute research in all departments, push- 
ing ahead fearlessly and with that enthusiasm which is the prime moyer in all 
great deeds, so that we may be able to transmit our department of knowledge to 
posterity not only less burdened with error, but with many additions of truth. 


Botany anv Zooroey. 
[For Professor Newton’s Address, see page 119.] 


Notes on the Pandanee of the Mascarene and Seychelles Islands. 
By I. Bayrey Barrour, Se.D. 


The genus Pandanus (screw-pine) was shown to have a general distribution 
throughout the tropics of the Old World, and to reach its western limit on the east 
coast of Africa. It is very abundantly represented in the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and more especially in the Mascarene and Seychelles Islands. 

Altogether 19 species are definitely known from these islands; and it is possible 
that more may exist. Of these species Mauritius includes 11, which are all 
endemic; Réunion has 3 peculiar species, and perhaps a fourth one may be recog- 
nized ; in Rodriguez only two species, both endemic, are found; whilst the Sey- 
chelles group possesses three such species. In addition to those which are endemic, 
a Madagascar species, P. wtilis, is generally cultivated for the sake of its leaves, and 
P. odoratissimus, of Eastern origin, is also found. 

The difficulties in the way of the diagnosis of species were pointed out from the 
scantiness and imperfection of the material as yet sent to this country. The leayes 
afford very little character, and it is from the fruit that specific distinctions are 
mainly obtained. Hitherto the stigmas have afforded the chief characters; but the 
author showed that many important diagnostic marks might be obtained from the 
endocarp and its relations to the mesocarp. 


On the Evolution of Sex in the Vegetable Kingdom. By G. 8, Bourenr. 


This paper was an attempt to illustrate Mr. Herbert Spencer’s law of increasing 
heterogeneity by the various sexual processes in the vegetable kingdom. Mention 
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having been made of the probably asexual Protophyta, Thwaites’ identification of 
conjugation with reproduction proper, made in 1848, was mentioned, and a sum- 
mary given of the sexual classification of the Thallophytes proposed by Sachs 
(Lehrbuch, 4th edition) and adopted by Professor Dyer (Quart. Journ. Mier. Sci.), 
in which they are grouped as Protophyta, Zygosporee, Oosporez, and Carposporee. 
The types Pandorina, Mesocarpus, Sprogyra, and Podosphera were taken as indi- 
eating sexual transition between these groups; and Sachs’ description of the essential 
nature and elements of sexual reproduction quoted. The difference between the 
sexes as manifested previous to the formation of the elemental ‘sperm’ and ‘germ’ 
cells was then traced in the various groups,*being greater and manifested earlier in 
the more highly organized groups. 

CEdogonium, Vaucheria, Phycomyces, Coleochete, and Nemalion were alluded to 
in this connexion, and following the pedigree sketched by Sachs (Lehrbuch, 3rd 
edition) the ‘secondary sexual organs’ were traced through the Florides to the 
ancestral Cormophyte and to the ‘heterosporous Pteridophyta,’ near to which he 
places the Cycadew, the lowest type of Phanerogam. The homology between the 
sexual organs of Phanerogams and Cryptogams was pointed out, and Hildebrand’s 
classification of the sexual arrangements explained. 

In this connexion the terms ‘apertiflorous’ (open-flowered) in opposition to 


’ €cleistogenous,’ ‘approximate,’ and ‘ distant,’ with anthers near to or remote from 


the stigma, and ‘homostylia,’ were proposed by the author for adoption. It 
was then attempted to base the phylogenetic arrangement of sexual forms (the 
chief subject of the paper) on the law of economy of nutrition, the advan- 
tageousness of cross-fertilization producing dicecism and various intermediate 
stages from an original hermaphroditism. Dicecism was first traced through 
monoecism and monecious polygamy, Fragaria, Rumex, and a reverting sport of 
Begonia frigida being quoted. The dicecism of the English holly has probably 
been reached from dicecious polygamy, as in the American forms, through an inter- 
mediate moncecism ; and the monceciously or triceciously polygamous genus Cata- 
setum points to the origin of the latter form from the former probably through an 
intermediate dicecious polygamy. Dicecism may possibly arise also from dimor- 
, which may be monecious, as in Dianthus caryophyllus and D. plumarius, or 
icecious, as in some Primulas. 

Dimorphism probably originates in ‘biseriate’ stamens, trimorphism in ‘ tri- 
seriate ;’ but the dicecious dimorphism of Lythrum thyrsifolia would seem to arise 
from tricecious trimorphism by suppression. Among the Composite the transitions 
are easy from the ‘equal polygamy’ of Linnzus, through ‘superfluous polygamy,’ 
to ‘frustraneous’ on the one hand and ‘necessary’ on the other, from either of which 
moncecism and dicecism may arise, asin Carduus arvensis, Petasites, and Antennaria. 
The variety, increasing complexity, and homology of the sexual arrangements, the 
abundant links, and the abhorrence of the sexual union of nearly related cells are 
the theme of the whole paper. 


Two Monstrosities of Matricaria inodora. 
By Professor ALExanDER Dickson, M.D. 


Ist. Where the florets of the capitulum were replaced by stalked secondary 
capitula, some of which were in turn again similarly compound. That the secondary 
eapitula really resulted from transformed florets was interestingly shown by the 
presence on the stalk of many of the outer secondary capitula of a ligulate corolla 
with its base embracing the axis. 

2nd. Where many of the florets of the ray presented a narrow ligulate lip directed 
inwards, these internal lips conniving more or less over the central disk. At first 
sight this anomaly seemed to simulate the condition in Composite Labiatiflore ; 
but so far as Dr. Dickson’s examinations as yet went, it would appear that the 
smaller lip was placed laterally to the normal line of non-union of the ligulate 
corolla, and therefore was not a mesial structure compressed to the inner lip of the 
floret in Labiatifloree. 
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Laticiferous Canals in Fruit of Limnocharis Plumieri. 
By Professor ALEXANDER Dicrson, W.D. 


Dr. Dickson showed that unusually large laticiferous canals could easily be 
demonstrated shining through the epidermis of the flat surfaces by which the 
numerous carpels are in opposition to each other, 


On the Ocewrrence in Ireland of Nuphar intermedium, Ledeb. 
By A. G. Morr, F.LS., MRLA. 


While staying with some friends at Crombyn, in West Meath, I noticed on the 
borders of a small shallow lake, on peaty ground, some water-lily leaves which at 
once drew attention from the small size of their leaves and especially with their 
basal lobes standing apart or widely apart. My friend Mr. Preston Battersby, of 
the Royal Artillery, most kindly instituted a close search, and succeeded at last in 
finding one blossom, from which, together with the leaves, I have been enabled to 
identify the plant as Nuphar intermedium, Ledeb., var. B. Speunerianum, of Hart- 
man’s 10th edition of the ‘Handbok i Skandinaviens Flora’ (Stockholm, 1870), 
vol. i. p. 86. 

Our Blah is also, I presume, identical with Dr. Syme’s so-called variety “8. minor” 
of Nuphar luteum; but the stigma of the single flower gathered has 15 rays, Still 
the characters of the leaf bring it rather nearer to var. Spewnertanum than the typical 
form of Ledebour’s NV. intermedium. 


———— 


A. G. Mors, F.L.S., exhibited Zostera nana from Carnaryonshire. 


Professor W. R. M‘Naz, M.D., exhibited Choreocholax polysiphonie, Reinsch. 


Notes on the Structure of the Leaf in different Species of Abies. 
By Prof. W. R. M‘Nas, M.D. 


On Cireinnate Vernation of Sphenopteris affinis from the earliest stage to 
completion, and on the discovery of Staphylopteris, a Genus new to British 
Rocks. By C. W. Puacn, A.Z.S. 


The author stated that he had found Sphenopteris affinis in black shale at West 
Calder, near Edinburgh, in circinnate vernation from its earliest state to the com- 
pletion of the plant, and thus had an opportunity of seeing this beautiful fern in 
all its various stages of growth, showing the many variations it assumes and from 
which, when so found, no doubt several species have been made. 

It is rather plentiful at West Calder, Slateford, Burdie House, Burnt Island, and 
other places around Edinburgh ; he, however, had not found it in circinnate verna- 
tion in any other locality than the first mentioned. 

He next exhibited and described specimens of Staphylopteris, also from West 
Calder, and said the plant was anew genus to British rocks; that he had met with 
it first sparingly in 1874, and in the present year in some abundance there, 
especially in one slab. It is something like Staphylopteris Worthent of Leo 
Lesquereux, figured in vol. iv. of the Geological Survey of Illinois, from “the shale 
of the subconglomerate coal of Arkansas :” it, however, differed from that species, 
first, in not showing like a star around a central point; in having no sporanges ; 
and the flower-like parts instead of only “ apparently resting on,” are actually attached 
in pairs, hanging in a drooping manner, to small branches. As well as the 
one mentioned, he strongly suspected that he has another species from the same 
locality. Several species haye been found in the rocks of Arkansas; all, however, 
differ from the British one. 

The author expressed his obligations to Mr. R. Etheridge, jun., for first calling 
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his attention to the American work ; and to Prof. Balfour for his kind notice in the 
‘ Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh,’ vol. xii. part i. page 176, both 
proposing that it should “bear the name of the finder.” He thought it right to 
state that wherever he found Staphylopteris, the Sphenopteris agfinis more or less 
accompanied it; however, the latter was most often found without Staphylopteris. 
As well as at West Calder, Staphylopteris has been found at Slateford by the Officers 
of the Geological Survey and by Mr. D. J. Brown at Straition, all near Edinburgh, 
and all in the Calciferous Sandstone series. 

A large series of Sphenopteris and Staphylopteris were exhibited by the author 
with drawings for illustration. 


On some of the Physiological and Morphological Features seen in the Plaits 
of the Coal-Measures. By Professor W. C. Wiittamson, 22.9. 


Proceeding from the starting point of the facts recorded in the communication 
made to the Geological Section*, the author brought before the Biological Section 
some morphological facts. [He showed that even in young twigs of Lepidodendron 
the bark consisted of three very distinct layers, viz:—an inner parenchyma, a 
middle prosenchyma of considerable proportionate thickness, and an outer paren- 
chyma of which the leaves were expansions. The innermost portion, the inner 
parenchyma, certainly represents a plane of genetic activity, along which the 
multiplying cells add new layers of vessels to the exterior of the vascular cylinder 
on its inner surface, as it apparently increases as the number of parenchymatous 
cells in the opposite directions. Externally to this parenchyma is the prosenchy- 
matous layer, into which the inner parenchyma passes somewhat eradually, but 
which outwardly becomes a modified mass of prosenchymatous fibre, composed of 
very long and narrow prismatic cells. At the first glance this layer looks like a 
phellem or corky layer, but its origin is a different one. Its genetic plane is at its 
outer surface, instead of occupying the position of the phellugen of living barks. 
The cells at this point become elongated radially into long fusiform ones, which soon 
become subdivided by a regular series of vertical cell-walls, all of which are parallel 
to each other and to the external surface of the stem. Subsequently each one of 
these parallel cells becomes irregularly subdivided into a cluster of cells, the 
partitions of which are vertical to the primary series. In this manner, apparently, 
additions are made on the inner side to the prosenchymatous layer, and on the outer 
one to the subepidermal parenchyma. It thus becomes evident that the bark of 
each of the Lepidodendroid stems possesses two parallel planes of genetic activity. 

It is obvious that Calamites certainly possesses the innermost of these genetic 
planes; and as the author’s arborescent specimen exhibits no indication that the 
second or prosenchymatous layer has been increased from within, it becomes more 
than probable that when yet more perfect specimens are discovered the second or 
outer genetic plane will be found to be identical in all respects with what is seen 
in the Lepidodendra. 

The author concluded by calling attention to the fact that amongst a large number 
of the coal plants their most specialized and characteristic type features were best 
seen in their young state, the advance from youth to maturity being one from specia- 
lized to generalized forms, the result of which was, that the author found it almost 
impossible to identify detached fragments of wood or bark, and hence he regarded 
all attempts to establish genera and species upon such fragments as absurd. 


On Gigantic Land-Tortoises and a Freshwater Species from the Mattese 
Caverns, with observations on their Fossil Fauna. By A. Lurra Apams, 
F.RAS., Professor of Zoology, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

The author exhibited and made a few observations on bones of gigantic tortoises 
collected by Admiral Spratt and himself in the Maltese Caverns. 
During the five years he was engaged in exploring the rock-cavities of Malta, 
* Supra, p. 98. 
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among other fossil remains, he discovered several fragments of bones of gigantic 
Chelonians, one of which rivalled in dimensions any of the recent or extinct species 
hitherto reported from the Mascarene and Galapagos Islands. The remains were 
found in conjunction with bones and teeth of the dwarf elephants and gigantic 
dormice; and whilst remains of the Proboscidians and Rodents were extremely 
abundant in certain rock-cayities he examined, and the Chelonians were also well 
represented, it was a noteworthy fact that no traces of large Carnivora were met 
with. This absence of the order, excepting the tooth of a small Canis, he supposed 
accounted for the presence of the large helpless tortoises, as obtained also in the 
Galapagos and Mascarene Islands. 

The largest of the Chelonians rivalled in dimensions the Testudo elephantopus 
and Testudo ephippium, and showed some affinities with the latter, but was generally 
distinguishable from any recorded species from these islands by a marked robustness 
of the bones; on which account he proposes to name it Testudo robusta. A smaller 
species, distinguishable also, morphologically, from the preceding, he proposes to 
name after Admiral Spratt; whilst a few bones of a small freshwater tortoise were 
indistinguishable from the same parts of the Lutremys europea, which is still not 
uncommon in the south of Europe and in certain islands of the Mediterranean. 

The author was inclined to believe that the Maltese-cavern fauna belonged to a 
late Pliocene rather than a Pleistocene period, such as that exhibited by the Sicilian 
caverns, to wit, the Caves of Palermo; and that, although the Hippopotamus Pent- 
landi and smaller forms are both represented in Malta, Sicily, and Crete, the absence 
of traces of the dwarf elephants and gigantic dormouse in the two latter situations, 
and the presence of the Hyena crocuta, Elephas antiquus, and large Felide in Sicily, 
seem to point to faunas of two different epochs. Indeed, in the case of the Maltese 
deposits, it would appear, in some instances at all events, that the animal remains 
of the fissures had been derived from older beds which were broken up during the 
submergence of the area. But as the Maltese rocks were Miocene and the upper- 
most had been supposed to indicate the presence of Pliocene Invertebrata, it was 
clear that the red soil and clay which formed the matrix in which the above animal 
remains were found, in the rock rents, could not be more ancient than a later 
Pliocene. 

He strongly advocated further explorations of the islands of the Mediterranean 
in quest of fossil remains, and stated that there was still much to be done in Malta, 


On the Arenaceous Foraminifera collected in the ‘Valorous ’ Expedition, 
By Dr. W. B. Careventer, C.B., FBS. 


Further Researches on the Nervous System of Antedon rosaceus (Comatula 
rosacea, Lamk.). By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., FBS. 


Remarks on the Anatomy of the Arms of the Crinoids. 
By P. Hersert Carrenter, B.A. 


On Delphinus albirostris. By D. J. Cunntnenam, J.D. 


Experiments on the Fornation and Growth of Artificial Silica Cells. 
By Prof. Ferprnanp Conn. 


On Spontaneous Evolution and the Germ Theory. By.N. Carmromanrt, M.D. 


a 
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The Biological Results of a Cruise in H.M.S. ‘ Valorous’ to Davis Strait in 
1875. By J. Gwyn Jurrreys, LL.D., FLAS. 


A preliminary Report on this subject was presented to the Royal Society, and 
has been published in their ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. xxv. p. 177, The author gave an 
account of the voyage (which was undertaken by him in consequence of an applica- 
tion made by the Council of the Society to the Admiralty) and of the biological 
results, more especially with respect to geographical distribution and geology. The 
author treated of the Mollusca; and Professors Allman and Duncan, Dr. M‘Intosh, 
the Rey. A. M. Norman, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Dickie contributed notices 
of other departments of the marine fauna and flora. 


A Double Dilemma in Darwinism. By the Rey. F. O. Morris. 


Notes on Oceanic Deposits and their Origin, based on Observations made on 
board H.M.S. * Challenger.” By Joun Murray. 


On the new Cases in the Hunterian Museum. By Prof. J. Youne, M.D. 


ANAToMY AND Prystonoey. 
[For Dr. M‘Kendrick’s Address, see page 126.] 


On the Development of the Proto-Vertebre in Elasmobranchs. 
By F. M. Batrovr, B.A., Flow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The mesoblast in Elasmobranchs arises as two independent plates, each of which 
becomes divided into two layers, a somatic and asplanchnic. In the dorsal part 
of each plate a series of transverse slits arises, which serves to distinguish a dorsal or 
vertebral portion of the plate from a ventral or parietal. A cavity is next formed 
between the two layers of the plate, which is continued quite to the summit of the 
vertebral part. Still later the segmented vertebral part of each plate, with its en- 
closed cavity, becomes separated from the parietal part and forms the muscle-plates. 
Each of these is a somewhat rectangular body, formed of two layers, enclosing 
between them part of the original body-cavity. . The inner of these two layers soon 
buds off cells to form the rudiments of the vertebral bodies, and itself is trans- 
formed into longitudinal muscles; the outer layer of the muscle-plate becomes con- 
verted into muscles at a considerably later period. 


On the Changes in the Circulation which are induced when the Blood is expelled 
from the Limbs by Esmarch’s Method. By H. G. Brooxs, B.A. (Lond.), 
and K. O. Horwoon, B.A. (Owon). 


The authors stated that the object of the experiments was to observe the pulse 
during and after the expulsion of blood from the limbs. Healthy young men were 
experimented on, and the experiments were made one or two hours after a light 
meal. The pulse was counted with the aid of a watch, and its form recorded by 
means of the sphygmograph. The person experimented on was stripped and recum- 
bent. Normal pulse-rate and sphygmographic movements were recorded; and 
afterwards one leg was bandaged from below upwards. During bandaging, pulse- 
rate was observed, and immediately bandaging was complete further sphygmo- 
graphic tracings were taken. This was repeated with the other leg. After a short 
time both bandages were suddenly let go, and at the same instant pulse-rate and 
sphygmographic movements were again recorded. 
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As the result of their observations, the authors state that— 

1. During bandaging of the first lower limb, the pulse-rate increases, and after- 
wards (generally after a very short interval) falls to about the normal. 

2, During bandaging of the second lower limb, the pulse again quickens its pace, 
returning almost to the normal, but sometimes remaining a few beats above the 
normal, 

3. When both bandages are suddenly let go, there is at once a marked 
acceleration of pulse-rate, but of brief duration. 

The authors point out the changes which bandaging and unbandaging must have 
upon the disposition of the blood in the circulating system. Thus, on bandaging, 
the arterial blood is driven from the limbs bandaged into the arterial system of the 
trunk, head and neck, and upper extremities, raising the pressure all over the system: 
while the venous blood, together with the lymph, are also driyen into the rest of 
the body from the compressed limbs, but are only able to affect the pressure in the 
trunk, head, and neck, being excluded by valves from the upper extremities. 
Hence the general venous pressure will have a relatively larger increase than the 
general arterial pressure. : 

Again, on unbandaging, the arterial blood rushes down the lower limbs to fill 
the previously obliterated vessels, thus diminishing the general pressure of the 
arterial system; while no such reflux of the venous blood is possible on account of 
the interposed valves of the veins. Hence, while the arterial pressure is diminished 
suddenly, the venous remains, for the moment, as it was; that is to say, the general 
venous pressure will experience a relatively less diminution than the general 
arterial pressure. 

Now, comparing the conditions on bandaging and unbandaging, it will be seen 
that, in both cases, the relative difference normally existing between arterial and venous 
pressures on the two sides of the heart is diminished, on bandaging by approximating 
the venous to the arterial pressure, on unbandaging by approximating the arterial 
to the venous pressure. May we not, the authors suggest, seek in this coincidence 
of conditions an explanation of the somewhat unexpected similarity of effect on 
bandaging the lower limbs and on loosing the bandages ? 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Professor Kronecker, of Leipzig, 
pointed out that the addition of a large quantity of lymph to the blood on 
bandaging, by altering the composition of the blood, might well be supposed to 
affect the heart’s rate, since the heart is now known to be very sensitive to qualita- 
tive changes in the fluids bathing it. 


On the Morphology and Histology of the Nervous System of Autedon rosaceus 
(Comatula rosacea, Lamk.). By Dr. W. B. Canrenter, C.B., PRS, 


On a Hypothesis of the perception of Articulate Speech. By Dr. Casseuts. 


On the Morphological Relations of the Lower End of the Humerus, 
By Professor Cretanp, M.D., PRS. 


Tn this communication it was pointed out that the torsion of the humerus spoken 
of by more than one writer has no existence in nature, and that the limb is deve- 
loped in its morphological position. While the radius is morphologically anterior 
to the ulna, the anterior, posterior, external, and internal aspects of the humerus 
have morphological relations exactly corresponding with those names, so that the 
flattening of the lower end of the humerus is not a commencement of the expansion 
which results in two bones in the forearm. The radius does not belong to the outer 
side of the humerus, nor the ulna to the inner side; but the radius is in front of 
the humerus, the ulna behind it, and the limb is in its morphological position when 
the forearm is in semipronation. 


=_—— 
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On a Hydroeephalic Skull, and on the Duplicity of the Temporal Ridge. 
By Prof, Cretan, FBS. 


On the Spinal Nervous System of the Cetacea. By D. J. Cunntxcuam, M.D., 
Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy, Edinburgh University. 


At the outset of my investigations into the anatomy of the spinal nervous system 
of the Cetacea, I endeavoured to discover whether any anatomist had described the 
arrangement of these nerves. This was no easy matter, so little had been written 
on the subject. H. Rapp (‘Die Cetaceen,’ Stuttgart, 1857) states that, “with respect 
to the course of the spinal nerves (of the Cetacea) there are no researches ;” and 
Stannius (‘ Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie,’ Zweiten Theil, 1846, p. 393) 
simply mentions that “in the Dolphin a nerve-trunk proceeds out of the lumbar 
plexus, the branches of which are intended for the muscles of the rudimentary 
pelvis, and for the external genital organs and their muscles, as well as for the 
region of the anus.” Indeed it was not until I had finished my investigation that 
I discovered that Swan, in the “Table of Contents” or Introduction to his work 
upon the ‘Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System,’ published in 1835, 

ives a short account of the whole nervous system of the porpoise. I believe, 

owever, that besides extending his account very materially, | am able to give 
additional results; and I have taken care to have all my dissections illustrated by 
drawings, whilst he, with his wealth of plates of the nervous system of other ani- 
mals, does not give one of the nervous system of the Cetacea. 

I may mention that the following results are derived from the dissection of four 
members of the Cetacean group, viz. three porpoises and one dolphin*. 

Spinal Cord.—The spinal cord is surrounded and supported on all sides by the 
dense rete mirabile, which may be looked upon as performing a threefold function : 
(1) it constitutes a soft pliable packing material, by means of which the cord is 
protected from shocks ; (2) it maintains a uniform warmth around this important 
and delicate nervous centre by keeping it constantly bathed, as it were, in warm 
arterial blood; (3) and lastly, as Professor Turner has pointed out (Trans. Roy, 
Soe, Edinb. vol. xxvi. p. 233), it subdivides the arterial stream, and equalizes its 
force before it reaches the brain and spinal cord. 

In the porpoise the spinal cord extends from the margin of the foramen magnum 
to a point corresponding to the interval between the Gth and 7th lumbo-caudal 
vertebrae, and opposite to the foramina of exit of the 27th pair of spinalnerves. It 
presents two enlargements—one in the cervical, and the other in the lumbar region. 
‘The former of these is connected with the nerves which go to form the cervical and 
brachial plexuses, and the latter with the nerves which supply the genital organs 
and the muscular apparatus of the tail. Between these enlargements the cord is 
of uniform diameter, and the lumbar swelling tapers away in a fusiform manner 
into the filum terminale. 

Roots of the Spinal Nerves.—The direction and length of the nerve-roots and the 
size and position of the ganglia vary in the different regions of the spine. 

The nerve-roots which proceed from the cervical and lumbar enlargements of 
the cord are closely crowded together, whilst in the dorsal region they are placed 
at considerable intervals from each other. Those arising from the lumbar swelling 
are very long, tortuous, or curly, loosely bound together by lax connective tissue, 
and they constitute the cauda equina. They pass directly backwards to reach 
their respective foramina of exit. The dorsal and cervical nerve-roots are much 
shorter, and the former are directed outwards and backwards, whilst the latter, 
with the exception of the first three which pass directly outwards, take a course 
outwards and forwards. 

In all the regions the superior nerve-roots are smaller than the inferior—thus 
constituting a marked contrast to most mammals, in which the reverse of this 
arrangement holds good. Nowhere, however, is this difference in size so marked 
as in the cauda equina, in the last nerves of which the superior root is half the size 


* A young specimen of D, albirostris (vide Proc. Zool, Soc. 1876, p. 679). 
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of the inferior, and in some places so delicate that when stripped of the loose con- 
nective tissue which surrounds it, it resembles (in the porpoise) a fine thread or 
hair. From this fact we must not conclude that sentiency is dull in the Cetacea, 
for as the animal tapers towards the tail, the amount of skin to be supplied with 
sentient fibres is small in comparison to the huge muscular masses to be supplied 
with motor filaments. In the cervical, dorsal, and upper lumbar regions, where the 
cutaneous surface is extensive, the superior roots attain a size only slightly smaller 
than the inferior roots. 

Spinal Nerves.—In the lumbo-caudal region of the vertebral column of a porpoise 
or other cetacean, the intervertebral foramina correspond to the intervals between 
the lamin of contiguous vertebra, and consequently lie on a higher horizontal 
plane than the transverse processes. As we approach the dorsal region, however, 
a rudimentary pedicle begins to show itself, and this becomes more and more 
marked as we pass on towards the cervical region. In the cervical and dorsal 
regions, therefore, the intervertebral foramina occupy a more ventral plane, being 
situated between the pedicles and inferior to the transverse processes. It follows 
from this that the removal of the great extensor muscle in the lumbo-caudal 
region displays the whole spinal nerve issuing from the spinal canal, whilst in the 
dorsal and cervical regions it only exposes the superior divisions of these nerves 
passing upwards between the pedicles. 

Cervical Nerves.—These are eight in number, and, owing to the fusion or close 
opposition of the vertebrée in this region, they are closely crowded together. Each 
nerve divides into a superior and inferior division. The superior divisions supply 
the muscle and skin on the superior aspect of the neck, and are in some cases (e.g. 
dolphin) joined together by communicating branches which lie close to the vertebrie. 
The first three of the inferior divisions join together, so as to form a cervical plexus, 
whilst the remaining five, together with the first dorsal nerve, and in some cases a 
small twig from the second dorsal nerve, enter into the formation of the branchial 
plexus. The chief branches of the branchial plexus are those which correspond 
to the musculo-spiral, median, and ulnar nerves in man. ‘There is no circumflex 
nerve. 

Dorsal Nerves.—The superior divisions of these nerves jcin together in a plexi- 
form manner. Well-marked communicating branches pass between the various 
superior trunks, and connect them with each other. A longitudinal cord or plexus 
is consequently formed. The distribution of the inferior divisions is similar to that 
of the same nerves in other mammals. 

Lumbo-caudal Nerves—The arrangement of the spinal nerves posterior to the 
dorsal region is different from that of any other group of mammals (excepting 
perhaps the Sirenia) with which Iam acquainted. ‘he final cause of this is 
obvious; it is an adaptation of the nervous system to suit peculiarities in the 
muscular construction of these animals. In other mammals powerful inferior ex- 
tremities are developed for the purpose of locomoticn, and consequently the inferior 
divisions of the lumbar and sacral nerves are large as compared with the superior 
divisions, and they are thrown into plexuses to supply the muscles which act upon 
these limbs. In the Cetacea, on the other hand, lower limbs are absent so far as 
locomotion is concerned. The tail is the great organ of progression, and the muscles 
which work it are developed equally above and below the transverse processes of 
the vertebral column. In consequence of this, the superior divisions of the spinal 
nerves have as important a part to play in the supply of the muscles of the chief 
organ of locomotion as the inferior, seeing that it falls to them to give branches to 
the extensor muscles, whilst the latter have as their office the supply of the flexor 
muscles. The result of this is, that the superior and inferior divisions of the 
lumbo-caudal nerves in the Cetacea are very nearly of equal size. To insure the 
proper nervous supply of the four great muscular masses which work the tail, two 
great longitudinal cords or trunks are formed by the spinal nerves on each side of 
the vertebral column—one superior, and formed by the junction of the various 
Superior divisions, and the other inferior, and formed by the union of the inferior 
divisions. The first of these commences towards the middle of the dorsal region ; 
but even in the cervical region a tendency to a similar arrangement is exhibited, 
The inferior longitudinal cord begins further back, at a point corresponding to the 
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eleventh lumbo-caudal vertebra. Posterior to this point, therefore, we have arranged 
around the vertebral column four great nervous cords—two of which are superior, 
and situated one on each side of the vertebral spines, and two inferior, and placed 
one on each side of the vertebral bodies below the transverse processes. They are 
continued back to the tail, and their chief function is to supply the four creat 
muscles which act on the tail. Sensory filaments, however, are also given to the 
skin. 

The first eleven of the inferior divisions of the lumbo-caudal nerves do not enter 
into the formation of the great inferior cord. _ They correspond to the lumbar and 
sacral nerves in man. The large internal pudic nerve takes origin from the more 
posterior of these. 


Recent additional Observations on the Physiological Action of Sight, 
By Prof. Drwar, F.R.S.E. 


On the Action of Vanadium upon the Intrinsic Nervous Mechanism of the 
Frog’s Heart. By Prof. Anrnur Gamers, F.RS., and Lnopotp Larmurs. 


Method of Experiment.—A frog’s heart was arranged with an artificial circula- 

tion, the blood (7. e. rabbit’s serum) passing from a reservoir of given height through 
the auricles, ventricle, and bulbus aorie, and being allowed to trickle back into the 
reservoir down the sides of a glass rod, so as to be exposed in a thin film to the air. 
In the course of this artificial circulation a mercurial haemodynamometer was inter- 
posed, arranged so as to record its movements on @ blackened cylinder. Before 
taking a tracing the outlet of the blood from the circulating system back into the 
reservoir was obstructed, thus causing the mercury in the distal manometric limb 
to rise and oscillate. Normal tracings were first taken; then the serum was 
mixed with a solution of a sodium salt of vanadium (NaVO,, or Na,V,O,, or Na, 
VO,), and other tracings taken at intervals. When the effects of vanadium-poison- 
ing were well advanced the vagus nerve was stimulated in certain cases and the 
effects noted. In other cases atropin-poisoning was induced prior to mixing the 
serum with the salt of vanadic acid. 
_ Results of Experiments.—When vanadized serum flows through a beating frog’s 
heart (being present in a proportion of -098 per cent. of V,O,) the force of veutri- 
cular systole is much diminished, the ventricle passes into persistent contraction 
for a time, while the auricles pulsate as usual or somewhat enfeebled. If the pro- 
portion of vanadium were twice as large, the ventricle stops writhing one or two 
minutes in a state of rigid contraction, in which it continues for a long time, often, 
however, relaxing again before death. 

When so contracted, excitation of vagus, sufficient to stop the auricles, has no 
effect on the ventricle. 
age previous administration of atropia does not in the slightest modify the above 
results. 


‘On the Difference in the Poisonous Activity of Phosphorus in Ortho-, Meta-, and 
Pyrophosphoric Acids. By Prof. Anraur Gamers, /.2.S., Joun Prmsriny, 
and Leovotp LarmutH. 


In their experiments the authors made use of frogs, rabbits, and dogs; and the 
sodium salts of the phosphorus acids investigated were introduced into the system 
either subcutaneously or by venous injection. The salts used were trisodic ortho- 
phosphate, tetrasodic pyrophosphate, and sodic metaphosphate, the standard solu- 
‘tions being made to contain the same amount of phosphorus calculated as P,O,. 

As the result of their experiments the authors state :— 

1. That trisodic orthophosphate is physiologically inactive. 

2. That sodic metaphosphate is a poisonous substance, but not so poisonous as 
pyrophosphate of sodium, : 
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3. That tetrasodic pyrophosphate is a body of great poisonous activity, inducing 
death without materially affecting the irritability of voluntary muscles or of nerves. 
It exerts an action on the spinal cord and medulla oblongata not unlike that exer- 
ted by sodium salts of vanadic acid. On the heart its action is similar to that of 
salts of vanadic acid. On general nutrition and on the alimentary canal (when 
any action resulted) the effects were like those of poisoning by phosphorus, viz. 
fatty degeneration of kidneys, muscular tissue of heart and of liver on the one 
hand, and hemorrhagic infarctions and brown patchy congestion of the alimentary 
mucous membranes. When introduced into the alimentary canal fatal results 
never followed, this being probably due to rapid elimination. 


On the Action of Pyrophosphoric Acid on the Circulation, 
By Prof. Artur Gaueur, /2S., Joun Prrestiey, and Leorotp Larmura. 


The authors described experiments on rabbits and frogs in which sodium pyro- 
phosphate was introduced into the system, chiefly by venous injection. They dis- 
covered in rabbits a twofold change in the circulation, occurring within 6-25 
seconds after injection of the drug, viz. (1) a fall in blood-pressure and (2) a marked 
slowing of pulse-rate, which they believe they have proved to be due to an 
action on the vaso-motor centre in the medulla oblongata and an action on the in- 
trinsic motor mechanism of the heart respectively. 


On the Brain of the Canide. By Rosurr Garner, P.L.S8., FRCS. 


The author infers, drawing his conclusions from the measurements of the capacity 
and from casts of the interior of the skulls of different dogs, that the size of the 
brain does not very closely correspond with the size of the animal. He is also 
disposed to argue for the derivation of our domestic dogs from one or more wild 
dogs ; but of the more remote origin of the latter he does not propose to treat. 
From the table it will be seen that no dog has so large a brain as the wolf, or one 
so small as the jackal, from both which animals he has been supposed to have been* 
domesticated ; his brain seems specific in size. Though Mr. Darwin has shown 
that the large tame rabbit has a smaller brain than the wild one, yet we could hardly 
suppose that the dog, if he were a domesticated wolf, would have his brain so dimi- 
nished, the circumstances of the two cases differing very widely. For similar 
reasons, if either the wolf or the jackal must be assigned as the source of the 
domestic dog, perhaps preference must be given to the latter. Little account need 
be taken of the likeness often seen between these different animals, or of the simi- 
larity of the cerebral folds, any more than of the corresponding circumstances in 
the Felidee. 

Though neither the size of the brain nor the intelligence of the dog increase in 
the exact ratio of the size of the body, yet the two former seem to correspond 
better to each other. In large dogs the skull, as a whole, rather than its brain- 
cavity increases, and this for muscular attachment, size of teeth, &c. But it is not 
easy to advance further and connect the various powers of dogs with any pecu- 
liarity of brain crganization. In dogs with fine scent, as the hound, the rhinon- 
cephalon is elongated or enlarged and the whole brain also lengthened, and this 
throws back the three arched folds which are situated over the fissure of Sylvius ; 
the smaller dogs, noted for acuteness of smell as well as sagacity, as the terrier, 
may have a short hut deep rhinoncephalon, fuller convolutions, and the arched folds 
more upright. A distinct inner and anterior lobule is seen in front of the upper 
transverse sulcus, as well 2s in the hog, sheep, and horse, but little developed in the 
cat, where smell is less acute; in the sheep it is covered with pigment like the 
olfactory nerve, and it appears to be the terminus of the inner root of the nerve. 
The above description comprises most of what is seen on the surface of the brain, 
and the elongated and simple folds, of which, however, the upper one is bifurcated 
before and behind, somewhat correspond with Mr. Swan’s later dissections, obscure 
asis his text; there is, however, a superadded tract bordering the longitudinal 
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fissure on each side, connected with the inner surface of the hemisphere, and 
bounded in front by the transverse or crucial suleus, also forming behind an 
occipital portion lying under the supraoccipital lamina. In these different conyo- 
lutions there are certainly minor variations in different dogs. 

When we see that the brain of the dog is no larger and not more convoluted 
than that of the sheep, we must infer that he owes his sagacity in a great measure 
to the training and companionship of his master. But no doubt he had its germs 
by nature, together with fine scent, fleetness, watchfulness, and hunting propen- 
sities ; he hence hecame, as Cuvier expresses it, “la conquéte la plus compléte, la 

lus singuliére et la plus utile que homme ait faite.” 

In the Table several of the above facts will be manifest ; for instance, the New- 
foundland dog, though it was so sagacious as to rescue a drowning man at Southport, 
and though the weight of its body would have been four or five times as much as 
that of one of the small terriers, had its brain only about one fifth larger than 
these last. 

The capacities of the skulls were ascertained by measuring the interiors by 
means of sand, and reducing to the equivalents of the natural contents. 


Length | Weight 


of of 
Skull. | Brain. 
inches, | drams. 
5) 12S 26) ae en i ea ak Brie eae P 294 
Old male Trentham Fox-hound .,... 3 292 
SEL ea AOInE SOUR AUG Sean Rae 7h 262 
DR aa sh atsraia, eats ays aisha ase caaioie her a * 2 262 
Retriever or large Spaniel .......... 6 258 
BOE arc iata sche. 64am chen aunts: 6 252 
White Bull-dog, 230 30 iac inc. nas ss 6. 24. 
INeWwiOUNGIATG <7 cy tases esses s 8t 24 
MEPBYOOUN si oee sce gst cusses yer: 7 232 
Fox-like Mongrel .........s00e005 6 232 
WDGVETS-AGP i aude schema hei se ares 6 206 
Young Bull-terrier ...... Matec tars ad: 53 214 
Smooth Terrier, female .,.......... 43 20 
Rough Terrier. .r.5....00- aa ereein 5t 19£ 
Small Spantel ss sn. cee ne toe ss 42 182 
eC Oy ta) See weg wed gerade 34 18 
Rough Terrier, female ............ 53 17 
Bnropeamy Viole "ic. . suave s aioe 6s 413 
bets biehehA Yo et A eRe cE ICE OO ep Cic 152 
LO GANILS 1 C59 een RSE rl Sei 133 
UCM ST. ino oo hte ie hs cee 132 


On the Unwholesomeness of Flesh Diet in Tropical Climates. 
By ©. O. Groom Narrmr. 


Uber die Physemarien (Haliphysema und Gastrophysema), von Ernst Hancxer. 


Diese kleinen Zoophyten, welche auf dem Meeresgrunde festsitzend leben, 
gehoren zu den iltesten und einfachsten unter allen Metazoen und stehen in 
erwachsenem Zustande unter allen Thieren der Gastrula-Form am_ niichsten. 
Haliphysema ist zuerst von Bowerbank als eine kleine Spongie, Gastrophysema 
hingegen (unter dem Namen Syuamulina scopula) yon Carter als ein Rhizopode 
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beschrieben worden. Beide Genera zusammen bilden eine besondere kleine Klasse 
von Zoophyten, welche der Vortragende G‘astraeaden nennt, und welche weder mit . 
den Spongien noch mit den Hydroiden vereinigt werden kénnen, da sie die unter- 
scheidenden Charaktere beiden in sich yereinigen, 

' Eine ausfiihrliche, von 6 Tafeln begleitete Abhandlung iiber diese Gastraeaden | 
hat inzwischen Professor Haeckel veréffentlicht in der ‘Jenaischen Zeitschrift fiir 
Naturwissenschaft,’ vol. xi. Heft i., 20, Marz 1877, Separat-Abdruck in den ‘Stu- 
dien zur Gastraea-Theorie,’ 


On the Dynamics of the Racial Diet in India. By Surgeon-Major Jounsron. 


On the Action of Alcohol on the Brain. 
By Caartzes Tuomas Kiyezurr, F.C.S. London and Berlin. 


The question of what becomes of alcohol taken into the system has been exten- 
sively studied. 

Thudichum was the first to determine quantitatively the amount of alcohol 
eliminated by the kidneys from a given quantity of alcohol administered, and the 
result which he obtained was sufficient in itself to disprove the “ elimination ” 
theory at that time widely prevailing. 

Dupré and many others continued these researches, from which, to use Dupré’s 
own words, we may fairly draw three conclusions (see ‘ Practitioner,’ March 1872, 
being abstract of a paper communicated to the Royal Society) :— 

(1) The amount of alcohol eliminated per day does not increase with the con- 
tinuance of the alcoholic diet ; therefore all the aleohol consumed daily must of 
necessity be disposed of daily ; and as it is certainly not eliminated within that 
time, it must be destroyed in the system. 

(2) The elimination of alcohol following the taking of a dose of aleohol is com- 
pleted twenty-four hours after the last dose of alcohol has been taken. 

(8) The amount eliminated in both breath and urine is a minute fraction only of 
the amount of alcohol taken. 

Now Dr. J. Percy in 1839 published a research on the presence of alcohol in the 
ventricles of the brain, and, indeed, he concluded “ that a kind of affinity existed 
between the alcohol and the cerebral matter.” He further stated that he was able 
to procure a much larger proportion of alcohol from the brain than from a greater 
quantity of blood than could possibly be present within the cranium of the animal 
upon which he operated. 

Dr. Marcet, in a paper read before the British Association in 1859, detailed 
physiological experiments which he considered to substantiate the conclusions of 
Percy, inasmuch as they demonstrated that the alcohol acted by means of absorp- 
tion on the nervous centres, 

Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy had moreover succeeded previously in extracting 
alcohol from brain-matter in cases of alcoholic poisoning. But all these researches 
leave us entirely in the dark as regards the true action, if any there be, of alcohol 
on cerebral matters. And no method of investigation was possible until the 
chemical constitution of the brain was within our knowledge. 

Thudichum’s recent researches in this direction, together with some more recent 
and published investigations by Thudichum and the author, have placed within 
reach new methods of inquiry regarding the action of alcohol on the brain. In my 
research I have attempted this inquiry, by maintaining the brains of oxen at the 
temperature of the blood in water or in water containing known amounts of 
alcohol. . The extracts thus obtained have been studied in various ways and sub- 
mitted to quantitative analysis, while the influences exerted by the various fluids 
on the brains haye been likewise studied. These influences extend in certain cases 
to hardening, and to an alteration in the specific gravity of the brain-matter. 

Here I shall simply state in the fewest words my results and the conclusions to 
which they lead. 

Water itself has a strong action upon brain-matter (after death), for it is capable 
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of dissolying certain principles from the brain. These principles include cerebrine 
+H,,N,0,), myeline (C,,H,,NPO,), and apparently a new phosphorized prin- 
ciple insoluble in strong alcohol, together with that class of substances generally 
termed extractives. At the same time the brain swells and attains a smaller 
specific gravity: thus in one case from 1036 it became 1007. It is notable that 
water, however, dissolves no kephaline (C,,H,,NPO,,) from the brain. 

Alcohol seems to have no more chemical effect on the brain than water itself, so 
long as its proportion to the total volume of fluid does not exceed a given extent. 
The limit would appear to exist somewhere near a fluid containing 35 °/, alcohol. 
But if the percentage of alcohol exeeeds this amount, then not only a larger 
quantity of matter is dissolved from the brain, but that matter includes kephaline 
(C,,H,,NPO,,). Such alcoholic solutions also decrease to about the same extent 
as water the specific gravity of brain-substance, but not from the same cause; that 
is to say, not merely by the loss of substance and swelling, but by the fixation of 
waier. Many difficulties surround the attempt to follow these ideas into life, and 
to comprehend in what way each or all these modes of action of water and alcohol 
on the brain may be influenced by the other matters present in blood. From 
Thudichum’s researches it follows that the brain must be subject to every influence 
affecting the blood ; and it is probable, on consideration, that what is written above 
regarding the action of water on the brain is likewise true of an extraordinary 
watery serum in life. Dut if the serum be rich in salts, those salts, by a power of 
combination which they have for the cerebral principles, would preserve the inte- 
erity of the latter. On the other hand it is difficult to see how any of the matters 
known to exist in the hlood could prevent alcohol, if it were present in sufficient 
amount, either from hardening the brain (as it does after death) or from dissolying 
traces of the principles to be henceforth carried away in the circulation. That is 
to say, should Papaclonical research confirm the stated fact that the brain in life 
absorbs alcohol and retains it, it would almost follow of necessity that the alcohol 
would act as I have indicated and produce disease, perhaps “delirium tremens.” 


On the Poisonous Activity of Vanadium in Ortho-, Meta-, and Pyrovanadie 
Acids. By Luovorp Larmurts, 
The author concludes from certain experiments detailed that the toxic intensity 


of orthovanadate of sodium is much less than that of the pyro- and metavanadates 
of the same hase, but that the fundamental mode of action is the same in each, 


On the Action and Sounds of the Heart. By Dr. Paton. 


Note on the Physiological Action of Vanadium. By Joun Prrestrry. 


The author described the methods of experiment and observation followed out 
in a research into the physiological action of vanadium, and concluded by stating 
the general results arrived at, viz.:— 

1. That vanadium is a poisonous substance. 

2. That the symptoms of poisoning are, in general, similar whatever the method 
of the introduction of the salt into the animal system. 

3. That the symptoms of poisoning which appeared in one or other of the various 
classes of animals above mentioned are :—paralysis of motion; convulsions, local or 
general; rapidly supervening drowsiness or indifference to external circumstances ; 
congestion of alimentary mucous membranes ; discharge of sanguinolent fluid faeces ; 
presence of glairy, fluid mucus in the intestines after death; certain changes in 
respiration, and, coincidently, a fall in temperature ; drowsiness and feebleness of 
pulse. In addition, the heart was always irritable after death, consciousness and 
sensibility to pain seemed unimpaired, and no diminution could be detected in the 

owers of muscle and nerve to respond to stimulation. 

4. That the lethal dose for rabbits lies between 9:18 and 14-66 milligr. of V,O, 
per kilogr. of rabbit. 
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5. That the special action of vanadium on the function of respiration is to cause 
(a) A stimulation, followed by 
(6) A depression of respiration, the latter being not continuous, but 
intermittent. 

Both effects are considered to be due to an action of the poison upon the respi- 
ratory nervous centre. 

6. That the special action of vanadium on the function of circulation is to cause 

(a) A diminution of blood-pressure, which is not continuous, but inter- 
mits during the operation of the poison ; 

(b) A disappearance of respiration-curves ; 

(c) A diminution and irregularity of pulse, which is also intermittent. 

The results are considered to be due to an action of the poison on the vaso-motor 
centre and on the intracardiac nervous mechanism. 

7. That, although muscles and nerve-trunks speedily die when immersed in even 
dilute solutions of a sodium salt of vanadium, yet vanadium is not rightly to be 
called a muscle- and nerve-poison, since frogs which have been poisoned by sub- 
cutaneous injection of vanadium still possess nerves and muscles which, in irrita- 
bility or in power of doing work, are quite normal. Nevertheless vanadium attacks 
the nervous centres of the spinal cord and medulla oblongata. 


Observations on the Physiological Action.of Chromium. 
By Joun Prrestrey. 


The author experimented with guinea-pigs, rabbits, and frogs, injecting solutions 
of neutral chromate of sodium (Na,CrO,) beneath the skin or into the veins. He 
concludes :— 

1. That ‘1 to *3 grm. CrO,, in the form of the above-named salt, is a powerful 
poison for rabbits and guinea-pigs. 

2, That death is preceded by spasms and violent retching, which commence a 
few minutes after injection of the poison. Spasms are succeeded by paralysis of 
motion and, in frogs, abolition of reflex action. 

3. That the blood-pressure first rises and then falls, the fall continuing until death. 
Further, that after the fall has become marked the pulse suddenly becomes ab- 
normal, stopping for the space of a beat or two at irregular intervals, which are 
occasionally of considerable length, the pulse becoming regular again during the 
intervals, The author believes that this irregularity of pulse is due to an action 
on the yagus nervous centre, 

4, That the alimentary mucous membranes are the seat of extensive congestion 
and ecchymoses, 

5, That the kidneys become congested. 

6, That muscles and nerve-trunks and extremities remain sensibly normal. 


The Termination of the Nerves in the Vestibule and Semicireular Canals of 
Manmats. By Unean Prirenarn, M.D., F.R.CS., Aural Surgeon to 
King’s College Hospital, Lecturer on Animal Physiology at King’s College. 


The author gave the results of his investigations into the structure of the nerve 

epithelium, as it is called, which contains the terminal distribution of the acoustic 
nerve. ; 
The membranous labyrinth is composed of three layers—externally some loose 
connective tissue, then a distinct layer of dense connective tissue (the tunica 
propria), and lying on this a single layer of tessellated epithelium. At the acoustic 
spots, where the nerve is distributed, this membrane is firmly adherent to the 
osseous wall, and the epithelial layer becomes transformed into nerve epithelium. 

In the saccule and utricle these spots are termed the maculie acustice, and in 
the three ampulle the cristw acustice, the latter being raised into a kind of ridge. 

The nerve epithelium.—Max Schultze described this structure as consisting of 
three elements—a deep layer of nuclei, a superficial layer of cylindrical cells, and 
between them numerous filiform cells. 
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Odenius and Kélliker’s researches confirmed these observations, but Ilasse gives 
a totally different account of the structure. He describes it as consisting of alter- 
nating elongated cells, the one bearing the cilium, the other isolating the ciliated 
cells, and resting with a broad base on the membrana propria. 

Rudinger somewhat reverses the description of Hasse, and states that the 
isolating cells are triangular, with their bases turned upwards so as to form the 
on of the epithelial mass, and doubts the existence of the deep layer of 
nuclei. 

Ebner believes the essential elements to consist of two forms—a superficial layer 
of cylindrical ciliated cells rounded off below, and a deep multiple layer of filiform 
cells with their filaments passing up between the cylindrical cells. 

Lastly, Paul Meyer describes it as made of two parts—a deep layer of nuclei, and 
a superficial one of cylindrical ciliated cells tapering off below. 

The author's observations have led him to conclusions which, although they are 
essentially different from those of the authors just alluded to, yet appear to him to 
reconcile to a great degree their various conflicting descriptions. 

The appearance of this structure differs according to the position in the macula 
of the portion examined. 

A typical portion, such as may be seen midway between the centre and circum- 
ference of the spot, consists of a layer of alternating elongated cells, bordered above 
by a distinct cuticular membrane, and connected below with those nuclei which 
form the deep layer described by most authors. So that the cellular elements may 
be said to consist of two alternating forms of elongated cells, each having an upper 
and a lower nucleus. The author calls the first the thorn-cells, on account of the 
shape of their cilium, and the second the bristle-cells for a similar reason. 

The thorn-cells have a fusiform body containing an oval nucleus; from this body 
passes upwards through the cuticular membrane a tapering cilium or thorn; the 
lower extremity is prolonged downwards, and again expands to enclose its second 
nucleus. 

The bristle-cells have a triangular body containing an oval nucleus; the base of 
this is intimately connected with the cuticular membrane, and from this base 
passes upwards a narrow bristle-like cilium ; the apex of this triangular body is 
prolonged downwards and has a second nucleus like its fellow thorn-cell. 

The cuticular membrane is a very thick, well-marked membrane, holding the 
cellular elements in their place, and perforated for the passage of the cilia. This 
membrane is analogous to the membrana reticularis of the organ of Corti, and 
the author therefore proposes to call it by the same name. 

Modifications of the nerve epithelium.—As there is a general increase in thickness 
of the macula from circumference to centre, so the cells and their various parts 
elongate ; the cilia, which are short and stumpy at the edge, become very much 
longer and comparatively finer at the centre of the acoustic spot. At the cireum- 
ference the cells pass by insensible gradations into the columnar epithelial cells, 
which surround the whole macula. ‘Towards the centre the upper nucleus and 
surrounding protoplasm of the bristle-cells gradually diminish and then are lost 
altogether, this part of the cell being represented by a trabecula from the mem- 
-brana reticularis. The bristle-like cilium remains after the upper protoplasmic 
mass has disappeared; but eventually this also is lost. 

The termination of the nerves in the macula.—The nerve-fibres arriving at the 
membrana propria lose their white substance, and enter the nerve epithelium 
without it. Atter passing this point there is considerable difficulty in tracing the 
nerve-filaments; but there is no doubt that they form a plexus around the deeper 
layer of nuclear bodies, and that some of the filaments may be traced directly or 

indirectly into the ciliated cells. 

The otolith mass.—Covering the acoustic spot is a soft mass into which the cilia 
project to a certain distance ; this is evidently of a cuticular nature, and is analogous 
to the membrana tectoria of the cochlea. The otohths are fixed by this mass, 
being chiefly contained in its outer portion, 
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On a Microscope adupted for showing the Circulation in the Hunan Subject. 
By Dr. Urnsan Prircnarn. 


Physiology of the Nervous System of Meduse. 
By Grorex J. Romanus, IA., F.LAS., fe. 


Fundamental Observations.—The author has succeeded in demonstrating the pre- 
sence of a nervous system in Meduse, the ganglionic element of which appears to 
he localized exclusively in the margin of the swimming-bell. For he found that 
on excising the entire margin of the bell in any species of naked-eyed Meduse the 
swimming motions of the bell instantly ceased and were never again resumed, 
while the severed margin continued its rhythmical contractions for days. With 
the covered-eyed Meduse the case is not quite so definite ; for although the para- 
lysis of the bell, which is here likewise produced by the operation just described, 
is usually complete for a time, it is not always permanent; but, after periods 
varying froma few seconds to half an hour or more, occasional contractions begin 
to manifest themselves. Moreover, in the case of the covered-eyed Meduse, the 
author found that excision of the lithocysts alone was attended with the same degree 
of paralyzing effect on the bell as was excision of the entire margin; whereas in 
the case of the naked-eyed Meduse such was not the case. Histological observa- 
tions revealed the presence of ganglion-cells and nerve-fibres in the lithocysts.. 

Natural Rhythm.—As yegards the natural rhythm of the Meduse, it was ob- 
served that its rate has a tendency to bear an inverse proportion to the size of the 
individual; but that on submitting an individual to artificial segmentation, the 
rate of the rhythm exhibited by the various segments showed a tendency, other 
things equal, to vary directly as the size of the segment. 

When forms of mutilation were practised in which the margin of the swimming- 
bell was left intact, it was observed that after a temporary acceleration the rate of 
the rhythm progressively declined, and became stationary at arate that was slower 
the greater the amount of tissue that had been removed. From these experiments 
the author is inclined to infer that the apparently automatic action on the part of 
the marginal ganglia is really of the nature of a reflex—a constant stimulation being 
presumably supplied by those other parts of the organism the remoyal of which was 
attended with a retardation of the rhythm. 

The rate of the rhythm is increased by elevations of temperature as far as 60°F, 
but in still warmer water (70°-80°) the rate, after having been temporarily quickened, 
becomes permanently slowed. Diminution of temperature likewise produces a 
retarding effect on the rhythm, and eventually (20°) altogether stops it. 

Some specimens of Avwrelia aurita were frozen solid, so that all their gelatinous 
tissues were pierced through in every direction by an innumerable multitude of 
ice crystals, which had been formed by the freezing, ¢ sitv, of the sea-water which 
enters so largely into the composition of these tissues. Yet, on being thawed out, 
the animals recovered, although their original rate of rhythm did not fully return. 
Their tissues then presented a ragged appearance, which was due to the disinte- 
grating effect produced by the formation of the ice crystals. 

The rate of the rhythm is accelerated by oxygen and retarded by carbonic aeid. 

Stimulation —All the contractile tissues of all the Medusee are keenly sensitive 
to all kinds of stimulation. When a swimming-bell, for instance, is paralyzed by 
excision of its margin, it invariably responds to a single stimulus by once perform- 
ing that movement which it would haye performed in response to that stimulus 
had it still been in an unmutilated state. To mechanical stimulation the sensitive- 
ness of the paralyzed bells is wonderfully great—a drop cf sea-water let fall from 
an inch in height upon the contractile tissue being sufficient, in some species, to 
elicit a responsive contraction. In their responses to all kinds of chemical stimuli, 
the excitable tissues of the Medusze conform in every respect to the rules which 
are followed by the nervo-muscular tissues of higher animals. Similarly with 

hermal and electrical stimulation. Light also acts as a powerful and unfailing 
stimulus in the cases of some of the naked-eyed Medusa. Sarsia, for instance, 
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almost invariably responds to a single flash by giving one or more contractions. 
On removing the margin such responses cease on the part of the bell, although they 
continue on the part of the severed margin. But on removing the so-called “eye- 
specks ” from the margin such responses cease; and that these ‘eye-specks” are 
true visual organs is further proved by the fact that, while unmutilated Sarsie will 
throng into the path of a beam of light, and even follow the beam wherever it is 
moved through the water, Sarsie with their “ eye-specks ” removed will no longer 
do so. Any one of the luminous rays of the spectrum acts as a stimulus, but not 
so the rays which lie on either side of the luminous spectrum. 

The period of latent stimulation was determined in the case of Awrelia aurita 
by employing the induction-shock. It was found to vary greatly, according to the 
temperature at which the tissue was kept. Thus, while in water at 20° it was 
B Sec., in water at 70° it was} sec. It was also found to vary greatly under the 
influence of so-called summation of stimuli. Thus, while in water at 45° the latent 
period was § sec. in the case of the first of a series of stimuli supplied in regular 
succession at two seconds’ interval, it was only 2 sec. in the case of the tenth stimulus 
of the series. In every such series of stimuli supplied at short intervals the latent 
period becomes progressively less and less until it attains its mrndmum, while the 
strength of the contraction becomes progressively greater and greater until it attains 
its maximum, the intensity of the stimulation, of course, remaining constant 
throughout the series. If more than one minute is allowed to elapse between any 
two successive stimuli of a series, this beneficial or arousing effect of summation no 
longer asserts itself; the tissue has, as it were, forgotten the occurrence of the 
previous stimuli. That the arousing effect in question is due to the occurrence of 
the successive stimlations, and not to the occurrence of the successive contractions, 
appears to be indicated by the fact that if induction-shocks be employed which 
are of less than minimal intensity at the commencement of a series, they first become 
of minimal and eyentually, at the end of a series, of more than minimal intensity. 
Now, as in this case no contraction occurs in response to the first three or four 
stimuli, it is evident that the summating influence must have reference to the 
process of stimulation as distinguished from that of contraction. Nevertheless, 
that the summating effect is a general one pervading the whole extent of the re- 
sponding tissue, and not confined to the area occupied by the electrodes, is proved 
by the fact that if, during the administration of a series of stimuli, the electrodes 
be suddenly shifted to another part of the excitable tissue (perhaps eight or nine 
inches from their previous seat), the summating effect is resumed from the point at 
which it was left by the previous stimulus. The author further proved by various 
experiments that during the natwral swimming motions of the Medusxe every con- 
traction exerts a beneficial influence on its successor, which resembles both in kind 
and degree that which is exerted by a contraction due to an artificial stimulus. 

Artificial Rhythm.—W henthe paralyzed disk of Aurelia auritaissubmitted to strong 
faradaic stimulation, it goesinto a tolerably well-pronounced tetanus. Ifthe strength 
of the current be now diminished, the tetanus assumes a wild and tumultuous charac 
ter, somewhat resembling that of a heart under similarcircumstances, If thestrength 
of the current be again progressively diminished the character of the tetanus be- 
comes progressively less and less tumultuous, until at last it ceases to be tetanus 
and passes into rhythm. This artificial rhythm is quite as regular and quite as 
sustained as is the natural rhythm of the animal. Its rate varies in different spe- 
cimens, but usually corresponds with that of rapid swimming. Progressively di- 
minishing the strength of the faradaic stimulation has the effect of progressively 
decreasing the rate of the rhythm down to the point at which all response ceases; 
but between the slowest rhythm obtainable by minimal stimulation and the most 
rapid rhythm obtainable before the appearance of tetanus there are numerous 
degrees of rate to be observed. The artificial rhythm may be obtained with a 
portion of any size of irritable tissue, and whether a small or a large piece of the 
latter be included between the electrodes. The persistency of any given rate of 
rhythm under the same strength of current is wonderfully great; for it generally 
requires more than an hour of continuous faradization before the rhythm begins 
to become irregular, owing to incipient exhaustion. At first only one systole is 
omitted at long intervals, but afterwards these omissions become frequent and all 
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the contractions irregular. Finally the contractions altogether cease, but a rest of 
half an hour or an hour restores the irritability. 

The hypothesis by which the author seeks to explain this artificial rhythm (a 
rhythm which, in most cases, is quite as regular as the beating of a heart) is as 
follows :— 

Every time the tissue contracts it must, as a consequence, suffer a certain degree 
of exhaustion, and therefore must become slightly less sensitive to stimulation than 
it was before. After a time, however, the exhaustion will pass away, and the 
original degree of sensitiveness will thereupon return. Now the intensity of the 
faradaic stimulation, which is alone capable of producing rhythmic response, is 
either minimal, or but slightly more than minimal, in relation to the sensitiveness 
of the tissue when fresh. Consequently, when the degree of this sensitiveness is 
somewhat lowered by temporary exhaustion, the intensity of the stimulation 
becomes somewhat less than minimal in relation to this lower degree of sensitive- 
ness. The tissue therefore fails to perceive the presence of the stimulus, and con- 
sequently fails to respond. But so soon as the exhaustion is completely recovered 
from, so soon will the tissue again perceive the presence of the stimulation. It 
will therefore again respond, again become temporarily exhausted, again fail to 
perceive the presence of the stimulation, and therefore again become temporarily 
quiescent. Now it is obvious that if this process occurs once, it may occur an 
indefinite number of times; and as the conditions of nutrition, as well as those of 
stimulation, remain constant, it is manifest that the responses may thus become 
periodic. 

In order to test this hypothesis the author made the following experiments. 
Having first noted the rate of the rhythm under faradaic stimulation of minimal 
intensity, without shifting the electrodes or altering the strength of the current, he 
discarded the faradaic stimulation, and substituted for it single induction-shocks 
thrown in with a key. He found that the maximum number of these single shocks 
which he could thus throw in in a given time, so as to procure a response to every 
shock, corresponded exactly with the number of contractions which the tissue had 
previously given during a similar interval of time when under the influence of the 
faradaic current of similar intensity. Vor instance, to take a specific case, it was 
found that under the faradaic current the rate of the rhythm was one in two seconds. 
By now threwing in single shocks of the same intensity, it was found that the 
quickest rate at which these could be thrown in, so as to procure a response to 
every shock, was one in two seconds, If thrown in at aslightly quicker rate, every 
now and then, at regular intervals, one of the shocks would fail to elicit a response. 
The length of these intervals, of course, depended on the rate at which the succes- 
sive shocks were thrown in; so that, for instance, if they were thrown in at the 
rate of one a second, the tissue would only, but always, respond to every alternate 
shock, 

The following, and somewhat similar, experiment is still more conclusive. As 
‘ulveady stated, the rate of the artificial rhythm under faradaic stimulation varies 
with the strength of the faradaic current. Now, by choosing at random any 
strength of faradaic stimulation between the limits where rhythmic response oc- 
curred, and by noting the rate of the rhythm under that strength, the author was 
generally able to predict the precise number of single induction-shocks he could 
afterwards afford to throw in with the same strength of current, so as to procure a. 
response to every shock—this number, of course, corresponding exactly with the 
vate of the rhythm previously manifested under the faradaic stimulation, 

Other experiments, which do not admit of being briefly detailed, have likewise 
confirmed the above hypothesis. Upon this hypothesis, therefore, the author has 
constructed a theory concerning the rhythmic action of organic tissues in general. 
The details of this theory cannot be rendered in the present abstract; but in its 
main outlines it is very simple, viz. that all such rhythmic action is due to the 
alternate process of exhaustion and recovery of contractile tissues, which has just 
heen explained. Therefore the particular case of rhythmic action of ganglionated 
tissues is supposed by this theory to be due, not to any special resistance mechanism 
on the part of the ganglionic tissues, but to the primary qualities of the contractile 
tissues, In other words, the function of the ganglia is supposed to be merely that of 
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supplying a constant stémedation—the rhythm being supposed due to the same causes 
as is the artificial rhythm of Aurelia aurita. From this it will be seen that the 
essential point of difference between the current theory of rhythm as due to ganglia 
and the theory now proposed consists in this—that whereas both theories suppose 
the accumulation of energy by ganglia to be a continuous process, the resistance 
theory supposes the discharge of this accumulated energy to be intermittent, while 
the exhaustion theory supposes it to be continuous. According to the former 
theory, therefore, the rhythm results because the stimulation is periodic; according 
to the latter theory, the rhythm results because the alternate process of exhaustion 
and recovery, or the fall and rise of excitability, is periodic. 

Without waiting to discuss the @ prior? merits of these rival theories, the author 
proceeded at once to mention some further experiments which were designed to 
test the new theory, and which have so far confirmed it as to show the causes which 
modify the natural rhythm of Aurelia likewise modify, in the same ways and 
degrees, the artificial rhythm. 

(a) Other modes of constant stimulation, besides that supplied by faradaic elec- 
tricity, likewise cause rhythmic action on the part of the deganglionated tissues of 
Meduse. For instance, the voltaic current causes this action*; and dilute 
chemical stimuli tend to produce the same effect. 

(6) With each increment of temperature the rate of the artificial rhythm in- 
creases suddenly, just as it does in the case of the naturalrhythm. Moreover, there 
seems to be a sort of rough correspondence between the amount of influence that 
any given degree of temperature exerts on the rate of the natural and of the artificial 
rhythm respectively. Further, it will be remembered that in warm water the 
natural rhythm, besides being quicker, is not so regular as it is in cold water: thus 
also it is with the artificial rhythm. Lastly, water below 20° or above 85° sus- 
pends the natural rhythm; and the artificial rhythm is suspended at about the 
same degrees, 

(e) Carbonic acid retards and eventually suspends the artificial rhythm, in just 
the same way as this gas acts on the natural rhythm. 

(d) When the marginal ganelia of Sarsea are removed, the manubrium shortly 
afterwards relaxes to five or six times its normal length. There can be no doubt 
that this effect is due-to the muscular fibres of the manubrium having been pre- 
viously kept in a state of tonic contraction by means of a continuous ganglionic 
discharge from the margin. Now physiologists are unanimous in regarding mus- 
cular tonus as a kind of gentle tetanus due to a persistent ganglionic stimulation ; 
and against this opinion nothing can be said. But, in accordance with the ac- 
cepted theory of ganglionic action, physiologists further suppose that the only 
reason why some muscles are thrown into a state of tonus by ganglionic stimula- 
tion, while other muscles are thrown into a state of rhythmic action by the same 
means, is because the ses?stance to the passage of the stimulation from the ganglion 
to the muscle is less in the former than in the latter case. On the other hand, the 
new theory of ganglionic action explains the difference by supposing a different 
degree of writability on the part of the muscles in the two cases; for it will be 
remembered that in the author’s experiments on paralyzed Aurelia, if the continuous 
stimulation were of somewhat more than minimal intensity, tetanus was the result, 
while if such stimulation were but of minimal intensity, the result was rhythmic 
action. Now the author finds in the case of Sarsia that the muscular tissue of the 
manubrium ¢s more excitable than the muscular tissue of the bell; so that, for this 
and other reasons, the facts here accord more closely with the exhaustion than 


with the resistance theory of ganglionic action. 


Reflex Action —The occurrence of reflex action in the Medusz is of a very marked 
character. or instance, if the manubrium be irritated, the swimming-organ re- 
sponds to the irritation by giving one or more contractions; but if the marginal 
ganglia be now removed, the swimming-organ no longer responds even to the most 
violent irritation. Again, in Aurelia, if only one lithocyst be left i situ, and if, 


during a pause in the activity of the latter, any part of the irritable surface of the 


* Thus far the results are strikingly similar to those obtained by Dr. Forster in the 
ease of the heart-apex. 
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swimming-organ be very gently irritated, the resulting contractile “waye does not 
start from the immediate seat of irritation, but from the ganglion which still 
remains 7 situ. ee 

But this allusion to a “ contractile wave ” renders it necessary to state that all the 
contractile motions of the Meduse (whether due to ganglionic or to artificial 
stimulation) may be seen to be of the nature of contractile waves whieh spread 
from the point of stimulation as from a centre. The rate at which they travel 
varies greatly in different species, and in the same species under different conditions 
of temperature, &c. The author has made an elaborate series of experiments by 
section, with the view of ascertaining whether these contractile waves are merely 
muscle-waves or depend for their passare upon the presence of rudimentary nerves. 
He finds that the tissue will endure almost any severity of overlapping sections 
without suffering loss of its physiological continuity—the contractile waves still con- 
tinuing to zigzag back and fore among the overlapping cuts. Similarly with 
another form of section, which consists in carrying a cut round and round the 
swimming-disk in the form of a spiral, the Medusse being thus converted into the 
form of a ribbon. In such a form of section the author has repeatedly seen con- 
tractile waves passing freely from end to end of a ribbon-shaped strip of tissue 
measuring only an inch across and more than a yard in length. He was therefore 
at first inclined to regard these contractile waves as merely muscle-waves. Never- 
theless there is likewise an important body of evidence to be adduced in favour of 
a nervous plexus. In particular, if the spiral mode of section be carried on sutfi- 
ciently far, a point is, sooner or later, sure to come at which the contractile waves _ 
cease to pass forward: they become blocked at that point, and this always with 
yreat suddenness. Moreover, the point at which such blocking of the waves takes 
place is extremely variable in different individuals of the same species. Lastly, 
the fact that reflex action has been proved to occur, shows that these excitable 
tissues are pervaded by tracts which present the distinguishing function of nerve, 
viz. the conveying of impressions to a distance. And it is of the first importance 
to observe that this function is quite as difficult to destroy by the introduction of 
ee or of spiral cuts as is the function on which the passage of contractile 
waves depends. In other words, reflex action continues to take place through 
forms of section as severe as those through which contractile waves continue to 
ee And this fact the author considers the most important that has as yet been 

rought to light in the whole range of invertebrate physiology ; for he regards it as 
evidence that in these primitive nervo-muscular tissues the conductile or nervous 
element becomes differentiated from the contractile or muscular element in such 
a way that vicarious action is permitted to take place to any extent among the 
incipient conductile elements. And in striking confirmation of this view another 
series of observations may here be mentioned. 

Tiaropsis indicans is a bowl-shaped species of naked-eyed Medusz, to which the 
author has assigned this name in reference to a highly interesting function that is 
manifested by its manubrium. This function consists in the organ localizing, with 
the utmost precision, any point of irritation which is situated in the bell. For 
instance, if any point in the irritable surface of the bell be pricked with a needle, 
the manubrium moves over towards that point and applies its tapered extremity 
to the exact spot where the prick has been inflicted. But now, this unerring pre- 
cision with which the manubrium indicates a seat of irritation in the bell may be 
completely destroyed by introducing a short cut between the base of the manubrium 
and the seat of irritation in the bell. The afferent connexions, therefore, on which 
this localizing function depends are thus shown to be exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, radial. But although under these conditions the manubrium is no longer 
able to localize the seat of irritation, it nevertheless continues to perceive, so to speak, 
that irritation is being applied somewhere; for every time the irritation is applied 
the manubrium actively dodges about from one part of the bell to another, apply- 
ing its extremity now at this place and now at that one, as if seeking in vain foy 
the offending body. Now this fact shows that the stimulus, on reaching the point | 
at which the afferent tract is severed, escapes from the severed to the unsevered 
tracts through the vicarious action of the latter. 

There is another point of interest connected with this apparently reflex action. 
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When the author removed the manubrium at its base, he found that on now ivi- 
tating any part of its own substance the apex endeavoured to curve down towards 
the seat of irritation, Similarly, if only a portion of the manubrium were removed, 
the pointing action of that portion resembled the pointing action of the entire 
organ, while the stump that remained zz situ would continue to move over as far 
as it could towards any point of irritation situated in the bell. Hence there can 
be no doubt that every part of the manubrium is independently endowed with the 
capacity of localizing a seat of irritation either in its own substance or in that of 
the bell. And in this we havea very remarkable fact; for the localizing function 
which is so very efficiently performed by the manubrium of this Medusa, and which, 
if any thing resembling it occurred in the higher animals, would certainly have 
definite ganglionic centres for its structural correlative, is here shared equally by 
_ every part of the exceedingly tenuous contractile tissue that forms the outer surface 
of the organ. We have thus in this case a general diffusion of ganglionic function, 
which is coextensive with the contractile tissues of the organ. 

Poisons.—The author has conducted a number of experiments with reference to 
the effects of the various nerye- and muscle-poisons on the primitive nervo-muscular 
tissues. He has tried chloroform, ether, morphia, caflein, nitrate of amyl, alcohol, 
nicotin, strychnia, veratrium, digitalin, atropia, curare, cyanide of potassium, &c., 
&e., and he finds that in the main all these poisons exert precisely the same effects 
on the Medusz as they do on the higher animals. A vast number of other obser- 
vations were detailed which do not admit of being briefly abstracted. Those who 
are interested in the subject are therefore referred to the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ where a full account of the research is to be found, 


New Researches on the Eleetrical Phenomena conseguent on Irritation of the 
Leaves of the Fly-trap (Dionea muscipula). By Prof. Bunpon SanpErson, 


On the Nervous Apparaius of the Lungs. By Dr, Wittram Srrewie, 


An Account of Finger-muscles found in the Greenland Right Whale. 
By Prof, Struruers, 


An Account of Dissections of the supposed Rudimentary Hind Limb of the 
Greenland Right Whale. By Prof, Strurmers. 


On the Structure of the Placenta in relation to the Theory of Evolution. 
By Prof. W. Turner, F.R.S.E. 


On the Effects of the Mineral Substances in Drinking- Water on the Health of 
the Community. By J. A, Wanxtyn. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 
[Vor A. Russel Wallace's Address, see page 100. | 


On the Oldest Woman in Scotland, By General Sir J. ArexanpeEr. 


On some Phenomena associated with Abnormal Conditions of Mind, 
By Prof. Barrrrr, PRS. 


Primitive Agriculture. By A. W. Bucxtann, MAL, 


Believing the study of Primitive Agriculture to be of great importance in con- 
nexion with the migrations and social intercourse of races in the prehistoric times, 
I have endesyoured to show :— 

Ist. The antiquity of the art and its bearing upon civilization ; that it could only 
have criginated among people haying a settled abode, and therefore was probably 
first practised in a very imperfect state by the women of tribes left in tents or villages 
to await the return of hunters—a probability which is strengthened by the fact that 
women are still the sole agriculturists among many semicivilized races. 

2nd. That although agriculture may have originated in many lands and at dif- 
fervent times, many peoples yet remain in total ignorance of it, and the agriculture 
of the lower races consists in the cultivation of indigenous roots and fruits, the 
cultivation of the cereals being confined to civilized races and to those who have 
learnt it through contact with them. 

3rd. That the origin and native land of all the cereals remains obscure, although 
all, excepting maize, are supposed to be indigenous in the eastern hemisphere, 
whilst maize is affirmed to be of American origin and to haye been unknown 
in the Old World before the time of Columbus. his last assertion I haye ventured 
to dispute, from the fact that travellers have found it in cultivation in various parts 
of Asia and Africa before any intercourse had arisen with white men, and because it is 
described in the ‘ Niewe Herball’ published 1578, as Frumentum Turcicum or Asia- 
ticum. : 

4th. That there are traces in America, China, and ancient Egypt of a time, 
anterior to the cultivation of cereals, when the aborigines of these countries fed, 
as the Pacitic-islanders do now, upon fruits and roots, some of them poisonous, but 
rendered wholesome by pounding, maceration, and desiccation, and that this primi- 
tive state in these countries is confirmed by the annals of China, by the testimony 
of Herodotus, and by American myths. 

5th. That a similarity in the customs, myths, monuments, and religions of China, 
Egypt, Peru, and Mexico leads to the conclusion that a cognate pre-Aryan race 
introduced the cultivation of the cereals into all these countries, and with them the 
worship of the Moon as an agricultural deity. 

Gth. That the absence of agricultural implements from prehistoric discoveries 
proves their extreme simplicity, being probably only a pointed stick, which still 
forms the sole agricultural implement in many countries, whilst it is not improbable 
that some of the stone celts were employed as hoes, and that flint flakes inserted 
in wooden frames served then, as they do now in the East, as hatrows and threshing 
implements; and that furrows and ridges seem everywhere to have been used in the 
cultivation of grain, whilst corn-hills seem to be confined to America, although 
used in Africa in the cultivation of mandioca. 

7th. That the traces of primitive agriculture confirm the conclusions of modern 
ethnologists as to the early condition, gradual development, and extensive mi- 
grations of the human race. 


On Relation of Gactic and English. By Rev. My. Camron. 
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On the Prehistoric Names for Man, Monkey, Lizard, Se. 
By Hypr Crarxe, A.A. 


The writer first stated that the Australians call the white man Wanda, also a 
word for spirit, demon, or angel. In African languages, Wanduni and Wani are 
names for man: the names for man in African and Central-American languages 
interchanged with those for monkey, lizard, frog ; of these numerous examples were 
given, In Assyrian monkey is “ udumu,” which Rev. W. Houghton compares with the 
Hebrew Adam as related to the anthropoid ape. The Aryan Man and Son are found 
in Africa and the prehistoric world in such relation as all Aryan pre-historic roots 
are. There was no separate creation or development of Aryan roots, though there 
was a selection, and Sanskrit words may be found among some of the lowest savages 
in Africa. This thing is certain, that the Aryan languages were first those of blacks, 
as are most of the languages of the world, and the words supposed 1o represent an 
Aryan civilization are those of the culture of the earliest blacks and savages. So, 
too, as to primitive mythology, in the facts above stated will perhaps be found the 
origin of telem worship and of animal ancestors, 


On Hittite, Khita, Hanath, Canaanite, Lydian, Lirusean, Peruvian, 
Mevican, §ce. By Hype Crarce, MAL, 


This paper embraces the author's investigations on that family and epoch to 
which he had given the name of Sumero-Peruvian, but to which the title of Hittite 
had lately been given. Beginning with the Canaanites, the Hittites, &c., he stated 
his investigations as to the decipherment of the Hittite or Hamath inscriptions 
and the Canaanite terms in the Bible. This part embraced in copious tables the 
parallelism of Canaanite town names recorded in Scripture with those of Asia Minor, 

re-Hellenic Greece, Etruria, Italy, Iberian Spain (not Basque), Babylonia, India, 

eru, and Mexico. Applying this evidence again to support the linguistic, the com- 
munity of Etruscan with Lydian and Hittite was affirmed. The earliest culture of 
India was assigned to the same family. Adopting the mass of evidence, the lan- 
guages and culture of the great kingdoms of America were explained as being of 
a like epoch with the ‘Hittite,’ and the phenomena of an arrested culture in 
America were accounted for. Thus while there were points of conformity in culture 
and mythology, America neyer shared in the highest stages in the Semitic or Aryan 
developments. Traces of the tradition of the former communication with the New 
World were illustrated. 


On a Sooloo Skull, By Prof. Cretanp, F.RS. 


On the Phenicians. By C. O. Groom Naprer. 


On the Natives of British Guiana, By W. Harve. 


On the Eastern Picture-writing. By J, Park Harrison. 


On the Rodiyas of Ceylon. By Burtram F, Harrsnorne. 


On Horned Men of Akkem, in Africa. 
Py Captain J. 8. Hay and Commander Camrroy, C.2, - 
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On the Laplanders and People of the North of Europe. - 
j By H. v, Humsorpr y. p, Horcx. 


The Classification of Arrow-heads. By W.J. Knowzes. 


The author objected to the present classification. One author applies the term 
triangular to a slightly indented type of arrow-head, and indented to a more 
deeply indented type, while another includes under the name triangular both 
triangular and indented arrow-heads. He also objected to the term leaf-shape, 
as stemmed and indented arrow-heads often closely resemble leaves. He suggested 
that “ovate” for broad and short, and “lanceolate ” for the narrow and elongated 
forms, would be more appropriate type names for the so-called leaf-shape. He also 
objected to arrow-heads with four straight edges but much more elongated at one 
end than the other being classed as lozenge-shaped. This form has cften the edges 
of the base arched outwards and those of the point inclining inwards. He would 
include such under the name kite-shape, and apply the term lozenge-shaped only to 
those arrow-heads which had four edges of equallength. He would apply the term 
triangular only to arrrow-heads having three straight edges ; and indented to those 
which were indented at the base, whether much or little. Those which had a 
central tang or stem, whether barbed or not, he would, to save confusion, include 
under the term stemmed. He considers that this arrangement would retain many 
of the old terms with which we are familiar, and yet considerably improve matters. 
Our classification would then-be stemmed, indented, triangular, ovate, lanceolate, 
kite-shaped, lozenge-shaped ; and if the term leaf-shaped has got too great a hold 
to be given up he suggests that it could be retained and ovate and lanceolate dropped 
for the present. 


Additional Remarks on the Find of Prehistoric Objects at Portstewart. 
By W. J. Kyowtrs. 


The author referred to the objects (arrow-heads, scrapers, &c.) which he had 
found in pits among sandhills at Portstewart, at the tinfe he brought the matter 
before the Belfast meeting in 1874, and stated that the most remarkable find since 
that time had been about a dozen very small heads of serpentine, concave on one 
side and convex on the other, which probably formed part of a necklace that had been 
lost, or which had been placed in an urn at the time of an interment. They were 
all found within a few yards of the same spot. THe also found one of those stones 
known as Tilhuggersteens or oval tool stones ; and from being found with the flint 
implements, he argued that it belonged to the Stone Age. He also found bones and 
a portion of deer-horn which had been deeply cut, and he endeavoured to show, 
from experiments made by himself on a common beef-bone with a flint flake, that 
the cutting had been made by flint tools. 


On Bosjes Skulls. By Dr. Kwox. 


On the Origin of Instinct. By Rey. J. M‘Caxn, D.D. 


On the Gaelic Inhabitants of Scotland. By Hucror MacLuan. 


The author gave some of the results of his investigations into the non-Aryan 
element of the Gaelic tongue, and argued for the existence in Scotland of one or 


more pre-Keltic races, who were gradually kelticized by the Caledonians and other 
invaders from the east, ; 


a 
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On the Anglicizing and Gaclicizing of Surnames, By Hector MacLuan, 


Tt was shown that the value of surnames as tests of race, or of the proportion of ~ 
race-elements, in the Scottish Highlands, as well as‘in Ireland, was much impseired 
by the frequent adoption, both in the middle ages and in recent times, of translated 
or of like-sounding surnames reciprocally by the two races in contact with each 
other in those countries; and numerous examples were given of such changes, e.4. 

_ Maclan into Johnson, 


—— 


Explorations in the Islunds of the Coral Sea. By Kerry-Nicwoxrs. 
Natives of New Hebrides, Banks, and Santa-Cruz Islands. 


The natives inhabiting these islands owe their origin to the same stock from 
which the western and southern portion of New Guinea and the islands lying im- 
mediately to the southward of that country appear to have been peopled. This 
stock is evidently Papuan, and has by its numerous and widespreading branches 
not only extended itself over the islands of the Coral Sea, but as far east as the 
Fijis, in which latter country, however, the race has evidently received a strong 
infusion of Malay blood. 

It is probable that the islands were inhabited at a very remote period, but at 
what era population set in, whether at the first instance it was purely accidental 
and subsequently gradual, or whether originally it was undertaken from design and 
accelerated at any particular period by political convulsions, cannot at present be 
determined, as there is no date on which to rely with contidence. But whatever 
opinion may be formed on the identity of the present race, the striking resemblance 
in person, feature, language, and customs which prevails throughout justifies the 
conclusion that the original population issued from the same source, and that the 

eculiarities and characteristics which distinguish the tribes or communities on 
ifferent islands have been mainly brought about by long separation, local circum- 
stances, and the intercourse of foreign trades and settlers. 

Physically considered these people are a well-built athletic race of savages, who 
appear to inherit in a very marked degree all the characteristics of the Papuan 
race. The men average about 5 feet 6 inches in height, are erect in figure, with 
broad chests and massive limbs, which in many instances display great muscular 
development. The colour of the skin is usually of a dark reddish brown, but some- 
times it is quite black, and is often covered with short curly hair, especially about 
the breast, back, and shoulders. They have large well-formed heads, the facial 
angle is about 46°, while the cranium in the majority of instances betokens a fair 
degree of mental development. The features are usually regular in form, the fore- 
head high and massive, with a considerable prominency in the region of the frontal 
bone ; the nose is mostly flat, but in some instances aquiline, the nostrils wide, the 
mouth large and firm ; the lips well cut and slightly full; the teeth square, strongly 
set and very white and even; while the eye, large, of a dark brown colour and 
a by long lashes, is not too deeply set and is quick and penetrating in its 

ance. 

: The hair, which forms one of the most remarkable features of this race, is dis- 
tributed thickly over the head in the form of small spiral curls, and when allowed 
to grow in its natural way has a woolly appearance, and resembles at first glance 
that of the African negro; but it is in reality much finer and softer. The beard, 
which is of the same crisp curly nature as the hair, is worn short, In the northern 
islands the men go completely naked, but in the southern islands, where the climate 
is slightly cooler, they affect a scant covering about the loins. They are fond of 
decorating the head with flowers and feathers and of tattooing the face with red 
and blue pigments, which imparts to them a savage and ferocious look. The form 
of tattooing, however, varies much upon different islands, and seems to serve as a 
distinctive mark among the various tribes inhabiting them. On the island of 
Tana the natives tattoo each cheek with big patches of red pigment, and wear blue 
streaks under the eyes and across the forehead, On the other islands various forms 
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of tattooing prevail; but in Banks’ group, where there appears to have been at 
some time or other an admixture of Malay blood, a totally different kind of tattoo- 
ing obtains from that of the islands of the southward. Here the bodies, especially 
of the women, are often completely covered with tattoo marks representing lace- 
work of the most artistic design. This style of tattooing is often extended so as 
to cover the body entirely from the feet, over the face, and even to the very roots 
of the hair. This mode of decoration is performed by puncturing the skin with a 
sharp bamboo instrument something like a comb, and then rubbing in a blue liquid 
dye obtained from the juice of a plant common upon the islands, All the islanders 
are very fond of showy ornaments in the shape of necklaces made of beads and - 
coloured shells. They have the septum of the nose pierced, as likewise the lobes 
of the ears, into which are thrust all kinds of decorations. The features of the 
women are much flatter than those of the men, and they are in stature considerably 
shorter; there are, however, many marked exceptions to this rule. ‘Their limbs 
are round and well turned, but the long pendulous breasts of the married women 
detract greatly from their otherwise symmetrical proportions, Their only dress is 
a short covering made of the plaited filaments of the plantain-leaf, or simply of 
native grass attached to a cord round the waist ; but this primitive costume varies 
greatly on different islands. I met with two Albinoes,—one a man, on the island of 
Esperitu Santo ; the other was a woman, whom I fell in with when crossing the 
island of Vanu Luva. In appearance they were both very ugly; the latter was 
exceedingly stout, and her skin, of a pinkish-white colour, was speckled all over 
with dark red spots about the size of peas, while she had pink eyes, very weak and 
inflamed, and light sandy-coloured hair. 

All things considered, the physical condition of the islanders does not appear to 
manifest any sign of degeneration. Asa rule the natives inhabiting the various 
islands appear to be healthy and vigorous. The prevailing diseases are dysentery, 
fever, and ague, chronic rheumatism, scorbutic affections, ophthalmia, and elephan- 
tiasis. They seem to have little or no notion of medical skill, but place great faith 
in charms and incantations for the cure of the diseases from which they suffer. 

In tracing the distribution of the several races inhabiting the Pacific Islands a 
marked difference is observable in the construction and decoration of the various 
implements of war and the canoes employed by the natives on various islands. 
The war implements of the Malays are remarkable for neatness of construction, skil- 
ful carving, and various other artistic decorations; while their canoes are lightly 
built, tastefully painted, and inlaid with pearl shell about the prow, which is usually 
curiously carved. These canoes are often capable of carrying from fifty to sixty 
men. On the other hand, among the Papuans their war implements are mostly 
very rude in construction, and there is far less of the decorative art displayed in 
their manufacture. Their canoes likewise, although large, can lay no claim to 
artistic design, while on some islands they assume the most primitive form, being 
made simply from huge logs hollowed out by fire. But even the Papuans them- 
selves show a variety of design in the construction of their weapons, and which 
varies upon different islands. On the island of Tana the war-club, a favourite 
weapon, is very heavy, and requires to be wielded with both hands. Many of these 
clubs are highly polished, but the carving about them is of the simplest design. 
On the island of Krromango the spears are made entirely of wood, the points being 
neatly carved and barbed. The natives of this island also use a weapon of oyal 
shape, in form not unlike the paddle of a canoe, the edges of which are hardened 
by fire and made very sharp. on the island of Esperitu Santo the spears are usually 
of great length, often as much as from 10 to 12 feet; the heads of them are 
made of human thigh-bone, sharply pointed and barbed, while all are poisoned. 
The chiefs of this island, when in full war-costume, wear human jawbones around 
the left wrist, and carry one of these long spears with three prongs to it and sharp 
needle-like points of bone coming a considerable distance down the shaft. These 
spears are highly prized as emblems of chieftainship, and are handed down as heir- 
looms from one chief to another. The bows are often of great power; and on the 
Santa-Cruz Islands, where Bishop Patteson and Commodore Goodenough were 
murdered, they are all from 8 to 10 feet long, the arrows being as much as 4 feet 
in length. On all the islands the arrows are tipped with human bone, and are 
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earefully barbed and poisoned, a scratch from one of them being sufficient to cause 
death. 


On an Urn from Chudleigh, Devon. By W. Pusyeruiy, PRS. 


In February 1876, some workmen, digging a pit in a field on the property 
of Mr. W. Brodrick, near Chudleigh, in Devonshire, discovered an urn two feet 
below the surface. The urn was unfortunately broken by the workmen’s tools before 
it was seen; but Mr. Brodrick, who was immediately called, found its base intact 
and in situ, with fragments of bone and bits of charcoal lying on it undisturbed. 
Efforts were made to preserve the integrity of the bottom, but utterly failed, and 
the urn is now simply a heap of about 70 small fragments. It is obvious, however, 
that its base was ellipsoidal, and measured about 7 x4°5 inches. My. Franks is of 
opinion that there is no reason to doubt that the urn is Roman, and perhaps made in 
this country. Myr. Busk and Mr. Flower say there is no suspicion of the bones 
being human, but that they think them, without doubt, those of goat or sheep, 
with the possible exception of a fragment of a tibia. 


On Relics of Totemism in Scotland in Historic Times. By J. 8, PHené. 
i] 


On the Arthurian Apple and the Serpent of the Ancients. By J. S, Punné, 
On Right-handedness. By Jamus Suaw. 


On the Mental Progress of Animals during the Human Period 
By James Saaw. 


On two Skulls from the Andaman Islands, By Dr. Atten Tuomson, /.2.S. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


© Address by F. J. Evans, C.B., PRS. Captain R.N., President of the 


Section. 


Two events notable in the annals ef Geographical Science have to be recorded 
since the last meeting of the British Association; and these events, as bearing 
materially on the advancement of our knowledge of geography, are deserving the 
special commendation of this Section. 1 refer to the successful issue of Cameron’s 
land peaeney across the tropical regions of Southern Africa, and to the successful 
completion of the sea voyage of the ‘Challenger ’—a voyage which in its scope 
included the circumnavigation of the globe, the traversing the several oceans 
between the 50th parallel of North latitude and the antarctic circle, and the 
exploration throughout, by the medium of the sounding-line and dredge, of the 
contour-features, the formation, and the animal life of the great oceanic bed. 
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The general results of the notable African land journey have already, through our 
parent Society in London, been brought largely under public review; and at our 
present meeting many details of interest will be placed before you by the intrepid 
traveller himself. The courage, perseverance, and patient attention to the records 
of this long travel have been dwelt on by our highest geographical authorities ; 


and so far it might appear superfluous to join in praise from this chair; neverthe- 


less it is to that part of the proceedings of Cameron, the unvarying attention and 
care he bestowed on instrumental observations in order to give those proceedings 
a secure scientific basis, to which I would direct your attention as being of a high 
order of merit. 

With this example before us, remembering the country and climate in which 
such unremitting labours were carried out, distinction to the future explorer can- 
not rest on the mere rendering of estimated topographical details, but can alone be 
fully merited when those details are verified by instrumental observations of an 
order sufficient to place numerically before geographers the physical features and 
characteristics of the explored region. / 

Turning now from the results of the land journey of Cameron to those of the sea 
voyage of the ‘Challenger,’ we are again reminded of the value of repeated and 
methodically arranged instrumental observations in geographical research. With 
our present knowledge of the sea-board regions of the globe, little remains, except 
in polar areas, for the navigator to do in the field of discovery, or even of explo- 
ration, otherwise than in those details rendered necessary by the requirements of 
trade or special industries. It is to the development of the scientific features of 
geography that the attention of voyagers requires to be now mainly directed ; and 
in this there is an illimitable field. The great advance in this direction resulting 
from the two leading events of the past year, to which I have referred, fore- 
shadows the geographical research of the future. 

Communications of special value from some of those voyagers whose good 
fortune it was to leave and return to their native land in the ship ‘ Challenger’ 
will doubtless be made to this and other Sections. I trust nevertheless, as one 
officially interested in the expedition from its inception, and as haying in early 
days been engaged in kindred work, and also, as I hope, without being considered 
to have trespassed on the scientific territories of these gentlemen (ground indeed 
so well earned), this meeting will view with indulgence my having selected as 
the leading theme of my address to it a review of that branch of our science now 
commonly known as the ‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,” combined with such 
suggestive matter as has presented itself to me whilst engaged in following up the 
proceedings of this remarkable voyage. 

It has been well observed that “ contact with the ocean has unquestionably 
exercised a beneficial influence on the cultivation of the intellect and formation of 
the character of many nations, on the multiplication of those bonds which should 
unite the whole human race, on the first knowledge of the true form of the earth, 
and on the pursuit of astronomy and of all the mathematical and physical sciences.” 
The subject is thus not an ignoble one; and, further, it appears to me appropriate, 
assembled as we are in the commercial metropolis of Scotland, from among whose 
citizens some of the most valuable scientific investigations bearing on the art of 
navigation haye proceeded. 

As aprefatory remark, I would observe that the distinctive appellation “ Physical 
Geography of the Sea” is due to the accomplished geographer Humboldt; it is 
somewhat indefinite though comprehensive, and implies that branches of science 
not strictly pertaining to geography as commonly understood are invaded. But 
this intrusion or overlapping of scientific bounduries is inevitable with the expan- 
sion of knowledge ; and it is difficult to see how the term can be wisely amended, 
or how the several included branches of physics can be separated from pure 
geographical science. 

We are indebted in our generation to the genius and untiring energy of Maury, 
aided originally by the liberal support of his Government, for placing before us, in 
the twofold interests of science and commerce, an abundant store of observed facts 
in this field, accompanied too by those broad generalizations which, written with 
a ready pen and the fervour of an enthusiast gifted with a poetic temperament, 
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have charmed so many readers, and in their practical bearings have undoubtedly 
advanced the practice of navigation. 

In our admiration, however, of modern progress we must not in justice pass by 
without recognition the labours of earlier workers in the same field. So early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century we find, in Holland, Barnard Vanerius 
describing with commendable accuracy the direction of the greater currents of the 
Atlantic Ocean and their dependence on prevailing winds—the unequal saltness 
of the sea, the diversity of temperature, as the causes of the direction of the winds— 
and also speculating on the depths of the sea. Vanerius’s geographical writings 
were highly appreciated by Newton; and editions were prepared at Cambridge 
under the supervision of that great man in 1672 and 1681. 

To Dampier, the seaman, and Halley, the philosopher, we owe graphic descrip- 
tions of the trade-winds as derived from personal experience; while their causes 
were investigated by Hadley, and the conclusion he arrived at, that they were 
due to the combined effects of the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis and 
the unequal distribution of heat over different parts of the earth’s surface, in 
substance still remains unchallenged. 

To Rennell we owe a masterly investigation of the currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean, an investigation which for precision and a thorough conception of the con- 
ditions affecting the subject will long serve as a model for imitation. His period 
covered some thirty or forty years during the end of the last and the beginning of 
the present century. At that epoch chronometers, though very efficient, had 
searcely passed the stage of trial, but had nevertheless commended themselves to 
the first navigators of the day, whose aim it was to narrowly watch and test 
this, to them, marvellous acquisition. Rennell thus commanded nautical obserya- 
tions of a high order of merit ; these he individually verified, both for determining 
the ship’s position absolutely and relatively to the course pursued ; and our know- 
ledge of surface-currents was established on the secure basis of differential results 
obtained at short intervals, such as a day or parts of a day, instead of the previous 
rude estimation from a ship’s reckoning extending oyer a whole voyage, or its 
‘greater part. 

At a later date we have, by Redfield, Reed, Thom, and others, solidly practical 
investigations of the gyratory and at the same time bodily progressive movements 
of those fierce and violent storms which, generated in’ tropical zones, traverse 
extensive districts of the ocean, not unfrequently devastating the narrow belt of 
land comprised in their track, and on the sea baffling all the care and skill of the 
seaman to preserve his ship scathless; while the clear and elegant exposition by 
Dove of their law and its application as one common general principle to the 
ordinary movements of the atmosphere must commend itself as one of the achieye- 
ments of modern science. 

While for the moment in the aerial regions, we must not forget the industry 
and scientific penetration of the present excellent secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. His more recent development of the several areas of 
barometric pressure, both oceanic and continental, bids fair to amend and enlarge 
our conceptions of the circulation of both the aerial and liquid coverings of our 

lanet. 

: Looking, then, from our immediate stand-point, on the extent of our knowledge 
(as confirmed by observational facts) of the several branches of physics pertaining to 
the geography of the sea, just rapidly reviewed, we find that, resulting from the 
methodical gathering up of ‘ocean statistics” by our own and other maritime 
nations, in the manner shadowed forth by Maury and stamped by the Brussels 
Conference of 1858, we are in possession of a goodly array of broad but neverthe- 
less sound results. The average seasonal limits of the trade-winds and monsoons, 
with the areas traversed by circular storms, are known, also the general linear 
direction -and varying rates of motion of the several ocean currents and streams, 
together with the diffused values of air and sea-surface temperatures, the areas of 
uniform barometric pressure, and the prevalent winds, over the navigable parts of 
the globe. 

Thus far the practical advantages that have accrued to the art of navigation 
(and so directly aiding commerce) by the gradual diffusion of this knowledge, 
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through the medium of graphical rendering on charts and concise textual descrip- 
tions, cannot be overrated ; still much is wanting in fulness and precision of detail, 
especially in those distant but limited regions more recently opened out by expand- 
ing trade. Science views, too, with increasing interest these advances in our 
knowledge of ocean physics, as bearing materially on the grand economy of nature : 
essays, brilliant and almost exhaustive on some of its subjects, have been given to 
us by eminent men of our own day ; but here one is reminded, by the diversity in 
the rendering of facts, how much remains to be done in their correlation, and 
what an extensive and still expanding field is before us. 

The dawning efforts of science to pass beyond the immediate practical require- 
ments of the navigator are worthy of note. We find—from an admirable paper 
on the “Temperatures of the Sea at different Depths,” by Mr. Prestwich, just 
published in the Philosophical Transactions—that in the middle of last century 
the subject of deep-sea temperatures first began to attract attention, and ther- 
mometers for the purpose were devised ; but it was not till the early part of the 
present century that the curiosity of seamen appears to have been generally 
awakened to now more of the ocean than could be gleaned on its surface. John 
Ross, when in the Arctic seas in 1818, caught glimpses of animal life at the depth 
of 6000 feet; other navigators succeeded in obtaining the temperature of succes- 
sive layers of water to depths exceeding 6000 feet; but, so far as I can ascertain, 
James Ross was, in 1840, the first to record beyond doubt that bottom had been 
reached, ‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound,” at 16,060 feet, westward of the 
Cape of Good Hope 

The impetus to deep-sea exploration, however, was given by the demand for 
electrical telegraphic communication between countries severed by the ocean or by 
impracticable land routes; and the past twenty years marks its steady growth. 
Appliances for reaching the bottom with celerity, for bringing up its water, for 
bringing up its formation, for registering its thermal condition i situ, have 
steadily improved; and thus the several oceans were examined both over present 
and prospective telegraph-routes. Science, aroused by the consideration that vast 
fields for biological research were opening up—as proved by the returns, prolific 
with living and dead animal matter, rendered by the comparatively puny appliances 
originally used for bringing up the sea-bottom—inyoked, as beyond the reach of 
private enterprise, the aid of Government. Wisely, earnestly, and munificently 
was the appeal responded to; and thus the ‘Challenger’ expedition has become 
the culminating effort of our own day. 

We have now reached, in all probability, a new starting-point in reference to 
many of our conceptions of the physies of the globe ; and our own special branch may 
not be the least affected. There is opened up to us, for example, as fair a general 
knowledge of the depression of the bed of large oceanic areas below the sea-level, 
as of the elevation of the lands of adjacent continents above that universal zero-line. 
We learn for the first time by the ‘ Challenger’s’ results—ably supplemented as 
they have recently been by the action of the U.S. Government in the Pacific, and 
by an admirable series of soundings made in the exploratory German ship of war 
‘Gazelle ’—that the unbroken range of ocean in the southern hemisphere is much 
shallower than the northern seas, that it has no features approaching in character 
those grand abyssal depths of 27,000 and 23,500 feet found respectively in the 
North Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans, as the greatest reliable depths recorded 
do not exceed 17,000 or 17,500 feet. 

The general surface of the sea~hed presents in general to the eye, when graphi- 
cally rendered on charts by contour lines of equal soundings, extensive plateaux 
yaried with the gentlest of undulations. There is diversity of feature in the 
western Pacific Ocean, where, in the large area occupied by the many groups of 
coral islands, their intervening seas are cut up into deep basins or hollows, some 
15,000 some 20,000 feet deep. In the northern oceans one is struck with the fact 
that the profounder depths in the Pacific oceupy a relative place in that ocean with 
those found in the Atlantic. Both abyssal areas haye this too in common: the 
maximum depths are near the land; the sea-surface temperature has the maximum 
degree of heat in either ocean; and two of the most remarkable ocean streams 
(Florida-Gulf and Japan) partially encompass them, 
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Tn the Atlantic Ocean, from a high southern latitude a broad channel, with not 
less than some 12,000 to 15,000 feet, can be traced as extending nearly to the 
entrance of Davis Strait; a dividing undulating ridge of far less depression, on 
which stand the islands of Tristan d’Acunha, St. Helena and Ascension, separates 
this, which may be named the westeru channel, from a similar one running parallel 
to the South-African continent, and which extends to the parallel of the British 
Islands. It is possible that certain tidal and, indeed, climatic conditions peculiar 
to the shores of the North Atlantic may be traced to this bottom conformation, 
which carries its deep, canal-like character into Davis Strait, and between Green- 
land, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, certainly to the 80th parallel. 

There is, however, one great feature common to all oceans, and which may have 
some significance in the consideration of ocean circulation, and as affecting the 
genesis and translation of the great tidal wave and other tidal phenomena, of 
which we know so little—namely, that the fringe of the seaboard of the great con- 
tinents and islands, from the depth of a few hundred feet below the sea-level, is, 


asa rule, abruptly precipitous to depths of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. This grand 


escarpment is typically illustrated at the entrance of the British Channel, where 
the distance between a depth of 600 feet and 12,000 feet is in places only ten 
miles. Imagination can scarcely realize the stupendous marginal features of this 
common surface-depression. 

Vast in extent as are these depressed regions—for we must recollect that they 
occupy an area three times as great as the dry land of the globe, and that a 
temperature just above the freezing-point of Fahrenheit prevails in the dense liquid 
layers covering them—life is sustained even in the most depressed and coldest 
parts ; while in those areas equivalent in depression below the sea-level to the ele- 
vation of European Alpine regions above it animal life abundantly prevails; structural 
forms complicated in arrangement, elegant in appearance, and often lively in colour 
clothe extensive districts; other regions apparently form the sepulchral resting- 

lace of organisms which when living existed near the surface, their skeletons, as 
it has been graphically put, thus “raining down in one continuous shower through 
the intervening miles of sea water.” Geological formations, stamped with the 
permanency of ages, common to us denizens of the dry land, appear, too, in these 
regions to be in course of evolution; forces involving the formation of mineral 
concretions on a grand scale are at work ; life is abundant everywhere in the sur- 
face and sub-surface waters of the oceans ; in fine, life and death, reproduction and 
decay, are active in whatever depths have been attained. 

As a question of surpassing interest in the great scheme of nature, the economy 
of Ocean Circulation, affecting as it does the climatic conditions of countries, has 
of late attracted attention. The general facts of this circulation in relation to 
climate have been thus tersely summarized: ‘Cold climates follow polar waters 
towards the equator; warm climates fullow warm equatorial streams towards the 
poles.” We can all appreciate the geniality of our own climate, eepecially on the 
western shores of the kingdom, as compared with the Arctic climate of the shores 
of Labrador, situated on the same parallels of latitude, or indeed with the vigorous 
winter climate of the adjacent North-American seaboard, even ten degrees further 
to the south. These, and kindred featuresin other parts of the globe, have led to 
the summarized generalization I haye just referred to; but the rateonale of these 
movements of the waters is by no means assured to us. 

That ocean currents were due primarily to the trade and other prevailing winds, 
was the received opinion from the earliest investigation made by navigators of the 
constant surface-movement of the sea. Rennell’s views are thus clearly stated :— 
“The winds are to be regarded as the prime movers of the currents of the ocean ; 
and of this agency the trade-winds and monsoons have by far the greatest share, 
not only in operating on the larger half of the whole extent of the circumambient 
ocean, but as possessing greater power by their constancy and elevation to generate 
and perpetuate currents ;” . . . “next to these, in degree, are the most pre- 
valent winds, such as the westerly winds beyond, or to the north and south of, the 
region of trade winds.” 

Maury, so far as I am aware, was the first to record his dissent from these 
ped received views of surface-currents being due to the impulse is tha winds, 
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and assigned to differences of specific gravity, combined with the earth’s rotation 
on its axis, the movement of the Gulf-stream and other well-defined ocean 
currents, 

A writer of the present time, gifted with high inductive reasoning powers, and 
with observed facts before him in wide extension of those investigated by Rennell, 
regards the various ocean currents as members of one grand system of circulation, 
not produced by the trade-winds alone, nor by the prevailing winds proper alone, 
but by the continued action of all the prevailing winds of the globe regarded as 
one system of circulation; and, without exception, he finds the direction of 
the main currents of the globe to agree exactly with the direction of the prevailing 
winds. 

Another writer of the present day, distinguished for intellectual power, and 
who personally has devoted much time in the acquisition of exact physical facts 
bearing on the question both in the ocean near our own shores and in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, without denying the agency of the winds, so far as surface-drifts are 
concerned, considers that general Ocean Circulation is dependent on thermal agency 
alone, resulting in the movement of a deep stratum of polar waters to the equator, 
and the movement of an upper stratum from the equator towards the poles, the 
“ disturbance of hydrostatic equilibrium ” being produced by the increase of density 
occasioned by polar cold and the reduction of density occasioned by equatorial 
heat—and that polar cold rather than equatorial heat is the primum mobile of the 
circulation. Analogous views had also been entertained by Continental physicists 
from sea-temperature results obtained in Russian and French voyages of research 
in the early part of this century. 

We have here presented to us two distinct conceptions of Ocean Circulation— 
the one to a great extent confined to the surface and horizontal in its movements, 
the other, vertical, extending from the ocean surface to its bed, and involving, asa 
consequence, “that every drop of water will thus [except in confined seas] be 
brought up from its greatest depths to the surface.” 

With these several hypotheses before us, it may be fairly considered that the 
problem of ‘Ocean Circulation” is still unsolved. Possibly, too, the real solution 
may require the consideration of physical causes beyond those which have been 
hitherto accepted. Jn attempting the solution, it appears to me impossible to deny 
that the agency of the winds is most active in bringing about great movements of 
the surface-waters, the effects of the opposite monsoons in the India and China 
seas furnishing corroborative proof. Again, the remarkable thermal condition of 
the lower stratum of the water in enclosed seas, as the Mediterranean, and in those 
basin-like areas of the Western Pacific cut off by encircling submarine ridges from 
the sources of polar supplies, combined with the equally remarkable condition of 
cold water from a polar source flowing side by side or interlacing with warm water 
from equatorial regions, as in the action of the Labrador and Gulf-streams, points 
to the hypothesis of a vertical circulation as also commanding respect. 

The time may be considered, however, to have now arrived for gathering up the 
many threads of information at our disposal, and by fresh combinations to enlarge 
at least our conceptions, even if we fail in satisfying all the conditions of solution. 
To this task I will briefiy address myself. 

A grand feature in terrestrial physics, and one which I apprehend bears directly 
on the subject before us, is that producing ice-movement in the Antarctic seas. 
We know trom the experience gained in ships (which, to shorten the passages to and 
from this country, Australia, and New Zealand, have followed the ereat-circle route, 
and thus attained high southern latitudes) that vast tracts of ice from time to time 
become disrupted from the fringe of southern lands. Reliable accounts have reached 
us of vessels frequently running down several degrees of longitude sadly hampered 
by meeting islands of ice, and especially of one ship being constantly surrounded 
with icebergs in the corresponding latitudes to those of London and Liverpool, 
extending nearly the whole distance between the meridians of New Zealand and 
Cape Horn ; indeed, accumulated records point to the conclusion that, on the whole 
circumference of the globe south of the 50th parallel, icebergs, scattered mure or 
less, may be constantly fallen in with during the southern summer. 

The Antarctic voyages of D’Uryille, Wilkes, and James Ross assure us of the 
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origin and character of these ice-masses which dot the southern seas. Each of 
these yoyagers was opposed in his progress southward (D’Urville and Wilkes 
on the 65th parallel, Ross on the 77th) by barrier-cliffs of ice. Ross traced this 
barrier 250 miles in one unbroken line: he describes it as one continuous perpen- 
dicular wall of ice, 200 to 100 feet high above the sea, with an unvarying level 
outline, and probably more than 1000 feet thick—“‘a mighty and wonderful object.” 
Ross did not consider this ice-barrier as resting on the ground; for there were 
soundings in 2500 feet «1 few miles from the cliffs; Wilkes also sounded in over 
5000 feet only a short distance from the barrier. 

There is singular accord in the descriptive accounts by Wilkes and Ross of this 
ice-region; they both dwell on the differences in character of Antarctic from 
Arctic ice-formation, on the tabular form of the upper surface of the floating ice- 
bergs and their striated appearance, on the extreme severity of the climate in 
mid-summer, on the low Mekoneiste pressure experienced, and express equal 
wonderment at the stupendous forces necessary to break away the face of these vast 
ice barriers, and the atmospheric causes necessary for their reproduction. 

From the drift of this disrupted ice we have fair evidence of a great bodily move- 
ment of the waters northward; for it must be remembered that icebergs have been 
fallen in with in the entire circumference of the southern seas, and that they 
are pushed in the South Atlantic Ocean as far as the 40th parallel of latitude, in 
the South Indian to the 45th parallel, and in the South Pacific to the 50th 

arallel. 

In the discussion of Ocean Circulation, it has been assumed that water flows 
from Equatorial into Antarctic areas; there is no evidence, so far as I am aware, 
that warm surface-water in the sense implied is found south of the 45th parallel. 
Surface stream movement northward and eastward appears to be that generally 
experienced in the zone between the Antarctic circle and that parallel. With, then, 
this great bodily movement northward of Antarctic waters included certainly 
between the surface and the base, or nearly so, of these tabular icebergs (and thus 
representing a stratum certainly some thousand feet in thickness), the question 
arises, How and whence does the supply come to fill the created void? Sir 
Wyville Thomson, the leader of the ‘Challenger’ scientific staff, in one of the 
later cf the many able reports he has forwarded to the Admiralty, furnishes, I 
think, a reasonable answer. Stating first his views as derived from study of the 
hbottom-temperature of the Pacific Ocean generally, he writes :—“ We can scarcely 
doubt that, like the similar mass of cold bottom-water in the Atlantic, the bottom- 
water of the Pacific is an extremely slow indraught from the Southern Sea.” He 
then gives the reason, ‘I am every day more fully satisfied that this influx of cold 
water into the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans from the southward is to be referred to 
the simplest and most obvious of all causes, the excess of evaporation over precipi- 
tation of the land-hemisphere, and the excess of precipitation over evaporation in 
the middle and southern parts of the water-hemisphere.” 

Before following up the great northward movement of Antarctic waters, I would 
draw attention to a physical feature in connexion with tidal movements, which 
possibly may be one of the many links in the chain of causes affecting Ocean 
Circulation, The mean tide-level (or that imaginary point equidistant from the 
high- and low-water marks as observed throughout a whole lunation) has been 
assumed as an invariable quantity ; our Ordnance Survey adopts it as the zero 
from which all elevations are given, the datwm level for Great Britain being the level 
of mean tide at Liverpool. For practical purposes, at least on our own shores, 
this mean sea-level may be considered invariable, although recent investigations 
of the tides at Liverpool and Ramsgate indicate changes in it to the extent of a 
few inches, which changes are embraced in an annual period, attaining the 
maximum height in the later months of the year: these have been assumed as 
possibly due to meteorological rather than to the astronomical causes involved by 
tidal theory. 

From an examination of some tidal observations recently made near the mouth 
of Swan River, in Western Australia, during the progress of the Admiralty survey 
of that coast, there appears to me evidence that in this locality—open, it will be 
remembered, to the wide southern seas—the sea-level varies appreciably during 
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the year: thus the greatest daily tidal range in any month very rarely exceeds 3 
feet ; but the high- and low-water marks range during the year 5 feet. The higher 
level is attained in June, and exceeds the lower level, which is reached in 
November, by one foot or more. At Esquimalt in Vancouver Island, fairly open to 
the North Pacific Ocean, there are indications of the sea-level being higher in 
January than it is in June; and a distinct excess of the mean leyel of the tide by 
several inches in December and January, as compared with the summer months, 
was traced by the late Captain Beechey, R.N., at Holyhead (see Phil. Trans. 1848). 
If this surface-oscillation is a general oceanic feature (and some further proofs in- 
directly appear in the Reports of the Tidal Committee to this Association for 1868, 
1870, 1872, to which I have just referred ; for mention is also made of a large annual 
tide of over three inches, reaching its maximum in August, having heen observed 
at Cat Island, in the Gulf of Mexico), we may have to recognize this physical 
condition—that the waters of the southern hemisphere attain a high level at the 
period of the year when the sun is to the north of the equator, and that the 
northern waters are highest at the period when the sun is to the south of the 
equator. ‘This is a question of so much interest that I propose again to revert to it. 

Variations in the sea-level have been observed, notably in the central parts of 
the Red Sea, where the surface-water, as shown by the exposure of coral reefs, is 
said to be fully two feet lower in the summer months than in the opposite season ; 
these differences of level are commonly assigned to the action of the winds. 

Rennell, in his Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, states, on 
what would appear reliable authority, that on the African Guinea coast the level 
of the sea is higher by at least six feet perpendicular in the season of the strong 
S.W, and southerly winds (which winds blow obliquely into the Bay of Benin 
between April and September, the rainy season also) than during the more serene 
weather of the opposite season—the proof being that the tides ebb and flow 
regularly in the several rivers during the period of strong 8.W. winds, but that in 
the other season the same rivers run ebb constantly, the level of the sea being 
then too low to allow the tide-waters to enter the mouths of the rivers. It is 
possible that the cause, here and elsewhere, may in part be cosmical, and neither 
meteorological nor astronomical in a tidal sense. 

These several facts in relation to the variations in level of the surface of the 
ocean are interesting, and point to new fields of observation and research. 

Another physical feature connected with the ocean-level is deserving considera- 
tion; I refer to the effect of the pressure of the atmosphere. On good authority 
we know that the height of high water in the English Channel varies inversely as 
the height of the barometer; the late Sir John Lubbock laid it down as a rule 
that a rise of one inch in the barometer causes a depression in the height of high 
water amounting to seven inches at London and to eleven inches at Liverpool. 
Sir James Ross, when at Port Leopold in the Arctic seas, found thata difference of 
pressure of ‘668 of an inch in the barometer produced a difference of 9 inches in 
the mean level of the sea, the greatest pressure corresponding to the lowest level. 
These results appeared to him to indicate “that the ocean is a water-barometer on 
a vast scale of magnificence, and that the level of its surface is disturbed by every 
variation of atmospheric pressure inversely as the mercury in the barometer, and 
exactly in the ratio of the relative specific gravities of the water and the mercury.” 
When we consider the exceptionally low barometric pressure prevailing in the 
southern seas, and the comparatively low pressure of the equatorial ocean-zones 
as compared with the areas of high pressure in the oceans north and south of the 
equator (the latter features a late development by Mr. Buchan), these characteristic 
conditions of atmospheric pressures cannot exist without presumably affecting the 
surface-conditions of adjacent waters. 

There is yet one more point in connexion with the ocean-circulation which I 
venture to think has not received the attention it demands; this is, the economy of 
those currents Inownas ‘ counter-equatorial.” Their limits are now fairly ascer- 
tained, and are found to be confined to a narrow zone; they run in a direction 
directly opposite to, and yet side by side with, the equatorial streams of both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. We know that they run at times with great velocity 
(the ‘Challenger’ experienced fifty miles in a day in the Pacific Ocean), and occasion- 
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ally in the face of the trade~wind—and that they are not merely local, stretching 
as they do across the wide extent of the Pacific, and in the Atlantic, during the 
summer months of our hemisphere, extending nearly across from the Guinea coast 
to the West-India Islands. They have, too, this significant feature, that their narrow 
zone is confined to the northern side alone of the great west-going equatorial currents ; 
this zone is approximately between the parallels of 7° and 10° N., and thus cor- 
responds with the belt of greatest atmospherical heat on the earth’s surface. 

That the functions of the countercurrents in the physics of the ocean are im- 

ortant, must, I think, be conceded. They appear to act on their eastern limits as 
feeders to the equatorial currents, and, from the seasonal expansion, which has 
been well traced in the Atlantic, are probably more immediately associated with 
some oscillatory movement of the waters following, though perhaps only remotely 
connected with, the sun’s movements in declination. 

A brief summary of the thermal conditions of the oceanic basins will now enable 
us to review the salient features of Ocean Circulation, and the more immediate 
scientific position the question has assumed. 

In all seas within the torrid and temperate zones, provided any given area is not 
cut off by submarine barriers from a supply of polar or glacial water, the sea-bed 
is covered by a thick stratum of water the temperature of which is confined 
between 32° and 35° F. In the Pacific Ocean this .cold stratum must be derived 
from antarctic sources, for the opening of Behring Strait is too small to admit of 
an appreciable efflux of arctic waters. In this ocean the cold stratum obtains 
generally at depths below 9000 fect from the surface, with an almost invariable 
isothermal line of 40° F. at from 2500 to 3000 feet from the surface. - Similarly, 
in the Indian-Ocean basin the cold stratum at the bottom is derived from 
antarctic sources ; for the temperature of 33°5 F, underlies the hot surface-waters 
of the Arabian Gulf. 

In the South Atlantic, antaretic waters, with a bottom-temperature of 31° to 
33°-5 F., certainly cross the equator: the bed of the North-Atlantic basin then 
warms up to 35°; marked diversities in both the temperatures and thickness of 
the successive layers of water from the surface downwards are found; and in the 
central parts of the basin it is not until the vicinity of the Firoe Islands is reached 
that arctic waters of an equivalent temperature to those from antarctic sources 
are experienced. 

Turning now to the scientific aspect of the question :— 

The doctrine of a general Oceanic Thermal Circulation assumes two general pro- 
positions :—1, the existence of a deep under-flow of glacial water from each pole to 
the equator; and, 2, the movement of the upper stratum of oceanic water from the 
equatorial region towards each pole, as the necessary complement of the deep polar 
under-flow—this double movement being dependent ‘upon the disturbance of 
meeeue equilibrium, constantly maintained by polar cold and equatorial 

eat. 

Proposition 2, in its general application as to the movement of surface-waters, 
is unquestionable ; but that of a deep under-flow from the poles, as a necessary 
complement, remains open to doubt. Proposition 1, in its wide generality, must, 
from what we know of the Pacific, be confined to the Atlantic Ocean; and it 
appears to me that it is on the interpretation of the movement of the waters in its 
northern basin that the hypothesis of a vertical circulation, and the potency of 
thermal agency in bringing it about, must be judged. 

We have followed the movements of antarctic waters in the Atlantic to the 
40th parallel, as illustrated by the progress of icebergs ; we know that the move- 
ment deflects the strong Agulhas current, and that the cold waters well up on the 
western shore of the South-African continent, cooling the equatorial current near 
its presumed source; the thrusting power of this body of water is therefore great. 
About the equator it rises comparatively near to the surface. But we now come 
to another and distinct movement, the equatorial current; and on this, I appre- 
hend, the material agency of the winds cannot be denied, in forcing an enormous 

= mass of surface-water from east to west across the ocean. The Gulf-stream re- 
sults; and the comparative powers of this stream, as especially influencing the 
climate of our own and neighbouring countries, together with the forces at work 
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to propel its warm waters across the Atlantic, have become the controversial field 
for the upholders of horizontal and vertical circulation. The one hypothesis as- 
signs to the Gulf-stream all the beneficent power of its genial warmth, extend- 
ing even beyond the North Cape of Europe, which has been conceded to it from 
the time of Franklin. The other hypothesis reduces its capacity and power, con- 
siders that it is disintegrated in mid-Atlantic, and that the modified climate we 
enjoy is brought by prevailing winds from the warm area surrounding the stream ; 
and to this has been more recently added, “ by the heating-power of a warm sub- 
surface stratum, whose slow northward movement arises from a constantly re- 
newed disturbance of thermal equilibrium between the polar and equatorial portions 
of the oceanic area.” 

Without denying the active power of this disturbed thermal equilibrium— 
although in this special case it is an abstraction difficult to follow—and giving due 
weight to the many cogent facts which have been brought forward in support of 
both views, there appears to be still a connecting link or links wanting to account 
for the southern movements of arctic waters; which movements, to me, are even 
more remarkable as physical phenomena than the translation of the warm waters 
from the Gulf-stream area to a high northern latitude. 

This movement of arctic waters is forcibly illustrated by the winter drifts down 
Davis Strait of the ships ‘ Resolute,’ ‘ Fox,’ ‘ Advance,’ and a part of the crew of 
the ‘ Polaris,’ when enclosed in pack ice, exceeding in some cases a thousand miles; 
similarly by the winter drift of a part of the German expedition of 1870, down the 
east side of Greenland, from the latitude of 72° to Cape Farewell. If to these ex- 
amples we add the experience of Parry in his memorable attempt to reach the 
North Pole from Spitzbergen in the summer of 1827, it must be inferred that a 
perennial flow of surface-water from the polar area into the Atlantic obtains, and, 
judging from the strength of the winter northerly winds, that the outflow is pro- 
bably at its maximum streneth in the early months of the year. 

When we further know that the northern movement of warm waters gives i 
winter a large accession of temperature to the west coast of Scotland, to the Faroe 
islands, and, extending to the coasts of Norway, as far as the North Cape, the con- 
sideration arises whether this onward movement of waters from southern sources 
is not the immediate cause of displacement of the water in the polar area and its 
forced return along the channels indicated by those winter drifts to which I haye 
referred. 

That some unloolred-for and unsuspected cause is the great agent in forcing 
southern waters into the Atlantic polar basin has long forced itself on my convic- 
tion; and I now suspect it is to the cause producing the annual variations in the 
sea-level (for, as 1 have mentioned, indications exist of the seas of the northern 
hemisphere haying a higher level in winter than in summer) that we must direct 
our attention before the full solution of Ocean Circulation is accepted. 

The facts of the annual changes of sea-level, whatever they may ultimately prove, 
have hitherto ranged themselves as a part of tidal action, and so escaped general 
attention. Physicists well know the complication of tidal phenomena, and, if one 
may be perinitted to say, the imperfection of our tidal theory; certain it is that 
the tides on the Huropean coasts of the Atlantic are so far abnormal, that one of 
our best authorities on the subject (Sir William Thomson) describes them (in re- 
lation, 1 assume, to tidal theory) as “irregularly simple,” while the tides in all 
other seas “ are comparatively complicated, but regular and explicable.” However 
this may be, specialists should direct their attention to the disentanglement of the 
variations in the sea-level from tidal action simple; and our colonies, especially 
those in the southern hemisphere, would be excellent fields for the gathering-in of 
reliable observations. 

1 am unwilling to leave the subject without tracing some of the consequences 
that might be fairly considered to follow this assumed change of level in the 
North-Atlantic basin. We can by it conceive the gradual working-up of the 
warmed water from southern sources as the winter season approaches, including :— 
the expansion of the Gulf-stream in the autumn months; the consequent welling- 
up of a head of water in the enclosed and comparatively limited area northward of 
Spitzbergen, Greenland, and the broken land westward of Smith Sound; the 
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forced return of these glacial waters, their greatest volume seeking the most direct 
course, and thus working down the Labrador coast charged with ice and passing 
the American coast inside the Gulf-stream; while the smaller volume, reaching 
the higher latitudes in mid-Atlantic, interiaces with the warm barrier waters, 
causing those alternating bands of cold and warm areas familiar to us from the 
‘Lightning’ and ‘ Porcupine’ observations, and which are now being worked out 
by the Norwegian exploring expedition in the Government ship ‘ Voringen.’ 

We can further conceive that the larger function of the “ countercurrents” on 
the north margin of the great equatorial streams is to act as conduits for the sur- 
charged waters of the northern oceans consequent on the gradual changes of level. 
The Atlantic countercurrent, we know, expands markedly in the autumnal season ; 
and there may be some connexion between this expansion and the high level of the 
waters said to exist in the Gold-Coast and Guinea bights at the same season. 

We are thus, as it appears to me, now only on the threshold of a large field of 
inquiry bearing on the Physical Geography of the Sea; but we have this adyan- 
tage: the admirable discussions which have taken place in the past few years, 
productive as they have been of the marshalling hosts of valuable facts, will lighten 
the labours of those who engage in the prosecution. Science is deeply indebted to, 
and, I am sure, honours, those who have so earnestly worked on the opening pages 
of the coming chapter on Ocean Circulation. 

Unwillingly I turn from this interesting subject; but the demands on my time 
and your patience are imperative, as, following precedent, it is incumbent on me 
briefly to bring under the review of the Association the latest unrecorded incidents 
in geographical progress or research. 

There is one absorbing topic which, in the course of a few weeks, or even days, 
may attract general interest. I refer to accounts of our Arctic Expedition, It is 

ossible that, while I am now addressing you, the ships ‘ Alert’ and ‘Discovery,’ 
favoured by fine seasons, may have, in their endeavours to reach high northern 
latitudes, accomplished all that human skill and energy can do, and, by fortuitous 
circumstances, secwred their return southward through Smith Sound, with the same 
facility, we have reason to hope, as they entered what we suppose to be that 
notable gateway to the Pole. If so, they are now fairly in Davis Strait, homeward 
bound. We must not regard this estimate of progress as visionary ; for, the con- 
ditions being favourable, the time at the disposal of the voyagers is ample. It is 
the varying conditions of arctic seasons, we must remember, that baffle the fore- 
casts of the most experienced arctic experts. 

Should unfavourable conditions, or the decision of the Chief, detain the ships 
another year in their icy quarters, we have reason to hope that advices will reach 
us of their whereabouts in the spring of this year. The spirited enterprise of the 
well-trained arctic navigator, Allan Young, supported as he has been by the 
Government, offers a sure guarantee that the leaders Nares and Stephenson will 
be ably seconded in their efforts to keep up communication with their countrymen. 
Here again we must not forget that baffling conditions may defeat the intentions 
of the commanders to communicate in time with the depéts at the portals of 
Smith Sound. 

This prolonged banishment from intercourse with the outer world, however, was 
a contingency anticipated and provided for by that able Committee of arctic 
officers who, with a full sense of their responsibility, so fully advised the Goyern- 
ment in every phase of this national undertaking. A Parliamentary paper, pub- 
lished during this session, gives the fullest particulars relating to the progress of 
the expedition and the steps which have been taken to communicate with their 
depots. There is a long chain of contingencies to be attended to, as will be seen 
on reference to the interesting details therein given; but I venture to think that 
not a link is missing, either in the conception or in the means provided, to bring 
the undertaking to a successful issue. 

There is one feature to be kept in view—which from the exceptional conditions 
of ship-navigation in the icy regions of the far north is rarely realized, unless by 
those who have had actual experience in polar service ; and it is this, that between 
the time of the disruption of the old ice in August and the formation of the new 
in September, there exists a yery short period when ships are free to move. This 
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period of open or partially open water may be shortened by unfavourable cireum~ 
stances, and wice versd; it may be assumed, however, that in a straight fairway 
channel such as Smith Sound, it almost always does oceur; and as the return 
southward, on account of the drift, is always more easily accomplished than the 
advance north, the great probability is that, if the ships remain ont another year, 
it will be the result of design rather than accident. 

By the Parliamentary papers relating to the expedition it will be seen that, in 
the event of the non-arrival of the ‘Alert’ and ‘ Discovery’ during the autumn 
of this year, a relief ship will be despatched to a rendezvous in Smith Sound during 
the summer of 1877. 

With regard to Africa, exploration and discovery have proceeded with accele- 
rated strides during the past few years. Even since the recent date of Cameron’s 
remarkable journey across the continent, important additions have been made to 
the rapidly-filling-up map of the interior. Most of these additions relate to the 
ereat lakes, rezarding which our knowledge was previously very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. Thus Mr. Young, the experienced Zambesi traveller, who under- 
took last year to lead the Scotch Missionary party to Lake Nyassa, has succeeded, 
after establishing the missionary settlement “ Livingstonia” at the southern end 
of the lake, in reaching in a steam-launch the northern end of this great fresh- 
water sea, finding it to be fully one hundred miles longer than was previously 
believed. His journey was made in February of the present year; and in the 
following month the still more imperfectly known lake, Albert Nyanza, was suc- 
cessfully navigated by two boats under Signor Gessi, who was despatched for this 
purpose by Colonel Gordon, the present Governor of the new equatorial province 
of the Khedive’s dominions. The details of Signor Gessi’s interesting exploration, 
communicated by himself to the President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
have only recently reached England; and it is proposed to read them in the course 
of the present meeting. 

A third and equally important exploration of the same class is that performed 
during the same early months of the present year by that energetic traveller Mr. 
Stanley. After cireumnavieating the much larger neighbouring lake, Victoria, 
and proving Speke’s much-disputed estimate of its dimensions to be approximately 
correct, he pushed his way across the difficult tract of country separating the 
Victoria and the Albert lakes, reaching the shores of the latter in the middle of 
January. Less fortunately situated than Signor Gessi, who embarked on the lake 
two months Tater, Stanley was unable to launch his boat on the then unexplored 
southern portions of its waters. A comparison of the accounts of the two travellers 
shows that we are yet far from knowing the true dimensions of this great sheet of 
water. Signor Gessi in fact did not reach its southern extremity; and as Mr. 
Stanley appears to have struck its shores at a point about thirty miles further 
south than the limits marked by the Italian traveller, the lake must be considerably 
longer than 140 miles, as estimated by the latter. Stanley subsequently proceeded 
south and explored the Kitangulé river of Speke, thence striking for Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the examination of which he intended to complete. 

New Guinea has of late attracted some attention both at home and in the 
Australian Colonies ; rather, however, from political than geographical considera- 
tions. Our interest is of course in the latter; and 1 am glad the meeting will 
have the advantage of the presence of a gentleman (Mr. Octavius Stone, recently 
arrived in Eneland) who has distinguished himself in the exploration of the 
south-eastern shores of this distant, little-known, and barbarous region; to him 
we must refer for the latest geographical facts. 

With your permission we will now enter on the subject-matter before the 
Meeting. 


—— 
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On a new Route to the Sources of the Niger. By A. BownzEn. 


On the Specific Gravity of the Surface-water of the Ocean, as observed during 
the Cruise of H.M.S.‘ Challenger” By J. Y. Bucwanan, 


On a new Deep-sea Thermometer. By J. Y. BucHanan. 


On his Journey through Equatorial Africa. 
By Commander VY. L. Camzron, R.N., CB. 


The author said that soon after entering the country from the east coast he came 
to a large plateau, 4000 feet in height, encircling Lake Tanganyika, and forming 
the watershed between the Congo and the streams flowing into Lake Sangora. 
Another tableland to the south rose to the height of 3000 feet. The watershed 
between the two basins of the Lualaba and the Congo at that part is a large, 
nearly level country, and during the rainy season the floods cover the ground 
between the two rivers, and a great portion of it might easily be made navigable. 
One thing he noticed in Africa was this system of watersheds, dividing the 
country into portions, each having its own peculiarity, and also that in each there 
was a difference in the habits of the natives. Within twenty days he crossed the 
Nsagra Mountains and came upon a level open country where a great quantity 
of African corn was grown, the stalks of which rose to the height of from 20 to 
24 feet. In this country no animal could live except the goat, the tsetse fly being 
destructive to all others. The principal geological formation was sandstone. A 
few marches brought him to Ugogo, an extensive plain broken by two ranges of 
hills, composed of loose masses of granite piled together in the wildest confusion. 
The soil was sandy and sterile. Coming to the country of the Ugari he found a 
tribe almost identical with Unyamwesi. The principal streams of this district fall 

-into the Mulgarazi. Unyamwesi was the commencement of the basin of the Congo. 
He believed that the natives of Unyamwesi were of the Malay race; they had crossed 
a great deal with negroes, and had lost the distinctive colour and distinctive marks 
of the race, but their features were much the same as the dominant races in Mada- 
gascar. Uegaro is a large plain very nearly quite flat. The people here were 
different from the Unyamwesians; they had not got the same features or the 
same tribal marks.. After passing over the mountains of Komendi, which are an off- 
shoot of the mountains round the south end of Tanganyika, they came to a fertile 
land, much of it laid waste by the ravages of a neighbouring tribe. All the moun- 
tains in that district were of granite. There was there a large quantity of salt, 
and what was remarkable was that the rivers ran perfectly fresh through soil 
which, when the natives dug wells, gave water which was full of salt. At Ujiji 
the people are of a different race from those already described, as they shave their 
hair differently and have not the same features. Along Lake Tanganyika in some 

laces there were enormous cliffs and hollows of rugged granite lying in loose 
Peaiers; in other places the cliffs were of red sandstone, and in others a sort of 
limestone and dolomite. At one place he saw exposed on the shores of the lake 
large masses of coal. Passing down to the south end of the lake, he found it 
regularly embedded in cliffs 500 to 600 feet high, with waterfalls discharging 
themselves down the face. 

Travelling along the side of the lake he came to the Lukogo, a large river more 
than a mile wide, but partly closed by a sort of sill on which a floating vegetation 
was growing, a clear passage, however, being left of about 800 yards. After pro- 
ceeding some four miles up the river, the author’s boat got jammed amongst the 
floating vegetation which grows to the thickness of two or three feet, and it was 
with difficulty the boat was extricated. The Kasongo country was next reached, 
the principal characteristic of which was the extraordinary trees, of which boats 
a fathom wide are sometimes made. Crossing the mountains of Bambara he 
arrived at Mamyuemba. Tere he found the race entirely different from any thing 
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he had yet seen. The houses were differently built, the people were differently 
armed, dressed their head differently, and there was no tattooing to speak of. The 
villages were built in long streets thirty or forty yards wide, two or three streets 
being alongside each other, and a space left between the houses, which were of 
reddish clay, with sloping thatched roof—the only houses of that description he saw 
in the interior of the country. All the Mamyuembans are cannibals. Journeying- 
northwards, but still in Mamyuemba, a district was reached where iron was very 
plentiful, and where large forges were at work. Many of the spears and knives 
which they turned out looked as if finished off by a file or polished by some means, 
although all done by hand-forging and patient labour. The Lualaba River was 
next reached, which is about 1800 yards in breadth, ‘The southern shore is occu- 
pied by a tribe called the Wagenga, who do the whole carrying business of the 
river, being the only canoe proprietors, who take for pay the products of the 
country to the different markets. The young women make immense quantities of 
pottery in the mud and back water, which they exchange for fish. 

After referring to a country between Nywangi and Loami, where a palm-oil grows 
in great profusion, the author said that he traversed Kilemba, and reached Lake 
Kigongo. This lake is covered with floating vegetation, on which the people 
build their houses, cut a space round about them, and so transform their habita- 
tions into floating islands, so that when desirable they change the locality from 
one place to another. Coming to the coast he passed through one of the most 
magnificent countries in the world to look at, possessing a climate in which any 
European might live. The Portuguese had been settled in this neighbourhood for 
thirty years. The whole of this country was just one vast slave-field. In the 
country there was a vast mineral wealth and an ordinary population that, with 
education, might be rendered very industrious instead of carrying on a continual 
warfare against each other for the purpose of obtaining slaves. 


On his Recent Euplorations in N.W. New Guinea. 
By Signor G. EH. Cerrvrt. 


After several visits to the islands and part of the mainland on the north, the author 
was in 1869 sent out by Count Menabrea for the purpose of making investigations 
preliminary to the formation in New Guinea of a penal settlement ; he secured at the 
same time means for turning his expedition to profit geographically. He believed 
that a great part of the region from the Xulla Islands to New Guinea, and perhaps 
more to the north, had been subject to very important voleanic action in an epoch 
not very far distant ; and one could see the work now going on, the western coast 
showing gradual subsidence. But whatever the origin of the islands, they were 
now covered with a vegetation which he had not found equalled in luxuriance in 
any part of the world. He urged in strong terms the colonization of New Guinea. 


Observations on the White.Nile between Gondokoro and Appuddo. 
By Lieut. W. H. Curprrmypart, RL. 


—— 


On Perak and Salangore. By W. Barnineton D’AtmEipa, 


Observations on the Conventional Division of Time now in use, and its Dis- 
advantages in connexion with Steam Communications in different parts of 
the World ; with Remarks on the desirability of adopting Common Time 
over the Globe for Railways and Steam-Ships. By Sanprorp Fiemine. 


On the Site of the Grave of Genghiz Khan. By Professor Forzxs, 
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On the Samoan Archipelago. By Lrrroy Forsns, M.D. 


On Akem and its People, West Africa. By Capt. J. S. Hay. 


On the Geological Distribution of Oceanic Deposits, By J. Murray, 


. _ These deposits were stated to be of three classes :—first, those which were found 
all round the continents and islands existing over the world, without any exception, 
but which varied according to the places where*they were found ; secondly, those 
found at from 200 to 300 miles from the land, consisting of shell and lime deposits, 
and covering most of the bed of the ocean; thirdly, those existing at other depths, 
and which were of siliceous character. Observations had shown that a curious 
relation existed between the nature of the deposits and the depth of the water. 
It was also pointed out that in the neighbourhood of volcanic islands, and in no 
other places, were found large deposits of manganese, coating the shells and other 
things brought up from the bottom. 


On the Islands of the Coral Sea. By Kurry Nicuots. 


The Coral Sea embraces that portion of the Pacific Ocean extending from the 
south of New Guinea, westward to the coast of Australia, southward to New Cale- 
donia, and eastward to the New Hebrides. The New Hebrides’ banks and Santa- 
Cruz Islands, the author said, are an almost continuous chain of fertile volcanic 
islands, extending for a distance of 700 miles, between the parallels of 9° 45’ and 
20° 16’ south latitude, and the meridians of 165° 40’ and 170° 33’ east longitude, 
Espiritu Santo, the largest island of the archipelago, was seventy-five miles long 
and forty miles broad. The geological formation of the islands was composed of 
volcanic and sedimentary rocks. The chain of primary volcanic upheaval might be 
traced running in a general course longitudinally through the islartls always in 
their longest direction, the»axis of eruption being marked by active and quiescent 
yolcanoes. On the north end of the island of Vanu Lava there were extensive 
springs of boiling water, solfataras, and fumaroles. The hot springs were of two 
kinds :—some were permanent fountains where water was in a constant state of 
ebullition, others were only intermittent, and the water became heated at certain 
intervals, when it varied from a tepid degree of heat to boiling-point. The phy- 
sical features of the islands were remarkably bold, and betokened at first sight their 
yoleanic origin. The plains, tablelands, and valleys of the mountain region were, 
many of them, of considerable extent. 


On a Journey across Finland, from Ellenborg to Archangel via Kemi. 
By Rey. J. Paterson, 


On Travels in Tunis in the Footsteps of Bruce. 
By Col. R. L, Prayvatr, H.M, Consul-General in Algeria. 


The paper gave a narrative of the author's observations made in the course 
of a joumey in Tunis oyer places visited by Bruce about 1763. There had been 
recently put into Col. Playfair’s hand for publication a large number of Bruce’s 
_ sketches, of which his Barbary sketches were, he said, the most interesting, form- 
ola 120 sheets of drawings, completely illustrating the archeology of North 

ica. In these circumstances, the author had determined to follow Bruce in 
his journey, and to satisfy himself as to the present condition of those interesting 
ruins, which were almost unknown to the modern traveller. 


Li? 
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On some Points of Interest in the Physical Conformation and Antiquities of the 
Jordan Valley. By Professor Porrmr. 


The general geological structure of the valley, the author said, was lime, and of the 
same age as the basin of the Sea of Gallilee, and its surface was flat. The breadth 
varied from three to ten miles, extending a little towards the east; and from the 
nature of its thick alluvial covering, it was of more recent formation than the 
mountains, of which the soil was the deposit, the valley having been at one time ap- 
parently a lake. The River Jordan, as it at present existed, could have had nothing 
to do with the formation of the valley itself. He recommended to the notice of 
men of science that geological remains on the site of Sodom and Gomorrah pointed 
to an explosion of bitumen much later than the ordinary geological formation, and 
probably within the historic period. 


Notes on the River Putumayo or Icd, South America. By A, Sruson. 


On his Recent Journeys in New Guinea. By Octavius Stone. 


The island extends in a south-easterly direction for a distance of over 1400 miles, 
having a maximum width of 450 miles and a minimum of only 20, The neigh- 
bourhood of the Baxter River and the entire shores to the west of the Papuan Gulf, 
for an average of 100 miles inland, were low and more or less swampy, being inter- 
sected by watercourses and covered with forests of mangrove-trees. This part of 
the country was thinly populated by the Dandé Papuans, who in consequence were 
subjected to periodical raids from the adjoining islands of Borgu, Saibai, and 
Daun, the invaders generally returning victorious with the heads or jaw-bones of 
their slaughtered victims. The only trace of cultivation he saw was 80 miles up 
the river, where a space of six acres had been neatly fenced round and planted 
with yams, taras, sugar-cane, and tobacco. Outside the enclosure were two or 
three uninhabited bark huts, which appeared to afford shelter to these roving 
people, in which they prolonged their stay as game was more or less plentiful. 
‘Traces of wild boar and kangaroo were observed in the Upper Baxter. No other 
large animal was known to exist. They were hunted with the bow and barbed 
arrow, while the war-arrows were poisoned by steeping in the putrid carcase of a 
victim until sufficiently saturated. The district of the Baxter River contrasted 
strikingly with the Fly River discovered by Capt. Evans, whose banks for 60 miles 
swarmed with human beings. The author’s impression of the western coast was 
that it would prove a grave to such Europeans as should choose to reside there. 
This part of the country was inhabited by the Papuan race, a dark race of people, 
though not so dark as the Australian negro, and one of cannibal propensities. The 
eastern peninsula, on the other hand, was inhabited by the Malay race. Of this 
race the author thought they had come to New Guinea from islands further east, 
some of them making the change at a comparatively recent date. This race was 
fir above the savage, both in intellectual and moral attributes. They were culti- 
vators of the soil, each having his own plantation, and strongly opposed to the 
cannibalism and polygamy which obtained among their western neighbours the 
Papuans. The women, too, of the Malay race were not debased as among the 
dark race, but mixed with the men, with whom they shared the management of 
public affairs. The Owen Stanley mountains ran through the centre of the country, 
from south to north; and the east country was, on the whole, favourable to culti- 
vation, and probably possessed great mineral wealth. It accordingly offered suffi- 
cient inducement for colonization ; but Colonization, if attempted, would require to 
be set about with much previous consideration, owing to the peculiar situation of 
the peninsula and the circumstances of the people, 


a * 
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On the Temperature obtained in the Atlantic Ocean during the Cruise of HLS, 
‘ Challenger’ By Staff-Commander Tizarp, RY. 


Over a great portion of the Atlantic the bottom temperature has this peculiarity: 
—If the depth be less than 2000 fathoms, we find the temperature at the bottom 
lower than that of any intermediate depth; but when the depth exceeds 2000 
fathoms, we find that the bottom temperatures are nearly the same as they are at 
that depth. This holds good for three fourths of this ocean. In the remaining 
fourth the temperature obtained at the bottom is much lower than in the other 
parts; and this fourth is not at either extreme, where there is a large current of 
surface cold, but occupies the whole of the western portion of the South Atlantic 
as far north as the Equator. The results of these temperatures may be classified 
thus :—If an imaginary line be drawn from French Guiana to the westernmost island 
of the Azores, and from thence north on the western side of this line, the bottom 
temperatures at depths exceeding 2000 fathoms are 35°; that is, taking the mean 
of all the temperatures obtained, which differ but slightly. On the eastern side of 
this line the bottom temperatures are 35°'3 ; and this uniform temperature appears 
to extend as far south as Tristan d’Acunha, as the German frigate ‘Gazelle’ ob- 
tained similar bottom temperatures eastward of the line joining that island with 
Ascension to the southward of a line joining Tristan d’Acunha with the Cape of 
Good Hope. The bottom temperatures are decidedly colder between the eastern 
coast of South America and a line joining Tristan d’Acunha and Ascension Island ; 
and from the Equator to the southward the bottom temperatures were invariably 
colder than at any intermediate depth. These temperatures varied from 31° to 
33°5, that is, when the depth exceeds 2000 fathoms; and temperatures of less 
than 33° were found as far north as the Equator, while a few miles northward 
this bottom temperature was 35°. It therefore appears that in the western portion 
of the South Atlantic the highest bottom temperature is less than the lowest 
obtained elsewhere in this ocean, excepting where the very low result of 29° was 
found by the ‘ Porcupine’ in 1869 between the Faroe Isles and the north extreme 
of Scotland. The question thus arises as to the causes which confines this cold 
water to the bottom portion of the western half of the South Atlantic. The 
examination of the soundings which had been taken in this ocean, combined with 
the results of their temperature, leads to the conclusion that there is a series of 
ridges dividing its bed into two basins, one of which occupies the whole of the 
western portion of the North Atlantic, while the other extends the whole of the 
length of the ocean on its eastern side, and that the cold water in the western 
oe of the South Atlantic is owing to there being no obstruction between the 

ed of this portion of the ocean and the bed of the Antarctic basin; and from the 
results of the serial temperatures’ soundings it would appear that these ridges can- 
not exceed 1950 or 2000 fathoms in depth. To ascertain the thermal condition of 
the Atlantic (from the surface to the bottom), serial temperatures were obtained 
in the ‘Challenger’ at 150 positions, observations having been made at each 100 
fathoms to 1500 fathoms in depth, and frequently at, say, 10 fathoms to 200 fathoms 
in depth, at each of these positions. An examination of these temperatures shows 
that between the parallels of 40° N. and 40°S. there is a much larger amount of 
warm water in the North than in the South Atlantic, and that in the equatorial 
regions the isotherm of 60° is much nearer the surface than in the temperate zones, 
but that the isotherms below 60° are at nearly as great a depth at the Equator as 
in any part of the South Atlantic, especially at the isotherm of 40°, and that 
between the parallel of 30° and 40° N. latitude the isotherm of 60° occupies a 
depth of 500 fathoms over an area of 1,200,000 square miles, while the average 
depth of this isotherm between the parallels of 80° and 40°S. latitude is 160 fathoms ; 
also that the isotherm of 40°, which is at an average depth of 800 fathoms across 
the North Atlantic, between the parallels of 80° and 40° N. latitude, occupies only 
- half that depth in any part of the South Atlantic. This phenomenon may be ex- 
pzed in the folowing manner :—The power of the sun indirectly heating the water 

elow the surface appears not to extend below 100 fathoms even in the tropics ; 
and this power decreases as the higher latitudes are reached, until a position 
is attained where the temperature is that of the freezing-point of salt water, As 
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salt water at its temperature of congelation is denser than at any higher tempera- 
ture, its weight would cause it to sink; and it would in time, did no other cause 
intervene, occupy the whole of the space in the ocean not influenced by the sun’s 
heat. But in considering the effect of the heat imparted to the surfaces, we have 
also to consider the effect of evaporation and precipitation. In the equatorial 
regions evaporation is rapid, so that the surface-film would hecome cleared through 
increased salinity were it not for the increased temperature and large precipitation, 
as well as to its being transported by the friction of the trade-winds and earth’s 
motion to the westward. ‘This surface-film, constantly moving westward in the 
equatorial regions, meets in the Atlantic with an obstructing point of the South- 
American continent, which directs it to the northward, so that the greater part of 
the water directly heated by the sun’s rays in the tropical regions is forced into the 
North Atlantic. As the salinity of this water is greater than that of the subjacent 
layers, and its increased temperature only renders it less dense, directly a portion 
falls in temperature in the colder regions of the temperate zone, the surface- 
film sinks and imparts heat to the water beneath. Consequently the isotherms 
will be found at greater depths where the heated surface-films are constantly 
descending than when, owing to their being less dense than the subjacent layers, 
they remain on the surface. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. ; 


Address by Str Guorcr Campsett, K.C.S.0., M.P., D.C.L., President of the 
Economic Section. 


Ireev a difficulty in undertaking the Presidency of this special and important 
Department of the British Association, in this great city, which contains so 
many men masters of so many branches of economic subjects. But, Scotchman 
as I am, I have felt that I could not decline the honour proposed to me in the 
commercial capital of my own country ; and I remember with pride that perhaps 
in no place in the British Empire could economic subjects be discussed with 
so great advantage. Other places have special industries. Glasgow has many, 
and she excels in them all. 

I understand it to be the object of the Association that in the treatment of the 
subjects presented to us we should study, in this asin other departments, to follow 
as far as may be a strictly scientific method of inquiry, not lapsing into the dis- 
cussion of political details, but attempting to ascertain the principles on which 
economic results are founded, and to define the main lines of economic truth. It 
may not always be possible to draw the boundary between science and practice ; 
but Iam sure that we shall all try as much as possible to avoid matters which 
involve party or personal questions, and to maintain a calm and scientific attitude 
Ss our treatment of the many subjects which come within the range of this 

ection. 

The Section was originally called that of “Statistics ;” and all economic inquiry 
must he based on or tested by Statistics. At first sight Statistics expressed in figures 
might seem to constitute the most exact of sciences ; but in practice it is far other- 
wise. In nothing is so great caution necessary; there is too great temptation to 
reduce to figures facts which are themselves not sufficiently ascertained ; too often 
an exactness is claimed for these figured results which is altogether fallacious and 
misleading. In fact there isa use and an abuse of figures; and one is sometimes 
tempted to sympathize with the cynical philosopher who said that nothing is 
more misleading than facts, except figures. Itis especially necessary to distinguish 
between figures which are really ascertained, and those which are merely drawn by 
deductions from rough and conjectural facts, A false appearance of exactness 
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should not be given to these latter. For instance, if we take the geographical 
area of a country to be so much, and assume the density of population to be at a 
certain rate per square mile, we may work out a very precise figure, and yet in 
reality the result is not at all precise. 

There is very often fear that Statistics are sought out and adapted to suit a pre- 
conceived theory. Another misuse of Statistics is this, that when they are used 
to test certain capacities and qualifications work is directed and shaped to meet the 
statistical test, and the results thus obtained become misleading. In such a case 
it -e necessary very frequently tu change the form in which the statistical test is 
applied. 

Rearing in mind, however, the necessity of guarding against abuse, there can 
be little doubt that statistical science is one of the most important instruments 
and necessities of our time, especially in this country, in which we are somewhat 
deficient in that science. First, we require statistics for the direct ascertainment 
of facts for practical use; for instance, the statistics of production. Agricultural 
and manufacturing statistics are of the greatest practical importance to the farmer 
and the manufacturer. We are almost wholly destitute of agricultural statistics. 
How great is the contrast in America and other countries, where great attention is 
paid to these subjects, and every farmer in the country is kept informed of very 
much that it is most important for him to know! 

But there is a second and almost more important use of Statistics, viz. the culti- 
vation of economic science by the inductive method. It is by collecting, verifying, 
and classifying facts that we are able to approach economic truth. There was a 
time when it seems to have been supposed that political economy was a science 
regulated by natural laws so fixed that safe results could be attained by deductive 
reasoning. But since it has become apparent that men do not in fact invariably 
follow the laws of money-making pure and simple, that economic action is affected 
by moral causes which ‘cannot be exactly measured, it becomes more and more 
evident that we cannot safely trust to a chain of deduction, we must test every 
step by an accurate observation of facts, and induction from them. This is, it 
seems to me, the highest function of statistical science: we recognize that men 
are not mere machines whose course may be set and whose progress may be 
calculated by a simple formula. Men are complicated beings, whose minds and 
motives of action we do not yet thoroughly understand ; we cannot foretell what 
they will do till we are sure that we know what in fact they actually have done 
and do in a great variety of circumstances. In proportion as we attain that 
knowledge, we become acquainted with the main agent in economic science, and 
‘make advances towards a knowledge of that science. 

When we seek to understand economic history and economic institutions, it is 
seldom that all the necessary materials are ready to hand in our own country and 
our own age. We must search for them far and wide. We seek to recover 
ecoromic history, generally very imperfectly recorded in times when the science 
wus little understood. And at the same time there is a kind of contemporaneous 
history of which very much use may be made. We may observe facts, and may 
obtain statistics in countries which are in stages of human and economic history 
very different from our own. As the history of plants and animals is recovered 
from geological records, so we may recover much of human history by studying 
man in the early, middle, and more advanced stages of civilization. We of this 
country, who rule over so many lands in so many parts of the world, have special 
opportunities for this kind of economic study. In my own experience I have been 
particularly struck by the light thrown on our institutions by a comparison with 
those lately and now existing among the different peoples of India. India is in 
truth a country of many peoples, and there is there infinite material for the human 
archeologist who would study the earlier phases of human history among the 
primitive aboriginal tribes, still in what I would call the earlier stages of 
existence. We may there learn much of the origin of the institutions which we 
have long come to look on as almost part of our nature—of the earlier forms of 

roperty and marriage, and many other things. The fortunate connexion with 
India of that great scholar, Sir Henry Maine, has led to a great amount of light 
on the connexion between the East and the West. At present I would only 
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allude to one or two points in what I call the middle history of man, directly 
leading to our modern institutions, in respect of which I think that much may be 
learned from observation in India, And in India we are not now left to mere 
individual observation only. A very substantial commencement has been made 
towards the introduction of statistical science and the collection of statistics of 
tolerable value, in that country. For some years past great attention has been paid 
to this subject by the Government. I may venture to say that I myself, when I 
held office in that country, have done all that was in my power to promote statistical 
Imowledge; and a number of earnest men have done the like. As usual in the 
commencement of such inquiries, our difficulty has not so much been to get figures 
as to keep our statistical figures down to those which are pretty reliable. We 
are thoroughly aware of the necessity of caution in this respect ; and we believe 
that we are gradually coming to the point when we can say that we have some 
yery valuable statistics on a very large scale. 

Of the history and use of local Institutions we may learn very much in India. 
That country was, locally speaking, one of the most self-governed countries in the 
world, in native times. In all parts of this island, while the civic constitutions of 
the ancient Burghs have been preserved, the self-governing institutions of the 
country at large have almost entirely disappeared, leaving only a few fossil remains 
to testify to their previous existence. On the continent of Europe the old Com- 
munes retain a good deal of vitality. But it is in India under native rule that we 
see these institutions in full vigour and working order. That little republic, the 
village community of India, has come to be looked on as an interesting old relic 
rather than as the subject for modern imitation. In my opinion we may draw 
from it a very large stove of economic knowledge which may be very useful to us. 
1 grieve to say that philistine and self-satisfied as we are, prone as we are to believe 
that there can be no good thing that is not our own, instead of supporting and cherish- 
ing the self-governing Indian Communes, and taking from them an example 
for our own country, we are permitting them to fall into decay. They owed in fact 
their cohesion and their durability to pressure from without, to the necessity of 
the case, which made self-government indispensable to their existence. Our strong 
arm has removed that external pressure; and in our self-confident spirit we have 
substituted our pretentious but imperfect and uncertain Courts for the rough but 
reliable village rule of former days. I believe that the more we introduce into 
India true economic science, the more it will be apparent that we have taken on 
ourselves too heavy a burden, that too great centralization is a mistake, and 
that, ina country where political freedom on a large scale is impossible, the only 
satisfactory resource is a large measure of the local government to which the 
people are accustomed. : 

The tenure of land is another subject on which great light is thrown by Indian 
experience. After an intimate acquaintance with the tenures which we there 
find in existence, and those which our system has created, we seem to have before 
us a picture of the rise and progress of property in land, Putting aside the older 
forms of property, we have had in India many examples of the feudal tenure 
of a conquered country by chiefs and subchiefs holding in subordination one to 
another and ruling over communities of cultivators, some of whom were free and 
possessed of certain rights and privileges, and others were in a servile position, 
Among the communities holding land we have manifest traces of the old system 
of partition and repartition ; we have before our eyes the gradual disuse of that old 
system and the gradual growth of the individual tenure of the lands under the 
plough with common use of the pasture-lands, the wood, and the water, on a 
tenure strictly analogous to that of English Commons. We have the struggle 
between the Lords and the Commoners, and questions between the Commoners and 
the landless members of the community, just as we have had in this country. 
Then we have the growth of English ideas of property in land. We have the 
overlord, the Zemindar, no longer holding in fendal tenure and _ receiving 
customary dues and services, but turned by us into a rent-receiver. We have the 
struggle of the rent-receiver influenced by our ideas to turn the privileged culti- 
vator into a tenant pure and simple, to appropriate the Commons and to establish 
absolute property. We have the emancipation of some cultivators as copyholderg, 
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the subsidence of others put into rackrented tenants-at-will, and then into labourers. 
All these stages in the tenure of land we have in the Indian countries where the 
Zemindar system has prevailed. In other parts of India, where the Government 
has recognized the rights of and dealt with the Ryots direct, we have the rapid 
development of small property in land with all the incidents of that form of 
property with which in many parts of Europe we are familiar. 

Then we have another process going on in all properties, small and great. 
At first the holders of the land are content to pay, as they always have paid to 
native rulers, the bull of the rent to the State or to the feudal lord, retaining for 
themselves only certain dues and perquisites. Under our system the State rent 
is limited ; a portion of it is surrendered to the landholders. irom time to time, 
under the influence of English ideas, that portion left to the holder of the land is 
increased. In one great province the assessment rendered perpetual in the last 
century has become so light as to be rather a moderate land-tax than a rent. In 
other provinces a moderate assessment fixed for a very long period becomes a very 
light assessment before the end of that period; as the country progresses and 
values increase, the share of the landholder becomes larger every day; he learns 
to spend that share. When the time for revision of assessment comes he resists 
any very large or sudden increase; and the Government more and more yields to 
his demands. Thus gradually property in land in the English sense is established. 
Tenancy by capitalist farmers under capitalist landlords we have not yet come to 
in India. 

The subject of small cultivation seems to derive a new interest in a new quarter 
from what is now taking place in regard to the emancipated Africans in the United 
States of America and elsewhere. { understand that the cultivation which has 
already made the produce of the American cotton-districts almost or quite equal 
to that before the war, is for the most the cultivation of small independent negro 
cultivators, who raise cotton on a system much the same as that under which the 
Ryots of India or Metayers of Italy cultivate small farms. There seems to be 
among the dark races of India and Africa a dislike to regular hired labour, and a 
preference for independent labour on their own account, which makes them prefer 
small farming to service, or at all events leads to their doing better work on their 
own farms. There has been, I think, a disposition to undervalue the agricultural 
skill of the Indian ryot. And if it should prove that in advanced America, under 
free institutions, the cultivation of an article of great value and high quality is best 
carried on by small black farmers, we may well believe that in other countries, 
too, great results may be obtained by the same system. The settling down to 
honest labour of the American freedmen is an example full of promise, I hope, for 
the African race throughout the world. If in all the countries where the state 
of black freedmen is still uncertain they can be thus settled, a great end will be 
achieved, And in Africa itself we may hope that in countries now torn by war 
and slavery a guiding hand may lead the African race to peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy times. 

merely instance these as cases in which economic problems may be studied in 
their several stages in countries other than our own. I cannot attempt to pursue 
these subjects at present. 

Proceeding to another branch of economical science, I cannot but think that there 
has been passing before us of late a very great deal to bring home a view with which 
I have before on other occasions dealt—that curtly expressed in the homely saying 
of Walter Scott, that “it is saving rather than getting that is the mother of 
riches.” What an extraordinary economic lesson is read to us in the results of the 
late French war! True, the French have been politically humbled ; true, they have 
been obliged to pay a war indemnity of crushing magnitude. But what has fol- 
lowed? Misfortune has taught the French a lesson of economy and prudence ; 
triumph taught the Germans a lesson of pride and extravagance. The French 
have retrieved their losses; they are at this moment commercially the most pros- 

erous people in Europe; they bear without difficulty or distress a taxation far 
arger than that of any other country in the world; while the Germans, who 
launched out into extravagance on thestrength of the vast sums paid them by the 
French, are suffering greatly from exhaustion atid commercial collapse; their trade 
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is bad, their manufactures are discredited, their people are disheartened. The 
French are a people of small proprietors and small capitalists; they have not the 
great masses of accumulated wealth that we have in this country in the hands of 
great capitalists. But their wealth is more generally distributed among the people, 
and in their hands it fructifies at least as much in the end; if there are not such 
high profits, there are not such great spendings. Looking to their capacity of 
bearing taxation, to the general wellbeing of the people, to the very general pos- 
session of small property, it may well be a question whether, after all and in spite 
of wars and misfortunes, France is not quite as prosperous a country as our own, 
and quite as happy a country. 

This at least is certain, that small people working for themselves, if they do not 
earn more, at least work more zealously and save more than those who work as the 
hired labourers of others. Iam inclined to think that, treating the matter scien- 
tifically, the facts will justify us in reducing it to a law that the small man who 
works for himself is a thrifty man and saves, while the hired labourer is seldom so 
saving and prudent. Why isthis? I think the explanation is to be found in the 
habit of forethought and management which is necessarily engendered in the man 
who, not living on daily wages, is bound in some degree to take thought for the 
morrow, to calculate his ways and means, to husband his resources for a rainy day, 
to make forecasts of the provision for himself and his family. To this I attribute 
it that the small French proprietor, the Irish farmer, the Indian ryot, the Scotch 
weaver (who is unhappily passing from us) are or were all saving, thrifty men. 
Where will you find a better class than the old Scotch handloom weaver, the 
careful, thoughtful, well-educated, independent man, the owner of his own cottage 
and patch of garden ground, generally prudent, and always ready to hold his own 
in argument? No doubt modern mechanics make more; but do they accumulate 
more? The habit of living upon weekly wages diminishes the necessity for fore- 
thought. The practice of migrating in search of the best market takes away the 
desire to own a house and garden. I think it cannot too often be repeated that 
the great economic question of the day is to reconcile the modern arrangement of 
capitalist and workmen with sufficient incentives to prudence and economy ; that 
is the problem at the bottom of all plans of cooperation, and of most of the questions 
conuected with Trades’ Unions and the like. 

Very intimately connected, too, with this question is the great and most difficult 
subject of pauperism. Poor Indian ryots manage to get on without Poor Laws 
because they are prudent selfworkers. The poor Irish farmers for the most part 
do the same. In most European countries there are no poor laws. Yet when the 
people of a country are reduced to the position of labourers poor laws become a 
necessity. It is found in practice that people living on wages do not make the 
same provision for themselves and their helpless relations that self-workers do. 
There has been a strong disposition to meet this tendency by a more severe ad- 
ministration of the poor laws, by driving poor people into the workhouse. I con- 
fess that I doubt the efficacy of this system; at any rate I think it may be carried 
too far; and I was glad to hear Mr. Walter of the ‘Times’ make a manly stand 
against it in his place in the House of Commons. 

It is for us to treat the matter scientifically, and to consider the principles on 
which poor-relief is founded. The Scotch are a logical people, and they are in- 
clined to take the view that payments to the poor-rates are a kind of insurance. 
They pay rates when they are well-to-do, and they think they are well entitled to 
peusions from the rates when they are disabled. Is this view a correct one? or if 
not, what is the real principle of poor-rates and poor-relief? I think that these 
are questions which must be answered by those who would take a severe view of 
the relief system. Iam inclined to doubt whether English doctrinaires or central 
boards can much improve on our careful and prudent system of out-door relief 
administered by local bodies who thoroughly know their own people. 

Even if time permitted I would not venture to deal with great commercial 
questions in the presence of those who so much better understand them ; but there 
is one question of pressing importance at the present time to which I must allude, 
the more as it is much connected with the-country of which I have a large per- 
sonal knowledge, India; I mean the silver question, He would be a bold man 
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indeed who would prophecy the value of silyer as compared with gold afew years 
hence. I certainly shall not attempt to do so. There are countries, China espe- 
cially, of which we know very little; and I apprehend that the course of the silver- 
market will very greatly depend on the action of the States of the Latin Union 
and the United States of America. The disposition of the Government of India 
seems to be to adopt a waiting policy; and there are not sufficient data to enable 
any one to pronounce with confidence that this courseis wrong. ‘ When in doubt 
what to do, try how it will answer to do nothing,” is a maxim of much value. 
The only plan to which personally I have a little inclined is to put more silver into 
the rupee ; and that would not be safe till we are sure that the change in the 
relative value of the precious metals is permanent. 

On one point only in connexion with this subject I should like to say something 
further. he belief has been expressed, and the Silver Committee has accepted the 
suggestion, that India is likely to absorb an increased and increasing quantity of 
silver for currency purposes. This I greatly doubt. It is said that in many parts 
of India silver is yet little known for purposes of exchange, most transactions being 
conducted by the primitive method of barter. This I think quite a mistake. I 
have as wide an experience of India as most men; and I know no part of India 
where traffic is by barter for want or ignorance of coin, except the most remote 
hill regions of the most savage and unexplored aboriginal tribes which are yet 
hardly known even geographically. The Hindoos are a very old people; they used 
coin freely when we had none; and they have not forgotten the use of it. I should 
say that the special feature of their transactions is the use of a great deal of coin in 
cases where we should use notes, cheques, or bills. And my impression is the 
opposite of that which has been suggested. Iam inclined to think that as more 
modern ways are learned less coin will be required, not more. When I first went 
to India very large quantities of coin were hoarded. Every prosperous native 
prince who managed his finances well according to native ideas hoarded very large 
sums in coin. On the occasion of successions, minorities, and otherwise we ascer- 
tained the reality of these hoards. The weight and power of a prince or noble was 
estimated by his store of treasure. So in grades below, there was much disposition 
to put by stores of rupees ; and the prosperous peasant, like the Frenchman, either 
buried rupees in his hut or made them into ornaments for his family—a little 
capital to be converted into cash when necessity arose. Till very recently paper 
money was wholly unknown ; and even yet it is used but to a very minute degree 
compared with its use in European countries. 

Now that the country is more opened up every day, that there is more confidence 
in the British peace, that new channels of enterprise, new wants and ideas are 
developed, I believe that the habit of hoarding coin diminishes. Natives, princes, 
and nobles spend their money in many new ways. When they accumulate they 
lend it to the British Government to make railways in their territories, or under- 
take enterprises of their own, or put it in “Government paper.” Smaller people 
travel byrailway, enter into speculations, and utilize their money instead of hoarding 
it. In one direction, as people become richer the ornaments on their wives and 
children may become more valuable ; butin another direction, there is less hoarding 

of capital in this form. 

' Ina country where the coin of legal tender is so bully as silver there is much 
greater occasion to use paper money freely than where the currency is gold. I see 
not why, as confidence in our notes increases, they may not come to be used ten, 
or twenty, or fifty times as much as at present, why notes for large sums and silver 
for smaller sums should not constitute the currency for transactions above 
those for which copper suffices. If the tendency of things should be at all in the 
direction which I have indicated, it would follow that while we might understand 
the absorption of a vast amount of silver in the past half century, we might also 
Epon that the tendency thus to absorb that metal will not continue. 

would ask your permission now to turn for a moment to the subject of educa- 
tion, and to suggest that here of all things there is the amplest room for substituting 
scientific inquiry and a scientific treatment of that great economic agency for the 
empirical system hitherto followed. Let us try to work out what are the objects of 
education, and by what methods they may be best attained. How far and at. what 
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stages of the progress of the young human being is education useful as a mental 
gymnastic, and how far and when as a means of communicating positive knowledge 
to be retained. As a mental gymnastic, which are the faculties most to be culti- 
vated ? and in which, boys or girls, are particular faculties to be drawn out? Can 
we classify and distinguish the faculties of the mind—distinguish memory from the 
reasoning power for instance ? 

I am inclined to think that under the present haphazard system a boy generally 
gets that mental training which he least wants. The boy with a good memory, 
who does not need the excessive development of that faculty, does work depending 
on memory because “ he has a turn for it;” and his reasoning powers remain dor- 
mant for ever. The only boy whose reasoning powers are exercised by Euclid is 
the rare boy who has a éwrn for that sort of thing, and who does net need such 
a gymnastic. 

Then, when we come to the acquisition of knowledge, can we not distinguish 
the knowledge to be turned to use in after life? Is there no distinction in the 
teaching of boys destined for one sphere of life or another? In England, at any 
rate, do not the chains forged by degrading endowments tie down almost all to 
the same dull routine? Is the knowledge of the thixgs, the creatures, and the 
uses of the world put in due proportion to mere empirical learning? I ask all 
these questions without pretending to answer them; but I do again venture 
to suggest that education at present, of all things, requires scientific inquiry and 
scientific treatment. We must even, in dealing with education, go to the bottom 
of things, and inquire how far qualities are born, and how far they are produced 
by association and education. 

As regards the education and employment of women, is not -there great 
room for scientific inquiry on the question how far the mind of woman differs from 
that of man? Is there not, in fact, a very considerable mental difference between 
man and woman, just as there is a considerable bodily difference? Is not woman, 
to some extent at least, a different creature from man, so that we may in some 
sort predicate that under certain conditions a man will act in one way and a woman 
will act in another way, in the same manner (though not in the same degree) as we 
can predicate that a dog will act in one way and a cat in another? To some 
degree I am inclined to think that there 7s some natural difference, and that this 
difference must be taken into account in determining the treatment, the employment, 
and the functions of women. 

It is because I thoroughly sympathize with the desire of so many women of the 
middle classes to find useful and honourable employment for themselves that I 
think scientific inquiry into the economic capacities of the creature woman most 
necessary. If we can once solve that part of the problem, the rest will be com- 
paratively easy. I feel sure that there are many functions, whether they depend 
on nimbleness of finger, sympathy of heart, or quickness of intellect, for which 
wonen are especially fitted, while there are others for which their nature is less 
fitted and in respect of which they will do well to avoid an unequal rivalry with man. 

As education fits a man for his duty in the scheme of economy, so dissipation of 
various kinds unfits him; and we can hardly exclude from economic science the 
effect of the abuse of stimulants. I was going to say use and abuse, but I think it 
may be doubtful whether there is any real use for stimulants at all. In dealing 
with the matter scientifically, it seems very necessary to inquire how far the appe- 
tite for various stimulants is connected with questions of race and climate, and 
what is the comparative effect of pure stimulants and those which have a narcotic 
element. It does seem that man when he has the chance will indulge in some 
luxuries, and that drink cannot be stopped by preaching alone. Perhaps the best 
hope of a remedy may be to discover the means by which innocuous enjoyment 
may be afforded to him in consonance with his constitution and tastes. It may he 
a question fairly open to consideration whether the whisky of the Scotchman is or 
is not as injurious as the semi-narcotic beer of the Englishman. And then we 
have the larger question, whether the wholly narcotic opium of the Chinese is worse 
than or as bad as the alcohol of European countries. 

I have been led into the suggestion that these things are very much a matter of 
race by observation of the very singular way in which in Asia the populations are 
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divided into those who use opium and those who use alcohol, according to race- 
lines, even in countries where the facilities of obtaining the one or the other are 
precisely similar. In the east of India I found that the consumption of opium in 
the various districts was just in proportion as a Turanian or Chinese element pre- 
vailed in the population. The Aryan races of India never take to opium in a very 
great degree, except in the case of some of the Sikhs, whose religion prohibits the 
use of tobacco. Even in the districts where the poppy is almost universally culti- 
vated by the Ryots (and they supply the opium which the Chinese consume), it is a 
happy fact that the native population does not take to the common use of opium ; 
and there areno greater symptoms of the ill effects of the drug than in districts 
where it is very rare and dear—far less so than in districts where the cultivation is 
not permitted, but where there is an Indo-Chinese population. I cannot but 
think that such race proclivities open up an important field of inquiry. 

From so fertile sources of crime as drink and other stimulants one not unnaturally 

passes to justice and the repression of crime, as essential to economic safety and 
Eecpenity. No one who has experienced the vast relief obtained by the change 
rom a crude and undigested state of the law to the use of codes can doubt the 
immense adyantages of codification. It is very greatly to be regretted that so 
little progress in that direction has been made in this country. Not only would 
there be the great direct gain, but there would be this enormous advantage, that in 
a codified shape the laws of the three kingdoms might be assimilated. The very 
great juridical advantages which we possess in many respects in Scotland would be 
communicated to the sister kingdoms; and, on the other hand, we should obtain in 
Scotland some modern reforms which we need. We should get rid of that shock- 
ing anomaly and hindrance to business, the necessity of passing in the same legis- 
lature separate laws for England and Scotland, only because there is a difference in 
the legal phraseology and some of the details. I have been much struck by the ex- 
treme ignorance which prevails in England regarding our Scotch criminal system. 
The world is ransacked for examples in regard to such questions, as, for instance, 
the examination of the accused; and yet there is not one well-educated man in 
England in a thousand who knows that in his own island, at his own door, there is 
a system of criminal procedure most radically different from his own, and, as I 
venture to think, very worthy of English imitation. Who in England has the least 
idea of the wholesome Scotch system under which the first inquiry includes the 
examination of the prisoner before lawyers are permitted to see him, and the record 
for judicial use of the statements which he makes? 

After judicial inquiry comes punishment ; and here I am inclined to believe that 
the civilized world is still very much at fault. I think there is still immense room 
for scientific discussion on the subject of punishments, There are some great sub- 
jects, such as sanitation and punishments, in respect of which I believe that the experts 
claim a certainty and a knowledge which has not yet been attained. On the con- 
trary, I think there is still every thing to be gained by inquiry and experiment 
conducted without prejudice or preconceived conclusions. The mere shutting-up 
a man in prison without severe treatment is by no means a sufficient deterrent to all 
natures; and when we seek to be severe, we clash with modern notions of humanity, 
In one shape, indeed, there seems to he a disposition to revert to a form of torture— 
that is, by flogging. Yet after a great experience I am myself much convinced 
that of all forms of corporal punishment flogging is the most uncertain, ineffective, 
and dangerous. Ina light and simple form it is good for juvenile delinquents, 
whose offences are petty, and whom we would not contaminate by a first imprison- 
ment. And flogging is to some natures a material addition to other punishments. 
But as soon as we try to carry it beyond this we are placed in this dilemma, that 
a flogging which is safe is an insufficient punishment; a more severe flogging is a 
sort of lottery : nineteen or ninety-nine men it may not harm, the twentieth or 
hundredth it will kill. I really believe that it would be safer to cut off a finger or 
an ear than to attempt to deal with serious offences by flogging only. 

It is because I think we do not yet fully understand the science of punishment 
that I am myself opposed to a too uniform and centralized system of prison manage- 
ment, I thoroughly admit that there is much room for reform in regard to the 
number of our jails and for improvement in the management of many of them, 
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Measures to carry out these objects I would gladly see. But, doing so much, I 
would still both retain in this as in other things the services of the many experi- 
enced local magistrates who in this country give so much time and attention to 
local business, and leave a considerable latitude for some variety of treatment and 
some facility of experiment in regard to the treatment of criminals. 

I do not attempt to go into further detail on these subjects. Iam sure that it is 
betterthat I should notdetain youlonger, but should give place to the many interesting’ 
papers which will illustrate this Section, and which will, I trust, lead to many im- 

ortant discussions, If the scope of this Section is somewhat wide and perhaps 
is defined than that of other Sections of the Association which deal with more 
precise branches of science, it at all events includes a variety of subjects of much 
ractical and immediate interest. If only on the subject of silver currency some 
ight can be shed, great good will be done. That subject will be treated by very 
able hands; and we shall have the advantage of men ot great practical knowledge 
in discussing it. Other subjects I might mention which will be brought before you 
in papers of great interest; but they will speak for themselves, and I need not 
enumerate them here. 


Agricultural Statistics. By Writ11am Borty. 


The author stated that this was a continuation of a previous paper “On Agri- 
cultural Statistics and Waste Lands,’ The antiquity and utility of agricultural 
statistics in the far East, where they operated as a stimulus to production, gave a 
knowledge of their resources and averted famine. The elaborate system thereof 
now adopted in our Australian colonies he considered worthy of imitation by the | 
United Kingdom and all its dependencies, remarking that the entire cost of the 
Bengal famine (£6,588,000), with the sacrifice of life and its demoralizing effects, 
might have been prevented had a thoroughly good ugcord of cultivation and its 
outcome been in operation in India. Of the acreage of Great Britain and Ireland 
(77,600,000) there were in 1875 :— 


PSF COT CHOOSE. neranins fat cic ccenap ans anaes wo biel atta rena usistae says .. 11,399,030 
TOOTS, ANGAOTOON ETOPS gobs sei $505 rcs, s data piesa: sanursevere) a/c twp 5,057,029 
Flax, hops, fallow, and grasses under rotation ............, 7,085,128 
In permanent grasses, exclusive of heath and mountain-land, 23,773,602 
MUTED CON LAG =FOR sw slot'ans oie) sch iuaiaan's bi pursadeneuad odin aivias ates 30,185,211 
1 7 a RA oes the Maas 77,800,000 

atule yes hes 10,162,787 ; increase in three years 444,282 

Sheep...... AT ADL OMB.) ee » 1,245,306 

Biases oes 3,495,167 ; decrease ,, ” 682,833 


Horses .... 1,875,851; i 91 m1 58,020 


The decrease in pigs is accounted for by the high price of barley &e. The import 
of grain, flour, and meal in the fifty-two weeks ending August 25, 1876, was 
116,618,594 ewt. It is estimated that we import about half the corn we consume, 
and 14 per cent. of our consumption of .meat alive or cured. We consume 
33,697,783 ewt. of beef, mutton, pork, hams, and bacon. Estimating the popula- 
tion at 33,000,000, each man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom consumes 
annually 114 lbs. weight of meat, exclusive of poultry, fish, game, and rabbits. 
With reference to waste lands the author advocates legislative encouragement and 
security for the outlay of capital, with skill and enterprise in their cultivation, 
where there was a reasonable prospect of a profitable result. The returns showed 
an increase of 171,479 acres in cultivation on the preceding year, which, as far as it 
went, was satisfactory. In conclusion, he observed the present time is favourable to 
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its extension: the people emigrate who are willing to work, sanitation asks and 
supports it, yee economy requires it, philanthropy suggests it, the money-market 
favours it, the rate of discount being but 2 per cent. When capital and money 
is a drug at 1 per cent., how can we better employ it than in the increased and 
improved cultivation of the soil, with the invaluable satisfaction of giving healthy 
employment to tens of thousands of the people, and permanently increasing the 
value of our property both individually and nationally ? 


The Economy of Penalties. 
By the Rey. Joun 8. Burr, Chaplain of Broadmoor Asylum. 


The problem which economy is called upon to solve, stated in its simplest terms, 
is either to achieve a given result with the least possible expenditure of force, or 
with a given amount of force to achieve the greatest possible result. 

But the problem is seldom presented in a form so simple; either the greatest 
attainable result is not known, or the available force is not determined, while vari- 
ations in the force used involve complications with other forces, and therefore also 
complicated results. Accordingly the problem generally assumes this ulterior form: 
when the cost of the force used is deducted from the value of the result, to deter- 
mine the point at which the excess of value is greatest. 

This is the form which the problem ultimately assumes in the economy of 
penalties. : 


The result to be attained at in the use of penalties is by no means determined. 

The general opinion is that penalties ought to be aimed at the complete repres- 
sion of crime. This opinion was countenanced by Archbishop Whately and by’ 
Mr. Bentham ; but this opinion is inexact and misleading. 

Lawlessness in a population is restrained powerfully by other moral forces ante- 
cedent in their action to penalties. Penalties are a supplemental force; they are 
thrown in as “ make-weights.” 

But the incentives to crime which overpower those other antecedent forces 
counteract also the action of this supplemental force. It is a matter of universal 
experience that the complete suppression of crime is impossible. 

Between what is effected by those antecedent forces and what cannot be effected 
by this supplemental force there lies an undetermined amount of preventible crime. 
The prevention of more or less of this preventible crime is the result which ought 
to be aimed at by penalties. d 

The amount of preventible crime, and the point at which the crime-rate is affected 
by an increase or a decrease of penalties, is to be found by a study of what may be 
called comparative criminality. There are great fluctuations in the rate of the 
commitments to prison among the population generally and in different localities, 
But these fluctuations do not follow ery an increase or a decrease in the use 
of penalties ; on the contrary, for more than half a century the amount of crime in 
its graver forms, and the severity of punishments for them, have gone on decreasing 
concurrently. This is evidence that heretofore penalties haye been used in excess 
of their proper deterring power. 


Of the cost of penalties. I, 

In an economy of penalties there are three subsidiary eeonomies—namely, an 
economy of pain, an economy of labour, and financial economy. 

In this paper the economy of pain is alone treated of. Until the exact point is 
found at which the amount of crime varies inversely with the increase or decrease 
of punishment, the problem is to keep crime at a given level with the least possible 
expenditure of pain. 

he infliction of pain in excess of what is necessary is erwelty. States cannot 
lessen the happiness of thousands of the population by severe penalties without 
incurring heavy costs to the nation. There is a lessening of loyalty, and there is 
often a revulsion of feeling produced against the Government. There are more 
than 150,000 commitments to the prisons of England and Wales every year. 
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There are more than 27,000 persons lying in those prisons constantly. If from 
arriving at a mistaken result one third or one half of these persons are kept in 
prisons in excess of what is necessary, the amount of the nation’s happiness is 
lessened to an extent by no means trifling. 

In administering the penalty of imprisonment, the economy of pain leads to a 
conclusion in favour of compressing the penal element into shorter periods of time 
under a rigorous separate discipline, instead of expanding it over longer periods of 
time in association. : 

The longer sentences tell upon the faculties of prisoners; the severe discipline 
does not. 

The popular opinion that a separate discipline cannot be prolonged beyond twelve 
months is founded on error. The objection shows that the principle of the separate 
system is not correctly understood. The evidence is conclusive that a separate dis- 
cipline may be enforced for long terms with perfect safety. Now and then injury 
to the mind may be produced, but the cases ought to be very rare. Injury both to 
mind and body will occasionally result from any form of severe punishment ; even 
curative processes sometimes do great injury. 

The use of chloroform is occasionally fatal; but this does not overthrow the use 
of it. If at any hospital the deaths from it were frequent, this would be evidence 
that it was not administered properly. It is the same with the separate system of 
prison discipline. e 

The economy of prison labour and financial economy are necessarily passed over. 

Tf the principles advocated in the former papers were acted upon, one third or 
one half of the cells in county and borough prisons would be left vacant. 

If the principles adyanced in this third paper were acted upon, those yacant cells 
would be filled with prisoners undergoing penal servitude, and the conyict prisons 
» would be nearly emptied. 

Further investigation of these principles is invited. It is submitted that they are 
based upon laws of man’s moral nature, which govern even goyernments, and which 
states cannot contravene with impunity. 


On the present extent of Slavery and the Slave Trade, with a reference to the 
Progress of Abolition since the close of the American War. By the Rey. 
Aaron Busaccrt. 


Slavery now prevailed in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Tunis, Morocco, Madagascar, 
Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Affghanistan, and in the dominions of the Seyyid of Zan- 
zibar, and amongst the different tribes of Hast and Central Africa. Every continent 
shared in this great crime. In Turkey it was a vast national institution, degrading 
the dignity of labour, demoralizing domestic relations, and paralyzing the influences 
of modern civilization, Pcrtugal had the will but not the power to abolish slayery 
throughout her territories. From 6000 to 10,000 slaves were annually conveyed 
from the Portuguese coasts of Mozambique to Madagascar, Spain stood alone 
among the nations of Europe in resolutely maintaining slavery in Cuba. At the 
lowest estimate it was computed that 70,000 Africans yearly crossed the sea into 
slavery; and, accepting Dr. Livingstone’s estimate of the numbers massacred by 
slave-hunters and perishing on the route to the sea-coast, it was computed that not 
less than 500,000 were annually sacrificed. The author questioned the eflicacy of 
having treaties for the suppression of slavery, when these were only meant to 
worry petty Arabs or African chiefs, or the Seyyid of Zanzibar, while other and 
stronger nations were left to do what they wished. He then poimted out that at 
the close of the American war 4,000,000 of slaves were set free, and he was glad 
to say that America at this moment was more severe against complicity in slavery 
than even English law. And now that America had lent her influence on the side 
of the slave, he thought there would be no difficulty in abolishing slavery. Por- 
tugal had desired that the slaves in some of her islands should be free, but it was 
questionable whether the decree was in any measure operative. The Queen of 
Madagascar in 1874 issued a proclamation granting freedom to all slaves imported 
since June 1865 (the date of the treaty with Great Britain, America, and France) ; 
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but there was no evidence that one slave had been freed through that proclamation. 
Even so late as last year Arab merchants openly exposed slaves for sale in the 
a pe and no attempt had yet been made to give freedom to the masses of slaves 
who were natives of Madagascar. After referring to the exertions made by Dr. 
Kirk, through whom the Sultan of Zanzibar had been brought to make the treaty 
with England, he said that, according to Lord Derby, the Foreign Office was in 
communication with the Turkish and Egyptian Governments with a view to the 
suppression of the slave trade. Thus far has the slave trade been abolished; but 
the progress of this movement depended entirely upon a strong public opinion. 
Circumstances were propitious, and an earnest effort might now realize all the 
sacred conditions of British freedom. 


On some Special Evils of the Scottish Poor Law. By Atrx. M‘Nurt Carp. 


The author, after referring to the position of the poor people before the dis- 
ruption, and the fact that in some measure it led to the passing of the Poor Law 
Act of 1845, said that in Scotland the parish minister and five of his elders were 
entitled to life-seats at the Parochial Board for managing the poor, while in fewer 
than one in seyen of the whole parishes an equal number of members were per- 
mitted to be elected by the ratepayers. There were 326 parishes out of 811 in 
which the elected members were restricted by the Board of Supervision to a third 
of those entitled to seats by reason of ecclesiastical office. There were not a few 
parishes in which only one member was pores to be elected. Thus a perilous 
system had grown up of men who contributed little, having the power of spending 
the money of ratepayers, who had no voice in their appointment and no power to 
remove them. The constant vigilance necessary to keep pauperism within bounds 
was not likely to find a place under such a system. Then the advance of expen- 
diture for the poor in Scotland was found in 1847 to be £433,915, and in 1875 
£794,916. In England, in 1847, the expenditure was £5,298,787, and in 1874, the 
latest report, it was £7,664,957 ; while in Ireland, in 1852 (the earliest report he 
could get), the sum expended was £884,260, while in 1875 it was only £771,553. 
In Iveland there had been a reduction instead of a growth in the total cost, even 
including able-bodied, where the population was only five and a half millions; 
whereas in Scotland the population was only three millions, and the able-bodied 
had no claim on the rates. That was explained by the known excess to which out- 
door relief was carried on in Scotland under ecclesiastical managers. Of 176,787 
receiving relief in 1874, only 7752 were in the poorhouse; while in England only 
one in five of the poor were put on indoor relief, and in Ireland forty-four were in 
the workhouse for every thirty who got outdoor relief. The independence which 
formerly characterized the Scottish peasantry had been adem and destroyed 
through the facility with which outdoor relief had been given. An illustration of 
the lax management was to be found in the extent to which loose women of the 
parish—unmarried women with children—received stipends from the poor-rates, 
enabling them to live manifestly to their neighbours in greater ease than others of 
their rank. In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright there were found on the rolls eighty- 
seven dissolute women having 207 children, of whom only three women haying 
eight children were sent to the poorhouse. One parish in that county stood among 
the highest in Europe for bastardy. In January 1875 there were in the southern 
district of Scotland alone 741 women with 1473 illegitimate children receiving 
parish relief; and in another district, in May 1875, there were on the outdoor roll 
330 cases of single women with illegitimate children. Could it be wondered, there- 
fore, that under such a system, patronized by the Church and its ministers—unde- 
signedly no doubt, but very eflectually—the growth of immorality in Scotland 
should have become so appalling. Did anybody believe that if the management 
were substantially in the hands of Christian men, elected by those who provided 
the funds, that such a system could live for three months ? 

Another eyil was the area for rating and settlement. That in Scotland was 
limited to parishes: in England there were only 647 of such areas, while in Scot- 
land there were 804, In England the population to each area was 35,972, while in 
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Scotland it was only 4280; and London, with a population equal to Scotland, had 
only thirty. Nearly one in three of these areas in Scotland had fewer than 1000 
inhabitants, and every tenth parish fewer than 500. That caused a great inequality 
of rating between neighbouring parishes, and a multitude of petty administrations 
with limited views and increased expenses, and continual interparochial conflicts. 
As an instance of that, he mentioned that in the Barony parish of Glasgow alone 
there were commonly between 2000 and 53000 undetermined cases of settlement. 
Again, the law of settlement was adverse to freedom of liberty, and the effect of it 
was that a man whose settlement was in a small parish was practically limited to 
the inhabitants of that parish to find customers for his labour. It operated by 
creating a fictitious interest, in every land- or house-owner, farmer, and ratepayer 
feeling it their duty to prevent a man being in their parish long enough to obtain a 
settlement there. The field for a labouring man was therefore physically limited to 
narrow bounds round the place where he lived, and any arrangement which artifi- 
cially increased his difficulty in obtaining a house in another district, where he could 
have steadier work and better wages, was a source of oppression to him. The law 
of settlement in narrow areas had led to the pulling down of houses and restriction 
of the accommodation of labourers in county parishes in Scotland, and one result 
of that was that nearly one third of the whole people of Scotland lived in houses of 
one room. That was a fact which required to be enforced on the Legislature, in 
order that wider bounds of settlement might be adopted, as had been done eleyen 
years ago in England. 


On the part in the Operation of Capital due to Fiwed or Limited Amounts 
invested in Trade. By Hyon Crarxn, F.S.S, 


The author stated that it was popularly considered that capital in its excess or in 
its deficiency was uniform in its influence in all branches of commerce ; and he 
called attention to branches of trades wherein the amount of capital indicated could 
not practically be increased. A ready-money tradesman, as a baker, might be 
quoted as an example; and the total of such operations was large. In England, 
France, and Germany there were a number of persons engaged in such trades, the 
savings of which in times of prosperity went to form a fund for the larger opera- 
tions of commerce, and the disturbance of which aggravated the severity of a period 
of pressure. 


On recent attempts at Patent Legislation. By St. Joun V. Day, C.Z. se. 


The author holds that the Lord Chancellor’s Bill of 1876 is entirely contrary to 
what is wanted for the maintenance of an efficient Patent Law; he points out the 
insufficiency of the numbers of examiners for which the Bill provides. Examina- 
tion can be and ought to be effectually carried out. ; 

The paper contains statistics for the requirements and practice advocated, 
shows on what grounds it is desirable to maintain the existing practice of granting 
provisional epee? upon the filing of a provisional specification; the practice of 
preparing abridgements is unnecessary, and serves no practical end, as in all cases 
it is essential to refer to the complete specifications themselves. 

The author also discusses the clause of the Bill dealing with what the examiners 


are to report upon, compulsory licenses, &c. 


On the Importance of extending the British Gold Standard, with subordinate 
Silver Coins, to India as a remedy for the inconvenience in India of a rapid 
Depreciation of Silver. By W. Nettson Hancock, LL.D. 


It was obvious to those who had read the report of the Committee on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver that the British currency occupied an exceptionally satisfactory 
position for meeting the great fluctuation in value which silver was undergoing. 
Tn India, under the government of the East-India Company, the primitive arrange- 
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ment of a silver standard was allowed to remain; and this unsatisfactory state of 
matters continued till 1837, when, although a new rupee was established, the use 
of silver as a standard was left unchanged. The result has been that the depre- 
ciation of ‘silver has produced a most serious disturbance in the exchanges between 
this country and India, and has disturbed trade and monetary transactions in India 
generally. One of the causes of disturbance was the discovery of the fertile silver- 
mines in California ; and he regretted to say that there was no guarantee against a 
further and still more disturbing fall in the value of silver, like what took place in 
the sixteenth century after the discovery of the silver-mines of Potosi. Had the 
assimilation of the Indian and British currencies taken place in 1816 or 1833 no 
difficulty would have arisen any more than it had done in Canada or Australia. He 
did not think that the change of the standard from silver to gold would involve any 
change in the mode of keeping accounts in rupees. All that was required was to 
fix the proportion at which a sovereign would be a legal tender. As to the desira- 
bility of such a change he thought there could be no doubt; and had the change 
been made when the value of the rupee was two shillings it would have been easy, 
as a sovereign would then have been exactly ten rupees. To remedy the evil, the 
author concluded by expressing a desire that a reformation of the coinage and an 
assimilation of the currency between this country and India should take place 
during the reign of Her Majesty, as in that way the sovereignty of the Queen 
would, in the circulation of British rupees and British sovereigns, marked with their 
fixed proportion of rupees, be associated in the mind of every native of India with 
the lasting benefit conferred on himself and his country. 


-_ 


On Savings’ Banks as a State Function developed by Charity Organization. 
By W. Nettson Hancocr, LL.D. 


The results submitted to the Section were :—That now the perfectly safe places 
for the sayings of the poor are provided by the State in such numbers, and for such 
long hours, and under such convenient arrangements by the Post-Office Savings’ 
Banks, the object for which charitable Savings’ Banks were established has been 
fulfilled, and these institutions haye become unnecessary and are a waste of cha- 

_ ritable effect. 

That the State should withdraw its connexion with them, as the State has only 
imperfect and divided control, as the limitation of liability of the charitable pro- 
moters makes the security imperfect, and as it is bad teaching for the poor to offer 
them a bounty at the public expense to invest their savings in less perfect security 

than the Post-Office Savings’ Banks. 

_ That the voluntary closing of charitable Savings’ Banks is going on too slowly, 
owing to the too limited provision for the compensation of the paid officers. 
That the State would save £140,000 a year immediately, and as the paid officers 
died or retired would save £280,000 if the system of official audit in Ireland were 
extended to England and Scotland, and all the Trustee Banks and officers, as soon 
as the audit was completed, were taken over by the State. 
That the services of the charitable promoters and honorary officers in instituting 
the general system of Sayings’ Banks for the poor, which the State has been so long 
connected with, and the great profit to the State of immediate and complete con- 

version of charitable Savings’ Banks into Post-Office Savings’ Banks, makes it a case 
_ where complete security of service or compensation to the officers would not only 
_ be morally just, but economically advantageous to the State. 


7 


On the Memorial of Eminent Scientific Gentlemen in Favour of a Permanent 
A Scientific Museum. By J. Heywoon, F.R.S. 


» 
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The Results of Five Years of Compulsory Education. 
By Wiii1am Jack, LL.D. 


In this paper the author did not propose to discuss the question whether the quality 
of elementary education in this country has improyed or deteriorated in conse~ 
quence of the introduction of compulsion. Few inquiries would be more difficult. 
There is no absolute standard of quality. He used the word results for two things 
which can be measured in figures :— 

(1) The change in the number of children attending efficient elementary schools. 

(2) The change, if any, in the regularity of attendance at school. 

In the English Education Act of 1870 the Government, for the first time, sanc- 
tioned the principle that wherever the school board of a locality believes that chil- 
dren ought to be compelled to attend school, parents may be compelled to send them 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment, subject to such bye-laws as the school board 
may enact. 

Since that time school boards representing a population of nearly 123 millions of 
people in England and Wales have passed and worked compulsory bye-laws. Com- 
pulsion is now adopted by forty-six per cent. of the whole population of England 
and Wales, and by eighty-two per cent. of the borough population. 

In the new Education Act of 1876 England has adopted the principle of uni- 
versal compulsion, creating a school attendance committee where there is no school 
board, and enjoining that committee or the school board of the locality to make and 
enforce bye-laws and otherwise carry out the provisions of the Act. 

They are briefly these :— 

Ist. It is declared to be the duty of every parent to see to the elementary educa- 
tion of his child above five and below fourteen. 

2nd. No employer is permitted to employ 

(a) any child under ten years of age, with certain (no doubt considerable) 
permitted exceptions ; or 
(6) any child over ten and up to fourteen 
without a certificate either of education or of previous attendance of a due amount, 

These provisions will come into force fully in 1881. 

After giving the general results for the three countries the writer proposed to look 
somewhat more in detail to the results of the application of compulsion in the large 
cities, which are types of 82 per cent. of the borough population of England. The 
Act of 1870 decreed a sihingl board for London. The first step which the board 
took was to discover the actual school supply in the metropolis, and to male a rea- 
sonable estimate of what was wanted. The Government theory was, that accomo- 
dation ought to be provided for one in six of the population. After making allow- 
ances for the middle and upper classes, and for the necessary absences, the School 
Board of London decided that a supply for one in eight of the population was enough 
to provide for elementary schooling in its district. Accordingly it was necessary to 
haye accommodation for 420,000 children, the population in 1871 being approximately 
3,356,000. The Board found schools existing in 1870, or erected or projected he- 
tween that and 1878, for 308,000, so that their first duty was to build for 112,000 
more children. Many of the existing schools were inefficient ; they had to work 
gradually towards the remodelling or uprooting of these inefficient schools; they 
had to alter the habit of irregular attendance. Between the spring of 1871 and the 
Michaelmas of 1873, two and a half years, they had increased the average attend- 
ance by 60,000. At midsummer, 1876, the average attendance had risen to 805,749, 
an increase of 131,448 over the spring of 1871, when it was 174,301. Thus in five 
years the ayerage attendance on efticient schools has risen by seventy-five per cent. 
in the metropolis, against the Irish eight per cent. in five years. Besides this there 
were 42,000 in non-efficient schools, which is 12,000 fewer than in the previous 
year. There were 87,000 who ought to have been at school, but who were absent 
from various causes at Midsummer 1876. This official estimate of deficiency is 
founded on the theory that 575,000 children between three and thirteen require ele- 
mentary teaching—say one in six of the population. But the School Board of Lon- 
don do not think it necessary to provide school accommodation for more than 440,000 
—say one in eight; and in fact they have provided, up to the end of 1876, for 
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420,000, which was their original estimate of existing deficiency. They have only 
to provide efficient schools for the children representing the increase of population 
since 1871. 

The change wrought since the foundation of the School-Board system is thus 
enormous. Considering the number of untrained children drawn for the first time 
within the School-Board net the regularity of attendance secured is also very re- 
markable. It was 75 per cent. of the roll in Midsummer, 743 per cent. at Christmas, 
1875, 763 per cent. at Midsummer, 1876—rather better than that in Scotland; and 
these results are to be compared with the 67 per cent. of Ireland, where there is no 
compulsion, and of all England, where it is only partial. 

Of the 87,000 not attending school in the metropolis I must add that 65,000 are 
under five, an age when we in Scotland scarcely think of sending children to school 
at all. The infant-school system is, it is well known, much more developed in south 
than in north Britain. 

For the sake of simplicity I have neglected the varying increases of population 
in the large towns. To take it into account would introduce no material change in 
the comparative figures, and very little change of any kind. 

It remains for us to look at the dark side of compulsion. In London two pre- 
liminary notices precede the parent’s summons before a magistrate for neglect of 
his children. These warnings generally have the eflect desired. Thus there were 
35,000 A notices in last half-year, which brought 18,000 to school, or made them 
more regular; then there were 23,000 B notices; these were followed by 3990 sum- 
monses and by about 3400 fines. At that time in London 150 people were sum- 
moned and 130 people were fined every week for neglecting the education of their 
children. The cost of this machinery for the year is £24,000, being 1s. 7d. per head 
per annum on the average attendance secured. But the cost, heavy though it is, 
seems to me scarcely worth counting compared with the feeling amongst the poor 
which I should expect these prosecutions to create. There is no sign, however, that 
the efficiency of the present compulsory action is diminishing. The addition to the 
attendance in the half-year ending Midsummer, 1875, was 17,600. In the half-year 
ending Christmas, 1875, it was only 1400. But the winter was an exceptionally se- 
as and the increase in the half-year ending Midsummer, 1876, has again risen 
to 17,252. 

Figures and percentages are apt to leave rather a vague and shadowy impression ; 
and it may help to realize the difficulty as well as the extent of the problem practi- 
cally presented to school-board officers if I take four instances at random from the 
report of the London School Board. They seem to me to throw a vivid light on 
the infinite variety of domestic and social entanglements in which the enforcement 
of compulsion inevitably involves us. 

“Richard Rust was summoned for Richard, nine. The lad is a very bad one, 
and was rapidly going to ruin. The father having arranged with some friends in 
the country to take charge of him in the future, the summons was withdrawn upon 
payment of costs.” 

“Tomlin. In this case, notwithstanding that fines were imposed, and a warrant 
applied for and granted for the apprehension of the defendant, no good result en- 
sued, as the warrant officer was unable to apprehend the father, who worked in the 
country, and seldom or neyer returned home except on Sundays. Application was 
made to the magistrate for a summons against the wife, on the ground that she had 
the ‘actual custody.’ This was granted; but she removed, and the visitor has been 
unable to ascertain her address. She probably went into the country.” 

“Richard Raymond was summoned at Lambeth police-court for neglecting to 
cause his son William to attend school. The father stated that the boy had been 
refused admission on account of an impediment in his speech. In order that in- 
quiries might be made Mr. Ellison adjourned the case for one week, when the state- 
ment of the father being proved false a fine of 2s. and costs was inflicted.” 

“Henry Warner, summoned for his son, aged ten, pleaded that it was no fault of 
his, that his wife was master of the situation, and would not let the lad attend 
school. Case was adjourned for inquiry, which resulted in establishing the fact that 
the defendant was certainly not the master of his household; but the magistrate 
said he ought to be, and fined him.” 
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A family like Rust’s shifts its residence out of London. The case drops out of 
the cognizance of those who have long been watching it, and new officers have to take 
it up from the very beginning. Tomlin’s father is never at home except on Sun- 
days ; and when the school board officer summons the mother, who has “the actual 
custody,” Mrs, Tomlin slips through his fingers like an eel. Raymond's father pre- 
tends that he has an impediment, and that schools won’t take him in. Poor War- 
ner has a wife who won’t let the lad attend school, and won’t let Warner send him 
there. There are forty cases for every one of these every week; two thousand 
times as many of such stories are told annually before the police-courts of London, 
every one of them with some ingenious variation of pretended excuse, or some 
miserable and perplexing real difficulty. 

The statistics of Liverpool are as follow :—The cost of compulsion is about 2s. per 
child on the roll (about 3s. per child in average attendance), which is about twice 
what it isin London. ‘The increase in the average attendance on public elementary 
schools in five years is from 33,827 to 41,192, being 21 per cent., as against the 8 
_ per cent. of Ireland or the 75 per cent. of London. The average attendance has 
fallen from 70 per cent. to 64 per cent. of the number on the roll, which is very sig- 
nificant of the class of children brought in by the compulsory clauses. Besides the 
public schools the authorities of Liverpool estimate that there were 10,058 on the 
roll of all other elementary schools in 1871, and 14,300 of all others in 1875. Liver- 
pool has advanced, but very much more slowly than London. It started very 
much better than London did, and had far less leeway to make up. It is dificult 
precisely to compare its present educational position with that of London, because 
the non-public schools occupy much more of the ground in proportion than in the 
metropolis. Its population was 493,000 in 1871, and there were 14,000 seamen be- 
longing to the port. So far as school attendance goes there is probably little now 
to choose between the two cities. 

In Liverpool great attention is paid to the working of compulsory bye-laws. In 
the year ending October 1, 1876, 6182 notices were issued to parents, and 1817 pro- 
secutions took place in consequence. This would correspond to about 12,000 in Lon- 
don, the rate oem being 8000. Before the parent is prosecuted parents are brought 
by the notices to meet a member of the board and the superintendent of visitors, 
and such meetings are held two or three times a week. For instance, the author is 
told, “In one small district, having about 2000 children, the parents of 355 were 
brought before a member of the board, and the present result is that 124 are regu- 
lars, 11 are delicate, 10 have removed, 6 are over age, 1 has been exempt, and there 
are 203 who are still irregular; 24 of these have been summoned more than once. 
Those from the 203 who are still irregular who have not been summoned are not 
considered irregular enough for a summons.” 

The statistics of Manchester are somewhat similar to those of Liverpool. The 
Manchester attendance returns were first collected by the board in December, 1871. 
At that date the average attendance was 26,328, and the number on the roll was 
39,240. The last quarterly returns for the quarter ending June, 1876, showed 
32,220 children in average and 50,461 in roll attendance. Thus in 43 years the 
average attendance has risen 223 per cent., or 5 per cent. per annum. The popula- 
tion of Manchester has remained practically stationary during the time, so that the 
same extent of increase was not to be expected as in the case, for instance, of Glas- 
gow and of London. But the general effect on the results of making the allowance 
would nowhere be of very great importance. 

The regularity of attendance may be measured as usual by the proportion which 
the average bears to the roll attendance. It was 67 per cent. in Manchester before 
compulsion, it is now 64 per cent.; and the change signifies that a new class, whose 
attendance it is unusually difficult to secure or to make regular, has been brought 
into school. Attendance in Manchester has not fallen much under the pressure of 
the compulsory law; but it was not higher before, and it is a little lower now than 
the average for all England and for Ireland. 

The compulsory powers of the School Board are extensively used in Manchester. 
The clerk of the Board tells me that the recent average is seventy or eighty cases 
brought before the magistrate per week. The pressure is exercised on two grounds 
—non-attendance and irregular attendance ; and the board at present aims to con- 
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strain children to give at least 80 per cent. \of possible attendances. The population 
of Manchester is 351,000, so that seventy per week—say 3500 per year—represents 
one prosecution for every hundred persons. But this rate is only the existing or re- 
cent rate. In the whole of 1875 there were only 1059 prosecutions—say 20 per 
week, or 1 in 340 of the population. The author supposes that the increased activity 
of prosecution is largely due to the rise in the increased number of attendances, 
from 50 to 80 per cent., required under recent bye-laws, in the last week of which 
he was told the prosecutions amounted to as many as 130, which is pretty much the 
same as for the ten times more populous city of London. He does not know the 
expense of school-board prosecutions in Manchester. Both in that city and in 
Liverpool the attendance seems to have become slightly less regular under compul- 
sion. 

In Birmingham the results are yery remarkable. The city was the head-quarters 
of the Education League, and that powerful and intelligent organization influenced 
the School Board. Noblesse oblige. The first Birmingham board felt itself bound 
to show what educational zeal could do. In December 1871 the average attend- 
ance in public elementary schools was 16,263. Compulsion was not resorted to till 
May 1872. Then and since then the average has heen :— 


December 1871........00005 Pa | 3073) 
May USA Diao Paha ton ee 20,028 
‘ Teles ey state sade 28,035 
a 1874..... tat at ae dln eiee 30,339 
mn DEE Be geeccraia'ae salelde) simp pleas 34,718 
3 ESTE pa shd ckecgth ical! E » > eyed 38,817 


Thus in 43 years the apparent increase in Birmingham has been 158 per cent. 
When account is taken of half-timers, according to the modes of computation of the 
department, the increase in these 43 years is the prodigious one of 150 per cent. In 
addition to this the proportion of average attendance to the roll attendance has risen 
from 62 to 70 per cent. These magnificent results make the record of the first two 
school boards of Birmingham memorable in the educational annals of England. 
They have not been obtained, however, without great exertions and severe pressure. 
Since May 1872 prosecution has been resorted to in 7515 cases, an average of 1900 
annually. At that rate the annual average for London with its 06,000 of atten- 
dance Samia be 17,000 instead of 8000, Birmingham manages compulsion cheaply. 
Prosecutions used to cost them £1000 annually; they now cost, under a system of 
specially reduced fees, only £300. But the chief expense of compulsion in London, 
and probably everywhere, is due to the staff of visitors. The mere legal expenses 
of compulsion in London were under £300 in the half-year ending Midsummer, 1876. 

The compulsory action taken in London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool 
is very stringent. In London there is one prosecution annually for every 450 of the 
population; in Birmingham about one for every 200; in Manchester about one for 
every 100 at present, and about one for every 340 in 1875, To the author it appears 
doubtful whether the poorer classes will long endure such a pressure with patience. 
As the conviction of the necessity of school attendance and the habit of obedience to 
the law deepens in the masses of the people we may hope, doubtless, that the same 
results, or others even more satisfactory, may be obtained at a far lower cost of legal 
process, with all the hardships and harassments which it involves. But it is ditli- 
cult to believe that so much pressure is necessary. 

In these respects the procedure and experience of Glasgow are in remarkable con 
trast with that of England. The authorities started two years later than in Eng- 
land; and as new schools have often to be built before children can be driven to 
school, the first years of compulsory action are always the least effective. The re- 
sults are these. In inspected schools, and not inspected efficient schools charging the 
same as board schools, there were 


30,103 in average attendance in 1875 
36,568 ss a 1874 
42,675 2 is 1875 
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The rise in two years has thus been 12,572, or 42 per cent., a rate almost as remark- 
able as that of Birmingham. The percentage of average attendance to roll attend- 
ance amounts to 

79 per cent. in 1873 

ZG igs ie Se S74 

ifs » 1875 


which is still more remarkable. The latest results (October 9) are that Glasgow 
has managed to raise her average attendance to 84 per cent. of the numbers on the 
roll. Some not inspected efficient schools are included in these estimates; but they 
are a small fraction of the whole, and their exclusion would not materially alter the 
proportions of increase. They account for about 3000 children. Setting them 
aside, indeed, we should have an increase of 50 per cent. in the two years in the in- 
spected schools, which is nearly quite equal to that of Birmingham. 

The remarkable part of the case of Glasgow is the manner in which the compul- 
sory clauses haye been worked. The Glasgow secret is very simple. The board 
goes down among the defaulting parents, holding frequent meetings in their own 
localities, to hear the stories of the poor and to persuade them for their own and 
their children’s good. They try every thing before they prosecute. They distribute 
{ly-leaves copiously, narrating the facts, so as to make every actual prosecution go 
as far as possible in persuading other people. Gentleness would be useless without 
firmness, and the Glasgow board has not worn its sword of justice altogether in 
yain; but it has shrunk from prosecutions with an energy and a success which, now 
that compulsion is to be universal, it is hoped we may see widely imitated. In some 
rural districts, and perhaps with sensible women for compulsory officers, prosecutions 
ought to be almost unnecessary. The fact that the law is in the background ought 
there, at least, to be generally sufficient. 

The name of the convener of the Glasgow School-Board School Attendance Com- 
mittee will long be held in honour for a work unique in its character and in its suc- 
cessful result. In the three years of his reign the School Attendance Committee 
has dealt with 20,515, less by removals 2819, and exemptions 1684—say 16,000 de- 
faulting parents. Of these, 8000 sent children to school after a remonstrance and 
personal warning by visit of the officers; 5800 more went to school after notice 
sent to them warning them of the possibility of prosecution following that notice. 
The members of the school board themselves met with the defaulting parents on 
eighteen separate occasions, and 1400 children of the balance of nearly 2200 were 
sent to school in consequence. Only 51 have been prosecuted during the three years 
of the action of the Board. Fyery thing is done to avoid prosecutions; it is only 
when every thing else fails that they are resorted to. The ratepayers’ money is 
saved, the goodwill and the consciences of the people are enlisted in education, the 
work of future boards is made infinitely easier, and attendance more regular than 
elsewhere has been secured. No part of the labour of the Glasgow board has been 
more profitable than the eighteen meetings held with defaulting parents, in different 
parts of the city where the people live, between February 1874 and January 1876. 
There were 1854 parents summoned to meet the board, representing 2269 children. 
All but 250 of the parents answered. The board divided itself into fragments, each 
sitting separately, and in the whole of a long day getting through about one hun- 
dred cases each. My. Mitchell has shown how to meet the greatest difficulty of the 
compulsory system. His is a kindly and patriarchal government. Parents are, so 
far, reasonable creatures, and an ounce of gentle but firm persuasion seems to go as 
far with most of themasa pound of punishment. Even if, on a review of the whole 
circumstances, it might seem desirable, it might in some cases be difficult to go back 
on the decided steps which have been taken; and these steps, it must be remem- 
bered, have been fairly effectual. In London and Birmingham the results obtained 
are undoubtedly satisfactory, and in Liverpool and Manchester they are consider- 
able. The author does not pretend for a moment to criticise the action of men to 
whose admirable labours this country and these great communities are deeply in- 
debted. He has no wish to make out percentages of credit for the different com- 
munities and school boards. If he did he should certainly have to take account of 
an infinitude of circumstances which he has neglected here. He is dealing only 
with actual results. But nobody will doubt that persuasion, with punishment in 
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the background, is a better way than punishment if only it be a possible way ; and 
Mr. Mitchell has shown that it is possible in Glasgow, whatever may be the truth 
with regard to other great cities which have acted more strictly. Half the country 
comes now, for the first time, under compulsory laws; and we may hope at least to 
disseminate education as widely as in Glasgow by the same wise and benevolent 
effort among a willing people. 

Compulsion costs far less in proportion in Glasgow than in Liverpool—about 
1s. 2d. per head of the average attendance, instead of 1s. 6d. in London and 3s. in 
Liverpool. The amount, which is £2400 instead of £5700 per annum for Liverpool, 
is considerable, but it is less than that incurred by more stringent action. The pro- 
cess has so far been equally effectual, and it cannot fail to leave the poorer classes 
in fayour of, whereas the other mode of action may, one fears, leave them hostile to, 
education. The author in conclusion said :— 

There are few presentations of statistics to which some objection may not he 
taken, and the educational statistics of the large towns under school boards, and of 
the country so far as it is under the official cognizance of the Privy Counail, can 
form no exception. Some private adventure schools for the classes that need ele- 
mentary education still survive, and a few of them may be efficient. It would 
scarcely affect my figures, the main value of which is comparative, if I attempted 
to estimate these additional elements in the problem on the inadequate data which 
are alone accessible. If we confine ourselves to the broad general conclusions which 
lie on the surface of the figures I have given, I think we cannot go very far wrong. 
I throw together the results for the five cities :— 


Cost ofecompul-| Present rate of lime) es 
c ; ase under} 3 
sion per child | cases prosecu-] (o, 5ulsion Change under compulsion 
in average | ted annually of * chil FS in regularity of attendance. 
attendance, | population. taught. 
London....| 1s. 7d. 1 in 450 15 From to 76 per cent. 
Liverpool .. 3s. Cd. 1 in 270 4 » «0 to 64 45 
Manchester. . alate 1 in 100 5 » 67 to 64 ,, 
Birmingham. rao 1 in 200 31 »  62to 70 re 
Glasgow .. 1s. 2d. | 1 in 20,000 25 7 to 78 a 


I have not taken into account the educational position of the great towns at the 
beginning of the compulsory era, and that is undoubtedly an element (and a consi- 
derable element) in the problem. But there is none of them in which there was not 
room for very great advances, and in most of them ample room is still left for in- 
creasing both the amount and the regularity of attendance. The population of Manches- 
ter, forinstance, is8000 more than that of Birmingham ; butthe average attendance there 
is only 32,000, against 39,000 in Birmingham. The London average attendance would 
need to be something like 380,000 instead of 306,000 to reach the Birmingham level. 
The Glasgow attendance still remains very far below the point which it may be ex- 
pected to reach. I have contented myself with recording the rate of advance from 
a a far behind that which the great cities have now reached to one distinctly 
behind that to which they will probably soon attain. 

There is another point to which I have adverted already. The Scotch act does 
not, like the English act, suggest and authorize the making of bye-laws requiring so 
many attendances out of the whole number possible. The sheriff of uae 
might refuse to recognize any standard the Clean board inclined to set up. But 
the bye-laws regulating the amount of attendance with which the English boards 
will be satisfied are permissive and at their own discretion, and if they choose the 
may dispense ; and Mr, Hughes, a leading member of the Manchester School Board, 


-seems to think that they ought to dispense with such bye-laws. These rules multiply 
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statutory offences according to an arbitrary definition. They create and, as it 
were, authorize a recognized minimum of attendance. The Birmingham board have 
no minimum named, and are therefore much in the same position as the Glasgow 
board. Their bye-laws require perfectly regular attendance, and they enforce them 
at their discretion. Perhaps the Glasgow board and the other Scotch boards could 
not if they had wished have prosecuted as frequently as their neighbours in England. 
Mr. Mitchell thinks so, and believes that a very great deal of the greater leniency 
and the smaller amount of prosecution in Scotland is due to the more lenient spirit 
of the framers of the Scotch act. He is most probably right; and one of the main 

oints to which I hope that this discussion may direct the attention of school hoards 
is the policy or impolicy of very numerous and stringent bye-laws. But I must 
again disclaim any wish to assign credit to individual boards, or to seem to sit in 
judgment on their conduct. 

I think that my figures conclusively prove that the best results, both in increased 
quantity and regularity of attendance, are not necessarily connected with the 
strictest working of the compulsory law. Manchester, which seems at present to be 
strictest, and Liverpool, which is third on the list, are lowest in both respects. Bir- 
mingham, which is second in strictness, is highest in increased quantity as well as 
in actual amount of education, and third in respect of regularity of attendance, which 
has risen there in a remarkable degree. London, which seems most lenient of the 
four great English cities, has increased education much more rapidly than Manches- 
ter or Liverpool, though it seems to have now reached very much the same level in 
respect of quantity. It has a more regular attendance than either of these cities or 
than Birmingham. Glasgow, which in respect of compulsory action by legal process 
is almost ludicrously lenient in comparison with the other cities, stands highest in 
respect of the regularity of attendance obtained, and second in respect of the in- 
creased quantity of education. Of course neither Glasgow nor any other board can 
reap where it has not sowed, and the paucity of legal processes is no sign that the 
Glasgow board did not spend an indefinite amount of labour in securing the results 
it has obtained. I am speaking only of the last resort to the pains and penalties of 
law, and I think I can scarcely be mistaken in saying that my figures almost disprove 
the theory that the tighter the screw is pressed down in the way of actual punish- 
ment the more effective must the pressure become. 

Ido not care to press the inferences that the facts I have collated seem to me to 
establish any further than these conclusions :— 

1. That the need of the country for compulsory education was a crying need in 
1870. 

2. That the success of the experiment which has now been tried in Scotland and 
in nearly half of England justifies the modest advances that haye been made by the 
government in the bill of the present year. 

3. That compulsion has been carried out in one great city with perfect efliciency, 
and with a very trifling amount of legal process. 

4. That no connexion between stringent legal compulsory action and great educa- 
tional result is indicated by the figures. It is almost needless to say that I do not 
suppose that a school board can safely leave the matter to take care of itself. 


The Valuation of Property in Ireland. By Hunry Jeruson. 


An increasing desire has latterly been evinced for the assimilation of the laws of 
England and Ireland. Amongst those which should be assimilated are the laws on 
the valuation of property. In England and Scotland the valuation is based upon 
the rent, in Ireland it is based on the prices of agricultural produce. Very strong 
reasons can be adduced for the revaluation of Ireland. The present valuation has 
practically not been revised since it was made, about twenty-five years ago; the 
value of property has, however, changed considerably, and great inequalities exist 
as to the incidence of taxation. A revaluation being therefore necessary, it is 
recommended that the English and Scotch system be adopted, for not alone is that 
system more correct, but by adopting it the principle of valuation of property would 
be made similar throughout the United Kingdom. By acting on this recommenda- 
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tion we should remove the inequalities in the incidence of local taxation; we should 
also remove the necessity for a large amount of separate legislation for Ireland, 
which is entailed by a different valuation, and we should make another and a great 
stride towards an object, on many grounds most eminently desirable, namely, the 
assimilation of the laws of the two countries. 


On Physical Education and Hygiene in Schools. By W. Jory, 


On the Organization of Original Research. By Rey, Dr. M‘Cany, 


_ On Spanish Mining, By Don Arturo pz Marcoartu. 


On the Depreciation of Silver and a Gold Standard for India. 
By Srrenen Mason. 


The author proposed, as a simple and effectual remedy, the altering of the standard 
of value from silver to gold. The substitution of the one standard for the other might 
be carried into effect by the following method :—Let the Indian government adopt 
a gold standard as a measure of value as soon as practicable, and without delay fix 
a date when all transactions shall be paid or settled upon a sterling basis for all sums 
exceeding ten rupees. This plan did not involve the necessity of altering the cur- 
rency of India—a very delicate and difficult operation, as Germany has found to 
her cost. The substitution of a gold for a silver currency in India would require at 
least £100,000,000 of gold, and entail a loss upon the Indian government of not less 
than £20,000,000 sterling, possibly much more, besides dislocating the whole money 
markets of the world, and in all probability lead to a great financial crisis in this 
country. This policy should at once be dismissed as impolitic and unwise. 


On the Silver Dilemma, By J, Marueson, Junr. 


The well-ascertained facts affecting the question were :—1st, that the price of bar 
silver, which for many years previous to 1873 had been sustained with little fluctu- 
ation, the average being almost 603d. per oz., had since that period steadily declined 
(the drop as regarded the present year especially being unequalled), viz. from 56d. 
in January to 47d. in July; 2nd, that the downward movement was influenced by 
a variety of causes, of which the principal were the increased production of silver, 
and the falling off or a blank in some sources of demand; and 3rd, that the extra 
yield was entirely accounted for by the increase of the production of the American 
silyer-mines from £5,750,000 in 1874 to £7,400,000 in 1875, with the prospect of a 
further increase in the present year. 

With respect to the various schemes put forth for a reform of the Indian currency 
he described as errors the idea of supposing that the value of the rupee could be 
raised by legislative measures otherwise than locally, temporarily, and with gross in- 
justice towards one section of the community, or that a double standard might be 
adjusted and sustained with impunity, or that the mercantile public of India could 
be forced to import gold for the currency purposes of the country, without being 
the victims of a one-sided policy. If a pall. currency were desirable for India the 
government alone, following the example of Germany, might fittingly provide it. 

The general conclusion was that there was nothing in the existing crisis to war- 
rant the demonetization of silver; and further, that the principal silver-valuing 
countries, even if they desired to do so, were not possessed of such wealth as might 
render the attempt practicable. The question was essentially fraught with uncer- 
tainty. He could not but think, however, that the more thoroughly we grasped it 
the more clearly did we perceive the all-dominating power of those great natural 
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laws, any interference with which would produce confusion worse confounded, and 
on the operation of which we might reasonably rely for relief from the present 
emergency if we would only let them alone. 


On Overcrowding in Liverpool. By R. W. Prremrr. 


On the Educational Value of their Native Language to the Gaelic-speaking 
Population of Scotland. By Rey. W. Ross. 


The author stated that his experience, which was fortified by that of the govern- 
ment inspectors, of Sheriff Cleghorn, Sheriff Nicholson, Bishop Eden, and others, 
was that the effect of banishing the use of Gaelic from the classes in English or 
Hlighland schools was that children were taught to read English fluently enough 
without understanding the meaning of what they read. During the past ten years 
he had examined ten thousand Highland children, and he was convinced that satis- 
factory educational results were to be obtained only by pursuing a different method 
from that of excluding Gaelic translation which had hitherto been followed. To 
ignore or exclude the native language from the school was to prolong the use of the 
Gaelic language (a prolongation against which he did not personally object), and to 
do so at the expense of intelligence, education, and culture. The only way to obtain 
an intelligent acquaintance with English in a large section of the country was to 
make use of the native tongue in explaining the meaning of English terms; and the 
admitted failures in the past were inthis opinion to be traced to the irrational method 
so long and extensively practised. 


Sheriff Courts and Relative Judicial Statistics. 
By F. Rosseuy, Sheriff-Substitute of Roxburgh. 


The author gave an historical sketch of the Sheriff Courts, which took their pre- 
sent form after the rebellion of 1745. At present the Sheriffs appointed their own 
substitutes, and the aggregate salaries of these judges were nearly £40,000 per 
annum. The jurisdiction of the courts extended to all criminal offences except the 
four pleas of the Crown; and during the last three years the number of people 
tried in the Court of Justiciary annually was 507, and in Sheriff Courts 2012, be- 
sides what were known as summary trials. After the establishment of the Court 
of Session in 1532, the jurisdiction of the Sheriffs in civil matters was limited, 
though still extensive. The average annual number of final judgments during the 

five years from 1870 to 1874 in the Court of Session was 1280; and in the Sheriff 
Courts during the same period were—ordinary court 5476, debts recovery court 
2559, and small debt court 38,458. The appeals to Sheriffs during the last three 
years had averaged 527, of which 341 were sustained, 180 received, and 106 mixed. 


The Cwilization of South-Eastern Africa. By Jamus STEPHENSON. 


On the Theory and Practice of Accident Insurance by Sea and Land. 
By P. M. Tarr. 


Commencing by about thirty definitions of the word “accident” according to 
various authorities (very useful information for insurance companies), the paper 
treats separately in great detail of ocean accidents, railway accidents, and general 
accidents. 

As to ocean accidents one curious fact was brought out, that these vary 
with the age of the captains commanding the vessels, there being apparently a 
certain epoch in the life of a master mariner when danger of disaster is reduced 
toa minimum. Other things being equal, passengers are safer to sail under a cap- 
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tain of about 50 than under one of an earlier or more advanced age. The entire 
premium to cover increased risk of master mariners is from 30s. to 40s. per cent. per 
annum ; that is to say, if a clergyman or barrister can obtain insurance on his life 
for £100 at a premium of £4, the premium required to insure a master mariner of 
the same age would be from £5 10s. to £6. This is the ratio all round, but captains 
of Cunard’s and other first-rate lines would of course be insured for less. 

As to railway accidents the facts were not brought up to the latest dates. But 
it comes out very clearly that the risk to railway officials actually employed on the 
line is excessive. Nearly all railway accidents are remediable, and the chance of 
disaster could be still vastly reduced by a universal adoption of the block and 
interlocking system, the use of perfect brakes, and other improvements long ago 
suggested. 

The mortality from accidents generally is a very important and interesting de- 
> sescon of yital statistics. The number of accidents occurring in England and 

ales is reproduced from year to year with extraordinary regularity, indicating the 
operation of a fixed law. Excessive division of labour has a tendency to increase 
accidents by the introduction of new machinery, at first often imperfectly under- 
stood. The introduction of rinks and bicycles has led to a wholly new class of 
accidents requiring special medical treatment. 

Insurance offices charge the same premiums against an unforseen casualty from 
the ages 15 to GO. But from very recent data wholly reliable it was very clearly 
shown in the paper that the mortality from accidents increases greatly at the 
more advanced ages, and that consequently some difference should be made in the 
premiums applicable to those ages. It is not that there are a greater number of 
accidents at those ages, but that there is less power of rallying from the effects of 
an accident. 

The paper concludes with specimen policies of the different companies, showing 
the risk covered and the general conditions of the accident insurance contract. 


On the Boarding-out of Pauper Children in England. By Wm. Tuttack. 


The author said that the system had been adopted for five years in England, but 
in consequence of want of information, and an unfounded confusion in the public 
mind of the system with the obnoxious and wholesale farming out of children with 
which so many evils and cruelties were associated, it had not made the progress 
which might have been anticipated. He warmly advocated the system, more espe- 
cially for girls. In contrasting it with the workhouse plan, he drew a vivid picture 
of the evils attending the association of children with adult paupers who were 
often vicious, and with other children, many of whom had been swept from the 
streets. In the system of district schools he recognized a great improvement, but 
he did not think it was equal, especially in the case of girls, to a system of boarding 
them out singly in carefully supervised cottage homes. But the district school 
system was also objectionable on the score of cost. A sort of institution mania had 
taken possession of many minds. It seemed to be assumed that both adults and 
children should be gathered in masses and lodged in palatial abodes at the public 
expense ; and parents were tempted, he believed, to suffer their children to go into 
these places where they could get an excellent education with all the advantages 
of a costly middle-class school at the public expense. The Scotch people, with 
proverbial natural shrewdness, had perceived and warded off this danger which 
was burdening England. Poor persons in Scotland were not tempted to throw 
their children on the rates by providing them with these palatial edifices. Whereas 
many such children in England cost from £20 to £30 per annum, the offspring of 
destitute Scotch poor were as well or better cared for as a body for £10 each, being 
trained under careful supervision in healthy and well-selected houses amongst the 
labouring classes, where they were never subject to the influence of the workhouse, 
but were gradually and naturally introduced into the wholesome conditions of 
family and industrial life. This wise system of supervised boarding-out was being 
gradually adopted in England, and it was to be hoped that in a few years it might 
become the general rule at any rate for pauper girls, There were altogether 573 
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poor-law unions in England, of which 127 had adopted the boarding-out system in 
greater or less degree for some of their pauper children. There were, in addition, 
forty-seven Welsh unions, of which thirty had adopted the system. The number 
of children boarded out was in England 1500, and in Wales 900. In nearly all the 
cases where the system had been applied it had been found very successful ; and the 
writer of the paper supplied a large number of extracts from reports from Bir- 
mingham, Clifton (Bristol), Chorlton (Manchester), the Cumberland Unions, and 
the agricultural districts in Kent, showing that where the system was applied chil- 
dren were cared for at the rate of from £10 to £12 a year, that the children 
boarded out were improved in health, and had been readily drafted off into situ- 
ations. The only cases in which the system had failed in accomplishing these blessed 
results was where there had been a neglect of supervision. He therefore advocated 
the formation of ladies’ visiting committees in connexion with the unions. At pre- 
sent the number of district and separate schools was very small as compared with 
the number of pauper children. The erection of many such costly institutes was 
attended with pecuniary difficulty and was of questionable expediency. On the 
other hand, sound economy and efficient results were combined in the application 
of the system of boarding-out, especially for children; but the system should be 
applied in its completeness and entirety, and with frequent oversight by judicious 
visitors, and provision for the religious and moral education of every child. 


The Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers. By the Rev. R, Tuomson. 


The Statistics of the Indian Opium Revenie. By the Rev, F. 8. Tuner. 


The last debate on the Indian Budget in the House of Commons demonstrated 
the vital importance of the opium revenue ; it*is therefore important to inquire into 
the probable stability of this revenue. At first sight an inspection of the returns 
from 1792 to 1872 is highly encouraging. During this long term of years we mark 
an increase, steady on the whole, though with minor fluctuations, from £292,751 to 
£8,600,000. Not so satisfactory is the increasing relative importance of the opium 
revenue, which from being in 1792 one thirteenth of the land reyenue, and one 
twenty-eighth of the total revenue, has now risen to the serious proportions of more 
than one third of the land-revenue, and more than one sixth of the total revenue. 
These figures refer to the gross revenue, and have to be slightly diminished for the 
net revenue. Making the necessary deduction, opium has in eighty-three years 
yielded the total net profit of £184,000,000, which may be taken as a partial set-off 
against the sum which British rule has cost India during the same period. 

High authorities have warned us that we ought not to rely upon the continuance 
of this income; among others, Sir Charles Wingfield, six years ago, in the House 
of Commons; and this year, Sir George Campbell in the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 

Our lucrative monopoly of the China market is threatened by the competition of 
the Chinese themselves. This competition has been held in check by their own 
government, which, however, has gradually relaxed its opposition, and now threatens 
to abandon it altogether. The poppy has spread enormously in China since 1863. 
For the last four years there has been a diminution of our opium revenue, which 
may be the beginning of a continuous decline. Some recent items of news from 
China show that there is still some uncertainty about the direction Chinese policy 
will take. J.. Mill has pronounced against interference with the opium trade ; 
but, according to his own principles, an argument may be advanced in defence of 
the Chinese prohibitory legislation. Great difficulties are thrown in the way of this 
legislation in China by the political action of Great Britain. Thus opium may per- 
haps still continue to bolster up Indian finance until moral laws work out some 
unexpected, but not undeserved, retribution. 


—— 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
Address, by Cuartzs W. Merrtrretp, F.R.S., President of the Section. 


Tr is generally most useful and most interesting to intelligent listeners to hear from 
those who address them that which is the most familiar to the mind of the speaker. 
Passing by the question of primary education, I propose, therefore, to review briefly 
our shortcomings in those subjects of instruction which are the necessary preludes to 
natural, and especially to mechanical, science. I then propose to direct your atten- 
tion to some points dependent on the crowding of the population, and especially to 
ai consequences of it which are chiefly interesting to ths Section of Mechanical 
cience, 

To such an assembly as I see before me it hardly needs that I should say much 
on the importance of a widespread knowledge, as sound and exact as it can be made, 
of the nature of all things about us. We need this not only as a nation to compete 
with other nations, but we also need it more and more every day as men. The 
crowded condition of the earth at this day is in the strongest contrast to its state in 
the early days of our race; and the necessities of our life then and now are in as 
strong contrast as those two conditions, or as the numbers who lived and live sub- 
ject to them. Even in the early days there was more knowledge afoot than the 
thoughtless among us dream of. At no stage of man’s history was life to be held 
on easy terms, and to those who in early times neglected the knowledge necessary 
to take care of themselves and those about them the penalty of their remissness was 
short and sure. It is not less certain now. Equal difficulties and dangers still 
beset us, and are to be met with in the same way—hby acquiring knowledge, and by 
applying it with industry and judgment. Only the knowledge that we want is 
greater now than then, and, being a higher development of knowledge, it requires 
to be more systematically learnt and taught. This is an absolute necessity to us if 
we wish to extend, or even to preserve, the possibility of our maintenance in such 
masses as are gathered together in Western Hurope, and in such towns as London 
or Glasgow. 

Although the possibility of our existence as we are has been the consequence of 
our ancestors, whether adyisedly or not, yet successfully, following the law just 
indicated, it is one of the concomitants of their success that we have brought up 
amongst us the weak and foolish, who have received the benefit of the knowledge 
and industry of others without participating in either sufficiently to understand the 
conditions which have rendered possible an ignorant, an idle, or a vicious life. Just 
as the citizen of a country which has been over long at peace does not understand 
that his safety depends upon the fighting power of himself and of those who will 
take his part, so there are some in our midst who do not see the danger of ignorance 
or the waste of idleness. Those among us are perhaps few who do not recognize 
some disadvantage in ignorance and indolence; but there are, I fear, many who fail 
to realize the urgency of extirpating both to the uttermost. Let me not be mis- 
understood ; I do not suggest that there should be no pause from learning or from 
exertion; life would not be worth having without its intervals of ease; but the 
enjoyment of these precious intervals is only to be purchased at the expense of 
habitual thought and exertion; and, in our present social condition, we cannot 
safely neglect to afford to all amongst us opportunities of cultivating observation 
and thought. 

These remarks may seem to you something like “ slaying the dead.” To those 
engaged in the active work of mechanical industry, ignorance, stupidity, and indo- 
lence are the enemy at the gate, with whom there is and can be no truce. But let 
me ask even you whether you have not among your circle of acquaintance many 
who think that the erudition of a few and the ignorance of the many is a better 
state of things than the universal and systematic instruction which, happily for our- 
selyes, our representative assembly has now determined to secure for all amongst 
us. Let me ask whether there are not some who think the study of history or 
literature far more important than natural science; some also who think that reli- 
gious teaching supersedes all other learning. All these doctrines are in my opinion 
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false, and dangerous to society. I do not undervalue either religious teaching or 
historical knowledge. Of the former, this is not the place in which it would become 
me to speak, even were I its authorized exponent. Of the latter it would be almost 
equally preposterous to speak slightingly. No one feels more keenly or practically 
than I do that the past is the key to the future, and that all our knowledge depends 
upon experience. Not only do I acknowledge this as an abstract truth, but I have 
myself constantly been driven to historical study before I could attain any real mas- 
tery of the work which lay before me in any of my pursuits, even of natural science. 
Moreover my habits and instincts have a strong bias in that direction, my early 
education haying been classical and legal, and my first actual employment haying 
been in the archeology of painting. It is, therefore, with no prejudice against 
useful scholastic learning that I raise my voice against the misdirection of education. 
Still less is it with any prejudice against the exactness of the knowledge to be 
acquired. 

Let us for a moment reflect upon what marks the difference between what we 
are pleased to call civilization and barbarism—what distinguishes the Anglo-Ame- 
rican from the Red Indian, the Russian from the Tartar, the Western Kuropean 
and his colonial congeners from the races which he is governing or replacing. It is 
not, or at least assuredly not alone, by muscular superiority, nor is it by mere 
astuteness; the savage or the half-savage competes with us very favourably in both 
these respects. ‘To emphasize the real difference, let us go a little further back, and 
ask ourselves why the bear and the tiger are no longer a terror to us, and why we 
feel secure of the predominance of man, at any rate against the larger and fiercer of 
the dwellers in the earth, the water, and the air. This predominance is due solely 
to the command which our intellect has given us over the material powers of nature. 
Physical science has enabled us to set these against the mere unaided strength of 
brutes. Superior and more exact science has enabled the dominant races to bring 
more of these material forces to bear upon their enemies than the barbarous tribes 
could array against them. ‘This is so universally admitted as a principle that its 
real application is often forgotten; and there are many who think that our civilization 
has in it something sw? generis, some special innate principle which assures us 
against barbarian attack, instead of regarding it in its proper light, as merely one 
element of strength which may turn the balance in our fayour, provided we are 
equally, or nearly equally, matched in other respects. But history is not wanting 
in terrible lessons of the utter destruction of civilized communities. Long-continued 
security and the accumulation of mechanical appliances carry with them and foster 
the seeds of social decay. 

These, perchance, are remote contingencies, although eyen to nations disaster 
comes unexpected. 

More immediate and more obvious risks are these: that we may be beaten by 
other nations, not in a struggle for bare existence, but in industrial competition, 
and that the crowded population which has to be maintained in these islands, and 
which former prosperity has accustomed to expensive habits of life, and not to the 
endurance of scarcity or hardship, may not find the means of exchanging its labour 
advantageously for the material of its sustenance; or that ignorance of the condi- 
tions of health, or inattention to its laws, may expose us to disease. Not all of us, 
I conjecture, have realized how much more difficult and costly itis to keep in pro- 
sperity and health the enormous agglomerations of humanity which Western Eu- 
rope on the one hand, and China and India on the other present to us, than to feed 
the scattered populations which occupy the less crowded regions of the globe. I 
think some of us are now beginning at least to understand that there are material 
difficulties in keeping any large collection of one group of animated life together, so 
that each individual shall not intercept or contaminate the sources of nourishment 
of himself or of others. 

Now what I wish you to reflect upon is, that these difficulties are material, and 
are therefore to be m2t by a thorough and widespread knowledge of natural science. 
With thin populations, which have more to fear from war and famine than from 
want of elbowroom, political and historical knowledge in the governing class is more 
important than exact natural knowledge in the administrative class. As the popu- 
lation thickens, the latter assumes more and more relative importance; and ab I 
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do not think political wisdom will ever lose any of its value, I think it only a part of 
that political wisdom to recognize that in such communities as ours the spread of 
natural science is of far more immediate urgency than any other secondary study. 
Whatever else he may know, viewed in the light of modern necessities, a man who 
is not fairly versed in exact science is only a half-educated man; and if he has sub- 
stituted literature and history for natural science, he has chosen the less useful 
alternative. 

One of the obstacles to the spread of science, and to our national prosperity, then, 
I take to be the undue preference given to literary over natural knowledge, and, in 
oo the sacrifice of mathematical to classical study in the secondary school. 

f you ask me why I lay so much stress on mathematical teaching, my answer is, 
that we need to study natural science exactly and quantitatively, not merely to cram 
our memory with the qualitative characters of a few phenomena. Now, if we are 
to count, to measure, to weigh, or otherwise to ascertain quantity, we are really 
practising arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics. If we can learn these more ad- 
vantageously than by the ordinary course of mathematical study, we shall simply 
change the form of that study without evading the thing. But in truth mathe- 
matics are too well understood, and on the whole too sensibly taught, to admit of 
any great subversions. Improvements in detail, and in the selection of the most 
useful branches for study, there is doubtless room for, and indeed these are being 
daily made. The chief faults I notice are in teaching algebra too late, and in 
teaching Euclid (so called) too early.. I regard abstract geometry as a foolish 
study, unless accompanied, and even to a certain extent preceded, by the practice 
of linear drawing. This is too often neglected. Moreover, I do not consider that 
what is called Euclid—I use this expression advisedly—is the best possible text- 
book for abstract geometry. I doubt if Euclid, if we judge him by the best Greek 
text handed down to us, is suited to our modern requirements. What we actually 
use is not Buclid, but only isolated portions of his book, freely altered by Robert 
Simson. In my opinion the omissions and alterations have deprived the book of all 
lifelike vigour and human interest, and have made it as dull to the mature reader 
as it necessarily is to the unfortunate boys whose first introduction to geometry it 
too frequently forms. . 

Apart from the general fault of giving too low a place to mathematical teaching 
(a great fault, and one which we are only slowly mending) is our not paying suffi- 
cient attention, and sufficiently early attention, to mechanical and geometrical 
drawing. On this point I need add but little to what was said by Prof, Fleeming 
Jenkin in his address to this Section at Edinburgh in 1871. That is possibly the 

oint on which we aeons least favourably with neighbouring countries. One 
important remark of his I am anxious to give prominence to, and that is, that de- 
seriptive geometry is not what is wanted. I fear, indeed, that many teachers of this 
subject haye failed to realize its true meaning, and confuse it with the theory of 
geometrical projection, of which it is in truth a development and extension, not a 
particular application. So far as the preliminary chapters of an elementary work 
on it are concerned, the confusion is natural and perhaps not very material; for all 
that relates to the point and straight line is simply plan and elevation, and the plane 
needs but little more. But the characteristic feature of descriptive geometry is due 
to the fact that surfaces cannot (with the exception of cylindrical surfaces) be 
represented by plan and elevation. They are therefore, in this science, indicated 
by a general and systematic method, which, without representing them to the eye, 
enables us to handle them geometrically, to find their intersections, their tangents, 
and their shadows, with the same certainty as if we had models before us. So far 
as points and lines, straight or curved, are concerned, it does not differ from geome- 
trical projection; the difference is, that it deals effectually with planes and curved 
surfaces, which geometrical projection cannot do. ‘To those who have to deal with 
curved surfaces it is as important as linear drawing is to the student of plane geo- 
metry, because models are practically unprocurable, and conception in three dimen- 
sions is not easily got, except through descriptive geometry. But for ordinary 
school purposes it isa very barren exercise. I state this advisedly, being thoroughly 
familiar with both its use and abuse. A much more important exercise of geo- 
metry, and one more immediately useful, is the geometrical representation of arith- 
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metic, such as we see in diagrams of thrust, pressure, speed, work, temperature, 
heat, rainfall, and so forth. But I think this will take care of itself provided linear 
drawing be taught sufficiently early. 

I should leave my remarks incomplete if I did not make what you may at first 
sight think a digression, namely, some observations on our practice of teaching 
languages, especially Latin and Greek. But as they do form one side of education, 
and as we should only be half-educated without them, it is important that they 
should be effectually and economically taught. And to none is this more important 
than to those who need to use them, but who can spare little time from their more 
essential study of natural science. I think all who value time will admit, if they 
allow themselves independent reflection on the subject, that Greek and Latin are 
taught too much as exercises of grammar and too little as languages. It is the same 
fault as we have had in mathematics, where making boys learn Euclid has been 
taken to be the same as teaching them geometry. Now teaching grammar and 
“construing” bears to language the same relation that drill does to marching or 
shooting, or that swimming on a table does to taking the water. In all these 
matters we have learnt that moderate drilling and plenty of work is the best com- 
bination; but we have not yet learnt this lesson in reference to the classics. Our 
ancestors had learnt and practised it. They spoke Latin in the schools, and to this 
the drill-work of grammar and syntax was the proper complement. I hope you 
manage things better in Scotland; but in England it is the rule to spend from six 
to eight years in learning Latin and Greek, and it is the exception to be able to 
read either. 

If we cannot escape the effects of this scholastic tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of intellectual gymnastics over actual knowledge in classical and geo- 
metrical teaching, let us at least do our utmost to prevent its being extended to 
other languages and to other studies. There is a class which is exerting pressure 
that way. 

lL speak the more fearlessly on this subject, because, having most strongly advo- 
cated the extension of pure mathematics, I cannot possibly be mistaken for an 
objector to exact learning. 

Now, returning to the subject of mathematics, I think one cannot fail to be struck 
with the increasing tendency which they exhibit to pervade all study of natural 
science. I need not ask you whether it is wanted for mechanics. In the older 
books on chemistry, electricity, and so forth, it was quite an unusual thing to meet 
with an algebraic formula or a geometrical theorem. Now, on the contrary, we 
find that one half of chemistry is pure algebra: organic chemistry, in particular, is 
nothing but a special branch of algebra coupled with the experimental—I had 
almost said accidental—fact that its formula are represented by actual combina- 
tions. This disguised algebra enters so largely into chemical teaching that I have 
seen full marks obtained in an elementary examination paper on chemistry by 
students who really knew nothing of the science, but who did understand algebra 
well. I have recently seen agreat deal of scientific work passing through the press, 
and I have been much struck by the way in which pure mathematics continually 
proper themselves in all branches of knowledge. The reason is not far to seek. 

e have passed the merely descriptive stages of knowledge in most sciences, and 
when we come to quantitative study—that is to say, to discuss number, measure, 
position, and force—we are using mathematics, whether we know it and choose to 
call it so or not. Moreover, so far as we at present know, ordinary mathematics 
are the simplest ways of counting and measuring. 

I may mention, incidentally, that I think there are evidences that mathematical 
Inowledge is spreading in many directions. Apart from what is doing in the uni- 
versities and high schools, I have myself an opportunity of observing it elsewhere, 
as the examiner for-elementary pure mathematics for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. This year, in particular, [am able to say that there has been a very marked 
improvement in the Neage des of the candidates under examination, and I think 
the teaching of the science classes under the department is really beginning to tell 
in this important subject. Compared with the requirements of this country, it is 
but a small matter, for there are only about 7000 candidates annually, and these 
candidates come up more than once. Nevertheless it is good so far as it goes, and 
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I hope to see a great extension of the instruction in this as well as in other 
directions, 

Assuming the possession of a certain amount of knowledge, which is now all but 
universally spread, the only real difficulty of a thin population in a temperate 
climate is the protection of life and property. That assured, they can without 
difficulty supply their material wants in the way of animal and vegetable food and 
of clothing. A very little and generally a very easy selection ensures a sufficiently 
pure water supply. Moderate cleanliness will secure sweet air in the houses, and, 
except in the fens or in certain valleys, there is always pure air out of doors. I do 
not assert that these conditions always exist in sparsely peopled countries; it is 
sufficient that they may, and sometimes do, exist. 

Insecurity first, and therewith scarcity of food, have been sufficient causes in most 
countries and in most times to compel aggregation. Towns, and even large cities, 
are quite as much a consequence of barbarism as of civilization. The real problem 
of civilization has been to render life tolerable in such aggregations, and that problem 
is only yet partially solved. We shall see by-and-by that it is now ois to us 
in a new and very troublesome form. It has always been a very difficult question, 
and the sacrifice of life due to its imperfect solution has been enormous, and is 
still large. 

Among the difficulties of town life I reckon chiefly :— 

1, The insufficient supply of fresh air, whether from overcrowding within the 
houses, or from narrowness or unwholesomeness of the streets. 

2. The mere proximity of individuals facilitating the spread of contagious or 
infectious disease. 

3. The getting rid of excreta or waste products. 

4. A wholesome water supply to be provided and kept pure. 

Of overcrowding I need not say much here; the circumstances which determine 
that are the concern of Section F rather than of the Mechanical Section. In this 
country at least it does not fall to the engineer to plan new cities in the wilderness. 
What he can do is to palliate the effects of overcrowding by supplying the means of 
ventilation and cleanliness. I do not propose to-day to entangle myself in the 
great and complex problem of ventilation; yet it is well not to pass one or two 
points unnoticed. 

It is rather difficult to say what pure air is. So far as health is concerned, the 
wind off the sea or the mountain is pure, or as good as pure. Whether the east 
wind be so or not is an open question. I suspect that its unpleasant character is 
due more to its dryness, and consequently to its chilling effect—an effect quite 
independent of its temperature—than to any actual contamination. Meat and 
milk, at any rate, will keep good with an east wind at least as well as with a west 
wind. However this may be, we are all sensible that when we are to leeward 
of a large town the wind smells of the town. Not to mention factories and 
unsavoury trades, one day it has passed over miles of hot roofs and walls, and 
streets of unclean dust; another day, the rain or the watercarts have converted 
miles of street into a reeking slough, compared with which a natural fen is a 
cleanly thing. In any case we know and feel that we are breathing the waste 
products of human industry and of human life, to the detriment of our vitality, as 
well as to the offence of our nostrils. 

I do not think sufficient attention has been paid to the mischief which may 
arise from copious watering unaccompanied by careful scavenging. We all know 
what town mud consists of, its wholesomest ‘element being probably what makes 
it look the worst, namely, soot. -In London there are hundreds of acres of mud and 
dirt kept almost constantly moist, by rain when there is any, and by watercarts 
when there is not. Now it seems to me that, merely looking at it from a broad 
general point of view, this is not likely to be healthy; it seems to combine all the 
conditions necessary to the carrying on of unhealthy putrefactive and vegetative 
processes on a very extensive scale. Ido not pretend to estimate the quantitative 
effect of this as an element of disease, but I think it would be making a large 
demand on your faith as well as mine to ask you to doubt its qualitative effect. 
At any rate, I think we ought to consider very seriously whether mere watering is 
any proper substitute for careful and complete scavenging, and whether, in fact, we 
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are not spoiling a useful process by an unintelligible application of it—one of the 
great dangers of improvement. 

The second point which I have mentioned—the facilitation of contagious or 
infectious disease by mere proximity—is obvious enough in its generality. Its 
details belong to Section D. 

The atmosphere is probably a much greater carrier of noxious germs than water ; 
but, as Dr. Tyndall has judiciously remarked, the aerial germs appear to be some~ 
times in a less forward, and sometimes, perhaps, in a more effete, state of develop- 
ment than those which are met with in water, or which have once taken root upon 
moist tissues. On the average, therefore, resistance to them is probably easier. 
However this may be, it is clear that we cannot subject the supply of atmospheric 
air, which is necessary for our lungs and skin, to the same complete chemical or 
mechanical treatment as we can, and do, when necessary, our supply of drinking- 
water. Any attempt at the disinfection of air of doubtful purity must necessarily 
be of the crudest and most empirical kind. In the present state of our know- 
ledge and resources it can hardly be of interest to the engineer. 

The third point affords a remarkable example of what I have just mentioned as 
the greatest danger of all improvements—their unintelligent use. No one can 
deny that the watercloset and the sewer are great mechanical improvements; yet 
they have been great carriers of disease. As applied to the particular problem of 
getting rid of waste products, especially solid products, I do not think they were 
any improvement at all on much that we already had. In many towns in Great 
Britain, where there previously existed a well understood and well carried out 
scavenging system, I think they have done more in saving trouble than in con- 
ducing to health. I think the real key to the problem of getting rid of the nuisance 
of waste products is to be found in the old aphorism that dirt is simply matter out 
of place. Hence the first step is to take care that such products shall not become 
waste; and one condition of this is, that they should not be carelessly mixed. The 
greater part of the sewage difficulty is, I think, simply the result of neglecting this 
truth. It is especially the case with London sewage. With our water supply, our 
watercloset system in houses, our drainage of houses, factories, and streets all 
together, we have accumulated a river of filth, the complex admixture and 
enormous mass of which have rendered it most difficult and dangerous to control 
effectually. I think we shall yet be driven to meet the difficulty at its source in 
the way suggested—by dealing with it in detail, subdividing both from house to 
house and from kind to kind, and allowing nothing but the mere washings of the 
streets to get into our sewers at all. So far as the getting rid of waste products is 
concerned, I believe we must be content to write off the whole cost of our Metro- 
politan Main Drainage. 

There is another undoubted improvement which the legislature has decided upon 
applying to London, concerning which I feel no small amount of misgiving lest it 
should be applied without intelligence ; and that is, the constant supply of water in 
place of the intermittent cistern supply. As a mere mechanical convenience it 
will be a very great improvement; but I foresee two dangers, one of sewage con- 
tamination through the waterclosets, the other the waste of an article already 
becoming scarce. The first is no idle fear, The experience of Croydon and other 
places has shown that it is possible to make the water supply and the sewage a 
circulating system, with fever or cholera as its inevitable consequence. It has 
been bad enough in several places of moderate size; but in London, whether we 
regard it with reference to the mass of contaminating material, or to the quantity 
of human life to be affected by it, the risk has a much more serious aspect. I shall 
be sorry to see the constant supply established in London without taking some 
effectual security, either by the interposition of cisterns or otherwise, to prevent 
the possibility of back draught from the cess to the drinking-water. Without some 
such precaution, I think the mechanical improvement may be a fatal gift. 

I have said that the problem of the crowd, if I may venture so to call that of 
maintaining purity in the supply of a dense population, is now presenting itself in a 
new and very difficult form. That is so notably in the matter of water supply ; 
because until now it has generally been possible, by some expenditure in aqueducts 
and care in the selection of the sources, to obtain a sufficient supply of thoroughly 
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good water, not always perhaps of chemical purity, but at any rate free from any 
great contamination of animal and especially of human excreta. This possibility 
threatens to disappear in the United Kingdom generally ; and especially so with 
regard to the manufacturing districts and to the east of England, not only from the 
mere increase of the population, but much more from the higher cultivation of the 
land. The moorlands are everywhere being broken up for the plough ; fallow- 
ing has given place to heavy manuring and to sewage irrigation, both of which are 
freely applied to pasture as well as to arable land. The population of bullocks 
and sheep has also increased with the human population. The result is that the 
rain is contaminated as soon as it reaches the ground. The surface drainage, 
instead of being water naturally distilled, flowing off clean grass or moss, is the 
washings of manure. The spring-water, again, is not pure rain-water which has 
passed through a rock-filter and has taken up some mineral ingredients, but is 
simply these manure washings more or less completely filtered. In our streams 
the water derived from both these sources undergoes fresh exposure and cleansing 
by aquatic vegetation, but at the same time fresh contamination. The mere 
statement of the problem in this way carries with it, almost axiomatically, the 
inference that the effective character of filtration is a matter for quantitative 
investigation, not for assumption as perfect and complete. We know, moreover, 
that some of these natural filters have been overtasked. 

Let us now turn aside to consider what is the work to be done, and what is, so 
far as we are able to understand it, the work actually done by filtration. 

I believe I am right in saying that with the exception of the strong corrosives, 
which act like weapons rather than as medicaments, no one really knows what 
poisoning is. We must take it as an expression used to summarize the unknown 
and possibly inscrutable chain of events of which we only see the primary cause 
and the ultimate effect. We may perhaps go one step further in respect of the 
poisonous effect of organic sewage in its unfiltered form. It contains, for one 
thing, the dead products of organic decay. A grass filter or an earth filter very 
rapidly renders this part of the sewage innocuous by oxidizing it. Then it con- 
tains germs of animal life, some of which, unless intercepted or killed, prey para- 
sitically on the larger mammalia. Thirdly, it contains vegetable germs, closely 
allied, it would seem, to the moulds and other small fungi; these, finding a resting- 
place in our bodies, grow and destroy or spoil the cells of which our own growth 
consists, much in the same way that the yeast fungus modifies the worts of beer, 
or that the common mould spoils the flavour ofa pot of jam. The effect of such 
spores upon us is called zymotic disease. The first class of impurities is pretty 
easily dealt with. Probably the means already exist of calculating at what point 
any given filter will or will not be overcharged in respect of its defecating function 
by the oxidation or entanglement of dead matter. But the question of the filtra- 
tion of living germs is altogether more obscure. We Inow that many of them 
are caught and effectually intercepted by both surface and underground filtration ; 
but we do not know in what proportion this intercepting takes place, either on the 
average of all germs or with reference to each kind of germ which may be present 
—ifferent questions not always sufficiently distinguished. Then we also know 
that the life of some germs is destroyed if their development be too long retarded. 
Bateman, Michael Scott, and others afterwards have described the remarkable 
etfeet which storing water in dark tanks has in keeping it clear, not only while it 
yemains in darkness, but even under subsequent exposure to light. Now we have 
at present very little quantitative or well-digested knowledge on these subjects. In 
fact, little more is known of them than is contained in the crude statement which 
I have just laid before you. We have no series of experiments to show what 
or how many germs escape a given process of filtration or storage; and it is not 
eyery germ that we need be afraid of: the greater part of them, probably, are quite 
innocuous. All that the chemists have been able to give us isa dubious estimate 
of the total quantity of organic matter (whatever that term may mean) which the 
influent and effluent waters severally contain. They do not and cannot tell us in 
what form the matter exists, whether dead or alive, animal or fungoid. Now for 
many purposes the information so given is about as useful as it would be to know 
that there is animal and vegetable life in a given field, without being told whether 
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it is corn or couch grass, rats or rabbits. On this subject I think both the engineer 
and the chemist will but grope in the dark until the biologist comes to their aid, 
working statistically with his microscope as well as observing particular develop- 
ments. Whether any observers are yet prepared by preliminary knowledge for such 
investigations I know not, but sure I am that the need of them has come. 

It may be some consolation to the timid or fastidious among my listeners to be 
assured, first, that only a few organic germs are capable of hurting us; and, 
secondly, that an overwhelming proportion of the germs of life perishes without 
reaching maturity or attaining the power of doing mischief. This destruction goes 
on to an extent little dreamt of except by those who have minutely examined the 
question. It is not an exaggeration, but in many cases an under-statement, to say 
that a million germs are produced in most of the lower forms of life for one which 
ever reaches the reproductive stage in its turn. Numerical evidence is easily 
obtained of this in the case of ferns and lycopodiums and fungi among plants, and 
of many worms and fishes and other creatures of lower organization among 
animals. This constitutes at the same time our safeguard and our danger: a 
safeguard, by the improbability of our meeting the few survivors of this enormous 
destruction ; a danger, from their rapid increase when they do happen to meet with 
a resting-place favourable to their development. 

What is practically becoming most essential to us just now is to be able to pass 
from yague generalities, such as these, to definite and quantitative statements. 

No doubt much may be done, and is daily being done, to come to the assistance 
of these natural processes of purification by submitting water of doubtful quality to 
various operations calculated either to remove certain classes of impurity, or to 
ayoid clogging or otherwise overtasking the natural or other filters. But at 
present we are working in the dark, and empirically, in fact, applying quack 
remedies at random, instead of setting to work systematically and intelligently. 
Much fuller knowledge must be acquired before we can understand our business. 

In the meanwhile I think we must view with great and increasing distrust all 
merely selective sources of water supply, and that, except perhaps in some favoured 
localities, such as the best of the gathering grounds from which Glasgow is 
happily supplied, we must not put too implicit confidence in any methods of 
filtration or boring. 

Besides, then, the general investigation which I have just spoken of, there 
remain two alternatives to consider, each of daily increasing importance in certain 
localities. One is the separation of the drinking from the ordinary supply; the 
other is the distillation of the drinking-water. Neither of these are new; and 
there are many places where they are of obvious necessity, and practised with the 
greatest care accordingly. I think both require more attention than they have 
received in this country. 

As regards the separation of supply, it surely is not seemly that where there is 
no scarcity of water, but only a scarcity of wholesome water, the waterclosets and 
factories and condensers of steam engines should be put in competition with the 
dry throats of the people for the drinkable supply. 

The question of distillation also requires further study. There seems to be 
no doubt that by subjecting water to sufficient heat we can destroy every living 
germ in it, and that by distillation we may combine this with the removal of 
almost all inorganic matter. At present the process seems to be rather expensive, 
and brings it up to a price which is far too high for its general use. But I think 
that when the process comes to be carefully gone into, with a view to working it 
upon a very large scale, it may not be found impossible to effect a considerable 
saving upon this cost. In fact, the mere necessity of delivering the distilled water 
at as 1 w « temperature as possible, without the use of too much cooling material, 
is a security for the employment of as little coal as possible. We should require 
a settlement with the Excise to prevent the revenue suffering by fraud; but no 
doubt a compromise could be arrived at if the necessity were felt to be urgent. 

The collection and arrangement of my thoughts, with a view to the remarks 
just addressed to you, has brought before my mind very strongly certain con- 


siderations, some of which, being partly of a political character, I shall rather — 
indicate than discuss. 
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In the first place, there is an evident and urgent necessity for the whole 
question of the water supply, at any rate of England, being much more tho- 
roughly investigated and taken in hand than it has hitherto been thought 
necessary. 

Secondly, there is need for the concentration of the business of the supply and 
distribution of water (including frequently the management of the gathering 
grounds), the roads, the lighting, and the drainage in one board for each town or 
district, preferably the municipal authority. In London, where there is no such 
concentration, the waste and inconvenience arising from the independence of the 
road, gas, and water authorities in the mere matter of breaking up the roads is be- 
coming a very serious consideration. 

Thirdly, there is a want of knowledge of natural science in the local governing 
bodies, which is but ill supplied by their employment of professional officers. Much 
more of it is wanted in the governing councils themselves before their technical 
advisers can be either properly appreciated or properly controlled. Whether this 
is to be got by the direct infusion of a professional element into the council itself, 
or whether it is best to wait for the general spread of natural knowledge, I scarcely 
care even to form a judgment. 

Fourthly, it is a popular delusion, especially prevalent in this Section, that the 
inyention and provision of a mechanical convenience are necessarily an immediate 
social benefit. There are many cases in which the direct effect is to facilitate 
personal indolence or carelessness. It is then a positive evil, until, either by 
natural selection or by experience, more careful habits have been reverted to. 
There are other cases in which the indirect consequences are more mischievous 
than the direct advantages are beneficial. Here, again, there is no benefit until 
those consequences have been met. There is a disadvantage which only attaches 
to the immediate effects of some particular inventions. On the whole, of course, 
invention is not only a good thing, but, together with discovery, a necessity of our 
nature and of our existence. Meanwhile our immediate national necessity is a 
wider, deeper, more exact, and more general spread of natural knowledge. 


On the Removal of Subaqueous Rocks by the Diamond Rock-borer. 
By Mason Bravmont, M.P. 


On the Removal of Sand-bars from Harbour-mouths. By M. Brrerron. 


Hand-machine for Shaping and Finishing Metal Surfaces. By J. B. Brynon. 


A Flanging-iron and Steel Plates for Boiler purposes. By A. B. Brown. 


On an Engine for Starting and Reversing large Marine Engines. 
By A. B. Brown. 


The principal feature of this engine consisted of a combination of steam and 
hydraulic cylinders, controlled by an automatic valve-gear, which enables the 
engineer to reverse the largest engines without assistance in a few seconds. This 
is accomplished by the lever which opens and closes the steam and hydraulic 
valves being hung partly on the reversing-lever and at its other extreme on the 
weigh-shaft lever, so that any motion given to it and the valves by the engineer 
in one direction is counteracted by the movement of the weigh-shaft lever to 
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which the links of the marine engine are attached. In this way these links follow 
the motion of the reversing lever, and are locked fast at any degree of expansion 
in the quadrant. 


On a Machine for the Liquefaction of Gases by combined Cold and Pressure. 
By J. J. Corman, LOS. 


This paper describes a powerful machine, erected for dealing with 300,000 feet 
per day of waste gases at the works of Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil 
Company. 

The machine includes— 

Ist. The pumping of the gas by steam-power into a system of tubes externally 
cooled by water, and from which condensed liquids are withdrawn. 

2nd. Employing the condensed gas, after being deprived of liquids, for working 
a second engine coupled with and parallel to the first, thus recovering a portion of 
the force originally employed in compression. 

3rd. Employing the expanded gas, having had its temperature reduced in the 
act of doing work, asa cooling agent for a portion of the condensers to near zero 
Fahrenheit. 


On Drainage Outlets through Slob Lands. By A. Crum-Ewrne. 


The author described the means he had employed to open up a channel two 
miles long through slob, in the colony of Demerara, for the purpose of reestablish - 
ing natural drainage. This slob is a deposit from the great rivers of the northern 
part of South America; and when it sets in in front of the plantations, completely 
blocks up their drainage outlets. The method employed was to lay a steel rope 
all the length of the mud-bank, and, by means of Fowler’s clip-drum placed in a 
small steam-vessel, which had strong drag-harrows attached, to run the whole 
apparatus rapidly from end to end of the rope. When the water discharged from 
two very powerful centrifugal pumps was brought to bear after the dredge, a 
marked effect was produced, and a channel was being rapidly opened deep enough 
and wide enough to carry off the heavy rainfalls (sometimes as much as six inches 
in twenty-four hours) without having recourse to pumping—a matter of great con- 
sequence, as the expense and risk of pumping are large. 


On recent Attempts at Patent Legislation. By Sr. J. Vincent Day. 


On the Form of Blocks for Testing Cement. By G. F. Deacon. 


On the Strength of Concrete as affected by delay between mixing and 
placing in situ. By G. F. Deacon. 


Description of Stobcross Docks. By J. Duras. 


The first portion of ground purchased for the works was in 1845, and consisted 
of 35 acres. At that time a wet dock and tidal basin were proposed, having a 
total water space of 17 acres and 16 acres of quay space, the length of *quayage 
being 1458 yards. Until within the last few years, however, the Clyde trustees 
were able to obtain ground on both margins of the river sufficient for the required 
quay extension, the river itself forming the water space, and requiring little ex- 
pense to make it available opposite the new quays. 

In 1864 the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company (now merged in the 
North British Railway Company) obtained an act to make a railway from their 
Helensburgh branch to the authorized docks, with a station immediately on the 
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north side of the docks; but nothing was done till 1870, when the Clyde trustees 
obtained an act for enlarged docks &c., and the railway company an act for the 
renewal of the site of the station. 

Under their act the Clyde trustees purchased additional ground, to enable them 
to carry out the works now authorized, The large cartoon plan showed the general 
outline of the docks and the diversion of the Pointhouse Road &c. The road is 
55 feet wide, and extends from Sandyford Street to Stobcross Street, or a length 
of 989 yards; it has been formed entirely in cutting, the average depth being 
292 feet, the greatest depth 433 feet, and the total quantity removed was nearly 
300,000 cubic yards, of which about a fourth was boulder-clay. Only the 
immense power of dynamite enabled this to be removed. The cost of the road, 
including land, was about £45,000, 

The docks will be tidal, and, when complete, will afford 333 acres of water 
space 20 feet deep at low water, and will comprise three basins, The entrance 
from the river is at the west end of the docks, and is 100 feet in width, communi- 
cating with an outer basin 695 feet wide at its widest part, and two inner basins, 
270 feet and 230 feet wide respectively, the pier between being 195 feet wide. The 
total area of quay space will be 273 acres, and the length of quays about 3342 yards. 

The entrance will be spanned by a swing bridge, worked by hydraulic power, 
and capable of carrying a rolling load of 60 tons. There will also be four coaling- 
cranes, each capable of lifting 20 tons, also worked by hydraulic power. The 
bridge, cranes, and the necessary hydraulic machinery are being constructed by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co. The quays will also be provided with sheds, grain- 
stores, &c., and lines of rails. 

From the borings made on the line of the quay-walls, it was ascertained that 
the strata were of the worst possible kind in which to construct such works, con- 
sisting as they do (excepting at the north-west corner, where boulder-clay was 
found) of water-bearing gravel and sand, interspersed with pockets of mud, and 
that to reach the rock with the foundations, except along a portion of the north 
quay, would be out of the question. A longitudinal and a cross section of the site 
of the docks, showing the strata as ascertained from the bores, were shown on the 
cartoons, 

For the portion of north wall in the boulder-clay, and where the rock was within 
a depth of about 40 feet under cope level, the usual section of wall has been 
adopted; but for the remainder of the walls and bridge-seat, where the stratum is of 
sand and gravel &c., charged with an enormous quantity of water, especially under 
low-water level, and the rock at a depth of from 50 feet to 100 feet below cope- 
level, the system of cylinder substructure, recommended by Mr. Bateman and the 
author of this paper in 1869, and successfully carried into effect in the construction 
of Plantation Quay wall and 60-ton crane-seat there, in 1870-75, was again fixed 
upon. A small portion of the west wall of the dock is founded on sheet and bear- 
ing piles where the boulder-clay suddenly dips, and a timber-wharf outside of the 
dock-entrance, where the quay may be of a less permanent nature. 

The cartoons showed the general details of the whole of these walls, as well as of 
the bridge-seat. 

The first contract, embracing the entrance and western portion of the docks’ 
walls, was let in August 1872, the amount being fully £160,000. 

The whole of the cylinders are of concrete, composed of 5 of gravel or broken 
stones and sharp sand to 1 of Portland cement of the strongest description, mixed 
together by cree with the necessary water. The cylinders for the quay- 
walls are about 27 feet 6 inches in height, made up of rings 2 feet 6 inches deep, 
the thickness being 1 foot 11 inches. These rings are formed within wooden 
moulds, on a platform, and, to facilitate lifting and break bond when built into the 
cylinder, they are divided into three pieces and four pieces alternately. The dividing 
of the rings is effected by iron plates placed across the mould in the positions 
required. The corbelling or bevelling of the bottom ring is done by placing con- 
tracting pieces in the mould on which to shape the ring. The seat for the iron 
washer on the top of the first, or “corbelled ring,” and the holes for the bolts to 
secure the same to the iron shoe are also formed in the moulding of the rings. 
The concrete, as it is filled into the moulds, is well rammed with rammers weighing 
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25 Ib., so as to secure homogeneity and a smooth surface. Twelve hours after 
filling the moulds the division-plates are withdrawn, and two days thereafter the 
moulds are removed from the sides of the rings; and in a period varying from nine 
days in dry hot weather to three weeks in rainy weather, the rings are ready for 
removal and building. The content of one ring complete is 10} cubic yards and 
the weight 18 tons; the heaviest portion weighs about 6 tons. 

The shoes are of cast-iron, 2 feet deep, of the same external shape as the bottom 
of the cylinder, of 1-inch metal, with a bevelled inner shelf on which the corbelled 
ring of the cylinder rests, and to which it is secured with a malleable iron ring or 
washer, 5 inches by 3 inch thick, held down by 14-inch bolts. The shoes of the 
ordinary triune cylinders weigh about 43 tons each, and, for convenience in handling, 
are made in six parts. 

In the construction of the cylinder substructure, a trench is made in the line of 
the foundation (the bottom being about low-water level), of the necessary width, 
and slopes of about 13 horizontal to 1 perpendicular, over which, or alongside, is 
erected the necessary staging to carry the travelling cranes and digging apparatus, 
The shoes are placed on the bottom of the trench in proper line and position; the 
concrete rings are then built up in rings of three and four pieces alternately, 
pointed in cement, and the digging out of the sand or gravel &c. within the 
cylinder-wells is commenced. Special diggers or excavators have been designed 
for this purpose. 

A load of from 300 to 400 tons of cast-iron weights is generally required during 
the sinking of each triune group of cylinders, to assist in sinking it to the proper 
depth, which is 48 feet 7 inches from the cope-level of the quay to the bottom of 
the shoe. The average rate of sinking is about 12 inches per hour in good working 
sand; however, as much as 3 feet per hour has been attained. 

When each group of cylinders is sunk to the proper depth, the wells are filled 
to the top with Portland-cement concrete, lowered to its place carefully. 

To effectually close up the apertures formed by the joining of each two groups 
of cylinders, a timber chock-pile, 25 feet long by 9 inches square, is driven behind, 
anglewise, so that a sharp corner may bear hard against each of the cylinders. 

The foundation for the swing-bridge consists of twelve concrete cylinders, each 
9 feet in external diameter, 29 feet in depth by 23 inches thick, formed in rings, 
and resting on cast-iron shoes, as described for the quay-wall foundations. After 
the cylinders were sunk, they and the interstices between them were cleaned out 
and filled to the top with concrete, clock-piles being driven where required. On 
the cylinder-foundation thus formed, a stepped ashlar pier, 16 feet square at the 
bottom and 10 feet square at the top, by 7 feet high, is erected, with a block of gra- 
nite 7 feet square by 3 feet 6 inches deep, on which the centre lifting-press of the 
bridge rests. This pier is surrounded by concrete rubble, the whole forming a 
mass of masonry 36 feet 6 inches by 32 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches high. 

The foundations for the hydraulic rams, capstans, and side walls of the bridge-pit 
are formed on single concrete cylinders placed apart and spanned between by brick 
arches. The cartoons showed the details of the foundations. 

The first of the ground acquired for the docks was bought in 1845, at 6s. 6d. per 
square yard, and the last in 1872, at 35s. 

The total cost of the docks, when fully equipped, will approach £1,500,000. 


Improved Safety-Apparatus for Mine-Hoists and Warehouse-Lifts. 
By Tuomas Dozson. 


This apparatus, for checking the downward movement of the cage, or hoist-box, 
in case of the breaking of the suspending-rope or gear, consists of a mechanical 
arrangement of levers, which expand through the intervention of a spring acting 
upon the inner end of such levers through a sliding-sleeve, and so “strutting out,” 
as it were, against the guides, or by gripping the guide-ropes, where ropes are em- 
ployed instead of upright timbers. 
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On the Application of Spring Fenders to Pier-heads. By Mortmer Evans. 


On a Safety-Lock for Facing-points. By Mortimer Evans. 


On the Experiments made at the Camp at Aldershot with a new form of Military 
Field-Railway, for rapid construction in war time. By J. B. Feut. 


Field-railways are now recognized as being amongst the most important appli- 
ances in modern warfare; but hitherto it has been found impossible to have them 
constructed with such rapidity as to be available for the transport-service at the 
commencement of a war. 

The Crimean war was far advanced before the Balaclava railway was finished. 
The Abyssinian war was over about the same time as the railway from Zoolla to 
the Koomaglee Pass was completed. 

The railway made by the German army in the Franco-German war was not ready 
for working until within a few days of the fall of Metz, when it became useless. 

The railway sent out to the Gold Coast was absolutely useless, and the difficulties 
and dangers of the expedition were much increased by want of the means of trans- 
pe which the railway might have afforded for the first 30 miles on the road to 

oomassie. Consequently the use of field-railways to a great extent depends upon 
the rapidity with which they can be constructed. 

The cause of the partial failure of the military railways hitherto made is to be 
found in the impossibility of executing the works of which ordinary railways con- 
sist, such as cuttings, embankments, and masonry, with the rapidity necessary for 
laying down a field-railway at the commencement, or even in the early part of 
a war. 

Our Government have therefore had under consideration the practicability of 
adopting some other method of construction by which the difficulties hitherto 
experienced might be overcome. For this object the Royal Engineer Committee 
at Chatham have had a series of experiments carried out at the camp at Aldershot, 
of which Captain Luard, R.E., and the writer of this paper had charge. The 
experimental railway consisted of a succession of timber viaducts, which supplied 
the place of earthworks, culverts, and bridges, and which, when the materials had 
been prepared, could be erected with great rapidity. The conditions the Com- 
mittee desired to have fulfilled in the trials were, that an engine, not exceeding six 
tons in weight, should take a train of thirty tons up an incline of 1 in 50, and travel 
at an average speed of 10 miles and maximum of 20 miles an hour. The waggons 
were required to carry a load of three tons of dead weight each, and from 300 to 
500 cubic feet of bulky articles, such as tents, hay, and commissariat stores. A 
seven-ton siege-gun was to be carried on two waggons; and it was to be shown to 
be practicable to construct one mile of railway per day over such ground as was 
selected by the Committee at Aldershot, by the labour of 500 men. 

The experimental railway was one mile in length, the gauge 18 inches; steepest 
gradient | in 50, the sharpest curve 3 chains radius, and one of the viaducts was 
660 feet in length and 24 feet in height. The structure was of a simple form, and 
consisted of two beams, which were bolted to a kind of trestle-work supports, 
which were sunk to a depth of 12 inches and firmly fixed in the ground; the rails» 
being laid on the beams, completed the railway, for the construction of which no 
other than military labour was required. 

The experiments occupied at intervals a period of twelve months, and the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the result of the trials had proved that the 
above-named conditions had been in every respect complied with and exceeded. 

It had been shown that a single line of field-railway, constructed on the system 
employed at Aldershot, would ‘be capable of carrying ammunition and commissa- 
riat stores sufficient for the supply of an army of 100,000 men; that a double line, 
and day and night service, would be capable of supplying an army of 300,000 men ; 
that a single line of railway could be made, over ground similar to that at Aldershot, 
at the rate of 2 miles a day by 500 men; and that, if it should ever be required, it 
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would be possible to construct a field-railway at the speed at which an army of 
100,000 men could march. 

Besides the Royal Engineer Committee, a considerable number of civil and 
military engineers, both English and foreign, were present at the experiments. 

In the course of the trials and subsequently improvements have been made in 
the form, materials, and details of the structure, by which the carrying powers and 
the efficiency of the railway have been considerably increased. 

An ordinary transport ship accompanying an expedition would carry the materials 
and rolling-stock for 12 miles of field-railway, and the ‘Great Eastern’ steam-ship 
would carry from 70 to 80 miles. 

The cost of the mile of railway at Aldershot, with sidings, stations, and rolling- 
stock was £3500, and a similar railway of 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet gauge, to be 
worked by engines of ten tons weight, and waggons carrying loads of six tons each, 
could be made for about £5000 per mile, the cost of erecting inciuded. 

Although a railway made on the system above described could not be expected 
to carry the same amount of traffic as one 4 feet 83 inches gauge, made in the 
ordinary way, it would be quite capable of performing the whole of the transport 
service for a large army in the field in a more efficient manner than it could be 
done by horses, at a much less cost to the country, and, in the opinion of military 
authorities, the value of such an improved method of transport in war-time could 
scarcely be overestimated. A difficulty, and perhaps the principal one remaining 
to be overcome, in practically carrying out this or any similar improved form of 
field-railway, is the necessity of incurring the expense in peace time of making pro- 
vision for a future war; and no Administration would willingly assume the respon- 
sibility of such increased expenditure unless it were approved and required by the 
public opinion of the country. It is therefore desirable that publicity should be 
given to the experiments already carried out by the Government at Aldershot, 
and that the subject of the best method for the rapid construction of field-railways 
in war-time should be fully and freely discussed. 


Railways on Three-foot Gauge in the United States. 
By Capt. Doveras Garton, O.B., F.R.S. 


In recent years a considerable development of these lines has taken place. The 
railway in the United States is the pioneer road ; it must be made as cheaply as 
possible at first, and improved as population increases. 

There are at present 7973 miles projected and 2700 completed. The Denver 
and Rio Grande is intended to be 1700 miles long, of which 210 miles are com- 
apa The estimate of cost of a narrow-gauge line in a prairie country is given 

y the promotors at £1900 per mile for line and £758 per mile for rolling-stuck. 
T ascertained that the cost of the Montrose railway (28 miles long) was £2300 per 
mile, with two locomotives, two passenger-cars, one baggage-car, and thirteen 
freight-cars. This is a purely agricultural line, running up into a country up a high 
elevation, and with small traffic. The Parker and Karns City railway cost £5500 
a mile; but it is only 10 miles long at present, and has an equipment of four loco- 
motives, five passenger-cars, forty-six freight-cars, and a viaduct 400 feet long and 
74 feet high. This line is for opening out an oil district. 

The curves on the lines are in some places 120 feet radius, and some gradients 
are as much as 1 in 40. 

The rolling-stock is as follows:—Engines for passenger traffic have a rigid 
wheel-base of 6 feet 6 inches, with four driving-wheels (coupled) of from 3 feet to 
3 feet 4 inches diameter; the weight on each driving-wheel from 2 tons 4 ewt. to 
2 tons 8 ewt.; total weight of engine from 24,000 Ib. to 32,500 Ib. 

Freight-engines have six wheels coupled, and the wheels are from 33 inches dia- 
meter in some patterns to 40 inches diameter in others, and the weight on each 
driving-wheel is from 14 to 2 tons; the total weight of these engines is 20,000 Ib. 
to 38,000 lb. 

In the cars, the wheels are 24 inches diameter ; they weigh from 15,000 lb. to 
17,000 lb., and carry thirty-six passengers; they weigh from 410 Ib. to 470 Ib. 
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per passenger. The 4 feet 8 inch gauge cars weigh from 28,000 lb. to 33,000 lb., 
and carry from fifty to seventy passengers, or from 560 lb. to 600 lb. per passenger. 
The 3-foot gauge cars are 7 feet wide, which allows double seats on one side 
and single seats on the other, with an aisle down the centre. Recently the cars 
have been increased to 8 feet in width, which allows of four seats abreast, or a total 
of forty-seven passengers. 

The freight-cars have wheels of 20 inches diameter. The covered freight-car 
weighs 10,000 lb. as against 17,000 lb. or 18,000 lb. for similar cars on the 
4 foot 8 inch gauge; and the narrow-gauge cars carry 8 tons as compared with 
10 tons carried on the standard gauge. Thus a train of sixteen cars of the stan- 
dard gauge would load twenty cars on the narrow gauge, and the total weight of the 
narrow-gauge train would be 260 tons against 296 tons for the standard gauge, 
7. e. a saving of 36 tons, equivalent to 22 tons of additional freight. 

Thus on the narrow gauge the paying load bears a greater proportion to the dead 
weight than on the standard gauge. 

But the heavy weight of cars on the standard gauge has been brought about by 
necessity of strength to resist shocks received in course of traffic. 

The narrow gauge has been hitherto constructed so as to be as light as possible, 
and the scantlings have been made in proportion to gauge; but evidence is already 
given of a desire to increase the weight; and the weights carried on the cars show 
that it is probable increased strength, ¢. e. weight, will have to be resorted to. 

The great width which is coming into use for the cars, e. g. 8 feet on a base of 
3 feet, must be unstable; and I do not think that this mode of increasing the pro- 
portion of paying weight can stand. But if cars of 8 feet wide are run, but little 
economy can be claimed for the 3-foot gauge on the ground of diminished width 
of railway. 

The longer tracks of the United-States railways enable all the plant to pass 
easily round curves, and the use of radial axles also contributes to that end; and 
there was at the Exhibition the Miltimow axle, of which a specimen which had run 
12,000 miles was shown, in which the wheels move on the axle independently of 
the axle; this materially diminishes friction on curves. A train with these axles 
has been running on the 3-foot railway in the Centennial grounds. These ap- 
pliances enable the standard gauge to be constructed with curves practically as 
sharp as those on the 3-foot gauge. 

The weight of rails depends on weight of engine: a standard-gauge engine can 
be made as light as the 3-foot-gauge engine; but the light engine will not draw 
heavy weights up the steep inclines necessary for a line which follows the contours 
of the ground. In the United States the 5-foot gauge has the conveyance of cars 
which can be more easily moved at stations than the cumbrous cars of the stan- 
dard gauge. 

The break of gauge entails a cost for transhipment of from 10d. a ton where the 
traffic is regular to 1s. 6d. to 2s. a ton where it is intermittent. The line may be 
useful as a pioneer line; but when the traffic becomes large it will have to be con- 
verted to the standard gauge. A standard-gauge line would answer all purposes, 
if made with a light rolling-stock. 


On an Improved Grain-sieve. By J. H. GRreEnutxt. 
On Improvements in Railway Appliances. By R. R. Harver. 


Dock- and Quay- Walls, Foundations, Jc. By T. 8. Hunter. 


In this paper the author described the construction of dock- and quay-walls, 
foundations of bridges, subways or tunnels, sewers, and works of a similar nature, 
and also the means used to facilitate such works. 

In carrying on operations where the sinking of foundations has to be effected in 
situations where water permeates the sand or soil so as to flood the works, a dam 
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may be employed, wholly or partly composed of clay tipped in front of the line of 
foundations, a space for which has previously been dredged to the required depth 
when necessary, or, in the event of clay not being within reach, an embankment 
may be constructed composed of the local soil, faced with clay and coated with 
stones in order to insure its stability. A water-tight dam is thus formed, and the 
excavations for the foundations may be further protected by the insertion of piles, 
either driven or screwed into the inner slope of the dam and also into the opposite 
side of the cutting. The piles have vertical grooves, into which a timber boarding 
may be slipped, thus forming a thoroughly dry box-dam in which foundations may 
be built zn situ; or if no such box-dam be formed, the foundations may be sunk by 
means of excavators. 

For the construction of bridge-piers in open water, the site may be dredged to 
the required depth and clay deposited, so as to form an embankment rising above 
water-level, down through which an excavation is made and the foundations built, 
or through which they may be sunk; they may also be floated into position. 

To construct subways beneath water, the river-bed is dredged, and clay mixed 
with ground chalk and cement deposited so as to form a water-tight roof to the 
operations, and the subway may be formed by tunnelling through the body of the 
clay, ground chalk, and cement, if deposited in sufficient quantity. 

The foundations may be formed of masses of stone masonry, brickwork, or con- 
crete, whose horizontal section consists of two members at right angles to one 
another, these members being hollow, to permit of excavation being carried on in 
their interior while being sunk. Tongues or grooves of a semicircular or other 
shape are formed on the ends of one of the members, the other constituting a 
counterfort. 

For the purpose of facilitating the sinking of foundations, the toe or bottom 
should be surrounded with a shoe or curb. 

The author then described at length the drawings which were exhibited. 

In conclusion he stated, it is of the utmost importance that every facility should 
be given to the free action of the ebb and flow of a river, because an obstruction 
weakens its action, thereby withdrawing a certain amount of force from its power. 
The advantage of these walls is that they offer comparatively little resistance to 
the water. 

Walls of this description might be faced with hard rubble-stone of from 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, and 10 ewt. each, the remainder of brickwork or concrete. Roman cement or 
hydraulic lime ground with mine-dust or puzzolano might be used with advantage 
in the work if of rubble built 2 site. 

When the deposition is of great depth, as in the Clyde, varying from 60 to 90 feet 
in some places, the breadth of base cannot be overestimated, more particularly 
where subject to great weights. From this construction a base of 32 feet or more 
would be obtained, thereby giving great stability, also affording accommodation for 
water-, gas-, and sewage-pipes. 

The alveus or channel of a river is subject to move upwards as well as sidewise, 
from causes not always in the immediate vicinity but at a distance. 


On Reuleaux’s Treatment of Mechanisms. By Prof. A. B. W. Kunnepy. 


Importance of Hydro-Geological Surveys from a Sanitary point of view. 
By Batpwin Latuay, CZ. 


The author in his paper pointed out that all subterranean stores of water were 
due to the rainfall percolating into the earth, but that there were matters which 
affected the quantity of water percolating, such as the nature of the outcrop of the 
strata receiving the rainfall, the volume of the strata, the lithological character, 
and the free communication between different parts. The water held in store in 
the earth did not, as a rule, maintain a horizontal level, but the surface possessed 
a considerable fall in directions corresponding to the points of the discharge of the 
springs. The inclined surface of the water pointed to its movement in the direc- 
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tion of its outfall or natural vent. The water-level, therefore, of subterranean 
strata meant a line drawn from the highest point at which it accumulated to the 
lowest point of vent. The inclined surface of the water was the measure of the 
element of friction and molecular attraction which interfered with the free dis- 
charge of the water, so that it was retained in subterranean reservoirs and but 
slowly discharged from them. The subterranean currents obeyed the same laws, 
with reference to their flow, as streams which move on the surface of the earth. 
A number of examples were given as to the rates of fall of subterranean water, and 
also as to the elevation to which water did rise in particular years in the earth. It 
was shown that the elevation of the subterranean water between the town of Wat- 
ford and the highest spring which issued from the chalk hills was 300 feet in a 
distance of fourteen miles, and between the Colne and the River Thames at 
London Bridge, a distance of fourteen miles, the water fell at the rate of 15 feet 
er mile. Near the Middle Chalk the rate of fall varied from 13 feet 6 inches to 
Yo feet G6 inches per mile, and in the Tertiary beds at Garrett the fall was 5 feet 
per mile, and in the same formation at Waltham Abbey 4 feet per mile. The well 
of Grenille, in the Lower Greensand, indicated a fall of 2 feet per mile. A table 
was given showing the rate of fall of subterranean water in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon, which was shown to vary from 8 feet per mile to 94 feet per mile; and 
the subterranean water, as ascertained by wells sunk in the boulder-clay at Hast 
Dereham, Norfolk, showed that the water-level varied from 2 feet in a mile in the 
flat tableland to 100 feet in a mile in the valleys. The author pointed out the 
importance of pure water with regard to health, and gave several examples showing 
the deleterious effects of the drainage from cesspools and cemeteries upon water- 
supply and the health of the persons using it; he also pointed out the importance 
of ascertaining the direction in which subterranean water was moving, in reference 
to the construction of wells and cesspools, and that-a small amount of considera- 
tion with regard to the relative positions of the well and cesspool in a country- 
house, may make all the difference between rendering it healthy or unhealthy. 
With regard to epidemics of enteric fever, whether directly ascribed to water or 
milk, the author observed that in every case recorded the water had invariably 
been procured from wells; and while it was singular that so much attention was 
paid to the pollution of rivers flowing over the surface of the ground, which had 
never been traced to be the cause of disease, no one had thought of the great evils 
which had resulted, and would result, from the pollution of underground sources 
of water-supply. The object of the author was to direct attention to this impor- 
tant subject, and to point out that where the use of cesspools was unavoidable, 
there were ways in which they might be introduced without the possibility of 
polluting the water-supply when it can only be procured from a local well. 


‘On the Direct Motion of Steam-Vessels. By R. Mansur. 


On the Strength and Fracture of Cast Iron. By W. J. Mattar. 


The object of the present communication is to describe certain phenomena 
observed by the writer when engaged in testing cast-iron bars. 

The bars were about 40 inches long, 2 inches deep, and 1 inch broad. The 
distance between supports (or span) when placed in testing-machine was 36 inches. 
The load was applied gradually and at centre of span. 

In general the bars broke with straight fractures; the direction of fracture being 
in line of application of load. In some cases, however, curved forms of fracture 
were observed. 

During the course of testing it was observed that the curved fractures divided the 
span more or less unequally, whilst the straight fractures, with few exceptions, 
divided the span into equal portions. 

After a carefully conducted series of experiments, the writer finds that the 
form of fracture conclusively points out the position of fracture, viz. that bars 
showing straight fractures have broken at or close to centre of span, whilst bars 
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showing curved fractures have broken at points more or less remoyed from centre 
of span, and that in general the curve of fracture ¢ncreases with distance of fracture 
from centre. 

In all cases the fractured parts were found to fit exactly together, no piece of the 
metal being thrown out on fracture taking place; and where the fractures were 
curved the line of fracture pointed towards point of application of load, the results 
of several experiments showing that fracture commences at the convex side of the 
bar and passes upwards, gradually curving towards centre of span. 

The curved fractures occur also in bars of 1 square inch section, their forms not 
being, however, so well marked as in the bars already referred to. 

With a view to obtain the relative strength of bars showing straight and curyed 
fractures, a note was kept of the breaking loads, deflection, forms, and positions of 
fracture, the result of which is given in Table I. 

(The results given in the following Tables are all from bars of 2 inches deep, 
1 inch broad, and 36 inches span.) 


TaBte I. 
Number | Average | Average 
Position of Fracture. of Breaking | ultimate 
Bars. Load. | Deflection. 
lb. inch. 
At centre of span, straight fractures ...... 29 3584 393 
At points from % inch to 33 inches removed 

from centre of span, curved fractures .. 25 8561 589 


The above results show a slight excess of strength in bars breaking at centre of 
span and with straight fractures. 

In general the deflections were found to increase with increase of load; but in 
some cases, the bars being exceptionally strong and remaining unbroken, a decrease 
of deflection accompanied an increase of load. 

The results obtained from 14 such bars are shown in Table II. 


TaBLeE II, 
Average results obtained from 14 unbroken bars with increasing Loads. 


Loads to which bar was subjected 3360 Ib. 3930 Ib. 4480 Tb. 
Average deflections at these loads.... ‘327 in. ‘317 in. ‘313 in. 


Table II. contains the results of some experiments made to determine the 
amount of “ set’ which took place in bars when subjected to several applications 
of the same load. 


TaBLeE ITI. 
Load applied 2800 lb. 
Bar No. 1. Bar No. 2. Bar No. 3. Bar No. 4. 
Def. | Set. | Def. | Set. | Def. | Set. | Def. | Set. 
inch, | inch. | inch. | inch. | inch. | inch. | inch. | inch. 
Ist application of load) 802 | -021 | 336 | -020 | -290 | -012 | -298 | -015 
2nd * » +-| 282 | 003 | 3817 | 005 | -290 | -:005 | -296 | -002 
3rd - ‘279 | -001 | °810 | 001 | :286 | -003 | -285 | -002 
4th Bs - ‘278 | 000 | :3812 | -000 | -282 | 000 | -281 | -000 
5th 9 ‘9 ‘276 | 002 | 313 | -000 = — — = 
6th - ‘a 273 | 001 | 3815 | -000 — — — — 
Finally Finally Finally Finally 
broke about broke at broke at broke at 
3500 lb. 4270 lb. 4330 lb. 3760 lb. 
Def. -403 Def. 518 Def. -455 Def. +395 
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From these experiments it appears that the “set” decreases with successive 
applications of the same load. 
_ This decrease of set also appears to obtain even when the load applied is an 
increasing one. 

The results obtained from 10 bars are given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 

Average results obtained from 10 unbroken bars with increasing loads. 
AAS aoc vat oibapornky tie 3360 lb. 3920 Ib. 4480 lb. 
Average deflection .... ‘341 in. ‘367 in. 388 in. 
Average set ........05 026 in. ‘014 in. 008 in. 


On a Spherical Pendulous Safety-Valve. By Jamus Nasmytu, F.R.S. 


On the Investigation of the Steering Qualities of Ships. By Prof. Oszorne 
ReEynotps. 


[Printed in extenso among the Reports, p. 70.] 


On a New Form of Lamp. By R. Lavenvzr. 


The construction of the lamp is a glass lantern 18 inches square, with a funnel or 
chimney 24 inches high, into which is introduced a jet of steam about 1, inch 
across when the pressure of steam is about 20]b. to 501b. per square inch; if 
the pressure is less the jet must be larger, if higher smaller, the object of the jet 
being to create a partial vacuum in the lantern—the consequence being that the 
surrounding air is forced through the burner of the lamp and causes a very com- 
plete combustion of the oil. 

A very brilliant light is produced, which is increased partly owing to the pro- 
ducts of combustion being continuously removed and a volume of fresh air being 
introduced. 

The lamp or burner is constructed for a circular wick, and upon the principle of 
admitting the air to play upon the outside of the wick, and also by a disk another 
column is thrown upon the inside of the wick; another current of air is also 
carried through the centre of the flame. The metal cap is constructed so as to 
bring the flame into a centre, through the orifice of which it is drawn by the jet of 
steam in the chimney. The oil supply is contained in a shallow vessel, which is 
heated by a jet of steam before being burned, as many of the oils that may be used 
would become thick in cold weather. 

The results obtained from a 4-inch wick have been equal to a light of upwards 
of six hundred sperm candles, the cost of which, with oil at 9d. per gallon, is under 
13d. per hour. ‘The oil was supplied by Messrs. Young’s Parattin Light Company, 
and is a product from shale and is a part of the oil that hitherto has been of 
little use. 

The cost of burning an open fire, such as is used at many pit-heads, is from ten 
to Li hundredweight of coal per night; it isa most uncertain and dangerous 
light. 

Whilst the author’s lamp was designed for collieries, loading-banks, sheds, 
sidings, ships, &c., he thinks that it will be of great service to the public. 


On Boiler Incrustation and Corrosion. By F. J. Rowan. 


The importance of the subject is alluded to, especially to marine engineers, who 
have most keenly felt its difficulties, while the range of interests involved by it is 
as wide as the use of steam. 

ay present state of general information about it being unsatisfactory, we have 
6. 20 
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to seek in a combination of chemistry and mechanical science for the needed eluci- 
dation of its problems. 

The course of investigation has been marked by the suggestion of various em- 
pirical remedies, which are pointed out, but which have failed to reach any good 
result, the actions to be counteracted not being understood. 

Incrustation and corrosion are not one action, but dissimilar ones, although they 
are often found united in boilers, and therefore both must be noticed. 

Incrustation is first considered, Dr. J. G. Rogers, of Madison, U. S., being quoted 
(from ‘Chem. News,’ vol. xxvi.) for the non-conductibility of crusts and the pro- 
portionate increase of temperature which their presence in boilers renders necessary. 

Boilers subject to incrustation are divided into two classes :— 

1. Land boilers using natural fresh waters ; and 

2. Marine boilers using sea-water. 

1. The average quality of natural fresh waters is illustrated by analysis of River- 
Clyde water, as formerly supplied to Glasgow; and an analysis also by Dr. Wal- 
lace of crust deposited from that water is given. The case is then quoted of the 
boilers at a mill in Barrowfield still using that water, but in which the formation 
of crust is prevented by the use of a quantity of soda-ash. 

The action of soda-ash under these circumstances is described; it causes the 
decomposition of the aupate of lime and rapid deposition of the neutral carbonate 
as powder. Where bicarbonate of lime is present, it is also precipitated as neutral 
carbonate in a powdery form, one equivalent of carbonic acid being liberated. 
Neutral carbonate being thus formed rapidly, has not power to adhere to boiler 
surfaces; while, if deposited slowly by heat from the bicarbonate, it is crystalline 
and does adhere. 

M. Bidard of Rouen, author of papers on this subject in ‘ Annales Industrielles,’ 
bas made numerous examinations of boiler-crusts, which show, according to him, 
that organic matter has power to agglomerate carbonate of lime and form crust 
by : process of “baking.” His opinion is quoted from one of his letters to the 
author. 

Fresenius, quoted in a paper by Dr. Wallace in ‘ Proc. of the Phil. Soe. of Glas- 
gow,’ vol. iv., ascribes this agglomerating power to sulphate of lime. Bidard’s 
explanation epee where carbonate and not sulphate of lime predominates, because 
sulphate is able to form crusts where no organic matter is present, as in some 
crusts from marine boilers. The use of too much soda-ash is injurious, and pre- 
cautions are given, with a little further illustration of its action in boilers. 

It is proposed to apply it in the feed-tanks or cisterns generally attached to 
boilers, allowing the lime to be deposited there to save constant blowing off. 

Various other preventives of incrustation are noticed, including De Haen’s 
method of using barium chloride and milk of lime, founded upon the inyestiga- 
tions of J. Y. Buchanan (Roy. Soe. Proce. vol. xxii.), and some details of comparative 
cost in working with this process are given from Dingler’s Polyt. J. cexvii. 

As the most complete preventive of incrustation, which is otherwise scientifically 
desirable, the author advocates the use of surface condensers in connexion with 
land boilers. 

2. Although modern systems of marine engine practice have removed incrusta- 
tions from marine boilers by the introduction of surface condensation, there is still 
some necessity to consider incrustation as applying to them, because of a tendency 
to return to the ancient régime in consequence of difficulties with corrosion. The 
evil effects of incrustation are felt more heavily in marine practice from its con- 
ditions of using sea-water, which contains a large amount of solids, and of limited 
space for carrying fuel and chemical reagents and for repair of boilers. 

The inapplicability of the chemical method is pointed out, reference being made 
to experiments of Mr. Jas. R. Napier, F.R.S., published in Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasg. 
vol. iv. 

Working with fresh water is the only sensible and efficacious method ; but when 
this has been used it has brought with it the evils of corrosion. 

Analyses of sea-water from the Black Sea, and of six samples of marine-boiler 
crusts found at various pressures, are added, with remarks on some of these by 
Dr. Wallace (from Proe. Phil. Soc. Glasg.), and extracts from a paper in Dingler’s 
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Polyt. J. cexii., by Dr. Ferd. Fischer, confirmatory of these remarks, and showing 
the influence of elevated temperature and pressure on the decomposition of various 
salts in water. 

Corrosion.—Causes of corrosion of exterior of boilers are briefly glanced at, 
including damp settling, accumulation of damp ashes and of soot, accompanied b 
careless firing, which causes sulphur, acids, and other corrosives to combine wit 
the soot. 

With regard to corrosion of the interior of boilers, investigations on various cor- 
roding forces are first quoted. Prof. Crace Calvert’s experiments on the action of 
sea-water and of various gases on metals are alluded to, to prove that sea-water 
exerts such an action upon steel and iron, that carbonic acid, in presence of water, 
acts energetically, and that distilled water, free from gases, has no action. 

The application of these researches by W. Kent (of the Stevens U.S. Institute 
of Technology) to the examination of the corrosion of iron railway-bridges in the 
United States is then referred to; and the investigations of A. Wagner (from 
Ding]. Polyt. J, cexviii.), on the influence of various solutions on the rusting of iron, 
are quoted. This author corroborates Calvert’s report of the action of carbonic 
dioxide, and notes the fact that the presence of chlorides of magnesium, ammonium, 
sodium, potassium, barium, and ait in water largely increases the production 
of rust, the action of chloride of magnesium alone being increased by heat. 

These facts correspond with that observed by J. Gamgee, that lime solutions 
used as media of congelation in ice-making corrode the pipes or channels which 
convey them. 

Stingl’s valuable contribution to this subject, viz., his paper on the effects of 
condensed water containing grease on boilers fed with it (Dingler, Polyt. J. ccxv.), 
is quoted at some length. 

his author proves that grease, with a small quantity of salts of lime and mag- 
nesia, at a temperature not exceeding 60° to 70° Cent., forms lime-soap, which, 
under the influence of a higher temperature, partially decomposes into free fat 
acid and a basic lime-soap, which adheres to the boiler-surfaces, the free acid, 
which is usually oxalic acid, attacking and dissolving the iron. In the crust the 
fat is recognized by the addition of hydrochloric acid, the separated organic mass 
being afterwards shaken with ether. 

Even with lime and magnesia salts present in very insignificant proportion, the 
presence of grease is injurious, as, with saponification, under considerable pressure, 
a small quantity of lime suffices to occasion the splitting up of a neutral fat into 
free fat acid and glycerine. With low pressure the same action proceeds more 

radually, 
Various cases of corrosion from greasy water are noticed by this author, and in 
re that of a steam-boiler of Cornish design, into which the condensed steam 

om two engines (of 300 and 100 horse-power) was fed. This boiler was con- 
structed of steel; and after only three weeks firing was leaking in the fire-tubes. 
A deposit was found adhering to the upper part of the tubes, of which the analysis 
is given. The water in the boiler had a milky appearance, which was at once re- 
moved by ether. Ether is recommended as a good qualitative test for the presence 
of grease in water. 

he analysis of the condensed feed-water is given, and the various operations in 

testing the deposit from it also recorded. 

Means were adopted to purify this water by precipitation of the calcium carbo- 
nate and part of the magnesium carbonate along with the grease, which was carried 
down with the precipitate, and by subsequent filtering; and the analysis of the 
purified water is given. The boiler afterwards worked for three months with this 
water without any bad results, a pure deposit, consisting principally of magnesium 
hydrate and calcium carbonate and sulphate, being found to a small extent on the 
surfaces of the boiler. 

Finally a letter addressed by the author to ‘Engineering’ (Oct. 1874) is 
referred to, in order to call attention to the difference between pure natural waters 
and genuine distilled water, z. c. distilled water free from air. The difference con- 
sists in the presence of gases in all natural waters. The distilled water from sur- 
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face condensers of steamers necessarily contains some air, and it is therefore not 
“ venuine distilled water.” 

Examples of boilers subject to corrosion are classed under the heads :— 

1. Land boilers using natural fresh water; and 

2, Marine boilers. 

1. Loch-Katrine water, from its great purity, affords the best opportunity of 
studying the effect of pure natural water on boilers. The former water-supply of 
Glasgow having been calcareous, the boilers using it became coated with lime, and 
did not suffer in consequence when afterwards supplied from Loch Katrine. In 
cases where the lime coating was removed corrosion quickly set in, and new boilers 
working with Loch-Katrine water from the first were rapidly destroyed. Several 
examples illustrating these points are quoted, and the remedy adopted is described. 
This was the formation of an artificial coating of lime by feeding a whitewash for 
some time into the boilers. 

Analysis (by Dr. Mills) of Loch-Katrine water is given; and by reference to the 
investigations of Calvert and Wagner its action on iron is explained. 

2. Marine Boilers.—Those using exclusively fresh water are cited, viz. Rowan 
and Horton’s and Perkins’s, to illustrate the kind of corrosive action known under 
these circumstances. The author’s letter to ‘ Engineering’ gives the remedies used 
in the case of Rowan and Horton’s boilers. 

Another instance of a coasting steamer using nearly all fresh water in her boilers, 
which, however, were destroyed by corrosion, is quoted. This instance was com- 
municated to the Graduate section of the Institute of Engineers in Scotland by 
Mr. Jas. Gilchrist. It was found by two chemists that the decomposition of iron 
in her boilers was caused by the use of tallow. The author points out that the 
chemists did not make allowance for the presence of a small quantity of sea-water 
in the boilers, and its decomposition setting free hydrochloric acid. 

The description of corrosion given by Mr. Miller in his paper communicated to the 
Cleveland Iron-Trade Foremen’s Association is quoted, as this author enters fully 
into the matter, and describes two examples which well illustrate the general 
practice of the day in marine engineering. His deductions from the circum- 
stances of these two examples are combated ; and the author proceeds to show that 
corrosion in marine boilers, where a proportion of sea-water is used, is due to de- 
composition of the magnesium chloride of the sea-water, and to the liberation of 
the carbonic acid held in solution by repeated boiling. 

The popular error that corrosion is due to some change produced in the constitu- 
tion of water by redistillation is pointed out, as is the fact that in no case of marine 
practice has distilled water, pure and simple, ever been present so that its effects 
might be examined. 

The author proposes as a remedy the coating of all new boilers with calcium 
sulphate and magnesium hydrate artificially, and thereafter the exclusive use of 
fresh water, which does not dissolve such a coating. 


On an Apparatus for cleaning Filtering-Sand. 
By Joun Lane, C.L., Kirkcaldy. 


The sand is tipped from wheelbarrows into a box, in the under part of which 
there is a diaphragm pierced with many small holes, through which a supply of 
water under pressure is introduced. The sand is agitated by the current, and the 
mud and water flow over the top of the box. When the water flows over clear, a 
door in the side is opened, the clean water is discharged into wheelbarrows below 
and is conveyed to the filter. The size of the apparatus depends altogether on the 
magnitude of the supply of water, and its success depends on the size being adapted 
to the supply. From very many experiments with various sands, the best con- 
ditions were found to be that the water should pass through the box with a 
velocity of from 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet per minute, and that the box should be 
27 inches in height. This apparatus, as used in the Kirkcaldy and Dysart Water- 
works, had been found, in respect to thoroughness and in economy, to be very 
greatly superior to the former machines. It is able speedily to wash fresh pit- 
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sand, or to rewash the sand forming the body of the filter; but it was explained 
that it was unable to wash the impurities from the filter-scrapings. Neither the 
old machines nor any mechanical means even in the laboratory are able to do this. 
By careful experiments, samples of the mud on the surface of the Kirkcaldy filters 
were obtained separate from the underlying sand; and it was found that 100 
parts of the mud consisted of about 95 parts of diatoms, 4 parts of animalcules, 
and 1 part of inorganic matter, beside the sarcoid matter of the diatoms from 
which the offensive smell of the mud is derived. The only way to recover the 
sand from these scrapings is to allow them to lie exposed to the air for some 
years, until the sarcoid matter is decomposed. The flinty valves of the diatoms 
may then be removed by washing. A portion of the mud passes below the surface 
into the body of the filtering-sand, and in course of years is spread through its 
interstices and reaches even to the bottom. This mud consists almost wholly of the 
frustules of two minute kinds of diatoms, Orthosira and Cymbella; and by means 
of the microscope, used sand may be at once distinguished from fresh sand by the 
presence of these. They are easily removed by washing. 


On a Pneumatic Tramway Car. By W. D. Scorr-Moncrzirr. 


On an Elevating Steam Ferry. By Wm. Stmons. 


The object of this vessel is to supersede the present inclined approaches or slips 
toferry stations, and therefore lessen the wear and tear in horses and haulage, to 
enable a greater traflic to be conducted with greater dispatch and economy and 
on the same level as the adjoining quays. The valuable ground required for slips 
is unnecessary, and the ferry-steamer is not confined to a special berth or locality. 

To effect the above objects, it is proposed to construct a steamer with a centre 
platform of sufficient capacity for the traffic, and capable of being elevated and 
lowered to suit the rise and fall of the tide, and thus enable the vessel to receive 
(level with the adjoining quays) waggons, goods, horses, carriages, and passengers. 


On the Brake Problem. By James Sreex. 


On Communications between Passengers and Guards in Railway Trains. 
By W. Srrovpiey. 


On Naval Signalling. By Sir W. Tomson, FBS. 


On Steam-Ship Resistance. By J. Eyrtyn Wi11aMs. 
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syllabus drawn up by the Association 
for the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Propellers, the effect of, on the steering 
of vessels, report on, 66. 
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Pye-Smith (Dr.) on intestinal secretion 
and movement, 308. ~ 


Rainfall and cyclone periodicities in 
connexion with the sun-spot periodi- 
city, C. Meldrum on, 267. 

of the British Isles for the years 
1875-76, report on the, 172. 

Ramsay (Prof.) on underground tem- 
perature, 204. 

Rawlinson (Sir H.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committes, 266. 

Rawson (Sir R.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 266, 

Reade (M.) on the cireulation of under- 
ground waters, 95. 

Reynolds (Prof. O.) on the effect of 
propellers on the steering of vessels, 
66; on the investigation of the steer- 
ing qualities of ships, 70. 

Richards (Admiral) on tidal observa- 
tions, 275. 

Rolleston (Prof.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 266. 

Rosse (the Earl of) on the rainfall of 
the British Isles for the years 1875- 
76, 172. 


Salmon (Dr.) on instruction in elemen- 
tary geometry, and on the syllabus 
drawn up by the Association for the 
improvement of geometrical teach- 
ing, 8. 

Sanford (W. A.) on the exploration of 
Kent’s Cavern, 1. 

Saunder (8. A.) and G. Chrystal, results 
of a comparison of the British-Assoc- 
ciation units of electrical resistance, 
13. 

Schuster (Dr. A.) on Ohm’s law, 36. 

Scotland, seventh report on earthquakes 
in, 74, 

Settle Caves (Victoria Cave), fourth re- 
port on the exploration of the, 115. 
Sewage, eighth report on the treatment 

and utilization of, 225. 

Shaen (Mr.) on the practicability of 
adopting a common measure of value 
of in the assessment of direct taxation, 
27. 

Smith (Prof. H. J. S.) on instruction in 
elementary geometry, and on the 
syllabus drawn up by the Association 
for the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Smyth (J.,jun.) on the rainfall of the 
British Isles for the years 1875-76, 
172. 

Spottiswoode (W.) on instruction in 
elementary geometry, and on the 
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syllabus drawn up by the Association 
for the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Steering of vessels, report on the effect 
of propellers on the, 66. 

S| alee of ships, Prof. O. Rey- 
nolds on the investigation of the, 70. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) on the mecha- 
nical equivalent of heat, 275. 

Sun-spot periodicity, C. Meldrum on 
cyclone and rainfall periodicities in 
connexion with the, 267. 

Sylvester (Prof.) on instruction in ele- 

' mentary geometry, and on the sylla- 
bus drawn up by the Association for 
the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Symons (G. J.) on the rainfall of the 
British Isles for the years 1875-76, 
a ; on underground temperature, 

4, 


Tait (Prof.) on the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat, 275. 

Taxation, direct, local and imperial, re- 
port on the practicability of adopting 
@ common measure of value in the 
assessment of, 27. 

Temperature, underground, ninth report 
on the rate of increase of, downwards 
in various localities of dry land and 
under water, 204. 

Thermal conductivities of certain rocks, 
third report on experiments to deter- 
mine the, showing especially the geo- 
oo aspects of the investigation, 

9 


Thomson (Prof. J.) improved investiga- 
tions on the flow of water through 
orifices, with objections to the modes 
of treatment commonly adopted, 243. 

— (Prof. Sir W.) on the effect of 
propellers on the steering of vessels, 
66; on earthquakes in Scotland, 74; 
on underground temperature, 204 ; on 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
275; on tidal observations, 275. 

Tidal observations, report of the com- 
mittee appointed to promote the ex- 
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tension, improvement, and harmonic 
analysis of, 275. 

Tiddeman (R. H.) on the exploration of 
the Settle Caves, 115. 

Tomlinson (C.) on the rainfall of the 
British Isles for the years 1875-76, 
172. 

Townsend (Rey. Prof.) on instruction 
in elementary geometry, and on the 
syllabus drawn up by the Association 
for the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Treatment and utilization of sewage, 
eighth report on the, 225. 

Tristram (Rev. Canon) on the possibility 
of establishing a “close time” for 
the protection of indigenous animals, 
63. 


Underground temperature, ninth report 
on the rate of increase of, downwards 
in various localities of dry land and 
under water, 204. 

waters in the New Red Sandstone 
and Permian formations of England, 
the circulation of the, and the quan- 
tity and character of the water sup- 
plied to various towns and districts 
from these formations, second report 
on, 95. 

Utilization of sewage, eighth report on 
the treatment and, 225. 


Vivian (E.) on the exploration of Kent’s 
Cavern, l. 


Whitaker (W.) on the circulation of 
underground waters, 95. 

Williamson (Prof. A. W.) on the treat- 
ment and utilization of sewage, 225. 

Wilson (J. M.) on instruction in ele- 
mentary geometry, and on the sylla- 
bus drawn up by the Association for 
the improvement of geometrical 
teaching, 8. 

Woodward (C. J.) on the erratic blocks 
of England and Wales, 110. 

Wynne (A. B.) on underground tem- 
perature, 204. 
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INDEX II. 


TO 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS TO THE 
SECTIONS. 


[An asterisk (*) signifies that no abstract of the communication is given. | 


“Abies, the structure of the leaf in 
different species of, Prof. M‘Nab on, 
144, 

*Abney (Capt.), photometric measure- 
ments of the magneto-electric light, 
36. 

Accident insurance by sea and land, P. 
M. Tait on the theory and practice of, 
208. 

Aconites, the alkaloids of the, Dr. C. R. 
A. Wright on, 71 

*Acoustic analogues to motions in the 
molecules of gases, G. J. Stoney on, 
31 


Adams (Prof. A. Leith) on gigantic 
land-tortoises and a freshwater species 
from the Maltese caverns, with obser- 
vations on their fossil fauna, 145. 

Africa, Equatorial, Commander Cameron 
on his journey through, 181. 

*——, South-Hastern, Mr. Stephenson 
on the civilization of, 208. 

Age of the Earth, J. Croll on the tidal 
retardation argument for the, 88. 

Agricultural statistics, W. Botly on, 194. 

Agriculture, primitive, A. W. Buckland 
on, 164 

*Akem, and its people, West Africa, 
Capt. J. 8. Hay on, 183. 

*Akkem, West Africa, Capt. J. S. Hay 
and Commander Cameron on horned 
men of, 165. 

Alcohol, the action of, on the brain, C. 
Kingzett on, 154. 

“Alexander (General Sir J.) on the 
oldest woman in Scotland, 164. 


*Alkali waste, W. Weldon on the means 
of suppressing, 70. 

Alkaloids of the aconites, Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright on the, 71. 

Allan (EF. H. T.) on a safe and rapid 
evaporating-pan, 61. 

*Alum process in sugar-refining, J. A. 
R. Newlands on the, 66. 

*Ammonic seleniocyanide, Dr. Cameron 
on, 63. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Dr. J. G. 
M‘Kendrick’s Address to the Depart- 
ment of, 126. 

*Andaman Islands, two skulls from the, 
Dr. Allen Thomson on, 169. 

* Aniline, the transformation of chinoline 
into, Prof. Dewar on, 63. 

*Animals, J. Shaw on the mental pro- 
ps of, during the human period, 
169. 


*Antedon rosaceus (Comatula rosacea, 
Lamk.), the nervous system of, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter on, 146. 

*—__ , Dr. W. B. Carpenter on the 
morphology and histology of, 148. 

Anthracene compounds, some new, W. 
H. Perkin on, 67. 

testing, J. T. Brown on, 62. 

*Arenaceous Foraminifera collected in 
the ‘ Valorous’ expedition, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter on the, 146. 

Argyll (the Duke of) on the physical 
structure of the Highlands in connexion 
with their geological history, 81. 


| Arithmetic, W. H. Walenn on division- 


remainders in, 30. 
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Arrow-heads, W. J. Knowles on the 
classification of, 166. 

*Arthurian apple and the serpent of the 
ancients, J. S. Phené on the, 169. 

*Articulate speech, a hypothesis of the 
perception of, Dr. Cassells on, 148. 

Astronomical clock, a new form of, with 
free pendulum and _ independently 
governed uniform motion for escape- 
ment-wheel, Sir W. Thomson on, 49. 

Atlantic Ocean, the temperature obtained 
in the, during the cruise of H.M.S. 
‘Challenger,’ Staff-Commander Ti- 
zard on, 185. 

*Atmosphere, an apparatus for the 
analysis of impurities in the, E. M. 
Dixon on, 63. 

*Atomic weights of the elements, J. A. R. 
Newlands on relations among the, 66. 

*Ayrton (Prof.) and Prof. Perry on the 
contact theory of voltaic action, 42. 


*Bagshot peat-beds, W. 8S. Mitchell on 
the, 94. 

Baird (Capt. A. W.) on tidal operations 
in the Gulf of Cutch by the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, 52. 

Balfour (F. M.) on the development of the 
proto-vertebree in Elasmobranchs, 147. 

—— (J. B.) on the Pandanez of the 
Mascarene and Seychelles Islands, 142. 

*Banks (J.) on sewage purification and 
utilization, 62. 

*Barrett (Prof.) on a form of gashol- 
der giving a uniform flow of gas, 48; 
“diagrams and description of the new 
lecture-table for physical demonstra- 
tion in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland, 48; *two new forms of 
apparatus for the experimental illus- 
tration of the expansion of solids by 
heat, 48; *on some phenomena asso- 
ciated with abnormal conditions of 
mind, 164. 

*Basic salts, G. J. Stoney on the consti- 
tution of, 69. 

*Bathometer, description of the, by Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, 31. 

*Beaumont (Major) on the Sub- Wealden 
exploration, 87; *on the removal of 
subaqueous rocks by the diamond 
rock-borer, 219. 

*Bergeron (M.) on the removal of sand- 
bars from harbour mouths, 219. 

*Beynon (J. B.) on a hand-machine for 
ate and finishing metal surfaces, 

*Biges (H. W.) on a new voltaic bat- 
tery, 62. 

Biological results of a cruise in H.M.S. 
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‘Valorous’ to Davis Strait in 1875, 
J. Gwyn Jeffreys on the, 147, 

Biological Section, A. R. Wallace’s Ad- 
dress to the, 100. 

Bismuth, certain compounds of, M. M. 
P. Muir on, 66. 

Boarding-out of pauper children in Eng- 
land, W. Tullack on the, 209. 

Boiler incrustation and corrosion, F. J. 
Rowan on, 229, 

*Borrowdaile series of the Coniston flags 
of the north of England, Profs. Hark- 
ness and H, A. Nicholson on the 
strata and fossils between the, 90. 

Bosanquet (R. H. M.) on the conditions 
of the transformation of pendulum- 
vibrations, with an experimental illus- 
tration, 45. 

*Bosjes skulls, Dr. Knox on, 166. 
Botany and Zoology, Prof. A. Newton’s 
Address to the Department of, 119. 
Botly (W.) on agricultural statistics, 

194, 

*Bottomley (J. T.), determination of 
the conductivity of heat by water, 36. 

Boulger (G. 8.) on the evolution of sex 
in the vegetable kingdom, 142. 

*Bowden (A.) on a new route to the 
source of the Niger, 181. 

*Brake-problem, J. Steel on the, 233. 

“British Guiana, W. Harper on the 
natives of, 165. 

Brooke (H. G.) and E. O. Hopwood on 
the changes of the circulation which 
are induced when the blood is ex- 
pelled from the limbs by Esmarch’s 
method, 147. 

*Brown (A. B.) on a flanging-iron and 
steel plates for boiler purposes, 219; 
on an engine for starting and rever- 
sing large marine engines, 219. 

(Colin), true intonation, illus- 
trated by the voice-harmonium with 
natural finger-board, 46. 

: (Prof. Crum) on the action of 
pentachloride of phosphorus on tur- 
pentine, 62. 

(J. T.) on anthracene-testing, 62. 

Bryce (Dr. J.) on the granite of Strath- 
Errick, Lough Ness, 87. 

*Buchanan (J. Y.) on some instruments 
used in the ‘ Challenger,’ 63 ; *on the 
specific gravity of the surface-water 
of the ocean as observed during the 
cruise of H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ 181; 
*on a new deep-sea thermometer, 181. 

Buckland (A. W.) on primitive agricul- 
ture, 164. 

Burt (Rev. J. 5.) on the economy of 
penalties, 195. 
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Busacott (Rey. A.) on the present ex- 
tent of slavery and the slave trade, 
with a reference to the progress of 
abolition since the American war, 
196. 


Caird (A. M‘N.) on some special evils 
of the Scottish poor-law, 197. 

Cameron (Commander V. L.) on his 
journey through equatorial Africa, 
181; *and Capt J.S. Hay on horned 
men of Akkem, in Africa, 165. 


% (Dr.) on ammonic seleniocyanide, 


*— (Rey. Mr.) on relation of Gaelic 
and English, 164. 

Canide, the brain of the, R. Garner on, 
152. 

Capital, Hyde Clarke on the part in the 
operation of, due to fixed or limited 
amounts inyested in trade, 198. 

"Carbonic acid, liquid, in minerals, W. 
N. Hartley on the critical point of, 
64 


Carboniferous system of the British 
Isles, Prof. K. Hull on the upper 
limit of the essentially marine beds of 
the, and the necessity of the establish- 
ment ofa middle Carboniferous group, 


90.- 

*Carmichael (Dr. N.) on spontaneous 
evolution and the germ theory, 146. 
*Carpenter (P. H.), remarks on the 
anatomy of the arms of the Crinoids, 

146, 

- (Dr. W. B.) on the Arenaceous 
Foraminifera collected in the ‘ Valor- 
ous’ expedition, 146; *further re- 
searches on the nervous system of 
Antedon rosaceus (Comatula rosacea, 
Lamk.), 146; *on the morphology 
and histology of the nervous system 
of Antedon rosaceus (Comatula rosa- 
cea, Lamk.), 148. 

Carron valley, county of Linlithgow, 
D. Milne-Holme on high-level terraces 


in, 94. 

*Cassells (Dr.) on a hypothesis of the 
perception of articulate speech, 148. 
Cast iron, W. J. Millar on the strength 

and fracture of, 227. 

*Cement, G. F. Deacon on the form of 
blocks for testing, 220. 

Central nucleus of a plane section, Prof. 
G. Jung on a new construction for 
the, 25. 

*Centroids and their ‘application to 
some mechanical problems, Prof. A. 
B, W. Kennedy on, 26. 
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Cerruti (G. E.) on his recent explora- 
tions in N.W. New Guinea, 182.. 

(V.) sur les mouvements apério- 

pigs des systémes de points matériels, 
D 


Cetacea, Dr. D. J. Cunningham on the 
spinal nervous system of the, 149. 

*Ceylon, B. F. Hartshorne on { the 
Rodiyas of, 165. 

*¢ Challenger,’ some instruments used in 
the, J. Y. Buchanan on, 63. 

Changes affecting the southern exten- 
sion of the lowest Carboniferous rocks, 
G. A. Lebour on the, 93. 

Chemical Section, W. H. Perkin’s Ad- 
dress to the, 55. 

*Cheques, &c., F. Ward on the preven- 
tion of fraudulent alterations in, 70. 
*Chinoline, the transformation of, into 

aniline, Prof. Dewar on, 63. 

*Chippendall (Lieut. W. H.), observa- 
tions on the White Nile between 
Gondokoro and Appuddo, 182. 

*Choreocholax spolysiphonie, Reinseb, 
Prof. M‘Nab on, 144. 

Chromium, J. Priestley on the physio- 
logical action of, 156. 

Circulation, H. G. Brooke and E. O. 
Hopwood on the changes in the, which 
are induced when the blood is expelled 
com the limbs by Esmarch’s method, 

47. 

Clarke (Hyde) on the prehistoric names 
for man, monkey, lizard, &c., 165; on 
Hittite, Khita, Hamath, Canaanite, Ly- 
dian, Etruscan, Peruvian, Mexican,&c., 
165; on the part in the operation of 
capital due to fixed or limited amounts 
invested in trade, 198. 

Cleland (Prof.) on the morphological 
relations of the lower end of the hu- 
merus, 148; *on a _hydrocephalic 
skull, and on the duplicity of the 
temporal ridge, 149; *on a Sooloo 
skull, 165. 

Closed curves, general theorems relating 
to, by Prof.. P. G. Tait, 29. 

*Clyde, Col. Hope on the purification of 
the, 64. 

Coal, Prof. E. Hull on a deep boring for, 

at Scarle, near Lincoln, 91. 

——, Prof. J. Thomson on ridgy struc- 
ture in, with suggestions for account- 
ing for its origin, 96. 

—— gas, the proximate analysis of, 
W. Dittmar on, 63. 

—— measures, recent researches into 

the organization of some of the plants 
at the, by Prof. W. C. Williamson, 


* 


* 
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*Cohn (Prof.), experiments on the for- 
mation and growth of artificial silica 
cells, 146. 

Coleman (J. J.) on a gas-condensing 
machine for the liquefaction of gases 
by combined cold and pressure, re- 
cently employed in the manufacture 
of volatile liquid hydrocarbons, 63 ; 
*experimental researches on the che- 
mical treatment of town excretion, 63 ; 
on a machine for the liquefaction of 
a by combined cold and pressure, 

*Communications between passengers 
and guards in railway trains, 233. 

Compass, an unmistakable true north, G. 
J. Symons on, 49. 

4 correction in iron ships, Sir W. 
Thomson on, 45. 

*Concrete, G. F. Deacon on the strength 
of, as affected by delay between 
mixing and placing wi sitw, 220. 

*Conductivity of heat, determination of 
the, by water, by J.T. Bottomley, 36. 

*Contact electricity, Sir W. Thomson 
on, 45. 

Convergents, T. Muir on, 27. 

Copper extraction by the wet way, the 
history of, by W. Henderson, 64. 

-zine couple, Prof. Gladstone on 
the influence of the condition and 
quantity of the negative element on 
the action of the, 64. 

Coral Sea, explorations in the islands of 
the, by K. Nichols, 167, 183. 

Cotarnine derivatives, new, Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright on, 70. 

Cremona (Prof. L.) sur les systémes de 
oe et les systémes de droites, 

2 


* 


*Crinoids, remarks on the anatomy of 
the arms of, by P. H. Carpenter, 146. 

*Croll (J.) on the transformation of 
gravity, 30; on the tidal-retardation 
argument for the age of the earth, 88. 

Crookes (W.) on the influence of the 
residual gas on the movement of the 
radiometer, 30. 

Crum-Ewing (A.) on drainage outlets 
through slob lands, 220. 

*Cunningham (Dr. D. J.) on Delphinus 
albirostris, 146; on the spinal nervous 
system of the Cetacea, 149. 


*D’Almeida (W. B.) on Perak and Sa- 
langore, 182. 

Darwin (G. H.) on graphical interpola- 
tion and integration, 13. 

*Darwinism, Rev. F. O. Morris on a 
double dilemma in, 147. 
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Day (St. J. V.) on recent attempts at 
patent legislation, 198. 

*Deacon (G. F.) on the form of blocks 
for testing cement, 220; *on the 
strength of cement as affected by de- 
lay between mixing and placing i 
situ, 220. 

Deas (J.), description of Stobeross Docks, 
220. 


*Deep-sea soundings, navigational, in a 
ship moving at high speed, Sir W, 
Thomson on, 54. 

*Delphinus albirostris, Dr. D, J. Cun- 
ningham on, 146. 

De Rance (C. E.) on the variation in 
thickness of the middle coal-measures 
of the Wigan coal-field, 89. 

Determinants, J. W. L. Glaisher on 
certain, 15. 

*Determination of the conductivity of 
heat by water, by J. T. Bottomley, 
36, 

*Dewar (Prof. J.) on a new form of 
electrometer, 42; *on the transforma- 
tion of chinoline into aniline, 63; 
*recent additional observations on the 
physiological action of sight, 151. 

Dickson (Prof. A.) on two monstrosities 
of Matricaria inodora, 145 ; on latici- 
ferous canals in fruit of Limnocharis 
Plumieri, 144. 

*Diet, the racial, in India, Surgeon- 
Major Johnston on the dynamics of, 
154. 

*Diffusion of liquids, secular illustration 
of the laws of the, 35. 

*Dionea muscipula (fly-trap), new re- 
searches on the electrical phenomena 
consequent on irritation of the leaves 
of the, by Prof. Burdon Sanderson, 
163. 

*Dittmar (W.) on the proximate ana- 
lysis of coal-gas: remarks on Re- 
boul’s paper on pyro-tartaric acid, 63. 

Division-remainders in arithmetic, by 
W. H. Walenn on, 30. 

*Dixon (E. M.) on an apparatus for the 
analysis of impurities in the atmo- 
sphere, 65. 

Dobson (T.) on improved safety-appa- 
ratus for mine-hoists and warehouse- 
lifts, 222. 

Dock- and quay-walls, foundations, &c., 
T. S. Hunter on, 225. 

Drainage outlets through slob lands, A, 
Crum-Ewing on, 220. : 

Drifts and boulders of the upper part of 
the valley of the Wharfe, Rev. E. 
Sewell on the, 95, 

*Dunnachie (J.) on fire-brick, 63. 
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*Earthquake districts of Scotland, Dr. 
J. Bryce on the, 88. 

*Eastern picture-writing, J. Park Har- 
rison on the, 165. 

*Eclipse of the sun observed at Siam in 
April 1875, 40. 

Economy of penalties, Rev. J. S. Burt 
on the, 195, 

Education, compulsory, Dr. W. Jack on 
the results of five years of, 200. 

, physical, and hygiene in schools, 
W. Jolly on, 207. 

Elasmobranchs, F. M. Balfour on the 
development of the proto-vertebree in, 
147. 

Electric induction and conduction, O. J. 
Lodge on a mechanical illustration of, 


*Electricity, contact, Sir W. Thomson 
on, 45. 

*Electrometer, Prof. J. Dewar on a new 
form of, 42. 

Engine for starting and reversing large 
panne engines, A. B; Brown on an, 
219. 

Hquatorial Africa, Commander Cameron 
on his journey through, 181. 

Evans (Captain F. J.), Address by, to 
the Geographical Section, 169. 

(M.) on the application of spring 
fenders to pierheads, 223; *on a safety- 
lock for facing-points, 223. 

Evaporating-pan, a safe and rapid, F. 

. T. Allen on, 61. 

Evolution of sex in the vegetable king- 
dom, G. 8. Boulger on the, 142. 

*Expansion of solids by heat, two new 
forms of apparatus for the experi- 
mental illustration of the, by Prof. 
Barrett, 48. 

*Excretion, town, experimental re- 
searches on the chemical treatment 
of, by J. J. Coleman, 63. 


* 


*Facing-points, M. Evans on a safety- 
lock for, 223. 

Fell (J. B.) on the experiments made at 
the camp at Aldershot with a new 
form of military field-railway, for 
rapid construction in war-time, 223, 

“Fergusson (A.) on white-lead, 63. 

Filtering-sand, J. Lang on an apparatus 
for cleaning, 232. 

*Finland, Rey. J. Pattison on a journey 
across, from Ellenborg to Archangel, 
vid Kemi, 183. 

*Fire-brick, J. Dunnachie on, 63. 

First elliptic integral, Prof. F. W. New- 
man on the use of Legendre’s scale 
for calculating the, 28, 
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*Flanging-iron and steel plates for boiler 
purposes, A. B. Brown on a, 219. 

*Fleming (S.) on the conventional 
division of Time now in use, and 
its disadvantages in connexion with 
steam communications in different 
parts of the world; with remarks on 
the desirability of adopting common 
time over the globe for railways and 
steam-ships, 182. 

Flesh diet in tropical climates, C. O. 
Groom Napier on the unwholesome- 
ness of, 153. 

Fluids, Prof. F. Guthrie and Dr. F. 
Guthrie on the passage of, through 
capillary and other tubes, 31. 

Fly-trap (Dionea muscipula), new re- 
searches on the electrical phenomena 
consequent on irritation of the leaves of 
the, by Prof. Burdon Sanderson, 136. 

*Forbes (Prof.) on the site of the grave 
of Genghiz Khan, 182. 

(Dr. L.) on the Samoan Archipe- 
lago, 183. 

Foula, G. A. Gibson on the physical geo- 
logy and geological structure of, 90. 
*Fraction expansions for series, T. Muir 
on the relation between two con- 

tinued, 28. 

Fritsch (Dr. A.) on Labyrinthodont re- 
mains from the Upper Carboniferous 
gas-coal) of Bohemia, 89, 

*Froude (W.), mechanical theory of the 
soaring of birds, 31. 


Gaelic and English, the relation of, Rev. 
W. Cameron on, 164. 

—— inhabitants of Scotland, Hector 
MacLean on the, 166. 

—— speaking population of Scotland, 
Rey. W. Ross on the educational 
value of their native language to the, 
208. 

Galton (Capt. D.) on railways on three- 
foot gauge in the United States, 
224, 


*Gamgee (Prof.) on the physiological 
action of pyro-, meta-, and ortho- 
phosphorie acids, 64. 

—— and L. Larmuth on the action of 
vanadium upon the intrinsic nervous 
mechanism of the frog’s heart, 151. 

——, J. Priestley, and L. Larmuth on 
the difference in the poisonous 
activity of phosphorus in ortho-, 
meta-, and pyro-phosphoric acids, 
151; on the action of pyrophos- 
phoric acid on the circulation, 152. 

Garner (R.) on the brain of the Canide, 
152. 
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Garnets, doubly-refracting, Dr. von La- 
saulx on, 92. 

Gas-condensing machine for the lique- 
faction of gases by combined cold and 
pressure, J. S. Coleman on a, 63, 

*Gasholder, a form of, giving a uniform 
flow of gas, Prof. Barrett on, 48. 

*Genghiz Khan, the site of the grave of, 
Prof. Forbes on, 182. 

General theorems relating to closed 
curves, by Prof. P. G. Tait, 29. 
Genesis, the possible, of the chemical 

elements out of a homogeneous cosmic 
as or common vapour of matter, Dr. 
acvicar on, 65. 

Geographical Section, Capt. F. J. Hvan’s 
Address to the, 169. 

Geological Section, Prof. J. Young’s 

é Address to the, 72. tia eo 
eology, the physical and geologica 
ectire of Fonts: G. A. Gibson, on, 
90. 

*Germ theory, spontaneous evolution 
and the, by Dr. N. Carmichael, 146. 

Gibson (G. A.) on the physical geology 
and geological structure of Foula, 
98 


*Gilchrist (Dr.) on the red soil of India, 
90. 


*Gimingham (C. H.) on a modification 
of the Sprengel pump, and a new 
form of yvacuum-tap, 49. 

*Gladstone (Prof.) on the influence of 
the condition and quantity of the 
negative element on the action of the 
copper-zine couple, 64. 

Glaisher (J. W. L.) on certain deter- 
minants, 13; on a series summation 
leading to an expression for the theta 
function as a definite integral, 15. 

*Glen Roy, the parallel roads of, J. 
Macfadzean on, 93. 

——, , D. Milne Home on, 93. 

*Glucinum, its atomic weight and spe- 
cific heat, Dr. J. E. Reynolds on, 
68 


Gold standard, the British, Dr. W. N. 
Hancock on the importance of extend- 
ing, to India, 198. 

for India, the depreciation 
of silver and a, S. Mason on, 207. 

*Grain-sieve, J. H. Greenhill on an im- 
proved, 225, 

Granite and Old Red Sandstone, E. A. 
Wiinsch on the junction of, at Glen 
Sannox, Arran, 98: 

of Strath-Errick, Lough Ness, 


Dr. J. Bryce on the, 87; *on the | 


earthquake districts of Scotland, 88. 
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Graphical interpolation and integration 
G H. Darwin on, 13. “ ; 

—— representation of the moments of 
resistance of plane figures, résumé of 
researches upon the, by Prof. G. Jung, 
23 


*Gravity, J. Croll on the transformation 
of, 30. 

*Greenhill (J. H.) on an improved 
grain-sieve, 225. 

Grubb (H.) on the testings of large 
objectives, 386; on recent improve- 
ments in equatorial telescopes, 37 ; 
on a method of photographing the 
defects in optical glass arising from 
want of homogeneity, 37. 

Gulf of Cutch, tidal operations in the, 
Capt. A. W. Baird on, 52. 

*Guthrie (Dr. F.) and Prof. F. Guthrie 
on the passage of fluids through capil- 
lary and other tubes, 31. 

*—— (Prof. F.) on solid water, 64. 


Haeckel (E.) tiber die Physemarien 
(Hahphysema und Gastrophysema), 
153 


Hancock (Dr. W. A.) on Savings’ Banks 
as a State function developed by 
charity organization, 199; on the im- 
portance of extending the British gold 
standard, with Sdhomlinatd silver 
coins, to India as a remedy for the 
inconvenience in India of a rapid de- 

reciation of silver, 198. 

*Harkness (Prof.) and Prof. A. H. 
Nicholson on the strata and fossils 
between the Borrowdaile series of the 
Coniston flags of the north of Eng- 
land, 90. 

*Harper (R. R.) on improvements in 
railway appliances, 225. 

*—_ (W.) on the natives of British 
Guiana, 165. 

*Harrison (J. Park) on the Eastern 
picture-writing, 165 

“Hartley (W. N.) on the critical point 
_ liquid carbonic acid in minerals, 


“Hartshorne (B. F.) on the Rodiyas of 
Ceylon, 165. 

*Hay (Capt. J. 8.) and Commander 
Cameron on horned men of Akkem, 
in Africa, 165, 

Hayden (W.) on parallel motion, 16, 

*Heart, Dr. Paton on the action and 
sounds of the, 155. 

Henderson (W.), the history of copper 
extraction by the wet way, 64. 

Hennessy (Prof.) on the decrease of 
temperature with height on the 
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earth’s surface, 39; on the distribu- 
tion of temperature over the British 
Islands, 39; *on new standards of 
measure and weight, 49. 

*Heywood (J.) on the memorial of 
eminent scientific gentlemen in favour 
of a permanent scientific museum, 
199. 

Highlands, the physical structure of 
the, in connexion with their geologi- 
cal history, the Duke of Argyll on, 
81. 

High-level terraces in Carron valley, 
county of Linlithgow, D. Milne- 
Home on, 94. 

Hittite, Khita, Hamath, Canaanite, Ly- 
dian, Etruscan, Peruvian, Mexican, 
&c., Hyde Clark on, 165, 

Holmes (J. V.) and R. Russell on the 
raised beach on the Cumberland 
coast, between Whitehaven and Bow- 
ness, 95. 

*Hope (Col.) on the purification of the 
Clyde, 64. 

Hopwood (E. O.) and H. G. Brooke on 
the changes in the circulation which 
are induced when the blood is ex- 
pelled from the limbs by Esmarch’s 
method, 147. 

*Horck (H. v. H. v. d.) on the Lap- 
landers and people of the north of 
Europe, 166. 

*Horned men of Akkem in Africa, 
Capt. J. 8. Hay and Commander 
Cameron on, 165. 

Hull (Prof. E.) on the upper limit of 
essentially marine beds of the car- 
boniferous system of the British Isles, 
and the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a middle carboniferous group, 
90; on a deep boring for coal at 
Searle, near Lincoln, 91. 

Humerus, Prof. Cleland on the morpho- 
logical relations of the lower end of 
the, 148. 

Hunter (T. 8.) on dock- and quay-walls, 
foundations, &c., 225. 

*Hunterian Museum, Prof. J. Young on 
the new cases in the, 147. 

*Hydriodic acid, R. D. Silva on the 
action of, on mixed ethers of the 
general formula C,H.n+,+0.CH,, 68. 

*Hydrocarbons from turpentine, two 
new, A. C. Letts on, 65. 

Hydro-geological surveys, B. Latham on 
the importance of, from a sanitary 
point of view, 226, 

*Hygiene, physical education and, in 
schools, W. Jolly on, 207. 
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*India, Dr. Gilchrist on the red soil of, 
90. 


Indian opium revenue, Rey. F. S. Turner 
on the statistics of the, 210. 

*Instability of steady motion, Sir W. 
Thomson on a new case of, 35. 

*Instinct, Rev. J. M‘Cann on the origin 
of, 166. 

Inverse problems of moments of inertia 
and of moments of resistance, résumé 
of researches on the, by Prof. G. Jung, 
21 


Iodine, E. C. C. Stanford on the manu- 
facture of, G8. 

Ireland, H. Jephson on the valuation of 
property in, 206. 

*Iron ships, compass correction in, Sir 
W. Thomson on, 45. 

*Iso-purpurine, Dr. W. A. Tilden on a 


new, 70. 


*Jack (R. L.) on Tertiary basalt-rock 
dykes in Scotland, 92. 

— (Dr. W.) on the results of five years 
of compulsory education, 200. 

*Janssen (Dr. J.) sur les usages du re- 
volver photographique en astronomie 
et en biologie, 40; *photographies du 
passage de Vénus 4 Kobé, 40; *sur le 
mirage en mer, 40; *onsolar photogra- 
phy, with reference to the history of 
the solar surface, 40; *on the eclipse 
ofthe sun observed at Siam in April 
1875, 40. 

Jeffery (H. M.) on plane cubics of the 
third class with a double and a single 
focus, 17; on spherical class-cubics 
hes double foci and double cylic ares, 

9. 

Jefireys (J.Gwyn), the biological results 
of a cruise in H.M.S. ‘ Valorous’ to 
Davis Strait in 1875, 147. 

Jephson (H.) on the valuation of pro- 
perty in Ireland, 206. 

*Johnston (Surgeon-Major) on the dy- 
namics of the racial diet in India, 154. 

*Jointed prismatic structure in basalts 
and other igneous rocks, further illus- 

trations of the, by Prof. J. Thomson, 

96. 

*Jolly (W.) on physical education and 
hygiene in schools, 207. 

Jordan valley, Prof. Porter on the phy- 
sical conformation and antiquities of 
the, 184. 

Jung (Prof. G.), résumé of researches on 
the inverse problems of moments of 
inertia and of moments of resistance, 
21; résumé of researches upon the 
graphical representation of the mo- 
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ments of resistance of plane figures, 
23; on a new construction for the 
central nucleus of a plane section, 25. 


“Kennedy (Prof. A. B. W.) on cen- 
troids, and their application to some 
mechanical problems, 26; *on Reu- 
leux’s treatment of mechanisms, 226. 

Kerr (Dr. J.) on rotation of the plane of 
polarization by reflection from a mag- 
netic pole, 40. 

Kingzett (C. T.) on the limited oxida- 
tion of terpenes (Part IV.), 64; on 
the action of alcohol on the brain, 
154. 

Knowles (W. J.), the classification of 
arrow-heads, 166; additional remarks 
on the find of prehistoric objects at 
Portstewart, 166. 

*Knox (Dr.) on Bosjes skulls, 166. 


Labyrinthodont remains from the upper 
Carboniferous (gas-coal) of Bohemia, 
Dr. A. Fritsch on, 80. 

*Ladd (W.), a description of Spottis- 
woode’s pocket polarizing apparatus, 
41, 

*Lamina immersed obliquely in a fluid 
stream, Lord Rayleigh on the forces 
experienced by a, 31. 

Lamp, R. Lavender on a new form of, 
229. 

*Laplanders and people of the north of 
Europe, H. v. H. vy. d. Horck on the, 
166. 

Larmuth (L.) on the poisonous activity 
of yanadium in ortho-, meta-, and pyro- 
vanadic acids, 155. 

—and Prof. Gamgee on the action 
of vanadium upon the intrinsic ner- 
yous mechanism of the frog’s heart, 
151. 

—., , and J. Priestley on the 
action of pyrophosphoric acid on the 
circulation, 152. 

Lasaulx (Dr. von) on some new minerals, 
and on doubly-refracting garnets, 92. 

Latham (B.) on theimportance of hydro- 
geological surveys from a sanitary 
point of view, 226. 

Laticiferous canals in fruit of ZLimno- 
charis Plumieri, Prof. A. Dickson on, 
144, 

Lavender (R.) on a new form of lamp, 
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Lead, the action of dilute saline solu- 
tions upon, M. M. P. Muir on, 66. 

i desilverizing by the zinc process, 
J. E, Stoddart on, 69. 

Lebour (G. A.) on the changes affecting 
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the southern extension of the lowest 
Carboniferous rocks, 93. 

*Lecture-table, the new, for physical 
demonstration in the Royal College 
of Science for Ireland, diagrams and 
description of, by Prof. Barrett, 48. 

Legendre’s scale for calculating the first 
elliptic integral, Prof. F. W. New- 
man on the use of, 28, 

*Lesmahagow, Dr. R. Slimon on the 
Upper Silurian rocks of, 96. 

“Letts (A. C.) on two new hydrocar- 
bons from turpentine, 65. 

Lightning, the protection of buildings 
from, Prof. J. C. Maxwell on, 43. 

Limnocharis Plumieri, Prof. A, Dickson 
on laticiferous canals in, 145. 

*Liverpool, overcrowding in, R. W. 
Pitcher on, 208. 

Lodge (O. J.) on a mechanical illustra- 
tion of electric induction and condue- 
tion, 42; on a mechanical illustration 
of thermoelectric phenomena, 43. 

Long (J.) on an apparatus for cleaning 
filtering-sand, 232. 

*Lungs, Dr. W. Stirling on the nervous 
apparatus of the, 163. 


*M‘Cann (Rey. J.) on the origin of in- 
stinct, 166; *on the organization of 
original research, 207. 

Macfadzean (J.) on the parallel roads of 
Glen Roy, 93. 

M‘Kendrick (Dr. J. G.), Address by, to 
the Department of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, 126. 

*Mackerel sky, physical explanation of 
the, by Sir W. Thomson, 54. 

MacLean (H.) on the Gaelic inhabitants 
of Scotland, 166; on the Anglicizing 
and Gaelicizing of surnames, 167. 

*M‘Nab (Prof.) on Choreocholax polysi- 
phcnie, Reinsch, 144; *on the struc- 
ture of the leaf in different species of 
Abies, 144, 

*Mactear (J.) on soda manufacture, 65. 

*Macvicar (Dr.) on the possible genesis 
of the chemical elements out of a 
homogeneous cosmic gas or common 
vapour of matter, 65, 

*Magnetization of iron, the effects of 
stress on the, Sir W. Thomson on, 45. 

*Magneto-electric light, photometric 

measurements of the, by Capt. Abney, 

36. 

*Major third, a practical method of 
tuning a, Sir W. Thomson on, 48. 
*Mansel (R.) on the direct motion of 

steam-vessels, 227, 
Mansion (Prof. P.), elementary demon- 
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stration of a fundamental principle of 
the theory of functions, 26. 

*Many-valued functions, M. M. W. 
Wilkinson on, 50. 

*Marcoartu (Don A. de) on Spanish 
mining, 207. 

Mason (S.) on the depreciation of silver 
and a gold standard for India, 207. 
Mathematical and Physical Section,Prof. 

Sir W. Thomson’s Address to the, 1. 

Matheson (J., jun.) on the silver di- 
lemma, 207. 

Matricaria inodora, Prof. A. Dickson on 
two monstrosities of, 143. 

Maxwell (Prof. J. C.) on the protection 
of buildings from lightning, 43. 

Mechanical Section, C. W. Merrifield’s 
Address to the, 211. 

*____ theory of the soaring of birds, by 
W. Froude, 31. 

Medusz, physiology of the nervous 
system of, G. J, Romanes on, 158. 
*Mensuration of certain solids, Prof. J. 

Thomson on a theorem in the, 30. 

*Mental progress of animals during the 
human period, J. Shaw on, 169. 

Merrifield (C. W.), Address by, to the 
Mechanical Section, 211. 

*Metal surfaces, J. B. Beynon on a hand 
machine for shaping and finishing 
metal surfaces, 219. 

Metallic reflection, Prof. G. G. Stokes 
on a phenomenon of, 41. 

Metric units of force, energy, and power, 
larger than those on the centimetre- 
gram-second system, Prof. J. Thom- 
son on, 32. 

*Microscope adapted for showing the 
circulation in the human subject, Dr. 
U. Pritchard on a, 158. 

Mildew in grey cloth, W. Thomson on 
the growth of, 70. 

Military field-railway, J. B. Fell on ex- 
periments made with a new form of, 
223. 

Millar (W. J.) on the strength and frac- 
ture of cast iron, 227. 

Milne-Home (D.) on the parallel roads 
of Glen Roy, 93; on high-level ter- 
races in Carron valley, county of Lin- 
lithgow, 94. 

*Mind, Prof. Barrett on some phenomena 
associated with abnormal conditions 
of, 164. 

Minerals, some new, Dr. von Lasaulx on, 
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*Mirage en mer, Dr. J. Janssen sur le, 


*Mitchell (W.5S.) on the Bagshot peat- 
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More (A. G.) on the occurrence in Ire- 
land of NMuphar intermedium, Ledeb., 
144; *on Zostera nana from Carnar- 
vonshire, 144, 

*Morris (Rev. F. O.), a double dilemma 
in Darwinism, 147. 

Muir (M. M. P.) on essential oil of sage, 
65; on the action of dilute saline so- 
lutions upon lead, 66; on certain com- 
pounds of bismuth, 66. 

(T.) on convergents, 27; *on the 
relation between two continued frac- 
tion expansions for series, 28. 

*Murray (J.), notes on oceanic deposits 
and their origin, based on observa- 
tions made on board H.M.S. ‘Chal- 
lenger,’ 147; on the geological dis- 
tribution of oceanic deposits, 183. 


Names, the prehistoric, for man, mon- 
key, lizard, &c., Hyde Clarke on, 165. 
Napier (C. O. Groom) on the unwhole- 
someness of flesh diet in tropical cli- 
mates, 153; on the Phoenicians, 165. 

*Nasmyth (J.) on a spherical pendulous 
safety-valve, 229. 

sep r signalling, Sir W. Thomson on, 

Nerves, the termination of, in the vesti- 
bule and semicircular canals of Mam- 
mals, Dr. U. Pritchard on, 156. 

New Guinea, Octavius Stone on his 
recent journeys in, 184. 

, N.W., G. E. Cerruti on his recent 
explorations in, 182. 

*Newlands (J. A. R.) on relations 
among the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments, 66; *on the alum process in 
sugar-refining, 66. 

Newman (Prof. F. W.) on the use of 
Legendre’s scale for calculating the 
first elliptic integral, 28. 

Newton (Prof. A.), Address by, to the 
it gag = of Botany and Zoology, 
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Nichols (Kerry), explorations in the 
islands of the Coral Sea, 167, 183. 

*Nicholson (Prof. A. H.)and Prof, Hark- 
ness on the strata and fossils between 
the Borrowdaile series of the Conis- 
ton flags of the north of England, 90. 

*Niger, A. Bowden on a new route to 
the sources of the, 181. 

*Nitroso derivatives of the terpenes, 
Dr. W. A. Tilden on the, 70. 

Nuphar intermedium, Ledeb., A. G. 
More on the occurrence in Ireland of, 
144. 

*Nutation of a solid shell containing 
liquid, Sir W. Thomson on the, 35. 
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Objectives, large, H. Grubb on the test- 
ings of, 36. 

Oceanic deposits, J. Murray on the geo- 
logical distribution of, 185. 

and their origin, notes on, 
based on observations made on board 
H.M.S.‘Challenger,’ by J. Murray, 147. 

Old Red Sandstone, E. A. Wiinsch on the 
junction of granite and, at Corrie and 
Glen Sannox, Arran, 98. 

Optical glass, the defects in, arising from 
a want of homogeneity, H. Grubb on 
a method of photographing, 37. 

*Original research, Dr. M‘Cann on the 
organization of, 207. 

*Overcrowding in Liverpool, R. W. 
Pitcher on, 208. 

Oxidation of terpenes, the limited, C. 
T, Kingzett on, 64. 

*Oxygen, G. J. Stoney on the atomicity 
of, 69. 


Pandanez of the Mascarene and Sey- 
chelles Islands, I. B. Balfour on the, 
142. 

Parallel motion, W. Hayden on, 16. 

*Parallel roads of Glen Roy, J. Macfad- 
zean on the, 95. 

——, D. Milne-Home on the, 93. 

*Passage of fluids through capillary and 
other tubes, Prof. F. Guthrie and Dr. 
F. Guthrie on the, 31. 

Patent legislation, St. J. V. Day on 
recent attempts at, 198. 

*Paterson (Rey. J.) on a journey across 
Finland, from Ellenborg to Arch- 
angel vid Kemi, 183. 

*Paton (Dr.) on the action and sounds 
of the heart, 155. 

*Patterson (T. L.) on sugar, 67. 

Peach (C. W.) on circinnate vernation 
of Sphenopteris affinis from the earliest 
stage to completion, and on the dis- 
covery of Staphylopteris, a genus new 
to British rocks, 94, 144. 

Pendulum-vibrations, the conditions of 
the transformation of, R. H. M. Bo- 
sanquet on, 45. 

Pengelly (W.) on an um from Chud- 
leigh, Devon, 169. 

*Pentachloride of phosphorus, the action 
of, on turpentine, Prof. Crum Brown 


on, 62. 

*Perak and Salangore, W. D’Almeida 
on, 182. 

Perkin (W. H.), Address by, to the 
Chemical Section, 55; on some new 
anthracene compounds, 67. 

*Perry (Prof.) and Prof. Ayrton on the 
contact theory of voltaic action, 42. 
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*Phené (J. 8.) on relics of Totemism in 
Scotland in historic times, 169; *on 
the Arthurian apple and the serpent 
of the ancients, 169. 

*Pheenicians, C. O. Groom Napier on 
the, 165. 

*Phosphorite deposits of the south of 
France, J. E. Taylor on the age, 

fauna, and mode of occurrence of the, 

96. 

Phosphorus, the difference in the 
poisonous activity of, in ortho-, meta-, 
and pyro-phosphoricacids, Prof. Gam- 
gee, John Priestley, and Leopold 
Larmuth on, 151, 

*Photography, solar, with reference to 
the history of the solar surface, Dr. 
J. Janssen on, 40. 

*Photometric measurements of the mag- 
neto-eleciric light, by Capt. Abney, 
36, 

Physemarien (Haliphysema und Gastro- 
physema), E. Haeckel iiber die, 153. 
Physical structure of the Highlands, 
the Duke of Argyll on the, in con- 
nexion with their geologicalhistory, 81. 

*Physiological action of pyro-, meta-, 
and ortho-phosphoric acids, Prof. Gam- 
gee on the, 64, 

—— of sight, recent additional 
eeeetan on the, by Prof. Dewar, 

Physiology, Dr. J. G. M‘Kendrick’s 
Address to the Department of Ana- 
tomy and, 126. 

Picoline and its derivatives, Dr. W. 
Ramsay on, 67. 

*Pitcher (R. W.) on overcrowding in 
Liverpool, 208. 

*Placenta, Prof. W. Turner on the 
structure of the, in relation to the 
theory of Evolution, 163. 

Plane cubics of the third class with a 
double and a single focus, H. M. Jef- 
fery on, 17. 

Plants of the Coal-measures, Prof. W. 
C. Williamson on some of the physi- 
ological and morphological features 
seen in the, 145, 

Playfair (Col. R. L.) on travels in 
Tunis in the footsteps of Bruce, 183. 
*Pneumatic tramway-car, W. D. Scott- 

Moncreiff on a, 233, 

Polarization, rotation of the plane of, 
by reflection from a magnetic pole, 
Dr. J. Kerr on, 40. 

*Pollution of rivers, Rev. R. Thomson 
on the prevention of, 70. 

Poor law, the Scottish, A. M‘N. Caird 
on some special evils of, 197. 
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Porter (Prof.) on some points of interest 
in the physical conformation and an- 
tiquities of the Jordan valley, 184. 

Portstewart, additional remarks on the 
finding of prehistoric objects at, by 
W. J. Knowles, 166. 

Pre-carboniferous and metamorphosed 
trap-dykes, and the associated rocks 
of North Mayo, Ireland, W. Traill on 
certain, 97. 

Precessional motion of a liquid, Sir W. 
Thomson on the, 35. 

Priestley (J.) on the physiological action 
of vanadium, 155; on the physiolo- 
gical action of chromium, 156. 

, Prof. Gamgee, and L. Larmuth 
on the difference in the poisonous ac- 
tivity of phosphorus in ortho-, meta-, 
and pyrophosphoric acids, 151 ; on the 
action of pyrophosphoric acid on the 
circulation, 152. 

Primitive agriculture, A. W. Buckland 
on, 164. 

Pritchard (Dr. U.) on the termination 
of the nerves in the vestibule and 
semicircular canals of Mammals, 156 ; 
*on a microscope adapted for showing 
the circulation in the human subject, 


158. 

*Purser (Prof. J.) on the modification 
of the motion of waves produced by 
fluid friction, 31. 

*Putumayo or Ica, the river, South 
America, A. Simson on, 184, 

Pyrophosphoric acid, the action of, on 
the circulation, Prof. Gamgee, J. 
Priestley, and I, Larmuth on, 152. 

“Pyrotartaric acid, remarks, by W. 
Dittmar, on Reboul’s paper on, 63. 


Radiometer, W. Crookes on the in- 
fluence of the residual gas on the 
movement of the, 30. 

“Railway appliances, R. R. Harper on 
improvements in, 225, 

Y trains, W. Stroudley on com- 
munications between passengers and 
guards in, 233. 

Railways on three-foot gauge in the 
United States, Capt. D. Galton on, 
224. 

Raised beach on the Cumberland coast, 
between Whitehaven and Bowness, 
R. Russell and J. V. Holmes on the, 


95. 

Ramsay (Dr. W.) on picoline and its 
derivatives, 67. 

*Rayleigh (Lord) on the forces ex- 
perienced by a lamina immersed ob- 
liquely in a fluid stream, 31. 
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*Reboul’s paper on pyro-tartaric acid, W. 
Dittmar on, 63. j 

*Red soil of India, Dr. Gilchrist on the, 
90. 

Residual gas, the influence of the, on the 
movement of the radiometer, W. 
Crookes on, 30. 

*Reuleaux’s treatment of mechanisms, 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy on, 226. 

*Revolver photographique en astronomie 
et en biologie, Dr. J. Janssen sur les 
usages du, 40. 

*Reynolds (Dr. J. E.) on glucinum, its 
atomic weight and specific heat, 68. 
(Prof. O.) on the resistance en- 
countered by vortex rings, and the 
relation between the vortex ring and 
stream-lines of a disk, 31; on the in- 
vestigation of the steering qualities of 

ships, 229. 

*Right-handedness, J. Shaw on, 169. 

*Rivers, Rey. R. Thomson on the pre- 
vention of the pollution of, 210. 

Romanes (G: J.), physiology of the 
nervous system of Medusz, 158. 

*Romer (Dr. F.) on the mountain lime- 
stone of the west coast of Sumatra, 
95. 

Ross (Rev. W.) on the educational value 
of their native language to the Gaelic- 
speaking population of Scotland, 208. 

Rowan (F. J.) on boiler incrustation 
and corrosion, 229. 

Russell (F.) on Sheriff courts and rela- 

tive pe statistics, 208. 

(R.) and J. V. Holmes on the 
raised beach on the Cumberland coast, 
between Whitehaven and Bowness, 
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Report of the Committee on the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Murchison and Major E. Sabine’s 
Address, and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue ELEVENTH MEETING, at Plymouth, 
1841, Published at 13s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Rev. P. Kelland, on the Present state of our Theoretical and Experimental 
Knowledge of the Laws of Conduction of Heat ;—G. L, Roupell, M.D., Report on Poisons ;— 
T. G. Bunt, Report on Discussions of Bristol Tides, under the direction of the Rev. W. Whewell; 
—D. Ross, Report on the Discussions of Leith Tide Observations, under the direction of the 
Rev. W. Whewell ;—W. S. Harris, upon the working of Whewell’s Anemometer at Plymouth 
during the past year;—Report of a Committee appointed for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the scientific cooperation of the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Obser- 
vations in Terrestrial Magnetism and Meteorology ;—Reports of Committees appointed to pro- 
vide Meteorological Instruments for the use of M, Agassiz and Mr. M‘Cord ;—Report of a Com- 
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mittee to superintend the reduction of Meteorological Observations;—Report of a Com- 
mittee for revising the Nomenclature of the Stars ;—Report of a Committee for obtaining In- 
struments and Registers to record Shocks and Earthquakes in Scotland and Ireland ;—Report of 
a Committee on the Preservation of Vegetative Powers in Seeds ;—Dr. Hodgkin, on Inquiries 
into the Races of Man ;—Report of the Committee appointed to report how far the Desiderata 
in our knowledge of the Condition of the Upper Strata of the Atmosphere may be supplied by 
means of Ascents in Balloons or otherwise, to ascertain the probable expense of such Experi- 
ments, and to draw up Directions for Observers in such circumstances ;—R. Owen, Report 
on British Fossil Reptiles ;—Reports on the Determination of the Mean Value of Railway 
Constants ;--D. Lardner, LL.D., Second and concluding Report on the Determination of the 
Mean Value of Railway Constants; —E. Woods, Report on Railway Constants ;—Report of a 
Committee on the Construction of a Constant Indicator for Steam- Engines. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Whewell’s Address, and Recommen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tut TWELFTH MEETING, at Manchester, 
1842, Published at 10s. 6d. 


Conrents :—Report of the Committee appointed to conduct the cooperation of the British 
Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ;— 
J. Richardson, M.D., Report on the present State of the Ichthyology of New Zealand ;— 
W.S. Harris, Report on the Progress of Meteorological Observations at Plymouth';—Second 
Report of a Committee appointed to make Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds; 
—C. Vignoles, Report of the Committee on Railway Sections ;—Report of the Committee 
for the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances ;—Lyon Playfair, M.D., Abstract 
of Prof. Liebig’s Report on Organic Chemistry applied to Physiology and Pathology ;— 
R. Owen, Report on the British Fossil Mammalia, Part I.;—R. Hunt, Researches on the 
Influence of Light on the Germination of Seeds and the Growth of Plants ;—L. Agassiz, Report 
on the Fossil Fishes of the Devonian System or Old Red Sandstone ;—W. Fairbairn, Ap- 
pendix to a Report on the Strength and other Properties of Cast Iron obtained from the Hot 
and Cold Blast ;—D. Milne, Report of the Committee for Registering Shocks of Earthquakes 
in Great Britain ;—Report of a Committee on the construction of a Constant Indicator for 
Steam-Engines, and for the determination of the Velocity of the Piston of the Self-acting En- 
gine at different periods of the Stroke ;—J. S. Russell, Report of a Committee on the Form of 
Ships ;—Report of a Committee appointed “to consider of the Rules by which the Nomencla- 
ture of Zoology may be established on a uniform and permanent basis ;”»—Report of a Com- 
mittee on the Vital Statistics of large Towns in Scotland ;—Provisional Reports, and Notices 
of Progress in special Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

‘Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Lord Francis Egerton’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association aud its Committees, 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe THIRTEENTH MEETING, at Cork, 
1843, Published at 12s. 


Contents:—Robert Mallet, Third Report upon the Action of Air and Water, whether 
fresh or salt, clear or foul, and at Various Temperatures, upon Cast Iron, Wrought Iron, and 
Steel ;—Report of the Committee appointed to conduct the Cooperation of the British As- 
sociation in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ;—Sir 
J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., Report of the Committee appointed for the Reduction of Meteoro- 
logical Observations ;—Report of the Committee appointed for Experiments on Steam- 
Engines ;—Report of the Committee appointed to continue their Experiments on the Vitality 
of Seeds;—J. S. Russell, Report of a Series of Observations on the Tides of the Frith of 
Forth and the East Coast of Scotland ;—J. S. Russell, Notice of a Report of the Committee 
on the Form of Ships;—J. Blake, Report on the Physiological Action of Medicines;—Report 
of the Committee on Zoological Nomenclature ;—Keport of the Committee for Registering 
the Shocks of Earthquakes, and making such Meteorological Observations as may appear to 
them desirable ;—Report of the Committee for conducting Experiments with Captive Balloons; 
—Prof. Wheatstone, Appendix to the Report ;—Report of the Committee for the Translation 
and Publication of Foreign Scientific Memoirs 3—C. W. Peach, on the Habits of the Marine 
Testacea ;—E. Forbes, Report on the Mollusca and Radiata of the ASgean Sea, and on their 
distribution, considered as bearing on Geology ;—L. Agassiz, Synoptical Table of British 
Fossil Fishes, arranged in the order of the Geological Formations ;—R. Owen, Report on the 
British Fossil Mammalia, Part II.;—E. W. Binney, Report on the excavation made at the 
jnnction of the Lower New Red Sandstone with the Coal Measures at Collyhurst ;—W, 
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Thompson, Report on the Fauna of Ireland: Div. Invertebrata ;—Provisional Reports, and 
Notices of Progress in Special Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Earl of Rosse’s Address, and Recommen-= 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHE FOURTEENTH MEETING, at York, 1844, 
Published at £1. 


ConTENTS:—W. B. Carpenter, on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ;—J. Alder and A. 
Hancock, Report on the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca;—R. Hunt, Researches on the 
Influence of Light on the Germination of Seeds and the Growth of Plants;—Report of a 
Committee appointed by the British Association in 1840, for revising the Nomenclature of the 
Stars ;—Lt.-Col. Sabine, on the Meteorology of Toronto in Canada ;—J. Biackwall, Report 
on some recent researches into the Structure, Functions, and Economy of the Araneidea 
made in Great Britain ;—Earl of Rosse, on the Construction of large Reflecting Telescopes ; 
—Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Report on a Gas-furnace for Experiments on Vitrifaction and other 
Applications of High Heat in the Laboratory ;—Report of the Committee for Registering 
Earthquake Shocks in Scotland ;—Report of a Committee for Experiments on Steam-Engines; 
—Report of the Committee to investigate the Varieties of the Human Race ;—Fourth Report 
of a Commiitee appointed to continue their Experiments on the Vitality of Seeds ;—W. Fair- 
bairn, on the Consumption of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke ;—F. Ronalds, Report con- 
cerning the Observatory of the British Association at Kew ;—Sixth Report of the Committee 
appointed to conduct the Cooperation of the British Association in the System of Simulta- 
neous Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ;—Prof. Forchhammer on the influence 
of Fucoidal Plants upon the Formations of the Earth, on Metamorphism in general, and par- 
ticularly the Metamorphosis of the Scandinavian Alum Slate ;—H. E. Strickland, Report on 
the recent Progress and Present State of Ornithology ;—T. Oldham, Report of Committee 
appointed to conduct Observations on Subterranean Temperature in Ireland ;—Prof. Owen, 
Report on the Extinct Mammals of Australia, with descripticns of certain Fossils indicative 
of the former existence in that continent of large Marsupial Representatives of the Order 
Pachydermata ;—W. S. Harris, Report on the working of Whewell and Osler’s Anemometers 
at Plymouth, for the years 1841, 1842, 1843 ;—W. R. Birt, Report on Atmospheric Waves; 
—L. Agassiz, Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles de l’Argile de Londres, with translation ;—J. 
S. Russell, Report on Waves ;—Provisional Reports, and Notices of Pregressin Special Re- 
searches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dean of Ely’s Address, and Recommenda- 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe FIFTEENTH MEETING, at Cambridge, 
1845, Published at 12s. 


ConTENTS:—Seventh Report of a Committee appointed to conduct the Cooperation of the 
British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorological Observa- 
tions ;—Lt.-Col. Sabine, on some points in the Meteorology of Bombay ;—J. Blake, Report 
on the Physiological Actions of Medicines ;—Dr. Von Boguslawski, on the Comet of 1843; 
—R. Hunt, Report on the Actinograph ;—Prof. Schénbein, on Ozone ;—Prof. Erman, on 
the Influence of Friction upon Thermo-Electricity;—Baron Senftenberg, on the Seif- 
Registering Meteorological Instruments employed in the Observatory at Senftenberg ;— 
W.R. Birt, Second Report on Atmospheric Waves ;—G. R. Porter, on the Progress and [’re- 
sent Extent of Savings’ Banks in the United Kingdom ;—Prof. Bunsen and Dr. Playfair, 
Report on the Gases evolved from Iron Furnaces, with reference to the Theory of Smelting 
of Iron ;—Dr. Richardson, Report on the Ichthyology of the Seas of China and Japan ;— 
Report of the Committee on the Registration of Periodical Phenomena of Animals and Vege- 
tables ;—Fifth Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—Appendix, &c. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees, 


PROCEEDINGS orf tue SIXTEENTH MEETING, at Southampten, 
1846, Published at 15s. 


ConTENTS:—G. G. Stokes, Report on Recent Researches in Hydrodynamics ;—Sixth 
Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—Dr. Schunck, on the Colouring Matters of 
Madder ;—J. Blake, on the Physiological Action of Medicines;—R. Hunt, Report on the Ac- 
tinograph ;—R. Hunt, Notices on the Influence of Light on the Growth of Plants ;—R. L. 
Ellis, on the Recent Progress of Analysis ;—Prof. Forchhammer, on Comparative Analytical 
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Researches on Sea Water ;—A. Erman, on the Calculation of the Gaussian Constants for 
1829;—G. R. Porter, on the Progress, present Amount, and probable future Condition of the 
Iron Manufacture in Great Britain ;—W. R. Birt, Third Report on Atmospheric Waves ;— 
Prof. Owen, Report on the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton ;— 
J. Phillips, on Anemometry ;—J. Percy, M.D., Report on the Crystalline Flags;—Addenda 
to Mr. Birt’s Report on Atmospheric Waves. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir R. I. Murchison’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tut SEVENTEENTH MEETING, at Oxford, 
1847, Published at 18s. 


ConTeENTS :—Prof. Langberg, on the Specific Gravity of Sulphuric Acid at different de- 
prees of dilution, and on the relation which exists between the Development of Heat and the 
coincident contraction of Volume in Suipburic Acid when mixed with Water ;—h. Hunt, 
Researches on the Influence of the Solar Rays on the Growth of Plants ;—R. Mallet, on 
the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena;—Prof. Nilsson, on the Primitive Inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia;—W. Hopkins, Report on the Geological Theories of Elevation and Earthquakes; 
—Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Report on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ;—Rev. W. Whewell and 
Sir James C. Ross, Report upon the Recommendation of an Expedition for the purpose of 
completing our knowledge of the Tides ;—Dr. Schunck, on Colouring Matters ;—Seventh Re- 
port of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ;—J. Glynn, on the Turbine or Horizontal 
Water-Wheel of France and Germany;—Dr. R. G. Latham, on the present state and recent 
progress of Ethnographical Philology ;—Dr. J. C. Prichard, on the various methods of Researeh 
which contribute to the Advancement of Ethnology, and of the relations of that Science to 
other branches of Knowledge ;—Dr. C. C. J. Bunsen, on the results of the recent Egyptian 
researches in reference to Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the Classification of Languages; 
—Dr. C. Meyer, on the Importance of the Study of the Celtic Language as exhibited by the 
Modern Celtic Dialects still extant ;—Dr. Max Miiller, on the Relation of the Bengali to the 
Avian and Aboriginal Languages of India;—W. R. Birt, Fourth Report on Atmospheric 
Waves ;—Prof. W. H. Dove, Temperature Tables, with Introductory Remarks by Lieut.-Col. 
E. Sabine ;—A. Erman and H. Petersen, Third Report on the Calculation of the Gaussian Con- 
stants for 1829. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir Robert Harry Inglis’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue EIGHTEENTH MEETING, at Swansea, 
1848, Published at 9s. 


Contents :—Kev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous Meteors ;— 
J. Glynn on Water-pressure Engines ;—R. A. Smith, on the Air and Water of Towns ;—Vighth 
Report of Committee on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—W. R. Birt, Fifth Report on At- 
mospheric Waves ;—E. Schunck, on Colouring Matters ;—J. P. Budd, on the advantageous use 
made of the gaseous escape from the Blast Furnaces at the Ystalyfera Iron Works;—R. Hunt, 
Report of progress in the investigation of the Action of Carbonic Acid on the Growth of 
Plants allied to those of the Coal Formations ;—Prof. H. W. Dove, Supplement to the Tem- 
perature Tables printed in the Report of the British Association for 1847 ;—Remarks by Prof. 
Dove on his recently constructed Maps of the Monthly Isothermal Lines of the Globe, and on 
some of the principal Conclusions in regard to Climatology deducible from them; with an in- 
troductory Notice by Lt.-Col. E. Sabine;—Dr. Daubeny, on the progress of the investigation 
on the Influence of Carbonic Acid on the Growth of Ferns;—4J. Phillips, Notice of further 
progress in Anemometrical Researches ;—Mr. Mallet’s Letter to the Assistant-General Secre- 
tary ;—A. Erman, Second Report on the Gaussian Constants ;—Report of a Committee 
relative to the expediency of recommending the continuance of the Toronto Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory until December 1850. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Marquis of Northampton’s Address, 
and Reeemmendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS oF tut NINETEENTH MEETING, at Birmingham, 
1849, Published at 10s. 


ConTENTs :—Rev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Ear] 
of Rosse, Notice of Nebulz lately observed in the Six-feet Reflector ;—Prof. Daubeny, on the 
Influence of Carbonic Acid Gas on the health of Plants, especially of those allied to the Fossil 
Remains found in the Coal Formation ;—Dr. Andrews, Report on the Heat of Combination ; 
—Report of the Committee on the Registration of the Periodic Phenomena of Plants and 
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Animals ;—Ninth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ; 
—F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Observatory of the British Association at Kew, from 
Aug. 9, 1848 to Sept. 12, 1849 ;—R. Mallet, Report on the Experimental Inquiry on Railway 
Bar Corrosion ;—W. R. Birt, Report on the Discussion of the Electrical Observations at Kew. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Rev. T. R. Robinson’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue TWENTIETH MEETING, at Edinburgh, 
1850, Published at 15s. (Out of Print.) 


Contents :—R. Mallet, First Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ;—Reyvy. Prof. 
Powell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors;—Dr. T. Williams, on the Structure and 
History of the British Annelida;—T. C. Hunt, Results of Meteorological Observations taken 
at St. Michael’s from the Ist of January, 1840 to the 31st of December, 1849;—R. Hunt, on 
the present State of our Knowledge of the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations ;—Tenth 
Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Major-Gen. 
briggs, Report on the Aboriginal Tribes of India;—F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Ob- 
servatory of the British Association at Kew ;—E. Forbes, Report on the Investigation of British 
Marine Zoology by means of the Dredge ;—R. MacAndrew, Notes on the Distribution and 
Range in depth of Mollusca and.other Marine Animals, observed on the coasts of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Barbary, Malta, and Southern Italy in 1849 ;—Prof. Allman, on the Present State of 
our Knowledge of the Freshwater Polyzoa;—Registration of the Periodical Phenomena of 
Plants and Animals ;—Suggestions to Astronomers for the Observation of the Total Eclipse 
of the Sun on July 28, 1851]. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir David Brewster’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue TWENTY-FIRST MEETING, at Ipswich, 
1851, Published at 16s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Rev. Prof. Powell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors;—Eleventh Re- 
port of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Dr. J. Drew, on 
the Climate of Southampton ;—Dr. R. A. Smith, on the Air and Water of Towns: Action of 
Porous Strata, Water and Organic Matter ;—Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the probable Effects in an Economical and Physical Point of View of the Destruction of Tro- 
pical Forests ;—A. Henfrey, on the Reproduction and supposed Existence of Sexual Organs 
in the Higher Cryptogamous Plants;—Dr. Daubeny, on the Nomenclature of Organic Com- 
pounds ;—Rev. Dr. Donaldson, on two unsolved Problems in Indo-German Philology ;— 
Dr. T. Williams, Report on the British Annelida;—R. Mallet, Second Report on the Facts of 
Earthquake Phenomena ;—Letter from Prof. Henry to Col. Sabine, on the System of Meteoro- 
logical Observations proposed to be established in the United States ;—Col. Sabine, Report 
on the Kew Magnetographs ;—J. Welsh, Report on the Performance of his three Magneto- 
graphs during the Experimental Trial at the Kew Observatory ;—F. Ronalds, Report concern- 
ing the Observatory of the British Association at Kew, from September 12, 1856 te July 31, 
1851 ;—Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Airy’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees, 


PROCEEDINGS or tut TWENTY-SECOND MEETING; at Belfast, 
1852, Published at 15s. 


ConTENTS :—R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ;—Twelfth 
Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Rev. Prof, 
Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1851-52 ;—Dr. Gladstone, on the In- 
fluence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers of Plants;—A Manual of Ethnological 
Inquiry ;—Col, Sykes, Mean Temperature of the Day, and Monthly Fallof Rain at 127 Sta- 
tions under the Bengal Presidency ;—Prof. J. D. Forbes, on Experiments on the Laws of the 
Conduction of Heat;—R. Hunt, on the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations ;—Dr. Hodges, 
on the Composition and Economy of the Flax Plant;—-W. Thompson, on the Freshwater 
Fishes of Utster;—W. Thompson, Supplementary Report on the Fauna of Ireland;—W. Wills, 
onthe Meteorology of Birmingham ;—J. Thomson, on the Vortex- Water- Wheel ;—J. B. Lawes 
and Dr. Gilbert, on the Composition of Foods in relation to Respiration and the Feeding of 
Animals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Colonel Sabine’s Address, and Reco 
mendations of the Assuciation and its Committees, 
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PROCEEDINGS or tHe TWENTY-THIRD MEETING, at Hull, 
1853, Published at 10s. 6d. 


Contents :—Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1852—53 ; 
—James Oldham, on the Physical Features of the Humber ;—James Oldham, on the Rise, 
Progress, and Present Position of Steam Navigation in Hull;—William Fairbairn, Experi- 
mental Researches to determine the Strength of Locomotive Boilers, and the causes which 
lead to Explosion ;—J. J. Sylvester, Provisional Report on the Theory of Determinants;— 
Professor Hodges, M.D., Report on the Gases evolved in Steeping Flax, and on the Composition 
and Economy of the Flax Plant;—Thirteenth Report of Committee on Experiments on the 
Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—Robert Hunt, on the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations; 
—John P. Bell, M.D., Observations on the Character and Measurements of Degradation of the 
Yorkshire Coast; First Report of Committee on the Physical Character of the Moon’s Sur- 
face, as compared with that of the Earth;—R. Mallet, Provisional Report on Earthquake 
Wave-Transits; and on Seismometrical Instruments ;—William Fairbairn, on the Mechanical 
Properties of Metals as derived from repeated Meltings, exhibiting the maximum point of 
strength and the causes of deterioration ;—Robert Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earth- 
quake Phenomena (continued). 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Hopkins’s Address, and Recommenda~ 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHE TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING, at Liver- 
pool, 1854, Published at 18s. 


ContTEnTs:—R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena (continued) ; 
—Major-General Chesney, on the Construction and General Use of Efficient Life-Boats;—Reyv. 
Prof. Powell, Third Report on the present State of our Knowledge of Radiant Heat ;—Colonel 
Sabine, on some of the results obtained at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories ;— 
Colonel Portlock, Report of the Committee on Earthquakes, with their proceedings respecting 
Seismometers ;—Dr. Gladstone, on the influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers 
of Plants, Part 2;—Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1853-54; 
—Second Report of the Committee on the Physical Character of the Moon’s Surface ;—W. G. 
Armstrong, on the Application of Water- Pressure Machinery ;—J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, 
on the Equivalency of Starch and Sugar in Food ;—Archibald Smith, on the Deviations of the 
Compass in Wooden and Iron Ships ;—Fourteenth Report of Committee on Experiments on 
the Growth and Vitality of Seeds. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Earl of Harrowby’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rut TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING, at Glasgow, 
1855, Published at 15s. 


ConTENTS :—T. Dobson, Report on the Relation between Explosions in Coal- Mines and 
Revolving Storms;—Dr. Gladstone, on the Influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers 
of Plants growing under different Atmospheric Conditions, Part 3;—C. Spence Bate, on the 
British Edriophthalma ;—J. F. Bateman, on the present state of our knowledge on the Supply 
of Witer to Towns ;—Fifteenth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and 
Vitality of Seeds ;—Reyv. Prof. Powell, Report en Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1854-55 ; 
—Report of Committee appointed to inquire into the best means of ascertaining those pro- 
perties of Metals and effects of various modes of treating them which are of importance to the 
durability and efficiency of Artillery ;—Rev. Prof. Henslow, Report on Typical Objects in 
Natural History ;—A. Follett Osler, Account of the Self-Registering Anemometer and Rain- 
Gauge at the Liverpool Observatory ;—Provisional Reports. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Duke of Argyll’s Address, and Recoms= 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING, at Chel- 
tenham, 1856, Published at 18s. 


ConTENTS :—Report from the Committee appointed to investigate and report upon the 
effects produced upon the Channels of the Mersey by the alterations which within the last 
fifty years have been made in its Banks; —J. Thomson, Interim Report on progress in Re- 
searches on the Measurement of Water by Weir Boards ;— Dredging Report, Frith of Clyde, 
1856 ;:—Rev. B. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1855-1856 ;—Prof. 
Bunsen and Dr. H. E. Roscoe, Photochemical Researches ;—Rev. James Booth, on the Trigo- 
nometry of the Parabola, and the Geometrical Origin of Logarithms ;—R. MacAndrew, Report 
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on the Marine Testaceous Mollusca of the North-east Atlantic and Neighbouring Seas, and 
the physical conditions affecting their development ;—P. P. Carpenter, Report on the present 
state of our knowledge with regard to the Mollusca of the West Coast of North America ;— 
T. C. Eyton, Abstract of First Report on the Oyster Beds and Oysters of the British Shores; 
—Prof. Phillips, Report on Cleavage and Foliation in Rocks, and on the Theoretical Expla- 
nations of these Phenomena: Part I. ;--Dr. T. Wright on the Stratigraphical Distribution of 
the Oolitic Echinodermata ;—W. Fairbairn, on the Tensile Strength of Wrought Iron at various 
Temperatures ;—C. Atherton, on Mercantile Steam Transport Economy ;-—J. S. Bowerbank, on 
the Vital Powers of the Spongiadz;——Report of a Committee upon the Experiments conducted 
at Stormontfield, near Perth, for the artificial propagation of Salmon ;—Provisional Report on 
the Measurement of Ships for Tonnage ;—On Typical Forms of Minerals, Plants and Animals 
for Museums ;—J. Thomson, Interim Report on Progress in Researches on the Measure- 
ment of Water by Weir Boards;-—R. Mallet, on Observations with the Seismometer ;—A. 
Cayley, on the Progress of Theoretical Dynamics ;—Report of a Committee appointed to cons 
sider the formation of a Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Daubeny’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING, at 
Dublin, 1857, Published at 15s. 


Contents :—A. Cayley, Report on the Recent Progress of Theoretical Dynamics ;—Six- 
teenth and final Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ; 
—James Oldham, C.E., continuation of Report on Steam Navigation at Hull;—Report of a 
Committee on the Defects of the present methods of Measuring and Registering the Tonnage 
of Shipping, as also of Marine Engine-Power, and to frame more perfect rules, in order that 
a correct and uniform principle may be adopted to estimate the Actual Carrying Capabilities 
and Working-Power of Steam Ships;—Robert Were Fox, Report on the Temperature of 
some Deep Mines in Cornwall;—Dr. G. Plarr, De quelques Transformations de la Somme 

Pa atl+1gti+15¢ +1 

0 Jetlyt+ lett? 
est exprimable par une combinaison de factorielles, la notation afl+1 désignant le produit des 
t facteurs a (a+1) (a+2) &c....(a+¢—1);—G. Dickie, M.D., Report on the Marine Zoolegy 
of Strangford Lough, County Down, and corresponding part of the Irish Channel ;—Charles 
Atherton, Suggestions for Statistical Inquiry into the extent to which Mercantile Steam Trans- 
port Economy is affected by the Constructive Type of Shipping, as respects the Proportions of 
Length, Breadth, and Depth ;—J. S. Bowerbank, Further Report on the Vitality of the Spon- 
giadz ;—John P. Hodges, M.D., on Flax ;—Major-General Sabine, Report of the Committee 
on the Magnetic Survey of Great Britain;—Rev. Baden Powell, Report on Observations of 
Luminous Meteors, 1856-57 ;—C. Vignoles, C.E., on the Adaptation of Suspension Bridges to 
sustain the passage of Railway Trains ;—Professor W. A. Miller, M.D., on Electro-Chemistry ; 
—John Simpson, R.N., Results of Thermometrical Observations made at the ‘ Plover’s’ 
Wintering-place, Point Barrow, latitude 71° 21’ N., long. 156° 17’ W., in 1852-54 ;—Charles 
James Hargreave, LL.D., on the Algebraic Couple; and on the Equivalents of Indeterminate 
Expressions ;—Thomas Grubb, Report on the Improvement of Telescope and Equatorial 
Mountings ;—Professor James Buckman, Report on the Experimental Plots in the Botanical 
Garden of the RoyalAgricultural College at Cirencester ;— William Fairbairn, on the Resistance 
of Tubes to Collapse ;—George C. Hyndman, Report of the Proceedings of the Belfast Dredging 
Committee ;—Peter W. Barlow, on the Mechanical Effect of combining Girders and Suspen- 
sion Chains, and a Comparison of the Weight of Metal in Ordinary and Suspension Girders, 
to produce equal deflections with a given load ;—J. Park Harrison, M.A., Evidences of Lunar 
Influence on Temperature ;—Report on the Animal and Vegetable Products imported into 
Liverpool from the year 1851 to 1855 (inclusive) ;—Andrew Henderson, Report on the Sta 
tistics of Life-boats and Fishing-boats on the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Rev. H. Lloyd’s Address, and Recommen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tot TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING, at Leeds, 
September 1858, Published at 20s. 


ConTENTS:—R. Mallet, Fourth Report upon the Facts and Theory of Earthquake Phe- 
nomena ;— Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1857-58 ;—R. H. 
Meade, on some Points in the Anatomy of the Araneidea or true Spiders, especially on the 
internal structure of their Spinning Organs ;—W. Fairbairn, Report of the Committee on tke 
Patent Laws ;~—S, Eddy, on the lead Mining Districts of Yorkshire ;—W. Fairbairn, on the 
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Collapse of Glass Globes and Cylinders ;—Dr. E. Perceval Wright and Prof. J. Reay Greene, 
Reportoa the Marine Fauna of the South and West Coasts of Ireland ;—Prof. J. Thomson, on 
Experiments on the Measurement of Water by Triangular Notches in Weir Boards ;—Major- 
General Sabine, Report of the Committee on the Magnetic Survey of Great Britain; Michael 
Connal and William Keddie, Report on Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances imported 
from Foreign Countries into the Clyde (including the Ports of Glasgow, Greenock, and Port 
Glasgow) in the years 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857 ;—Report of the Cominittee on Ship- 
ping Statistics;—Rev. H. Lloyd, D.D., Notice of the Instruments einployed in the Mag- 
netic Survey of Ireland, with some of the Results;—Prof. J. R. Kinahan, Report of Dublin 
Dredging Committee, appointed 1857-58 ;—Prof. J. R. Kinahan, Report on Crustacea of Dub- 
lin District ;—Andrew Henderson, on River Steamers, their Form, Construction, and Fittings, 
with reference to the necessity fur improving the present means of Shallow-Water Navigation 
on the Rivers of British India; —George C. Hyndman, Report of the Belfast Dredging Com- 
mittee ;—Appendix to Mr. Vignoles’s paper “On the Adaptation of Suspension Bridges to sus- 
tain the passage of Railway Trains ;”—Report of the Joint Committee of the Royal Society and 
the British Association, for procuring a continuance of the Magnetic and Meteorological Ob- 
servatories;—R. Beckley, Description of a Self-recording Anemometer. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. OQwen’s Address, and Recommenda- 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rue TWENTY-NINTH MEETING, at Aberdeen, 
September 1859, Published at 15s. 


ConTENTsS :—George C. Foster, Preliminary Report on the Recent Progress and Present 
State of Organic Chemistry ;—Professor Buckman, Report on the Growth of Plants in the 
Garden of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ;—Dr. A. Voelcker, Report on Field 
Experiments and Laboratory Researches on the Constituents of Manures essential to cultivated 
Crops ;—A. Thomson, Esq., of Banchory, Report on the Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools; 
—On the Upper Silurians of Lesmahago, Lanarkshire ;—Alphonse Gages, Report on the Re- 
sults obtained by the -Mechanico-Cbemical Examination of Rocks and Minerals ;—William 
Fairbairn, Experiments to determine the Efficiency of Continuous and Self-acting Breaks for 
Railway Trains ;—Professor J. R. Kinahan, Report of Dublin Bay Dredging Committee for 
1858-59 ;—Rev. Baden Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors for 1858-59; 
—Professor Owen, Report on a Series of Skulls of various Tribes of Mankind inhabiting 
Nepal, collected, and presented to the British Museum, by Bryan H. Hodgson, Esgq., late Re- 
sident in Nepal, &c. &c. ;—Messrs. Maskelyne, Hadow, Hardwich, and Llewelyn, Keport on 
the Present State of our Knowledge regarding the Photographic Image ;—G. C. Hyndman, 
Report of the Belfast Dredging Committee for 1859 ;—James Oldham, Continuation of Report 
of the Progress of Steam Navigation at Hull;—Charles Atherton, Mercantile Steam Trans- 
port Economy as affected by the Consumption of Coals;—Warren de la Rue, Report on the 
present state of Celestial Photography in England ;—Professor Owen, on the Orders of Fossil 
and Recent Reptilia, and their Distribution in Time ;—Balfour Stewart, on some Results of the 
Magnetic Survey of Scotland in the years 1857 and 1858, undertaken, at the request of the 
British Association, by the late John Welsh, Esq., F.R.S.;—W. Fairbairn, The Patent Laws: 
Report of Committee on the Patent Laws;—J. Park Harrison, Lunar Influence on the Tem- 
perature of the Air;—Balfour Stewart, an Account of the Construction of the Self-recording 
Magnetographs at present in operation at the Kew Observatory of the British Association ;— 
Prof. H. J. Stephen Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part 1.;—Report of the 
Committee on Steamship performance ;—Report of the Proceedings of the Balloon Committee 
of the British Association appointed at the Meeting at Leeds ;—Prof. William K. Sullivan, 
Preliminary Report on the Solubility of Salts at Temperatures above 100° Cent., and on the 
Mutual Action of Salts in Solution. 


Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prince Albert’s Address, and Recommenda- 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tur THIRTIETH MEETING, at Oxford, June 
and July 1860, Published at 15s. 


CONTENTS :—James Glaisher, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1859-60 ;— 
J. R. Kinahan, Report of Dublin Bay Dredging Committee ;—Rev. J. Anderson, Report on 
the Excavations in Dura Den ;—Professor Buckman, Report on the )xperimental Plots in the 
Botanical Garden of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ;—Rev. R. Walker, Report of 
the Committee on Balloon Ascents;—Prof. W. Thomson, Report of Committee appointed to 
prevare a Self-recording Atmospheric Electrometer for Kew, and Portable Apparatus for ob- 
serving Atmospheric Electricity ;—William Fairbairn, Experiments to determine the Effect of 
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Vibratory Action and long-continued Changes of Load upon Wrought-iron Girders 3—R. PL 
Greg, Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs, from A.D. 2 to A.D. 1860 ;—Prof. H. J. 5S. Smith, 
Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part I1.;—Vice-Admiral Moorsom, on the Performance of 
Steam-vessels, the Functions of the Screw, and the Relations of its Diameter and Pitch to the 
Porm of the Vessel;—Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Report on the Effects of long-continued Heat, 
illustrative of Geological Phenomena ;—Second Report of the Committee on Steamship Per- 
formance ;—Interim Report on the Gauging of Water by Triangular Notches ;—List of the 
British Marine Invertebrate Fauna. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Lord Wrottesley’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tue THIRTY-FIRST MEETING, at Manches- 
ter, September 1861, Published at £1. 


ConTEeNTs:—James Glaisher, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Dr. E. 
Smith, Report on the Action of Prison Diet and Discipline on the Bodily Functions of Pri- 
soners, Part I.;—Charles Atherton, on Freight as affected by Differences in the Dynamic 
Properties of Steamships ;—Warren De Ja Rue, Report on the Progress of Celestial Photo- 
graphy since the Aberdeen Meeting ;—B. Stewart, on the Theory of Exchanges, and its re- 
cent extension ;—Drs. E. Schunck, R. Angus Smith, and H. £. Roscoe, on the Recent Pro- 
gress and Present Condition of Manufacturing Chemistry in the South Lancashire District ;— 
Dr. J. Hunt, on Ethno-Climatology ; or, the Acclimatization of Man ;—Prof. J. Thomson, on 
Experiments on the Gauging of Water by Triangular Notches ;—Dr. A. Voelcker, Report on 
Field Experiments and Laboratory Researches on the Constituents of Manures essential to 
cultivated Crops ;—Prof. H. Hennessy, Provisional Report on the Present State of our Know- 
ledge respecting the Transmission of Sound-signals during Fogs at Sea;—Dr. P. L. Sclater 
and F. von Hochstetter, Report on the Present State of our Knowledge of the Birds of the 
Genus Apleryx living in New Zealand ;—J. G. Jeffreys, Report of the Results of Deep-sea 
Dredging in Zetland, with a Notice of several Species of Mollusca new to Science or to the 
British Isles;—Prof. J. Phillips, Contributions to a Report on the Physical Aspect of the 
Moon ;—W. R. Birt, Contribution to a Report on the Physical Aspect of the Moon ;—Dr. 
Collingwood and Mr. Byerley, Preliminary Report of the Dredging Committee of the Mersey 
and Dee;—Third Report of the Committee on Steamship Performance ;—J. G. Jeffreys, 
Preliminary Report on the Best Mode of preventing the Ravages of Teredo and other Animals 
in our Ships and Harbours;—R. Mallet, Report on the Experiments made at Holyhead to 
ascertain the Transit-Velocity of Waves, analogous to Earthquake Waves, through the local 
Rock Formations ;—T. Dobson, on thie Explesions in British Coal-Mines during the year 1859; 
—J, Oldham, Continuation of Report on Steam Navigation at Hull :—Professor G. Dickie, 
Brief Summary of a Report on the Flora of the North of Ireland ;—Professor Owen, on the 
Psychical and Physical Characters of the Mincopies, or Natives of the Andaman Islands, and 
on the Relations thereby indicated to other Races of Mankind ;—Colonel Sykes, Report of the 
Bailoon Committee ;—Major-General Sabine, Report on the Repetition of the Magnetic Sur- 
vey of England;—Interim Report of the Committee for Dredging on the Noth and East 
Coasts of Scotland ;—W. Fairbairn, on the Resistance of Iron Plates to Statical Pressure and 
the Force of Impact by Projectiles at High Velocities ;—W. Fairbairn, Continuation of Report 
to determine the effect of Vibratory Action and long-continued Changes of Load upon 
Wrought-Iron Girders ;—Report of the Committee on the Law of Patents;—Prof. H. J. 8, 
Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part III. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Fairbairn’s Address, and Recominen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rue THIRTY-SECOND MEETING, at Cam- 
bridge, October 1862, Published at £1. 


Conrents :—James Glaisher, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1861—62 ;-— 

G. B. Airy, on the Strains in the Interior of Beams ;—Arcl:ibald Smith and F. J. Evans, 
Report on the three Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee ;—Report on Tidal Ob- 
servations on the Humber ;—T. Aston, on Rifled Guns and Projectiles adapted for Attacking 
Armour-plate Defences ;—Extracts, relating to the Observatory at Kew, from a Report 
presented to the Portuguese Government, by Dr. J. A. de Souza;—H. T. Mennell, Report 
on the Dredging of the Northumberland Coast and Dogger Bank ;—Dr. Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, Report upon the best means of advancing Science through the agency of the Mercan- 
tile Marine;—Messrs. Williamson, Wheatstone, Thomson, Miller, Matthiessen, and Jenkin, 
_ Provisional Report on Standards of Electrical Resistance ;—Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee’ for investigating the Chemical and Mineralogical Composition of the Granites of Do- 
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negal ;—Prof. H. Hennessy, on the Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere considered in 
connexion with Storms and Changes of Weather ;—Report of Committee on the application 
of Gauss’s General Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism to the Magnetic Variations ;—Fleeming 
Jenkin, on Thermo-electric Currents in Circuits of one Metal ;—W. Fairbairn, on the Me- 
chanical Properties of Iron Projectiles at High Velocities;—A. Cayley, Report on the Pro- 
gress of the Solution of certain Special Problems of Dynamics ;—Prof. G. G. Stokes, Report 
on Double Refraction ;—Fourth Report of the Committee on Steamship Performance ;— 
G. J. Symons, on the Fall of Rain in the British Isles in 1860 and 1861 ;—J. Ball, on Ther- 
mometric Observations in the Alps ;—J. G. Jeffreys, Report of the Committee for Dredging 
on the N.and E. Coasts of Scotland ;—Report of the Committee on Technical and Scientific 
Evidence in Courts of Law ;—James Glaisher, Account of Eight Balloon Ascents in 1862 ;— 
Prof. H. J. S. Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part IV. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Rey. Prof. R. Willis’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, August and September 1563, Published at £1 5s. 


ConTENnTs :—Report of the Committee on the Application of Gun-cotton to Warlike Pur- 
peses;—A. Matthiessen, Report on the Chemical Nature of Alloys ;—Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Chemical and Mineralogical Constitution of the Granites of Donegal, and on 
the Rocks associated with them;—J. G. Jeffreys, Report of the Committee appointed for 
Exploring the Coasts of Shetland hy means of the Dredge;—G. D. Gibb, Report on the 
Physiological Effects of the Bromide of Ammonium ;—C. K. Aken, on the Transmutation of 
Spectral Rays, Part I.;—Dr. Robinson, Report of the Committee on Fog Signals ;—Report 
of the Committee on Standards of Electrical Resistance ;—E. Smith, Abstract of Report by 
the Indian Government on the Foods used by the Free and Jail Populations in India ;—A. 
Gages, Synthetical Researches on the Formation of Minerals, &c.;—R. Mallet, Preliminary 
Report on the Experimental Determination of the Temperatures of Volcanic Foci, and of the 
Temperature, State of Saturation, and Velocity of the issuing Gases and Vapours ;—Report 
of the Committee on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Fifth Report of the Committee 
on Steamship Performance ;—G. J. Allman, Report on the Present State of our Knowledge 
of the Reproductive System in the Hydroida ;—J. Glaisher, Account of Five Balloon Ascents 
made in 1863;—P. P. Carpenter, Supplementary Report on the Present State of our Know- 
ledge with regard to the Mollusca of the West Coast of North America ;—Professor Airy, 
Report on Steam-boiler Explosions;—C. W. Siemens, Observations on the Electrical Resist- 
ance and Electrification of some Insulating Materials under Pressures up to 300 Atmo- 
spheres ;—C. M. Palmer, on the Construction of Iron Ships and the Progress of Iron Ship- 
building on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees ;—Messrs. Richardson, Stevenson, and Clapham, on 
the Chemical Manufactures of the Northern Districts ;—Messrs. Sopwith and Richardson, 
on the Local Manufacture of Lead, Copper, Zinc, Antimony, &c. ;—Messrs. Daglish and 
Forster, on the Magnesian Limestone of Durham ;—I. L. Bell, on the Manufacture of Iron 
in connexion with the Northumberland and Durham Coal-field ;—T. Spencer, on the Manu- 
facture of Steel in the Northern District ;—H. J. S. Smith, Report on the Theory of Num- 
bers, Part V. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir William Armstrong’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe THIRTY-FOURTH MEETING, at Bath, 
September 1864, Published at 18s. 


ConTENTS :—Report of the Committee for Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Report 
of the Committee on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Mea- 
sures ;—T. S. Cobhold, Report of Experiments respecting the Development and Migration 
of the Entozoa;—B. W. Richardson, Report on the Physiological Action of Nitrite of Amyl; 
—J. Oldham, Report of the Committee on Tidal Observations ;—G. S. Brady, Report on 
deep-sea Dredging on the Coasts of Northumberland and Durham in 1864 ;—J. Glaisher, 
Account of Nine Balloon Ascents made in 1863 and 1864 ;—J. G. Jeffreys, Further Report 
on Shetland Dredgings ;—Report of the Committee on the Distribution of the Organic 
Remains of the North Staffordshire Coal-field ;— Report of the Committee on Standards of 
Electrical Resistance ;—G. J. Symons, on the Fall of Rain in the British Isles in 1862 and 
1863 ;—W. Fairbairn, Preliminary Investigation of the Mechanical Properties of the pro- 
posed Atlantic Cable. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir Charles Lyell’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PROCEEDINGS or tue THIRTY-FIFTH MEETING, at Birming- 
ham, September 1865, Published at £1 5s. 


Contents :—J. G. Jeffreys, Report on Dredging among the Channel Isles ;—F. Buckland, 
Report on the Cultivation of Oysters by Natural and Artificial Methods ;—Report of the 
Committee for exploring Kent’s Cavern ;—Report of the Committee on Zoological Nomen- 
clature;—Report on the Distribution of the Organic Remains of the North Staffordshire 
Coal-field;—Report on the Marine Fauna and Flora of the South Coast of Devon and Corn- 
wall ;—Interim Report on the Resistance of Water to Floating and Immersed Bodies ;—Re- 
port on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Report on Dredging on the Coast of Aberdeen- 
shire ;—J. Glaisher, Account of Three Balloon Ascents ;—Interim Report on the 'ransinis- 
sion of Sound under Water ;—G. J. Symons, on the Rainfall of the British Isles;—W. Fair- 
bairn, on the Strength of Materials considered in relation to the Construction of Iron Ships; 
—Report of the Gun-Cotton Committee ;—A. F. Osler, on the Horary and Diurnal Variations 
in the Direction and Motion of the Air at Wrottesley, Liverpool, and Birmingham ;—B. W. 
Richardson, Second Report on the Physiological Action of certain of the Amyl Compounds; 
—Report on further Researches in the Lingula-flags of South Wales ;—Report of the Lunar 
Committee for Mapping the Surface of the Moon ;—Report on Standards of Electrical Re- 
sistance ;—Report of the Committee appointed to communicate with the Russian Govern- 
ment respecting Magnetical Observations at Tiflis ;—Appendix to Report on the Distribution 
of the Vertebrate Remains from the North Staffordshire Coal-field;—H. Woodward, First 
Report on the Structure and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea ;—H. J. S. Smith, Report 
on the Theory of Numbers, Part VI.;—Report on the best means of providing for a Unifor- 
mity of Weights and Measures, with reference to the interests of Science ;—A. G. Findlay, 
on the Bed of the Ocean;—Professor A. W. Williamson, on the Composition of Gases 
evolved by the Bath Spring called King’s Bath. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Professor Phillips’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe THIRTY-SIXTH MEETING, at Notting- 
ham, August 1866, Published at £1 4s. 


Conrents :—Second Report on Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire ;—A. Matthiessen, Preliminary 
Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron ;—Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors ; 
—W. S. Mitchell, Report on the Alum Bay Leaf-bed ;—Report on the Resistance of Water 
to Floating and Immersed Bodies ;—Dr. Norris, Report on Muscular Irritability ;—Dr. 
Richardson, Report on the Physiological Action of certain compounds of Amyl and Ethyl ;— 
H. Woodward, Second Report on the Structure and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea ;— 
Second Report on the “ Menevian Group,” and the other Formations at St. David’s, Pem- 
brokeshire ;—J. G. Jeffreys, Report on Dredging among the Hebrides ;—Reyv. A. M. Norman 
Report on the Coasts of the Hebrides, Part II.;—J. Alder, Notices of some Invertebrata in 
connexion with Mr. Jeffreys’s Report ;—G. 8. Brady, Report on the Ostracoda dredged 
amongst the Hebrides ;—Report on Dredging in the Moray Firth ;—Report on the Transmis- 
sion of Sound-Signals under Water ;—Report of the Lunar Committee ;—Report of the 
Rainfall Committee ;—Report on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights 
and Measures, with reference to the Interests of Science ;—J. Glaisher, Account of Three Bal- 
loon Ascents ;—Report on the Extinct Birds of the Mascarene Islands ;— Report on the pene- 
tration of Iron-clad Ships by Steel Shot ;—J. A. Wanklyn, Report on Isomerism among the 
Alcohols ;—Report on Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law ;—A. L. Adams, Second Report 
on Maltese Fossiliferous Caves, &c. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Grove’s Address, and Recommendations 
of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tae THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, at 
Dundee, September 1867, Published at £1 6s. ; 


Contents :—Report of the Committee for Mapping the Surface of the Moon;—Third 
Report on Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire ;—On the present State of the Manufacture of lron 
in Great Britain ;—Third Report on the Structure and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea : 
—Report on the Physiological Action of the Methyl] Compounds 3—Preliminary Report na 
the Exploration of the Plant-Beds of North Greenland ;—Report of the Steamship Perform. 
auce Committee ;—On the Meteorology of Port Louis in the Island of Mauritius ;—On the 
Construction and Works of the Highland Railway ;—Experimental Researches on the Me- 
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chanical Properties of Steel ;—Report on the Marine Fauna and Flora of the South Coast of 
Devon and Cornwall ;—Supplement to a Report on the Extinet Didine Birds of the Masca- 
rene {siands ;—Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Fourth Report on Dredging 
among the Shetland Isles;—Preliminary Report on the Crustacea, &e., procured by the 
Shetland Dredging Committee in 1867 ;—Report on the Foraminifera obtained in the Shet- 
land Seas;—Second Report of the Rainfall Committee ,—-Report on the best means of 
providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures, with reference to the Interests of 
Science ;—Report on Standards of Electrical Resistance. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, ana Recommendations of the Association 
and its Committees. 


PROCHEDINGS or tHe THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, at Nor- 
wich, August 1868, Published at £1 5s. 


Contents :—Report of the Lunar Committee;—Fourth Report on Kent’s Cavern, Devon- 
shire ;—On Puddling Iron;—Fourth Report on the Structure and Classification of the 
Fossil Crustacea ;—Report on British Fossil Corals;—Report on Spectroscopic Investigations 
of Animal Substances ;—Report of Steamship Performance Committee ;—Spectrum Analysis 
of the Heavenly Bodies ;—On Stellar Spectrometry ;—Report on the Physiological Action of 
the Methyl and allied Compounds ;—Report on the Action of Mercury on the Biliary 
Secretion ;—Last Report on Dredging among the Shetland Isles;—Reports on the Crustacea, 
&c., and on the Annelida and Foraminifera from the Shetland Dredgings ;— Report on the 
Chemical Nature of Cast Iron, Part I.;—Interim Report on the Safety of Merchant Ships 
and their Passengers ;—Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors ;—Preliminary Report 
on Mineral Veins containing Organic Remains ;—Report on the desirability of Explorations 
between India and China;—Report of Rainfall Committee ;—Report on Synthetical Re- 
searches on Organic Acids ;—Report on Uniformity of Weights and Measures ;—Report of the 
Committee on ‘Tidal Observations ;—Report of the Committee on Underground Temperature; 
—Changes of the Moon’s Surface ;—Report on Polvatomic Cyanides. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Hooker’s Address, and Recommenda- 
tions of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or ros THIRTY-NINTH MEETING, at Exeter, Au- 
gust 1869, Published at £1 2s. 


Contents :—Report on the Plant-beds of North Greenland ;—Report on the existing 
knowledge on the Stability, Propulsion, and Sea-going Qualities of Ships;—Report on 
Steam-boiler Explosions ;—Preliminary Report on the Determination of the Gases existing 
in Solution in Well-waters;—The Pressure of Taxation on Real Property ;—On the Che- 
mical Reactions of Light discovered by Prof. Tyndall;—On Fossils obtained at Kiltorkan 
Quarry, co. Kilkenny ;—Report of the Lunar Committee;—Report on the Chemical Na- 
ture of Cast Iron;—Report on the Marine Fauna and Flora of the south coast of Devon 
and Cornwall;—Report on the Practicability of establishing ‘‘a Close Time” for the Protec- 
tion of Indigenous Animals ;—Experimental Researches on the Mechanical Properties of 
Steel ;—Second Report on British Fossil Corals;—Report of the Committee appointed to 
get cut and prepared Sections of Mountain-limestone Corals for Photographing ;—Report on 
the rate of Increase of Underground Temperature ;—Fifth Report on Kent’s Cavern, De- 
vonshire ;—Report on the Connexion between Chemical Constitution and Physiological 
Action ;—On Emission, Absorption, and Reflection of Obscure Heat ;—Report on Obser- 
vations of Luminous Meteors ;—Report on Uniformity of Weights and Measures ;—Report on 
the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;—Supplement to Second Report of the Steam- ~ 
ship-Performance Committee ;—Report on Recent Progress in Elliptic and Hyperelliptic 
Functions ;—Report on Mineral Veins in Carboniferous Limestone and their Organic Con- 
tents ;—Notes on the Foraminifera of Mineral Veins and the Adjacent Strata;—Report of 
the Rainfall Committee ;—Interim Report on the Laws of the Flow and Action of Water 
containing Solid Matter in Suspension ;—Interim Report en Agricultural Machinery ;— 
Report on the Physiological Action of Methyl and Allied Series;—On the Infiuence of 
Form considered in Relation to the Strength of Railway-axles and other portions of Machi- 
nery subjected to Rapid Alterations of Strain ;—On the Penetration of Armour-plates with 
Long Shells of Large Capacity fired obliquely ;—Report on Standardsof Electrical Resistance. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Stokes’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PROCEEDINGS or tor FORTIETH MEETING, at Liverpool, Septem- 
ber 1870, Published at 18s. 


Contents :—Report on Steam-boiler Explosions ;—Report of the Committee on the 
Hematite Iron-ores of Great Britain and Ireland ;—Report on the Sedimentary Deposits of 
the River Onny ;—Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron ;—Report on the practica- 
bility of establishing ‘‘ A Close Time” for the protection of Indigenous Animals ;—Report 
on Standards of Electrical Resistance ;—Sixth Report on Kent’s Cavern ;—Third Report on 
Underground Temperature ;—Second Report of the Committee appointed to get cut and 
prepared Sections of Mountain-Limestone Corals ;—Second Report on the Stability, Pro- 
pulsion, and Sea-going Qualities of Ships ;—Report on Earthquakes in Scotland ;—Report 
on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;—Report on Observations of Luminous Me- 
teors, 1869-70 ;—Report on Recent Progress in Elliptic and Hypereliiptic Functions ;— 
Report on Tidal Observations ;—On a new Steam-power Meter ;—Report on the Action of 
the Methyl and Allied Series ;—Report of the Rainfall Committee ;—Report on the Heat 
generated in the Blood in the process of Arterialization ;—Keport on the best means of 
providing for Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Huxley’s Address, and Recommen- 
dations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or roe FORTY-FIRST MEETING, at Edinburgh, 
August 1871, Published at 16s. 


ConTENTS :—Seventh Report on Kent’s Cavern ;—Fourth Report on Underground Tem- 
perature ;—Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1870--71 ;—Fifth Report on the 
Structure and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea ;—Report for the purpose of urging on 
Her Majesty’s Government the expediency of arranging and tabulating the results of the 
approaching Census in the three several] parts of the United Kingdom in such a manner as 
to admit of ready and effective comparison ;—Report for the purpose of Superintending the 
publication of Abstracts of Chemical papers;—Report of the Committee for discussing 
Observations of Lunar Objects suspected of change ;—Second Provisional Report on the 
Thermal Conductivity of Metals;—Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles 3—Third 
Report on the British Fossil Corals ;—Report on the Heat generated in the Blood during the 
process of Arterialization ;—Report of the Committee appointed to consider the subject of 
physiological Experimentation ;— Report on the Physiological Action of Organic Chemical 
Compounds ;—Report of the Committee appointed to get cut and prepared Sections of 
Mountain-Limestone Corals ;—Second Report on Steam-Boiler Explosions ;—Report on the 
Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;—Report on promoting the Foundation ot Zoological 
Stations in different parts of the World ;—Preliminary Report on i!.e Thermal Equivalents of 
the Oxides of Chlorine ;—Report on the practicability of establishing a “Close Time” for 
the protection of Indigenous Animals;—Report on Earthquakes in Scotland; Report on 
the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures ;—Report on Tidal 
Observations. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir William Thomson’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or razr FORTY-SECOND MEETING, at 
Brighton, August 1872, Published at £1 4s. 


Contents :—Report on the Gaussian Constants for the Year 1829 ;—Second Supplemen- 
tary Report on the Extinct Birds of the Mascarene Islands ;—Report of the Committee for 
Superintending the Monthly Reports of the Progress of Chemistry ;—Report of the Com- 
mittee on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures ;—Eiehth 
Report on Kent’s Cavern ;—Report on promoting the Foundation of Zoological Stations in 
different parts of the World ;—Fourth Keport on the Fauna of South Devon ;—Preliminary 
Report of the Committee appointed to Construct and Print Catalogues of Spectral Rays 
arranged upon a Scale of Wave-numbers ;— Third Report on Steam-Boiler Explosions ;— 
Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1871-72 ;—Experiments on the Surface- 
friction experienced by a Plane moving through water ;—Report of the Committee on the 
Antagonism between the Action of Active Substances ;—Fifth Report on Underground 
Temperature ;—Preliminary Report of the Committee on Siemens’s Electrical-Resistance 
Pyrometer ;—Fourth Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;—Interim Report 
ot the Committee on Instruments for Measuring the Speed of Ships and Currents ;— Report 
on the Rainfall of the British Isles ;—Report of the Committee on a Geographical Explora- 
tion of the Country of Moab;—Sur Vélimination des Fonctions Arhitraires ;— Report on the 
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Discovery of Fossils in certain remote parts of the North-western Highlands ;—Report of the 
Committee on Earthquakes in Scotland ;—Fourth Report on Carboniterous-Limestone Corals; 
—Report of the Committee to consider the mode in which new Inventions and Claims for 
Reward in respect of adopted Inventions are examined and dealt with by the different 
Departments of Government ;—Report of the Committee for discussing Observations of 
Lunar Objects suspected of change ;—Report on the Mollusca of Europe ;—Report of the 
Committee for investigating the Chemical Constitution and Optical Properties of Essential 
Oils ;—Report on the practicability of establishing a “ Close Time”’ for the preservation 
of indigenous animals ;—Sixth Report on the Structure and Classification of Fossil Crustacea ; 
—Report of the Committee to organize an Expedition for observing the Solar Eclipse of Dec. 
12, 1871; Preliminary Report of a Committee on Terato-embryological Inquiries ;—Report 
on Recent Progress in Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Functions ;—Report on Tidal Observations ; 
—On the Brighton Waterworks ;—On Amsler’s Planimeter. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Carpenter's Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or rae FORTY-THIRD MEETING, at Bradford, 
September 1873, Published at £1 5s. 


Contents :—Report of the Committee on Mathematical Tables ;—Observations on the 
Application of Machinery to the cutting of Coal in Mines ;—Concluding Report on the 
Maltese Fossil Elephants ;—Report of the Committee for ascertaining the existence in diffe- 
rent parts of the United Kingdom of any Erratic Blocks or Boulders ;—Fourth Report on 
Earthquakes in Scotland ;—Ninth Report on Kent’s Cavern ;—On the Flint and Chert Imple- 
ments found in Kent's Cavern ;—-Report of the Committee for investigating the Chemical 
Constitution and Optical Properties of Essential Oils ;—Report of inquiry into the Method of 
making Gold-assays ;—Fifth Report on the Selection and Nomenclature of Dynamical and 
Electrical Units ;—Report of the Committee on the Labyrinthodonts of the Coal-measures ; 
—Report of the Committee to construct and print Catalogues of Spectral Rays ;—Report 
of the Committee appointed to explore the Settle Caves ;—Sixth Report on Underground 
Temperature ;—Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles ;—Seventh Report on Researches 
in Fossil Crustacea ;—Report on Recent Progress in Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Functions ;— 
Report on the desirability of establishing a ‘“‘ Close Time” for the preservation of indigenous 
animals ;—Report on Luminons Meteors ;—On the visibility of the dark side of Venus ;— 
Report of the Committee for the foundation of Zoological Stations in different parts of the 
world ;—Second Report of the Committee for collecting Fossils from North-western Scot- 
land ;—fFifth Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage;—Report of the Com- 
mittee on Monthly Reports of the Progress of Chemistry ;—On the Bradford Waterworks ;— 
Report on the possibility of Improving the Methods of Instruction in Elementary Geometry ; 
—Interim Report of the Committee on Instruments for Measuring the Speed of Ships, &c.; 
—Report of the Committee for Determinating High Temperatures by means of the Refran- 
gibility of Light, evolved by Fluid or Solid Substances ;—On a periodicity of Cyclones and 
Rainfall in connexion with Sun-spot periodicity ;—Fifth Report on the Structure of Carbo- 
niferous-Limestone Corals;—Report of the Committee on preparing and publishing brief 
forms of Instructions for Travellers, Ethnologists, &c. ;—Preliminary Note from the Com- 
mittee on the Influence of Forests on the Rainfall ;—Report of Sub-Wealden Exploration 
Committee ;—Report of the Committee on Machinery for obtaining a Record of the Rough- 
ness of the Sea and Measurement of Waves near shore ;—Report on Science-Lectures and 
Organization ;—Second Report on Science-Lectures and Organization. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Professor A. W. Williamson’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or toe FORTY-FOURTH MEETING, at Belfast, 
August 1874, Published at £1 5s. 


Contents :—Tenth Report on Kent’s Cavern ;—Report for investigating the Chemical 
Constitution and Optical Properties of Essential Oils;—Second Report of the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration Committee;—On the Recent Progress and Present State of Systematic Botany ; 
—Report of the Committee for investigating the Nature of Intestinal Secretion ;—Report of 
the Committee on the Teaching of Physics in Schools ;—Preliminary Report for investiga- 
ting Lsomeric Cresols and their derivatives ;—Third Report of the Committee for Collecting 
Fossils from localities in North-Western Scotland ;—Report on the Rainfall of the British 
Isles ;—On the Belfast Harbour ;—Report of inquiry into the Method of making Gold- 
assays ;—Report of a Committee on Experiments to determine the Thermal Conductivities 
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of certain Rocks ;—Second Report on the Exploration of the Settle Caves ;—On the Indus- 
trial uses of the Upper Bann river ;—Report of the Committee on the Structure and Clas- 
sification of the Labyrinthodonts ;—Second Report of the Committee for recording the 
position, height above the sea, lithological characters, size, and origin of the Erratic Blocks 
of England and Wales, &c. ;-—-Sixth Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;— 
Report on the Anthropological Notes and Queries for the use of Travellers ;—On Cyclone 
and Rainfall Periodicities ;—Fifth Report on Earthquakes in Scotland ;—Report of the 
Committee to prepare and print Tables of Wave-numbers;—Report of the Committee for 
testing the new Pyrometer of Mr. Siemens ;—Report to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty on Experiments for the Determination of the Frictional Resistance of Water on 
a Surface &c. ;—Second Report for the Selection and Nomenclature of Dynamical and 
Electrical Units;—On Instruments for measuring the Speed of Ships;—Report of the 
Committee on the possibility of establishing a “ Close-time ”’ for the Protection of Indige- 
nous Animals ;—Report of the Committee to inquire into the economic effects of Combina- 
tions of Labourers and Capitalists;—Preliminary Report on Dredging on the Coasts .of 
Durham and North Yorkshire ;—Report on Luminous Me eors ;—Report on the best means 
of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

Together with the ‘Transactions of the Sections, Professor John Tyndall’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or tHe FORTY-FIFTH MEETING, at Bristol, 
August 1875, Published at £1 5s. 


Contents :—Eleventh Report on Kent’s Cavern;—Seventh Report on Underground 
Temperature ;—Report on the Zoological Station at Naples ;--Report of a Committee to 
inquire into the Methods employed in the estimation of Potash and Phosphoric Acid in 
Commercial Products ;—Report on the present state of our knowledge of the Crustacea ;— 
Second Report on the Thermal Conductivities of certain Rocks ;—Preliminary Report for 
extending the observations on the Specific Volumes of Liquids ;—Sixth Report on Earth- 
quakes in Scotland;—Seventh Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ;— 
Report of the Committee for furthering the Palestine Explorations ;—Third Report of the 
Committee for recording the position, height above the sea, lithological characters, size 
and origin of the Erratic Blocks of England and Wales, &c.;—Report of the Rainfall Com- 
mittee ;—Report of the Committee for investigating Isomeric Cresols and their Deriva- 
tives ;—Report of the Committee for investigating the Circulation of the Underground 
Waters in the New Red Sandstone and Permian Formations of England ;—On the Steering 
of Screw-Steamers;—Second Report of the Committee on Combinations of Capital and 
Labour ;—Report of inquiry into the Method of making Gold-assays ;—Eighth Report on 
Underground Temperature ;—Tides in the River Mersey ;—Sixth Report of the Committee 
on the Structure of Carboniferous Corals ;—Report of the Committee appointed to explore 
Settle Caves;—On the River Avon (Bristol), its Drainage-Area, &c.;—Report of the 
Committee on the possibility of establishing a ‘‘ Close-time” for the Protection of Indige- 
nous Animals ;—Report of the Committee appointed to superintend the Publication of the 
Monthly Reports of the Progress of Chemistry ;—Report on Dredging off the Coast of 
Durham and North Yorkshire in 1874 ;—Report on Luminous Meteors ;—On the Analytical 
Forms called Trees ;—Report of the Committee on Mathematical Tables;—Report of the 
Committee on Mathematical Notation and Printing ;—Second Report of the Committee for 
investigating Intestinal Secretion ;—Third Report of the Sub-Wealden Exploration Com- 
mittee. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir John Hawkshaw’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL, 1876-77. 


PRESIDENT, 
PROFESSOR THOMAS ANDREWS, M.D., LI.D., F.R.8., Hon. F.R.8.E. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the DuKE or ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D.,| Professor Sir WILLIAM THomson, M.A., LL.D 


E.R.S.L. & E., F.G.S, D.C.L., F.R.S.L. & E. 
The LorpD Provost or GLASGow. Professor ALLEN THOMSON, M.D., LL.D,, F.R.8.L. 
Sir WILLIAM STIRLING Maxwett, Bart., K.T.,| & E. 

M.A., M.P. Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL.D,, F.R.S., F.G.S8. 


JAMES YOUNG, Esq., F.R.S., F.C.S, 


PRESIDENT ELECT. 
PROFESSOR ALLEN THOMSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S8.L. & E. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS ELECT. 
The Right Hon. the Hart or Mount-EpGcuMBE, | WILLIAM FROUDE, Esq., M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Lorp BLAcuForp, K.C.M.G. CHARLES SPENCE BatE, Dsq., F.R.8., F.L.S. 
WILLIAM SPporriswoopE, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES FOR THE MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 
WILLIAM ADAMs, Esq. HaMILT0n WHITEFORD, Esq. 
WILLIAM SQuaRkE, Esq. | 
LOCAL TREASURER FOR THE MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


ABEL, F. A., Esq., F.R.S. JEFFREYS, J. Gwyn, Esq., F.R.S. 
Axcock, Sir RUTHERFORD, K.C.B. MASKELYNE, Prof. N. 8., M.A., F.R.8. 
BRAMWELL, F. J., Esq., C.E., F.R.S. MAXWELL, Professor J. CLERK, F.R.S, 
CAYLEY, Professor, F.R.S. MERRIFIELD, C. W., Esgq., F.R.S, 

Der La RvuE, WARREN, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. NEWTON, Professor A., F.R.S. 

Evans, J., Esq., F.R.S, OmMANNEY, Admiral E., C.B., F.R.S. 
Farr, Dr. W., F.R.S. PENGELLY, W., Esq., F.R.S. 

FLOWER, Professor W. H., F.R.S. PRESTWICH, Professor J., F.R.S. 
FRouDE, W.., Esq., F.R.S. Ro1Lesron, Professor G., M.A., F.R.S, 
Gassior, J. P., Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Roscok, Professor H. E., Ph.D., F.R.S, 
Heywoop, J., Esq., F.R.S. RUSSELL, Dr. W. J., F.R.S8. 
HovuGuton, Rt. Hon. Lord, F.R.S. SMITH, Professor H. J. 8., F.R.S, 
Huaeins, W., Esq., F.R.S. 


CENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Capt. DouGLas Garon, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S8., 12 Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 
Puitip LUTLEY SCLATER, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.8., 11 Hanover Square, London, W. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SECRETARY. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, Esq., M.A., F.C.8., Harrow-on the-hill, Middlesex, 


GENERAL TREASURER. 
Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., F.R.8., F.C,S., University College, London, W.C. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Trustees, the President and President Elect, the Presidents of former years, the Vice-Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents Elect, the General and Assistant General Secretaries for the present and former years, 
the General Treasurers for the present and former years, and the Local Treasurer and Secretaries for the 
ensuing Meeting. 
TRUSTEES (PERMANENT), 

General Sir EDWARD SaBrne, K.C.B., R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Sir PHILip DE M. GrrY Eeerron, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., F.G.8. 

Sir Joun Lugsock, Bart., M.P., F.B.S., F.L.S, 


PRESIDENTS OF FORMER YEARS. 


The Duke of Devonshire. Richard Owen, M.D., D.C.L. | Prof. Huxley, LL.D., Sec. B.S, 
The Rey. T. R. Robinson, D.D. Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., LL.D. | Prof. Sir W: Thomson, D.C.L, 
Sir G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal, | Sir William R. Grove, F.R.S. Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
General Sir E. Sabine, K.C.B, The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.8, 
The Earl of Harrowby. Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, D.C.L, Prof. Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.8. 
The Duke of Argyll. Professor Stokes, M.A., D.C.L, Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.8, 
The Rey. H. Lloyd, D.D. | 

GENERAL OFFICERS OF FORMER YEARS, 
.F. Galton, Esq., F.R.8, Gen. Sir EB. Sabine, K.C.B., F.R.S. | Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.8. 
Dr. T. A. Hirst, F.R.S. W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S. Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.9, 


AUDITORS, 
Professor G. 0. Foster, F.R.S. W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S. Major-General Strachey, F.R.8. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF SCIENCE. 


1877. 


* indicates Life Members entitled to the Annual Report. 
§ indicates Annual Subscribers entitled to the Annual Report. 
} indicates Subscribers not entitled to the Annual Report. 
Names without any mark before them are Life Members not 
entitled to the Annual Report. 
Names of Members of the GrNERAL CoMMITTEE are printed in 
SMALL CAPITALS. 
Names of Members whose addresses are incomplete or not known 
are in ¢talies, 


Notice of changes of Residence should be sent to the Assistant General Secretary, 


22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Year of 
Election. 


1866. 
1863, 


1856, 
1873. 
1863. 
1873. 
1860. 
1873. 


1854, 
1878. 


1869, 
1873. 


1860. 


1872. 


Abbatt, Richard, F.R.A.S. Marlborough House, Woodberry Down, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 

tAbbott, George J., United States Consul, Sheffield and Nottingham. 

*ApeL, Freperick Avueustus, F.R.S., F.C.S., Director of the 
Chemical Establishment of the War Department. Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 

tAbercrombie, John, M.D. 13 Suffolk-square, Cheltenham, 

tAbercrombie, William. 5 Fairmount, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

*Abernethy, James. 4 Delahay-street, Westminster, London, S,W. 

tAbernethy, James. Ferry-hill, Aberdeen. 

tAbernethy, Robert. Ferry-hill, Aberdeen. © 

*ABNEY, Captain W.de W., R.E., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.C.S. St. Mar- 
garet’s, Rochester, 

tAbraham, John. 87 Bold-street, Liverpool. 

tAckroyd, Samuel. Greayes-street, Little Horton, Bradford, York- 
shire. 

tAcland, Charles T. D. Sprydoncote, Exeter, 

*Acland, Rey. H. D. Loughton, Essex. 

AcLanD, Henry W.D., M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., F.R.G.S., Re- 
gius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. Broad- 
street, Oxford. 

fActanp, Sir Toomas Dyxn, Bart., M.A., D.C.L., M.P. Sprydon- 
cote, Exeter; and Atheneum Club, London, 8.W. 

Adair, John, 13 Merrion-square North, Dublin. 

fApams, A. Lrrrn, M.A., M.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Zoclogy, 
Royal College of Science for Ireland. 18 Clarendon-gardens, 
Maida-yale, W.; and Junior United Service Club, Charles- 
street, St. James’s, London, 8. W. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Year of 
Election. 


1876, 


1875. 


§Adams, James. 9 Royal-crescent West, Glasgow. 

*Apams, Joun Covcu, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Director of 
the Observatory and Lowndsean Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry in the University of Cambridgs, The Observatory, 
Cambridge. : 


. §Adams, John R. _ 66 Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


* ADAMS, WILLIAM GRYLLS, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.C.P.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 
9 Notting-hill-square, London, W. 


3. {Adams-Acton, John. Margutta House, 103 Marylebone-road, N.W. 


Appprury, The Right Hon. Sir CHartes Bowyrr, M.P, Hams- 
hall Coleshill, Warwickshire. ; 
Adelaide, Augustus Short, D.D., Bishop of. South Australia. 


. *Adie, Patrick. Grove Cottage, Barnes, London, 8.W. 


*Adkins, Henry. The Firs, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


. *Ainsworth, David. The Flosh, Cleator, Carnforth. 
. *Ainsworth, John Stirling. The Flesh, Cleator, Carnforth, 


Ainsworth, Peter. Smithills Hall, Bolton. 


. *Ainsworth, Thomas. The Flosh, Cleator, Carnforth, 
. tAinsworth, William M. The Flosh, Cleator, Carnforth. 


{Arriie, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T, Holly Lodge, Campden 
Will, London, W. ; and Airlie Castle, Forfarshire. 
Arry, Sir Georcr Brppert, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Astronomer Royal. The Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, 8.1. 


. §Aitken, John. Darroch, Falkirk, N.B, 


Alkyoyd, Edward. Bankfield, Halifax. 
tAxcock, Sir RuruerrorD, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.G.S. The Athe- 
neum Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
tAlcock, Thomas, M.D. Side Brook, Salemoor, Manchester. 


. *Alcock, Thomas, M.D. Oalcfield, Ashton-on-Mersey, Manchester. 
) yy 


*Aldam, William. Frickley Hall, near Doncaster. 

AxpERsoy, Sir JAmss, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Consulting Phy= 
sician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 17 Berkeley-square, London, 
W 


, {ALEXANDER, General Sir James Epwarp, K.C.B., K.C.LS., 


F.R.AAS., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E. Westerton, Bridge of Allan, N.B, 
tAlexander, Reginald, M.D. 15 Hallfield-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
tALEXANDER, Witxi1AM, M.D. Halifax. 
tAlexander, Rev. William Lindsay, D.D., F.R.S.E, Pinkieburn, Mus- 

selburgh, by Edinburgh. 


. fAlison, George L, C. Dundee. 


{Allan, Miss. 
tAllan, Alexander. Scottish Central Railway, Perth. 


. tAllan, G., C.E. 17 Leadenhall-street, London, E.C, 


Allan, William. 


. §Anien, Atrrep H., F.C.8, 1 Surrey-street, Sheffield. 


tAllen, Richard. Didsbury, near Manchester. 
Allen, William. 50 Henry-street, Dublin. 
*Artun, Wriiram J. C., Secretary to the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution. Ulster Bank, Belfast. 


. fAlthusen, C. Elswick Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*ALLMAN, Gorge J., M.D.,F.R.S.L. &E., M.R.LA., F.L.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Athenzum Club, London, 8.W. 

§Alston, Edward R., F.Z.8. 224 Dorset-street, Portman-square 
London, W. : 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 3 


Year of 
Election. 


1873. 
1876. 
1850. 
1850. 
1874. 
1876. 
1859. 
1875, 


1870. 
1853, 


1857. 
1859, 


1868. 
1870. 
1855. 


1874, 
1851. 


1865. 
1861, 
1867. 
1873, 


1876, 
1874. 


1857. 


1868, 
1871. 
1870. 
1853. 
1870. 
1874. 
1873. 
1842. 


1866, 


1861. 


fAmbler, John. North Park-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
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insula. By Gxorce Borrow. Post 
8vo, 5s. 


Lavengro: the Scholar— the 


Gipsy—and the Priest. By GrorcE 
Borrow. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The Romany Rye: a Sequel 
to ‘Lavengro.? By Grorce Borrow. 
Post 8vo, ss. 


Wild Wales : its People, Lan- 


guage, and Scenery. By GrorGEe Bor- 
ROW. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Field Paths and Green Lanes : 
being Country Walks, chiefly in Surrey 
and Sussex. By Louis J. JENNINGS. 
Post 8vo. 


The Wayside Cross. A Tale 
of the Carlist War. By Capt. E. A. 
_Mitman. Post 8vo, 2s. 

Livonian Tales. By a Lapy. 
Post 8vo, 2s. ; 


The Amber-Witch : a Trial for 
Witchcraft. Translated by Lady Durr 
Gorvon. Post 8vo, 2s. p 

The Handwriting of Junius. 
Professionally investigated by C.CHAzor. 
Edited by the Hon. Epwarp TwIsLeTon. 
With Facsimiles. 4to, 635. 

The Literary History of Europe. 
By Henry Hatiam. Library edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, 36s. ; or Cabinet edition, 4 
vols. post 8vo, 16s. : : 

History of Flemish Literature, 
from the 12th Century to the Present 
Time. By O. DELEPIERRE. 8vo, gs. 

Historical Difficulties and Con- 
tested Events. By OcTavE DELEPIERRE. 
Post 8vo, 6s. yy 

Handbook of Familiar Quota- 
tions from English Authors. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. (Jn the Press, 

Pilgrimages to Walsingham 
and Canterbury. By Erasmus. With 
Notes. By J. G. Nicnots, F.S.A. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Stokers and Pokers, or the 
London and North-Western Railway. 
By Sir F. Heap. Post 8vo, 2s. 

Blind People : their Works and 
Ways. With Sketches of some Famous 

tind Men. By Rev. B. G. Jonns, 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of the Table-Talk 
of SAMUEL TayLoR COLERIDGE. Por- 
trait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Remains in Prose and 
Verse of Arthur Hallam. With Memoir. 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Self-Help. With Illustrations 


of Conduct and Perseverance. By 
SAMUEL SmILEs. Small 8yo, 6s. 


Character. A Companion 
to ‘Self-Help.’ By Samurt Smices. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


Thrift. A Book of Domestic 


Counsel. By Samuet Sites. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


My Boyhood ; a True Story. 
By H. C. Barkiey. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 


Mottoes for Monuments; or, 


Epitaphs selected for General Study and 
Application. By Mrs. Pattiser.  II- 
lustrations. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


Words of Human Wisdom. 
Collected and Arranged by E. S. With 
Pee by Canon Lippon. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


The Tale of Frithiof. By Esaras 
TeGNER. Translated from the Swedish 
by Capt. SpatpinG. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

fEsop’s Fables. A new Ver- 
sion. With Historical Preface. By Rev. 
ip a JAmEs. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 


Letters from the Baltic. By a 


Lapy. Post 8vo, 2s. 


Literary Essays from the 
‘Times.’ By SAmurt Puituirs. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


Rejected Addresses. By James 


and Horace Smitu. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; or fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Lispings from Low Latitudes ; 
or, the Journal of. the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushington. Edited by Lord Durrerin. 
Plates. 4to, 21s. 


Dictionary of the English 


Language, based upon the best Philo- 
logic authorities. Medium 8vo. 
(J the Press. 


Puss in Boots. With Illus- 


trations. By OrTo SpEcKTER. 16mo, 
1s. 6d.; or coloured, 2s. 6d. 


An English Grammar. Metho- 
dical, Analytical, and Historical. With 
a Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, 
Inflections, and Syntax of the English 
Tongue. By Professor MAETZNER, 
3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Shall and Will; or, . Future 


Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Epmunp HEap. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


Romano Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book 


of the Romany, or English Gypsy Lan- 
guage; with an Account of certain 
Gypsyries. By Gzorcr Borrow. Post 
8vo, ros. 6d. 


_—_ 


in Poetry and the Drama. 
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POETRY, THE 


The Prose and Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron. With Notes by 
Scott, JeErFrEY, Wi son, GIFFORD, 
Crasse, Heber, LocKHarr, ete. etc. 
and Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
Iss. 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Library edition. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo, 
458. 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

* Cabinet Edition. Plates. 1o vols. feap. 
8vo, 308s. 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Pocket Edition. 8 vols. bound and ina 
case. 18mo, 21s, 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Popular edition. Plates. Royal 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 


Pearl Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 


80 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 


2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. each. 
Tales and Poems. By Lord 


Byron. 24mo, 2s. 6d. 


Miscellanies. By Lord Byron. 


2 vols. 24mo, 5S. 


Dramas. By Lord Byron. 
2 vols. 24m0, 55. 
By 


Don Juan and Beppo. 


Lord Byron. 2 vols. 24mo, 5s. 


Beauties of Byron. Prose and 
Verse. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, edit- 


ed by PETER CUNNINGHAM. Vignettes. 
4 vols. 8vo, 30s. 4 
Pastoral Colloquies on the 
South Downs—Prophecy and Miracles. 
By Canon Setwyn, D.D. Small 4to, 


6s. 

Argo: or the Quest of the 
Golden Fleece, a Metrical Tale in ten 
books. By the Earl of CRAwForD and 
BaLcaRREs. 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Vie de Seint Auban: a poem 
in Norman-French, ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Edited, with Concordance, Glos- 
sary, and Notes, by RosertT ATKIN- 
son, M.A., LL.D. Small 4to, ros. 6d. 


The Vaux-de-Vire of Maistre 
Jean le Houx, Advocate of Vire. Trans- 
lated by J. P. MurrHEAD. Illustrations. 
8vo, 215s. 


DRAMA, ETC. 


Lives of Eminent English Poets. 


By Samuet Jounson. Edited by 
Peter CUNNINGHAM. 3. vols. 8vo, 
22s. 6d. 


Life and Poetical Works of 


Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. Plates, royal 
8vo, 7s. 


Life and Works of Alexander 


Pope. Edited by Rev. W. Exwin. 
Portraits. vols. 1to5. 8vo, ros. 6d. each. 


Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated 


into English blank verse. By the Earu 
of DERBy. 2 vols. post 8vo, ros. 


Poetical Works of Bishop 


Heber. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hymns adapted to the Church 


Service. By Bishop Heber. 16mo, ts. 6d. 


The Sonnet; its Origin, Struc- 
ture, and Place in Poetry. With Trans- 
lations from Dante and Petrarch. By 
CHARLES ToMLINSON. Post 8vo, gs. 


The Fall of Jerusalem. By 


Dean Mitman. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Horace. Illustrated with roo 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Ballads. 


Ancient Spanish 
Historical and Romantic. Translated 
by J. G. LockHart. Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Remains in Prose and Verse of 


Arthur Hallam. With Memoir. Por- 
trait. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Rejected Addresses. By James 
and Horace SmituH. With Biographical 
Notices. Portraits. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; or 
fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

An Essay on English Poetry. 


With short lives of the British Poets. By 
Tuomas CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Poems and Fragments of Ca- 
tullus. Translated in the Metres of the 
Original. By Ropinson ELLIS. 16mo, 5s. 


Poetical Works of Lord 


Houghton. New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 
8vo. 
Gongora’s Poetical Works. 


With an Historical Essay on the Age of 
Philip III. and IV. of Spain. By Arch- 
deacon CHuRTON. Portrait. 2 vols. small 
8vo, 12s. 


Poetical Remains of the late 
Archdeacon CHuRTON. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS. 


Army List. (Published by 
Authority.) With an Alphabetical Index. 


Monthly. 16mo, 2s, 

Navy List. (Published by 
Authority. ) Quarterly, 16mo, 3s. 
Monthly, ts. 6d. 

Nautical Almanack. (Pub- 


lished by Authority.) 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Hart’s Army List. (Published 


Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Admiralty Publications, issued 


by direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 


Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry, for the use of ‘Travellers. 
Edited by Sir J. HErscHEL and RoBERT 
Main. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Naval and 
Military Technical Terms. English- 
French, French-English. By Colonel 
Burn. Crown 8vo, rss. 


Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel ; 
a Practical Treatise, giving full details of 
Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Arrangements, with Results 
and Experiments on Iron and Steel, and 
on the Strength and Watertightness of 
riveted work. By E. J. Reep, C.B. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


Our Ironclad Ships: their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, includ- 
ing Chapters on Turret Ships, Ironclad 
Rams,etc. By E. J. Reep,C.B. Illus- 


trations. 8vo, 12s. 


Manual of Naval Architecture 


for the Use of Naval Officers. By W. 
H. Wuire. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Modern Warfare as Influenced 


by Modern Artillery. By Col. P. L. 
MacvouGa.t. Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Naval Gunnery ; for the Use 
of Officers and the Training of Seaman 
Gunners. By Sir Howarp Dovectas. 
8vo, 215. 


The Royal Engineer and the 
Royal Establishments at Woolwich and 
Chatham. By Sir Francis B. Heap. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


The Principles and Practice of 
Modern Artillery, including Artillery 
Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and 
Use of Artillery in Warfare. By Lieut.- 
Col. C. H. Owen. Illustrations. 8vo, 
15s. 


The Administration of Justice 
under Military and Martial Law, as 
applicable to the Army, Naval, Marine, 
and Auxiliary Forces. By CHaRLEs M. 
CLODE. 8vo, 12s. 


History of the Administration 
and Government of the British Army from 
the Revolution of 1688. By C. M. CLopg. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. each, 


Constitution and Practice of 
Courts-Martial, with a Summary of the 
Law of Evidence, and some Notice of the 
Criminal Law of England with reference 
to the Trial of Civil Offences. By Capt. 
T. F. Stmmons, R.A. 8vo, 15s. 


Origin and History of the First 
or GRENADIER GuARDs, from Docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office, War 
Office, Horse Guards, Contemporary 
History, Regimental Records, ete. By 
Sir F. W. Hamitton. Illustrations. 3 
vols. 8vo, 63s. 


History of the Royal Artil- 


lery. Compiled from the Original Re- 
cords. By Major Francis Duncan, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Wellington’s Despatches and 


Correspondence, 1799-1815. Edited by 
Col. Gurwoop. 8 vols. 8vo, 48: 8s. 


Wellington’s Supplementary 
Despatches and Correspondence. Edited 
by his Son. 14 vols. 8vo, 20s.each. An 
index. 8vo, 20s. 


Young Officer’s Companion ; 
or, Essays on Military Duties and Quali- 
ties, with Examples and Illustrations 
from History. By Lord DE Ros. Post 
8vo, gs. 


Lives of the Warriors of the 


Seventeenth Century. By Gen. Sir 
Epwarp Cust. 6 vols. post 8vo. 
1st Series.—THE THIRTY YEARS’ War, 
1600-48. 2 vols. 16s. 2@ Servies.—THE 
Civit Wars OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
1611-75. 2vols. 16s. 3a Sertes. —Com- 
MANDERS OF FLEETS AND ARMIES, 1648- 
1704. 2 vols. 18s. 


Deeds of Naval Daring; or, 


Anecdotes of the British Navy. By 
EDWARD GIFFARD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Annals of the Wars of the 


18th and roth Centuries, 1700-1815. Com- 
piled from the most Authentic Histories 
of the Period. By Gen. Sir E. Cust. 
Maps. 4g vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
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RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 


Trees and Shrubs, Native and 
Foreign, which will flourish in the Open 
Air in our Climate ; with Classified Lists 
of the several Species. By A. Mon- 
GREDIEN. Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


Plain Instructionsin Gardening ; 


with a Calendar of Operations and Di- 
rections for every Month. By Mrs. 
Loupon. Woodcuts. Fcap., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Geographical Handbook of 


Ferns. By K. M. Lye... Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


Alpine Flowers for English 
Garvens. How they may be grown in 
all parts of the British Islands. By W. 
Rosinson, Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Sub-Tropical Garden; or, 
Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, 
with Illustrations of all the finer Plants 
used for this purpose. By W. Ropinson. 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Wild Garden; or, How to 
make our Groves and Shrubberies beauti- 
ful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants. By W. Rozinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Modern Domestic Cookery, 


Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practice, and adapted for private families. 
By a Lady. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


a Book of Domestic 
By Samuev Sites. Small 


Thrift : 


Counsel. 
8vo, 6s. 


Royal Agricultural 
(published half-yearly). 8vo. 


Bees and Flowers. By Rev. 


THOMAS JAMES. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


Music and Dress. By a Lady. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Art of Dining; or, Gastro- 
zeny and Gastronomers. Fecap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d, 


Choice of a Dwelling; a 
Practical Handbook of Useful Informa- 
tion on all Points connected with Hiring, 
Buying, “or Building a House. Plans. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Gentleman’s House ; or, 
How to Plan English Residences, from 
the Parsonage to the Palace. With 
Tables of Cost and Plans. By RoBERT 
Kerr. Illustrations. 8vo, 24s. 


A Small Country House. Brief 
Directions on the Planning of a Residence 
to cost from £2000 to £7000. By RoBERT 
Kerr. Post 8yvo, 3s. 


Journal 


FIELD SPORTS. 


Dog-breaking ; the most Ex- 
peditious, Certain, and Easy Method. 
By General Hutcuinson. Woodcuts. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Some Account of Deer and 


DEER Parks, with Notes on their Man- 
agement. By Evreryn P. SuIRLey, 
Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, 21s. 


Wild Sports and Natural His- 


tory of the Highlands. By CuHar rs 
Sr. Joun. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Chase—The Turf—and 


the Roap. By Nimrop, _ Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ; or coloured plates, 7s. 6d. 


Salmonia ; or days of Fly-Fish- 
ing. By Sir HumpHry Davy. Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Horse-Shoeing ; as it is, and 
as itshould be. By Witt1AmM DouGtas. 
Plates. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Five Years’ Adventures in the 
far Interior of South Africa with the 
Wild Beasts and Wild Tribes of the 
Forests. By R. Gorpon Cummine. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Sport and War. Recollections 
of Fighting and Hunting in South Africa, 
from 1834-67, with an Account of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit. By General 
Bisset, C.B. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
14S. 

Western Barbary, its Wild 
Tribes and Savage Animals. By Sir 
DrummMonp Hay. Post 8yo, 2s. 


Sport in Abyssinia. By Earl 


of Mayo. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ras. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARIES. 


A Dictionary of the Bible ; Its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Illustrations. 3 vols. 
8vo, ross. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary. 
For the use of Students and Families. 
Condensed from the above. With Maps 
and 300 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary. 
For Schools and Young Persons. 
Abridged from the above. With Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. The History, Institutions, and 
Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
With Illustrations. Vol. I. Medium 
8vo, 315. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. 
From the Time of the Apostles to the 
Age of Charlemagne. Vol. I. Medium 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. _ Comprising the 
Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, 
etc. With soo Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 28s. 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, con- 
taining a History of the Ancient World, 
Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from 
the earliest times to the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. With 564 
Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo, 84s. 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, showing the Re- 
searches of modern Scholars and Travel- 
lers, including an account of the Political 
History of both Countries and Cities, as 
well as of their Geography. With 530 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8yo, s6s. 


A Classical Dictionary of 
Mythology, Biography, and Geography. 
- With 750 Woodcuts. ‘8vo, 18s. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Abridged from the above. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A Smaller Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. Abridged from 
the larger work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Latin - English Dictionary. 
Based on the works of Forcellini and 
Freund. With Tables of the Roman 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Monies. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dic- 


tionary. With Dictionary of Proper 
Names, and Tables of Roman Calendar, 
etc. Abridged from the above. Square 
r2mo, 7s. 6d. 


An English-Latin Dictionary, 


Copious and Critical. Medium 8yo, 2is. 


A Smaller English-Latin Dic- 


tionary. Abridged from the above. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


A Medizval Latin-English Dic- 


tionary. Founded on the Work of 
Ducange. Illustrated and enlarged by 
additions, derived from Patristic and 
Scholastic Authors, Medizval Histories, 
&c., Ancient and Modern. By E. A. 
Dayan, B.D., and J. H. HeEsseEts. 
Wx Preparation. * 


MARKHAWM’S HISTORIES. 
A History of England, from 


the First Invasion by the Romans. Con- 
tinued down to 1867. With Conversa- 
tions at the end of each Chapter. By 
Mrs. MarkHam. With 100 Woodcuts. 
t2mo, 3s. 6d. 


A History of France, from the 
Conquest by the Gauls. Continued 
down to 186x. With Conversations at 
the end of each Chapter. By Mrs. 
MarkHAm. Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A History of Germany, from 
the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius. Continued down 
to 1867. Onthe Plan of Mrs. MARKHAM. 
With 50 Woodcuts. x12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 
land. By Lady Caticorr. Continued 
down to the year 1872. With 36 Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 1s. 6d, 


zn General Education. 
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MURRAY’S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


A Series of Historical Class Books 
for advanced Scholars. Forming a 
complete chain of History from the 
earliest ages to modern times. 


Student’s Old Testament His- 


tory, from the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity. With an 
Introduction by PHitip SmitH. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s New Testament His- 
tory. With an Introduction connecting 
the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Pxirip SmitH. Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s Manual of Ecclesias- 
tical History of the Christian Church, 
from the Earliest Times to the Eve of 
the Protestant Reformation. By PHILip 
SmiTH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s Ancient History of 
the East. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Phoenicia, &c. By PHivip 
SmiTH. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest ; withthe History of Literature 
and Art. By Dr. Wm. SmitH. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s History of Rome, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire ; with the History of 
Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Epwarp Gispon. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s History of Europe 
during the MippL_e Acres. By HENRY 
Ha.iam. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student's History of England 
from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hatiam. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s Hume: a History of 
ENGLAND from the Invasion of JuLius 
C&sar to the Revolution in 1688. By 
Davip Hume. Corrected and continued 

™ to 1868. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s History of France, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Second Empire, 1852. By 
Rey. W. H. Jervis. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s Manual of Ancient 


Geography. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


| Student’s Manual of Modern 


Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and 
; Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student’s Manual of the English 
Language. By Grorce P. Marsu. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student’s Manual of English 
ee By T. B. SHaw. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Student’s Specimens of English 
ees ep ae By T. B. SHaw. Post 

vO, 7S. 6d. 

Student’s Manual of Moral 
Philosophy. With Quotations and Re- 
ferences. By WILLIAM FLEMING. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's Blackstone: An 
Abridgment of the Commentaries, 
adapted to the altered state of the Law. 


By Dr. Matcotm Kerr. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


SMALLER HISTORIES. 


A Smaller Scripture History of 
the Old and New Testaments. Wood- 


cuts. xz6mo, 3s. 6d, 


A Smaller Ancient History of 
the East, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest of Alexander the Great. 
With 7o Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With 74 Woodcuts. 16mo, 
3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Rome, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. Woodcuts. 16mo, 
3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Classical Mythology. 
With Translations from the Ancient 
Poets, and Questions on the Work. With 
go Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Manual of Ancient 
oP ersEEy, With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo, 
3s. 6d. 


A School Manual of Modern 
Geography, Political and Physical. 
16mo, 5s. 

A Smaller History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the year 
1868. With 68 Woodcuts. x16mo, 3s, 6d. 

A Smaller History of English 
Literature ; giving a Sketch of the Lives 
of our chief Writers, x16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Short Specimens of English 
Literature. Selected from the chief 


Authors, and arranged chronological 
16mo, 3s. 6d. al es 
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ENGLISH COURSE. 


A Primary History of Britain 


for Elementary Schools. Edited by 
Dr. Wn. SmitTH. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


A School Manual of English 
Grammar, with Copious Exercises. By 
Dr. Wm. Smitu and T. D. Hatt, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. P 

A Primary English Grammar 
for Elementary Schools, With Exer- 


cises and Questions. Founded on the 
above work. By T. D. Hat. 16mo, 


A School Manual of Modern 


Geography, Physical and Political. By 
Joun Ricnarpson, M.A. Post 8vo, 55. 


LATIN COURSE. 
Principia Latina, Part I. A 


First Latin Course, comprehending Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies. With Accidence adapted 
to the ‘‘Ordinary Grammars,” as well 
as the ‘‘ Public School Latin Primer.” 
r2m0, 35. 6d. ‘ 

Appendix to Principia Latina, 
Part I. ; Additional Exercises, with 
Examination Papers, on Principia Latina, 
Part I. By Witxiam Smiru, D.C.L., 
LL.D. r2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part II. A 
Latin Reading Book, an Introduction to 
Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman 
Antiquities, and History. With Notes 
and Dictionary. r2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part III. A 
Latin Poetry Book, containing Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, Ecloge 
Ovidiane, Latin Prosody, First Latin 
Verse Book. _12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part IV. 
Latin Prose Composition, containing the 
Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples, 
and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo, 
ee Se : 

Principia Latina, . Part V- 
Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient 
History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 
12mM0, 38. ‘ 

A Latin-EnglishVocabulary: ar- 
ranged according to subjects and ety- 
mology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary 
to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Cesar’s ‘Gallic War.” 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Student's Latin Grammar. 
Post 8vo, 6s. ‘ 

A Smaller Latin Grammar. 
Abridged from the above. 12M0, 3S. 6d. 

Tacitus. Germania, Agricola, 
and First Book of the Annals. With 
English Notes. By Dr. W. Situ. 
r2mo, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

A Child’s First Latin Book, 
including a systematic treatment of the 
New Pronunciation ; and a full Praxis of 
Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. By 
T. D. Harr, M.A. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greeca, Part I. A First 


Greek Course : comprehending Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise-book. With 
Vocabularies. x12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Initia _Greca,, Parte Jia. & 


Greek Reading Book, containing Short 
Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, 
and Grecian History. Arranged in a 
systematic progression, with Lexicon. 


remo, 3s. 6d. 

Initia Greeca. Part III. Greek 
Prose Composition : containing a Syste- 
matic Course of Exercises on the Syn- 
tax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax, 
and _an English-Greek Vocabulary to 
the Exercises. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


The Student’s Greek Grammar. 


By Professor Curtius. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Smaller Greek Grammar. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. Extracted 


from the above work. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Elucidations of Curtius’s Greek 


Grammar. Translated by EveLyYN 
ABBoTT. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Plato. The Apology of So- 
crates, the Crito, and Part of the Phzedo ; 
with Notesin English from Stallbaum, and 
Schleiermacher’s Introductions. By Dr. 
Wm. SMITH. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia, Part I A 


First French Course, containing Gram- 
= : 
= mar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 


laries. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
French Principia, Part II. 


-A Reading Book, with Notes, and a 
Dictionary. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Student’s French Grammar: 


a Practical and Historical Grammar of 
the French Language. By C. HERon- 
Watt. With an Introduction by M. 
Littre. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Smaller Grammar of the 


French Language. For the Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the 
above. x12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia, Part I. A 


First German Course, containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary. x2mo, 3s. 6d. 


German Principia. Part II. A 
Reading Book, with Notes’and a Dic- 
tionary. t2mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the 
German Language, with an Historical 


development of the Language. By Dr. 
LEONARD SCHMITZ. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


School Books. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 
An English Grammar. A 


Methodical, Analytical, and Historical 
Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, 
Inflections, and Syntax of the English 
Tongue. By Professor MAETZNER. 
Translated by Ciair J. Grece, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


King Edward VI’s Latin Ac- 


cidence; or, Elements of | the Latin 
Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. 
r2mo, 2s. 6d. 


King Edward VI’s Latin Gram- 


mar: or, An Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


English Notes for Latin Ele- 
giacs. Designed for early proficients in 
the art of Latin Versification. By Rev. 
W. OxENHAM. 12m0, 3s. 6d. 


Principles of Greek Etymology. 
By Proressor Curtius. Translated 
by A. S. Wirkins, M.A., and E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. each. 


Principia Greca: an Intro- 
duction to the study of Greek, compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. By 
H. E. Hutton, M.A. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Buttman’s Lexilogus; a Critical 
Examination of the Meaning and Ety- 
mology of Passages in Greek Writers. 
Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. 
8vo, 12s. 


Buttman’s Greek Verbs; with 
all the Tenses—their Formation, Mean- 
ing, and Usage, accompanied by an In- 
dex. Translated, with Notes, by FisH- 
LAKE. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Matthie’s Greek Grammar. 
Abridged by Biomrietp. Revised by 
CrooKke. Post 8vo, 4s. 


A Popular Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the French Language. By 
Epwarp Pick, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Horace. With 100 Vignettes. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Practical Hebrew Grammar ; 
with an Appendix, containing the Heb- 
rew Text of Genesis I. VI. and Psalms 
I. VI. Grammatical Analysis and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. StanLEyY LEATHES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Poems and Fragments of 


Catullus. By Ropinson Ettis, Fcap. 
8vo, 55. 


First Book of Natural Philo- 


sophy :‘an Introduction to the Study of 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Optics, 
and Acoustics, with numerous Examples. 
By Professor NEwTu. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics, with numerous exam- 
Bes By Professor Newru. Small 8vo, 

s. 6d. 


Mathematical Examples. <A 


Graduated Series of Elementary Exam- 
ples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
‘Trigonometry, and Mechanics. By Pro- 
fessor NEwTH. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Stories for Children. Selected 
from the History of England. By J. W. 


CrokER. Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Progressive Geography for 
a ie By J. W. Croker. 18mo, 
ts. 6d. 


/Esop’s Fables, A New Version, 


chiefly from Original Sources, by Rev. 
Tuomas JAMEs. With too Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Gleanings in Natural History 


for Schools. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. By 
Epwarp Jesse. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest; or Natural Philo- 
sophy inculcated by the Toys and Sports 
of Youth. By Dr. Paris. Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Charmed Roe; or, The 


Little Brother and Sister. By OrtTo 
SrEcKTER. Illustrations. 16mo, 5s. 


Hymns in Prose for Children. 


by Mrs. BarBAuLD. Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


Puss in Boots. By Otto SPEcK- 
TER. Illustrations. 16mo, rs. 6d. 


Self- Help; with Illustrations 
of Conduct and Perseverance. By 
SAMUEL SMILEs. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Character: a Companion to 


“Self-Help.” By SamuEt SMILES, 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


Thrift: a Book of Domestic 


Counsel. By SamuEL Sites. Small 
8vo, 6s. 


A Boy’s Voyage Round the 
World. Illustrations. By Samurt 
SmiLes. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Murray's List of Works. 


The Home & Colonial Library. 


Class A—BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, &c. 


1. Drinkwater’s Gibraltar. 2s. 
2. The Amber Witch. 2s. 
3. SOUTHEY’S Cromwell and Bun- 
yan. 2s. 

4. BARROW’s Sir Francis Drake. 2s. 
5. British Army at Washington. 2s. 
6. French in Algiers. 2s. 
7. Fall of the Jesuits. 2s. 
8. Livonian Tales. 2s. 
g. Condé. By Lord MAnoNn. 3s. 6d. 
10. Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. 2s. 
II. Sieges of Vienna. 25; 
12, MIEMAN’s Wayside Cross. 2s. 
13. War of Liberation in germany 
3s."6d. 


14. GLEIC’s Battle of Waterloo. 3s. 6d. 
15. STEFFENS’ Adventures. 1813-14. 


2s. 
16. CAMPBELL’s British Poets. 3s. 6d. 
17. Essays. By Lord MAnon. 3s. 6d. 
18. GLEIG’s Life of Lord Clive. 3s. 6d. 


19. Stokers and Pokers. By Sir 
Francis HEAD. 2s. 
20. GLEIG’s Life of Munro. 3s. 6d. 


Class B—VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


I. BoRROw’s Bible in Spain. 3s. 6d. 
2. BoRROW’s Gipsies of Spain. 3s. 6d. 
3, 4. HEBER’s Indian Journals 7s, 
5. Holy Land. Irsy & MANGLEs. 2s. 
6. Hay’s Western Barbary. 2s. 
7. Letters from the Baltic. 2s. 
8. MEREDITH’s New S. Wales. 2s. 
g. Lewis’ West Indies, 2s. 
Io. MALCOLM’s Persia. 
11. Father Ripa at Pekin. 2s. 
12, 13. MELVILLE’s Marquesas 7s, 
14. ABBOT’s Missionary in Canada, 2s. 
15. Letters from Madras. 2s. 
16. ST.JOHN’s Highland Sports. 3s. 6d. 
17. The Pampas. Sir F. HEAD. 2s. 
18. Forp’s Spanish Gatherings. 3s. 6d. 
19. EDWARDS’ River Amazon. 2s. 
20. ACLAND’s India. 2s. 
21. RuxTON’s RockyMountains. 3s6d 
22. CARNARVON’s Portugal. 3s. 6d. 
23. HAycArtu’s Bush Life. 2s, 
24. ST. JoHn’s Libyan Desert. 2s. 
25. Letters from Sierra Leone. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Brsricat AND CLASSICAL. 
Intended to illustrate the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ and the ‘ Dictionaries 


of Classical Antiquity.’ 


Compiled under the superintendence of Dr, 


WM. SMITH and Mr. GEORGE GROVE. Folio, half-bound, £6 : 6s. 


1. Geographical Systems of the Ancients. 

2. The World as known to the Ancients. 

3. Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, 
Medes, and Persians. 

4. Empire of Alexander the Great. 

5, 6. Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

7. The Roman Empire in its greatest extent. 

8. The Roman Empire after its division 
into the Eastern and Western Empires. 

g. Greek and Phcenician Colonies. 

to. Britannia. 

11. Hispania, 

12, Gallia. 

13. Germania, Rhztia, Noricum. 

14. Pzonia, Thracia, Meesia, Illyria, Dacia. 

15. Italy, Sardinia, and Corsica, 

16. Italia Superior. 

17. Italia Inferior. 

18. Plan of Rome. 

1g. Environs of Rome. 

20. Greece after the Doric Migration, 


21. Greece during the Persian Wars. 

22. Greece during the Peloponnesian War. 

23. Greece during the Achzan League. 

24. Northern Greece. 

25. Central Greece—Athens, 

26. Peloponnesus.—With Plan of Sparta. 

27. Shores and Islands of the A2gean Sea. 

28. Historical Maps of Asia Minor. 

29. Asia Minor. 

30. Arabia. 

31. India. 

32. Northern Part of Africa. 

33. 4Egypt and AXthiopia. 

34. Historical Maps of the Holy Land. 

35, 36. The Holy Land. North and South. 

37. Jerusalem, Ancient and Modern, 

38. Environs of Jerusalem. 

39. Sinai. 

40. Asia, to illustrate the Old Testament. 

41. Map, to illustrate the New Testament. 

42, 43. Plans of Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, 
Alexandria, and Byzantium. 
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